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The Face of the Book, Unmasked. 


Ere, th' Univerſe in Natures Frame, 
Suſtain'd by Truth, and Wiſdomes hand, 
Does, by Opinious empty Name, 
And Ignorance , diſtracted ſtand : 
Who with ſtrong Cords of vanity, conlpire, 
Tangling the Totall, with abſtrule Dehire. 


But then the Noble Heart infir'd, 

With Rayes, divinely from above, 

Mounts (though with wings moiſt and bemir'd, ) 
| Thegreat Gods glorious Light to prove, 

Slighting the World : yer ſelfrenouncing, tries, 

[That where God draws not , there ſhe ſinks, and dies, 
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\ oſt Humbly Theſe | 
TO THE | 


RIGHT HONORABLE 
My moſt Honored Lady, the Lady | 


MARY 


Counteſs Dowager of T HOMO ND.” 


Let it pleaſe you (Madam) to believe, | 
£22 AF Hot it 7s not out of the opinion 
AW [OHA of any worth, that all or any of 
AS theſe enſuing Pieces,can be capable 


JF of ; but out of the ſenſe of Duty, 
wht ew 1h at they bave bere aſpired, to the 
Patronage of your Name, and Dignity. Being 


(moſt of them) Compoſed under the Coverture of 


your Roof, and ſo born Subje&s under your Do-| 


minion ; It would have been the incurring of too; 


[apparent a Premunire, againſt Equity and Juſtice, 
to intitle any other, to their owning or Proteion;or 
toſet up any forain Power, tobe Supreme and Pa- 
ramount, to that of your Ladiſhips, over them. 
And jet ' Madam) youbave further Preroga- 
tive, whereby, with me, you may challenge a bigher 
' Command - and that i, your Native Ingenuity - 


4 which, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, | 
| | which, with thoſe of your Acquaintance, ſo pre-/ 
vailes upon their Judgement and Eftimations ; that 
you ſeem to have an Empire of Aﬀection, deftin'd, 
| rothat vivacity of ſpirit, which renders your Con- 
verſation grateful, to all, that bave the Honour to 
| | kyow Jou. 
| | Theſe, and many otber Obligations, that are| 
| upon me to your Ladiſhip, with the defrre I bave, 
| to leave to Poſterity, ſome Memorial of 'y © bank- 
| ſulneſs (tbough 12 it ſelf, not worthy of your Merit, 
or the World ) bave emboldned ms into this Dedi-\ 
| cation ; and the humbly begging of your pardon, for| 
the breaking out of this Preſumption, in 


| | (Mavpan) | 


Your moſt obedient, 


| and moſt humble 


Servant, 


| Orrx F z:iithan. 


| To 


© 
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To the Rraperk. 


=o He Reader may pleaſe to be informed, That the 
bg AE lattcr part of the/e Reſolves, formerly Printed as 
WW ESgy the firſt Century ; the Author, upon their peruſal, 
= could not himſelf be ſatisfied with them. For, 
however all jeem'd to paſs currant, and did ariſe to ſeveral Im- 
| prefſions : yet, being written when he was but Eighreen, they 
appear'd to him, to have too many young weaknefles, to be /til 
continued to the World : though not for the Honelly ; yet, in 
| the Compolure of them. 


| Tf any ſhall alledge their general Acceptation. That, to 
Lim, is no prevailing Argument ; for, the Multicude, though 
they be the moſt in number, are the worſt and moſt partial 
' Judges. And that hath made bim, in this Impreſſion, to give 
them a new Frame, and various Compolition, by altering 
|many; leaving out lome, and adding of others new. That ; 
now, pox the matter, they quite are other things. And that. 
they, and the reſt, which ſhall be found in this Volume, are 
[now Publiſht, hath the ſame Reaſon which at firſt Was given. | 
They.were not written fo much to pleaſe others, as to gratifie 
and profit himſelf, Nor does he plead the importunity of 
Friends, for the Publication of them. Tf they be worthy of the 
common view, they need not that Apology : If they be not ; he | 
ſhould have but ſhow'd, that he had been abus'd, as well by bis 
friends, as himſelf. 

1 he truth is, He hath not the vanity to expett from others, 
any great applauſe. He hath often us'd to Jay, They were 
[written to the middle fort of people. For the wileſt, they are 
|720t high enough ; nor jet ſo flat andlow, 4s to be only fit for 


Al fools ; | 
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To the Reader. 


fools : whoſoever pleaſeth only theſe, s miſerable. He writ, 
as did Lucilius, mention'd by the Orator, Scripta ſua, nec ab 
Do&iſſimis, nec ab IndoCtiſſimis, legi voluit, Too profound, 
or too ſhallow , be holds not proportionate to the Work. 

Sare it is, the Invitation he had, to write and publiſh. them, 
Was not ſo much to pleale others, or to ſhew any thing be had, 
could be capable of the name of Parts ; but, to give the world 
ſome account, how he ſpent bus vacant hours: and that (by 
paſſing the Preſs, they becoming in a manner Whiguitaries) | 
they might every where be as Boundaries, to bol:l him within 
the liaits of Prudence, Honour, and Vertue. 

The Poems, the Character, and ſome of the Letters, be looks | 
upon as ſports; that rather improve a man by pre/erving him from 
'worle,then by bringing otherwiſe any conſiderable profit. As they ' 
Were his own recreations, ſo he wiſhes they may prove to others, 
| Other things are left to themſelves , and ali to every mans | 
juſt liberty, to approve or diſlike as he pleaſes. And however | 
it be, the Author ſhall not much be troubled , ſince he believes, 
No man can lightly bave a leſſer eſteem for them, then dwels | 
with him that writ them : who yet will be beſt pleas'd, if any | 
man by them ſhall finde but any benefit, and admit him | 


(though but tacitely) in the number of thoſe friends he prayes 
for. | 
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RESOLVES: 


Divine, Moral, Polincal. 


I. 
Of ſudden Proſperity. 


DAN - 


Ma oſþerity in the beginning of a great Aition , 
many times, undoes a May in the end, Happi- 
neſs is the cauſe of miſchief. The fair chance of 
a treacherous Dye, ar firſt flatrers an #mprovi- 
dent Gameſter , with his own hand , to throw 
away his wealth to another. For while we 
expect all things laughing upon us, like thoſe 
we have paſs'd ; we remir our care, and wy 
by weglefting. When a rich Crown has newly kiſs'd the Temples 
of a gladded King, where he findes all things in a golden ſwim, 
and kneelizs to him with auſpiciows reverence ; he careleſly waves 
himſelf in the ſwelling plenty : Laycs his heart into pleaſures, and 
forgets the fwutrre ; till rurm ſcize him, before he can think it. 
Felicity eats up Circumſpettion ;, and when that guard is wanting , 
we lic ſpread to the ſhot of general danger, How many have loſt 
the widfory of a Bartel, with too much confidence in the good for- 
tune, which racy found at the beginning ? Surely, *ris not good to be 
happy-roo ſoon. It many times uadoes a Noble Family, to have the 
eſtate fall ro the hands of an Heir in minority. Witty children ofc 
{zil in their age,ot what their chil{dhood promiſed, This holds not true 
in texyporal things only, but even in ſpiritual, Nothing ſlackens the 
proceedings of a Chriſtian more , then the too-early applauſe of 
theſe tac are groundedly honeſt, This makes him think he now 
is far <46124, andthar he may reſt, and breath, and gaze, So he 


ſlides 
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| make me careleſs. If ir happen il}, I will be the more circumſpect , 


1 as if, while youunbend him one way, he warpeth worle the other. 


ſlides back for want of ſtriving, to go on with increaſe. Good ſucceſs | 
inthe midd'ſt af an a0, rakes a man in a firm ſerledneff: and | 
though he finds the event alter yet cuſtom before, will continue | 
his care for afterwards, Inthe cnd, it crowns his expeCtation ; and | 
inconrages him tothe like care in other things, that by ir, he may 
finde the ſequel anſwerable. But inthe beginning, ir fals like much 
y4in as ſoon as the ſecd is ſown : which does rarher waſh it away , 
then give it a moderate rooting, How many had ended berter, ifthey | 
had not begux {o well > Pleaſure can undo a man at any time , if 
yielded to. Tis an inviting gi» tocatch the Woodcock-man in, Craſwms 


he ſhould teach them to ſing, and play, and drink, and dance , and 
dally ; and that would do it without his endevour, I remember 
Ovids fable of the Centoculated Argus 5 The Devil I compare to 
Mercury, his Pipe to pleaſure, Argus to Man, his hundred eyes roour 
care, his ſleeping to ſecurity, To to our ſoul, his transformation to the 
curſe of God, The M«-:1 is only this z The Devil with pleaſure, pipes 
Man into ſecurity, then feals away his ſoul and leaves him to the 
wrath of Heaven, It can ruin Anthony in the midd'ſt of his fortunes, 
it can ſpoyl Hannibal after a long and glorious War : but to mees 
it at firſt,is che moſt danger 3 it then being apteſt to finde admiſiion ; 
though to meet and yield, the worſt ar laſt : becauſe there is not 
then a zee left for recovery. If the attion be of worth that I rake in 
hand, neither ſhall an ill accident diſcourage me, nor a good one 


by a heedtful prevention to avoid the like, in that which inſues, If 
it happen wel, my fear ſhall make me warily vigilant. I will ever 
ſuſpet the ſmoothed ſtream for deepneſs ; till we come to the end, 
Deceit is gracious company z for it alwayes ſtudies to be fair and 
pleaſing : Bur then, like a theef, having train'd us from the Road, ir 
robs us. Where all the bexefit we have left is this : thar, if we have 
time to ſee how we were cozened, we may haveſo much happineſs, 
as tO die repenting. 


Cong, —— 
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IL. 


Of Reſolution. 


Wi a skein of ruffled ſilk is the uncompoſed Man ? Every 
thing that bur offers ro even him , intangles him more , 


He cannor but meet with variety of occaſions, and every one of 


theſe, intwine biz: in a deeper trouble, His wayes are ftrew'd with 
bryers, and he bufles himſelf into his own confuſton, Like a 


counſel'd Cyrws, it he meant to hold the Lydians in a ſlavery, thar | 


Partridge 


PU — 


ENT 
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2 Partridge in the net, he maskes himſelf the more, by the anger of his | 
F fluttering wing. Certainly, a good Reſolution is the moſt fortifying 
Armour that a diſcreet man can wear, That, can defend him againſt 
all the unwelcome ſhyfles that the poor rude World puts on him, 
Without this, like hot ron, he hiſſes at every drop that findes him. 
With this, he can be a ſervant as well as a Lord; and have the 
ſame inward pleaſantneſs in the quakes and ſhakes of Fortune, that 
he carrics in her ſofteſt ſmiles, 1 confeſs , biting Pexnry has too 
ſtrong talons for mud-wall'd Man to graſpe withal, Nature is im- 

portunate for zeceſſiries : and will try all the Engines of her wit, 
and power, rather then ſuffer her own deſtruion. But where ſhe 
hath ſo much as ſhe may [ive : Reſolution is the only Marſhal that 
can keep her in a decent order, That which puts the looſe woven 
| minde into a whirling tempeſt , is by the Reſolute, ſeen, ſlighted , 
| laughed at : with as much honour , more quiet, more [ety The 
; world has nothing in it worthy a man's ſeriovs anger, The beſt way 
ro periſh diſcontentments, is cither not to ſee them, or convert them 
toa dimpling mirth, How endleſs will be the quarrels of a chole- 
rick man, and the contentments of him, thar is reſolved to turn indig- 
nities into things to make ſport withal > *Tis ſure, nothing bur 
experience, and colle&ed judgement, can make a man do this: but 
| when he has brought himſelf unto it, how infinite ſhall he finde his 
\ caſe ? It was Xantippe's obſervation , that ſhe ever found Socrates 
\ return with the ſame countenance that he went abroad withal, Lucan 
bi can tell us, 


PRES 


Fortunaque perdat 
| Oppoſita virtute, minas, 


All Fortunes threats be loſt, 
Where Vertue does oppole, — 


——— 


I wiſh no mas ſo ſpiritlef, as to let all abuſes preſs the dulneſs 
of a willing ſhoulder but I wiſh him an able diſcretion, ro diſcers 
which are fit to be ſtirred in, and thoſeto proſecute for no other end, 
but ro ſhew the 72jury was more to wertue, and dear natures juſtice, 
then to himſclf, Every man ſhould be Equities Champion : becauſe 
it is thar eternal pillar, whereon the World i founded. In high and | 
mountain'd Fortunes reſolntion is neceſſary, to inlafe us fromthe | 
thefts, and wyles of proſperity : which ſteal us away, not only from 
our ſelves, but wertue : and for the moſt part, like a long peace, 
ſoftly delivers us into impoweriſhing War. In the wane of Fortune, 
Reſolution is likewiſe neceſſary, to guard us from the diſcoutemts 
that uſually aſſail the poor dejefFed man. For all the world will 
bear the an whom Fortune buffets. And unleſs by this , he can 
eurn off the blows, he ſhall be ſure ro feel the greateſt burther, » | | 
| B 2 $ : 
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| hisown ſad minde. A wiſe man makes a trouble lels, by F ortitude : | 
| but to a fool, 'ris heavier by his ſfooping to'r, I would tain bring my | 
| ſelf ro thar paſſe, that I might not make my happineſs _—_ on | 
anothers judgement, But as I would never do any thing «z oneſtly : | 
| ſo I would never fear the immaterial winde of cenſure, when it is 
done. He that ſteers by that gale, is ever in danger of wrack. | 
Honeſty is a warrant of tar more ſafety then Fame, I will never be ' 
aſham'd of that which bears her ſeal : As knowing 'tis only Pride's | 
' being in faſhiop, that hath put honeſt Humility out of countenance, 
| As tor the crackers of the brain, and tongue-ſquibs, they will die | 
alone, if I ſhall not reviverhem. The beft way to have them forgor- 
ten by others, is firſt to forgerthem my ſelf. This will keep my (clt 
in quict, and by a noble not-caring, arrow the intenders bolome : who 
will ever fret moſt, when he findes his deſigns moſt fruſtrate, Yet, 
in all theſe, I will ſomething reſpe& cuſtom, becaule the 15 magnified * 
in that world, whercin I am one. But when ſhe parts from juſt rea- 
ſon, 1 ſhall rather diſpleaſe her by parting 3 then offend in her com- | 
paxy. I would have all men ſet uptheir reſt, for all things thar this | 
| world can yield : Yer fo, as they build upon a ſurer foundation then | 
them(clves : otherwiſe, that which ſhould have beentheir foundation, | 
will ſurely croff them ; and that is, G 0 D. 


CO —— 


II. 
A Friend and Enemy , when moſt dangerous. 


Will take heed both of a ſpeedy Friend, anda ſlow Enemy, Love 

15 never laſting, that flames before it burns. And Hate, like wet- 
ted Coals, throws a fiercer heat, when fire gets the Maſtery. As the | 
firſt may quickly fail : fo the latter will hardly be altered. Early | 
fruits rotſoon 3 As quick wits have ſeldom ſound judgements , 
which ſhould makethem continue : ſo friendſhip kindled ſuddenly, | 
is rarely found with the durability of affettion, Enduring Love is ever | 
built on Yirtue; whichno man can ſee in another at once, He that | 
fixeth upon her, ſhall finde a beasty that will every day take him 
with ſome new grace or other, I like that Love, which by a ſoft 
aſcenſion, docs degree it ſelf in the ſoul, As for an Exemy that is long 
a making : he is much the worſe, for being ill no ſooxer, I count 
him as the aZZions of a wiſe State, which being long in reſolving, are 
in their execution ſudden, and ſtriking home, He hates not but with 
cauſe, that is unwilling to hate at all. If I muſt have borh, give mera- 
ther a friendon foot,and an exemy on herſeback. 1 may per{wade the 
one to ſtay, while the other may be galloping from me, 
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IV. 
Of the ends of Vertue and Vice 


Ertue and Yice never differ ſo much, as in the exd ; at leaſt, 


their drfference is never fo much upon the view , as then, 
And this, Ithink, is our reaſon, why ſo many jadeements are ſeduced 
in purſuit of ill. They imagine not their laſt Act will be Tragical ; 
becauſe their former Scenes have all been Comedy, The exd is fo 
far off, that they ſce not thoſe fabbing ſhames, that await them ina 
killing ambuſh, 1t it were nearer, yet their own dim fight would 
leave them «ndiſcovered, And the ſame thing that incourageth 
Vice , diſcourageth Yertue, For, by her rugged way, and the re- 
ſiſtance that ſhe findes in her paſſage 3 ſhe 15 oft perſwaded to ſtep 
into Yice's path : which while ſhe findeth ſmooth, ſhe never per- 
ceiverh ſlippery. Vice's Road is 'paved with Ice Inviting by the 
eye, bur tripping up the heel, ro the hazzard of a wound, or drow- 
ning, Whereas YVertue's is like the paſſage of Hannibal over the 
Alpes , a work of a tyring toyle, of infinite danger, Burt once 
performed, it lets him into the Worlds garden, Ttaly : and withal , 
leaves him a fame as laſting , as thoſe which he did Conquer, with 
his moſt unuſed weapon of War , Vinegar. Doubtleſs the World 
hath nothing ſo glorious as Yertue : as Vertue when ſhe rides tri- 
umphant, When like a Phebean Champion, ſhe hath routed the 
Army of her enemies, flatted their ſtrongeſt Forts , brought the 
mightieſt of her Foes, in a chained ſubjeftion, to humor the motions 
of her thronged Chariot, and be the gaze of the abuſive World. 
Vice, at beſt, is. but a diſeaſed Harlot : all whoſe commendation is, 
that ſhe is painred. 


Sed locum virtus habet inter aſtra, 
Vere dum flores wenient tepenti, 
Et comam filvis hiemes recident, 
Yel comam ſibvis revocabit aſtas, 
Pomaq; Autumno fugiente cedent, 
Nulla te terris rapiet vetuſtas, 
Tu Comes Phebo, comes ibs aſtris. 


But Fertue's thron'd among the Stars, 

And while the Spring warms th'infant bud, 
Or Winter balds the ſhag-hair'd wood : 
While Summer gives new locks to all, 
And fruits full ripe, in Autumn fall, 
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| Thou ſhalt remain, and (till ſhalt be, | 
| For Stars, for Phoebus, Company. 


——” — — —— 


Is a rapture of the lofty Tragedian, Her preſence is a dignity, which | 
amazes the bcholder wirh incircling rayes, The concert of her Att- 
ons, begets admiration in others, and that admiration both infuſeth | 
a joy in her, and inflames her magnanimity more. The good ho- | 
our her, for the love of the like, that they finde in themſelves, | 
The bad, though they repine inwardly, yet ſhame (which is for the | 
moſt part an effe& of bale Vice, ) now goes before the action, and ! 
commands their baſer hearts to ſilence. On the other ſide, whata | 
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Moniter, what a Painters Dewill is Vice, either in her bared 5kip, b 
or her owne exſordid ragg's | Her own gmilt, and the dete3t ation | 1 
which ſhe findes from others, ſet up two great Hels, in her one | + 

Fo 


little, narrow, heart 5 Horror, Shame ; and that which moſt of all 
doth gall her, is, that ſhe findes their flames are inextinguiſhable, ' 
Outwardly , ſometimes ſhe may appear like Yertne : For all the | 
ſeverall Femmes in Vertue, Vice hath counterfeit ſtones, wherewith | 
ſhe guls the 1gnoraut, Bur there be too maine reaſons which ſhall * 
make me Yertwes Lover : for her inſide, for her end. And for the 
ſame reaſons will L hate Vice, IfI finde there be a difference in their 
wayes ;, I will yetthinke of them, as of the rwo ſopnes inthe Goſpell ; 
whereof Yertue ſaid he would not goe to the Vineyard, yet did: And 
Vice, though he promiſed to goe, deſizted. 
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V. 
Of Puritans. 


Finde many that are called Paritans 3 yet few, or none that 

will own the zame. Whereof the reaſon ſure is this, that 'tis | 
for the moſt part held .a name of infamy ; and is ſo new, that is hath 
ſcarcely yet obtain'd a definition : nor is it an appellation derived 
from one mans name, whoſe Tenents we may finde digeſted into a 
Volume : whereby we doc much crre in the application, It im- 
| ports a kinde of excellency above another 5 which ax (being con- 
{cious of his owne fraile bendings) is aihamed to aſſume to himſelf, 
So that I beleeve there are men which would be Puritans : but in- 
deed not any that are, One will have him one thar lives religiouſly, 
and will not revell itin a ſhorelefſe excefſe. Another, him thar 
ſeparates from our Divine Aſſemblies, Another, him that in ſome 
tenents onely is peculiar, Another, him that will not ſweare. Ab- 
ſolutely to define him, is a work. I thinke of Difficulty ; ſome 1 
know that rejoyce in the ame ; but ſure they be ſuch, as leaſt 
| under- 
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wnderſtand ir, As he is more generally in theſe. times taken, 1 
ſuppoſe we may call him a Church-Rebell, or one that would exclude 
order, that his brain might rule, To decline offences z to* be care- 
| full and conſcionable in our ſeverall attions, is a Purity, that eve- 
| ry man ought to labour for, which we may well doe, without 
| a ſullen ſegregation from all ſociety; If there be any Priviledzes, 
| they arc ſurely granted rothe Children of the Xing ; which arethoſe 
; that are the Children of Heaven, If mirth and recreations be lawful, 
| ſure ſuch a one may lawfully ulc it. If ine were given to cheer 
the heart, why ſhould I fcar to uſe it for that end? Surely, the 
merry ſoul is freer from intended miſchief , then the thoughtful 
man, A bounded mirth, is a Pattent adding time and happineſſe 
ro the crazed life of Man, Yet if Laertizs reports him rightly, Plato 
deſerves a Cenſure, for allowing drunkenneſſe at Feſtivals ; becauſe, 
# ſaycs he, as then, the Gods themſelves reach Wines to preſent Men. 
] God delights in nothing more, then'in a cheerful hearr, carcfull ro 
| performe him ſervice, Vhar Parept is it, that rejoyceth not to 
| ſee his Childe pleaſant, in the limits of a filiall duety ? T know, 
8 we read of Chriſts weeping , not of his laughter : yet we ſce, he 
in graccth a Feaſt with his ff Miracle ;, and that a Feaſt of joy : And | 
i can we thinke that ſuch a meering could paſſe without the noiſe 
; of laughter * What a lumpe of quickned care is the melancholike | 
man ? Change anger into mirth, andthe Precept will hold good 
ſtill : Be merry, but ſinne not, As there be many , thar in their | 
life aſſume roo great a Ltberrie ; fo I belceve there are ſome , 
that abridge themtelves of what they might lawfully uſe. 7gnorance | 
is an ilt Steward, to provide for cither Soul , or Body, A man thar 
ſubmits to reverent Order, that ſomctimes unbends himſelf in a 
moderate zelaxation ; and in all, labours to approve himſelte, in 
the ſcrencneſle of a healthfull Conſcience : ſuch a Pwuritane I will 
love immutably, But when a man, in things but ceremonial, ſhall 
ſpurnar the grave Aurhoritic ot the Church, and outof a needleſſe 
wicety, be a Thicte to himſelfe, of choſe benefits which G O D hath 
allowed him: or our of a blinde and uncharitable Pride, cenſure, 
and ſcorne others, as reprobates : or out of obſtinacy , fill the 
World with brawls, about undeterminable tehents : I ſhall think 
him one of thoſe, whoſe opinion hath ſevered his £eal to mad- 
| ef and diſtrattion, I havemore faith in one Solomon, then in a 
thouſand Dutch parlours of ſuch Opinioniſts, Behold then 3 what I 
have ſeen good ! That it is comely to car, and to drink, andto take 
pleaſure in all his labour wherein he travaileth under the Su#, the | 
whole number of the days of his life, which G O D giveth him. For, | 
this is his Portion, Nay, there is no profit ro Man, but that he eat, and 
drink, and delight his ſoul with the profit of his labour, For, he that | 
ſaw other things but vanity, ſaw thisalſo, that it was the hand of 
Ged, Me thinks the reading of Eccleſiaſtes, ſhould make a whe | | 
undreſs 
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undreſs his brain, and lay off all thoſe Phanatique toyes that gingle 
about his underſtanding. For my own parr, I think the World hath 
not better men, then ſome, thar {uffer under that name : nor with- 
all, more Sceliſtiqne willaines, For, when they are once elated with 
that pride, they ſo contems others, that they infringe the Laws of 
all humave ſociety, 


VI. 
Of Arrogancy. 


Never yet found Pride in a noble nature : nor Humility in an | 
| unworthy minde. It may {cem ſtrange to an inconſiderate eye, | 
that ſuch a poor wiolet Yertue, ſhould ever dwell with Honour - 
and that ſuch an aſpiring fume as Pride is, ſhould ever ſojourn with 
a conſtant baſeneſs. *Tis ſure, we ſeldom finde it, but in ſuch, as 
being conſcious of their own deficiency, think there is no way to 
get Honor , but by a bold aſſuming it. As if, rather then want 
fame, they would with a rude aſſault, deflomre her : which indeed, 
is the way to loſe it. Honor, like a noble Virgin, will never agree 
to grace the man that raviſbeth, If ſhe be not won by curteſie, ſhe 
will never love truly, To offer violence to fo choiſe a beauty, is 
the way to be contemn'd and loſe, *Tis be that has nothing elſe to 
commend him, which would invade mens good opinions, by a miſ- 
becoming ſawcineſs. If you ſearch for high and ſtrained carriages 
you ſhall for the moſt part, meet with them in low men. Arro- 
gance, is 4 weed, that ever grows in a 4unghil, Tis from the rank- 
neſs of that ſoil, thar ſhe hath her heizht and ſpreadings : Witneſs 
Clowns, Fools, and fellows that from nothing, are lifred ſome few ſteps 
upon Fortunes ladder : where, ſccing the glorious repreſentment of 
Honour, above z they are ſo greedy of imbracing, that they ſtrive 
to leap thither atonce : ſo by overreaching themſelves in the way, 
they fail of the exd, and fall, And all this happineſs, eithcr for 
want of Education,\which ſhould ſeaſon their mnds with the gene- 
rous precepts of Morality ;, or, which is more powerful, Example : 
or elle, for lack of a diſcerning Fudgement, which will tell them, 
that the beſt way thither, is to go about, by humility and deſert, 
Otherwiſe, the River of Contempt runs betwixt them and it : and 
if they go not by theſe paſſages, rhey muſt of neceſſity either rury 
back with ſhame, or ſuffcr in the deſperate venture. Of Trees, 
I obſerve, G O D hath choſen the Yize, a low plant, that creeps up- 
on the helpful wal : Of all Beaſts, the ſoft and patient Lambe : Of 
all Fowls, the milde and gall-leſs Dove, CHRIST is the Roſe 
of the Field, and the Lilly of the Fally. When GOD appeared to 
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Moſes z it was not inthe lofty Cedar, nor the ſturdy Oake, nor the 
ſpreading Plane 3 butin a Buſh , an humble, ſlender, abject ſhrub. 
As ifhe would by theſe eledions, check the conceited arrogance of 
Man. Nothing procureth Love, like Humility : nothing Hate, like 
Pride. The proud man walks among daggers, pointed againſt him : 
whereas the humble and the affable havethe people for their guard in 
dangers. To be humble to our S»perionrs, is duty : to our Equals, 
curteſie ; to our Inferiours, nobleneff, Which for all her lowneff , 
carries ſuch a ſway, that ſhe may command their ſouls, Burt, we 
muſt rake heed, we expreſs it not in unworthy Attoxs. For then 

leaving Yertue, itfals into diſdained baſeneſs : which is the unboubt- 

able badge of one, that will betray Sectety, So far as a man, both in 

words and aeeds , may be free from flattery, and unmanly cowardiſe ; 

he may be humble with commendation, Bur ſurely, no circumſtance 
.| can make the expreſſion of pride laudable, If ever ir be, 'ris when ft 

meets with axdac:0e pride,and conquers,Of this good it may then be 

author, that the affronting man, by his own folly, may learn the way 

to his duty, and wit. Yet this I cannot fo well call Pride, as an 

emulation of the divine Fuſtice 3 which will alwayes vindicate it ſelf 
"= == ones: andis indeed ſaid to fight"againſt no ſix, 

ut Przae. 


— 


VII. 
Of Reward and Service. 
Wi it lights upon a worthy nature , there is nothing pro- 


cures a more faithful ſervice, then the Maſters liberality : nor 
is there any thing makes that appear more , then a zrue fidelity. 
They arceach of other alternate 'haped. begerting and begotten, 
Certainly , if theſe were pratiſed , great men need not fo often 
change their followers : nor would the Patrons be abandoned by 
their old attendants. Rewards are not given, but paid, to ſervants 
that be good and wiſe, ' Nor ought that bloud ro be accounted loft, 
which 1s out-letted for a noble Maſter. Worth will never fail to 
give Deſert her bayes, A liberal Maſter , that loves his Servant 
well, is in ſome ſort a God unto him: which may both give him 
blefings, and prote&t him from danger. And believe it, on the 
other bde ,a diligent and diſcreet Servant, is one of the beſt friends 
that a man can be bleſt withal, He can do whatſoever a Friend 
may : and will be commanded with leſſer hazzard of loſing. Nay, 
he may in a kinde, challenge a glory above his Maſter - for , 
though it be harder to play a Kings part well, then 'tis to a@ a 
Subjects; yet natures inclination is much more bent to rule chen | 
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to obey : ſervice, being a condition, which is not found in any Crea- 
tures of one kinde, but Man», Now, if the Queſtion be, when men 
meet in theſe relations, who ſhall the firſt begin > The lot will ſure- 


| ly fall upon the ſervart : forhe is tycd in duty to be diligent 3 and 


that ever binds without exception. The Lord istycd bur by his ho- 
our : which is voluntary , and not compullive ; Liberality being a 
free adjeion, and not atye in his bargain, Tis good ſometimes tor 
a Lord to uſe aſervant like a friend, like a companion : bur 'tis al- 
ways fit for a ſervant to pay him the reverence due to a Maſſey. Pride 
becomes neither the commander nor the commanded, Evcry family is 
bur a ſeveral plume of feathers : the mcaneſt is of the ſelt-ſame ſtuff : 
only he that made the plume, was pleaſed to ſer the Lord high- 
eſt, The power of commanding, is rather political, then from equal 
nature. The ſervice of man to man, followed not the Creation, bur 
the fall of man + andtill Noah curs'd his ſon, the name of ſervaze 
is not read in Scripture. Since , there is no abſolute freedom to 
be found below, even Kings are but more ſplendid ſervants , for 
the common body, There is a mutability berween the Lord and 
aſſals, The Lord ſerves them of inks 3 and they him, in 
his pleaſures and conveniences. Vertne is the truclt liberty : nor is 
he free, that ſtoops to paſſions + nor he in bondage , that ſerves a 
noble Maſter, When Demonax {aw one cruel in the beating of a 
Servant : Fie (ſaycs he) forbear 3 left by the World, your ſelf be 


taken for the ſervant, And if we hayg any faith in Clandian, we 
may believe, that 


Fallitur, egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 
Servitium : nunquam libertas gratior extat 


Luam ſub Rege pi0, —— 


He knowsno bondage, whom a good King ſwayes : 
For freedom never ſhines with cleerer rayes, 
Then when brave Princes raign. 


Imperionſneſs turns that ſervant into a ſlave 3 which moderation 
makes as an humble-ſpeaking friend, Seneca begins an Epiſtle with 
een, BY his f/:exd lived familiar with his ſervant, Neither 
can have comfort, where both are #ncommunicable. I confeſs, the 
like countenance is not to be ſhewed to all. That which makes a 
wiſe man modeſt, makes a fool unmannerly. *Tis the ſawcy ſervant 
that cauſes the Lord to ſhrink his deſcending favours. Of the two, 
pride is the more tolerable in a Maſter, The other is a prepoſterouſ- 
neſs, which Solomon ſaw the earth did groan for. Hadrian ſent his 
tnferiour ſervant a box on the ear, for walking but between two 
Senatours, ASI would not ſerve , to be admitted to nothing, but 
to high commands : So think, whos'cre is rudely malepert, ble- 
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miſhes the diſcretion of himſclf, and his Lord, As there ought to 
be equality, becauſe Nature has made it : ſo there ought to be a 
difference , becauſe Fortune has ſet it. Yet cannot the aiftance of 
their Fortunes be ſo much, as their eerneſs, in being Men, No Fate 
can fright away that likeneſs, The other we have found in motion 
in variance ; Even to rare and inverted mutations. Let not the Lord 
abuſe his ſervant 3 for 'tis poſſible he may fall below him : Let nor 
the ſervant negle& his Maſter ; for he may be caſt to a meaner 
condition, Ler the ſervant deſerve, and the Maſter recompenſe : 
and if they would both be zoble , the beſt way is for thoſe that be 
ſubje&, ro forger their ſervices 3 and for thoſe that are Commanders, 
to remember them, So, each loving other, for their generous wor- 
thineſs ; the world ſball ſtrew praiſes in both their paths. If the 
ſervant ſuppoſe his lot be hard, ler him think, that ſervice is nothi 
but the free-mans calling : wherein while he is , he is bound to dil- 
charge himſclf wel, | 


——— 


VIII. 


Of Reprebenſion, ſ 


wo reprehend well, is both the hardeſt', and moſt neceſſary 
part of friendſhip. Who is it, that will either or merit a 
check, or endure one > Yet wherein can a friend more unfold his 
love, then in preventing dangers, before their birth: or, inreducing 
a man to ſafety, which is travelling in the way to rnine? I grant, 
the manner of the application, may turn the benefit into an injury : | 
and then it both ſtrengtheneth Error, and wounds the Giver, Cor- 
retton is never in vain. Vice is a miery m_—_ - if chou ſtriveſt 
to help one out, and dolt not ; thy ſtirring him, ſinks him in the 


| further. Fury is the madder for his chain. When rhou chideſt thy 


wandering friend, do it ſecretly ; in ſeaſon 3 inlove : Not in the 
ear of a popular convention : For many times , the preſence of a 
multitude, makes a man take up an unjuſt defence, rather then fall 
in a juſt ſhame, Diſcaſed eyes endure not an unmasked Sux : nor 
does the wound bur rankle more , which is vanned by the publike 
air. Nor can I much blame a mat, though he ſhuns to make the 
Vulgar his Coxfeſfor ; for they are the moſt uncharitable zel-rales 
that the burthcned Earth doth ſuffer. They underſtand nothing but 
the dregzs of attions : and with ſpattering thoſe abroad, they be- 
ſmear a deſerving fame, A man had better be convinced in private, 
then be made guilty by a Proclamation, Open rebukes are for Ma- 
giſtrates,and Courts of Juſtice : for Stalled Chambers, and for Scarlets, 


in the thronged Hall, Private, are for friends ; where all the witneſſes | 
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of the offenders bluſhes, are blind, and deaf, and dumb, VVe ſhould 


do by them, as Foſeph thought rohave done by Mary, ſeck to cover | 
blemiſhes, with ſecreſte. Puklick reproof, is like ſtriking of a Deer | 
in the herd, it not only wounds him, to thelols of inabling bloxd : | 


but betrayes him to the Hound, his Exemy : and makes him, by his 
fellows, be puſht out of company. Even concealment of a fault, 
argues ſome charity to the Delinquent : and when we tell him of 
ir in ſecret, it ſhews, we wil(h , he ſhould amend, betore the 


world comes to know his amiſs. Next, it ought to be in ſeaſor, 


neither when the brain is miſted, with _—_ fumes : nor when the 
minde is madded, with un-reined paſſions. 


ertatnly, he is drunk 


himſelf , that profanes Reaſon ſo, as to urge it toa drunken man. | 
Nature unlooſed in a flying ſpeed, cannot come off with a ſud- | 


den ſtop. 


Quis matrem, niſi mentis inops, in funere Nati 
Flere wvotat ? mon hoc ulla monenda loco eff, 


He's mad, that dries a Mothers eycs full ryde 
Ar her Sops grave : There 'tis no tume to chide : 


Was the opinion of the ſmootheſt Poer, To admoniſh a man in the 
height of his paſſion 3 is to call a Souldier to Conneel, in the midft, 
in the heat of a battail, Let the combat lack, and then thou maift 
expect a hearing. All paſfons are like rapid torrents : they ſwell 
the more, for mecting with a dam in their violence, He thar will 
hear nothing in the rage androre of his a»ger, will, after a pauſe, 
inquire of you, Seem you to forget$im ; and he will the ſooner 
remember himſelf, For it often falls out, that the end of paſſios, is 
the beginning of repentance. Then will it be calic to draw back 
a retiring man :: As a Boat is rowed with leſs labour, when it hath 
both a wind and tide to drive ir. A word ſeaſonably given, like a 
Rudder, {ometimes ſtecrs a man quite into another courſe, Vhen 
the Macedonian Philip was capring in the view of his Captives : 
ſlayes Demades , =— Since Fortune has made you like Agamemnon, 
why will you ſhew your ſelf like Therſites > And this chang'd him 
to another man. A blow beſtow'd in the ftriking time, is better 
then ten, delivered unſeafonably. There are ſome nicks in Time, 
which whoſoever findes , may promiſe to himſelf ſucceſs. As in 
all things, fo in this 3 eſpecially if he do itas he ought, 7 love, Ir 
15 not good to be too zerrical and virulent. Kinde words make rough 
actions plaufible, The bitterneſs of Reprehenſion , is inſweetned 
with the pleafingnel(s of Compellations, If ever flattery might be law- 
ful, here is a cauſe, that would give it admiſſion. To be plaiz , ar- 
gues honeſty : bur to be pleaſing, argues diſcretion, Sores are nor 
to be anguiſh't with a rultick preſſure ; but gently ſtroaked with a 
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againſt himſelf, It is not conſonant,that a member ſo un-boned as the 


as we for falling backward , when you your ſelves do retrograde | 


with much more eaſe , be brought to know their Yices, Shame 
will not let them be axgry with them, that ſo equally deal both 
the Rod, and Lawrel, If he be much our Saperior; 'tis good to do 
it ſometimes in Parables, as Nathan did to David - So, let him 
by colletFion, give himſelf the cenſure. If he be an equal , let it 
appear, affettion, and the truth of friendſhip urging it. It he be 
our i»feriour, let it ſeem our care , and deſire to benefit him, 
Towards all, I would be fure to ſhew humility, and love. 
Thon:zh I find a little bluſter for the preſent, I am confident , 1 
ſhall meer with #hanks afterward, And in my abſence, his re- 
verend report, following me, If not : the beft way to loſe a 

friend; is by ſeeking , by my love to ſave him, Tis beſt for | 
others, that they hate me for wice ; but if I muſt be hated, *ris 
beſt {or my ſelf, that they hate me for my goodneſs, For, then 
am 1 mine own antidote , againſt all the poyſoz , they can [p#t 


upon Me, 
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| Switors , for his life and ſoul : Yertne, Vice, They both travail'd 


I X. 


of Time's continual ſpeed. 


N all the a&ioxs that a May performs, ſome part of his life paſſeth. 
We dye with doing that, for which only, our ſliding life was 
granted, Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his conſtant pace, 
and flics as faſtin idleneſs, as in imployment, Whether we play, 
or labour, or ſleep, or dance, or ſtudy, the Sun poſteth, and the ſand | 
runs. An hour of Vice is as long as an hour of Yertze, Bur the | 
difference which follows upon goed attions, is infinite from that of 
ill ones. The good, though it diminiſh our te here, yer it layes 
up a pleaſure tr Eternity 3 and wall recompenſe what it taketh 
away, with a plentiful return at laſt, When we trade with Yer- 
tue, we do but buy pleaſure with expence of time. So it is not ſo 
mucha conſuming of time,as an exchange. Or as a man ſows his corn, 
he is content to want it a while, that he may, at the harveſt, receive 
it with advantage, Bur the bad deeds that we do here, do not only 
rob us of ſomuch time ; but alſo be-ſpeak a torment for hereat- 
ter : and that in ſuch a life, as the greateſt pleaſure we could there 
be crown'd withal, would be the very at# of dying. The one rrea- 
ſures up a pleaſure ina laſting life : the other provides ws torture 
in a death eternal, Man , afloon as he was made, had twogreat 


the world with trains, harbingers , and large attendance - Vertue 
had before her, Truth, running naked, valiant, but wnelegart : then 
labour, cold, hunger, thirſt, care, vigilance ;, and theſe tur poorly 
arayed, and (he 1n plain, though clean attire. Bur looking near, 
ſhe was of ſuch a ſelf-perfet#ion ; that ſhe might very well em- 
bleme, whatſoever Ommniporency could make moſt rare. Modeſt (he 
was : and ſo lovely ; That whoſoever look't bur ſtedfaſtly upon her, 
could not, but i»ſoul him(elf in her, After her, followed Content: 
full of Fewels, Coins, Perfumes, and all the maſſy riches of the world. 
Then Foy, with Maſquers, Mirth, Revelling, and all Eſſential plea- : 
ſures, Next Honor, with all the ancient Orders of Nobility, Scep- o 
ters, Thrones, and Crowns Imperial. Laſtly, Glory, ſhaking ſuch 
a brightneſs from her Sunny Treſſes, that I have heard, no man could | 
ever come ſo near, as to deſcribe her truly, And behind all theſe, y 
came Eternity, caſting a Ring aboutthem 3 which like a ſtrong in- : 
chantment , made them for ever the ſame. Thus Yertue, Vice 
thus: Before her , Firſt went Lying, a ſmooth, painted huwiſe : 
clad all in Changeable, but under her garments, full of ſcabs, and 
ugly lcers, She ſpoke pleaſingly, and promiſe$ whatſoever could 
be wiſh: for, in- the behalf of her Miſtris, Yice. Upon her , Wit 
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waited : a conceited fellow, and one that much rook Man with his 
pretty 1ricks and gambals, Next Sloth, and Luxury, {o full ; that 
they were after choaked with their own far, Then (becauſe ſhe 
could nor have the true ones , for , they follow Yertue) ſhe gets 
Impoſtors, to perſonate Content, Foy, Honor, in all their wealthand 
royalties : After theſe, ſhe comes her ſelf, ſumpruouſly apparell'd, 
bur a »aſty ſurfcited Sur 3 whereby, if any 4ſt her, they were ſure 
by her breath to periſh. After her, followed on aſodain, like exe- 
mies in ambuſh, guilt, horror, ſhame, lofi, want, ſorrow, torment, 
Thefe charm d with Eternities Ring, as the other, And thus they 
wooed fond Man ; who taken with the ſubtil .corenages of Fice, 
yeelded to lye with her : where he had his mature ſo impoyſon'd, 
that his ſeed was all contaminated, and his corruption even to this 
day, is ſtill Condwited to his undone Peſterity, It may be Virgil knew 
of ſuch a ſtory when he writ, 


Quiſquis enim duros caſus virtutis amore 
Vicerit. ille ſibi laudemque decuſque parabit - 

At qui deſidiam, luxumque fequetur inertems 
Dum fugit oppoſitos, incauta mente, labores, 
Tarps inopſque ſimul, miſerabile tranſiget evum, 


Man that Love-conquers Yertwes thorny wayes, 
Rears to himſelf a fame-rombe, for his Autry 
But he that Z»ft, and Leaden Sloth doth prize, | 
While heedleſs he, oppoſed Labour flyes ; | 
All, toul and poor, moſt miſcrably dies. 


'Tis true, they , both ſpend us time alike : nay thany times, 
honeſt induſtry ſpends a man more, then the ungirthed ſotaces , of 
a ſenſual Libertine : unleſs they be purſued with inordinatemeſs ; 
then they deſtroy the preſent, thorten the future, and haſten pain. 
Why ould I'wiſh to paſs away this fe ill, which to rchoſethar | 
are ill, is che beft ? 1f I muſt dayly eſſex ir, ir ſhall be by that, 
which ſhall joy me with a future Income, Time is like a I 
which never Anchors: while I am aboord, I had better do thoſe 
things, that may advantage me at my landing, then practiſe ſuch, | 
as ſhall cauſe my commitment , when I cometo the ſhore, What- 
ſocvcr I do, I would think what will become of it, when it is 
done. If good, 1 will go on to finiſh it. If bad, I will cither Neha 
off, where I am, or not undertake it at all, Yzce, like an unthrift, 
ſclls away the Inheritance, while it's but in Rewverſion ; Bur Yertue, 
husbanding all things well, is a Purchaſer, Hear but the witty Spa- 
uiards Diltich 3 

Ampliat etatis ſpatium ſibi, vir bonus, hoc eſt 
Vivere bs, vita peſſe priore frui, 
He that his former well-lcd lite injoyes, 
Lives twice : ſo gives addition to his dayes, | 
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| things we aim at, as Travellers do Towns in hilly Countreys 3 we 


| God that made diſpoſing Nature, 


: 3 = : eaſily, | 


X. 
Of Fiolence and eagerneſs, 


He too eager purſuit of a thing, hinders the #»joyment. For, | 
[ it makes men take indiref wayes, which, though they pro- | 
ſper ſometimes , are bleſſed never. The Covetows , becauſe he is 
mad upon riches , praRiſeth izjurioxs courſes, which God curſing, | 
bring him to a ſpeed poverty. Oppreſſion will bring a Conſumption | 
upon thy gains. Wealth ſnatch't up by «njuſt and injurious ways, | 
like a rorten ſheep, will infet thy healthful flock, We think by | 
wrong to hide our ſelves from wart, when 'tis that only, which un- | 
avoidably xls it on us. Like Theeves , that hooking for clothes | 
in the dark, they draw the Owner, which takes , and then impri- 
ſons them. He that longs for Heaven, with ſuch impatience , as 
he will ki himſelf, that he may be there the ſooner, may by that 
att, be excluded thence; and lye gnaſhing of his teeth in Hell. 
Nay, though we be in the righr way, our haſte will make our ſtay 
the longer 3 He, that rides all upon the driving ſpur , tyres his 
Horſe ere his journey ends : ſo is thcre the /ater, for making ſuch 
wnwonted ſpeed, He is like a giddy meſſenger, that runs awny with- 
out his erraxd: ſo diſpatches leſs for his nimbleneſs. When God 
hath laid out Man 4 way, in wain he ſeeks a near one. We ſee the 


Judge them near, at the eyes end ; becauſe we ſee not the valleys, 


and the brook in them, that 7»terpoſe. So, thinking to rake ſhorter 
courts, we are led about, through 7gnorance, and incredulity. Surely | 

| owe her better, then impertect 
man, And he thar is once perſwaded of this, will rather ſtay the 
leiſure of the Deity, then follow the chaſe of his own deluſions. We 
go ſureſt, when we poaſt not in a precipitation, Sudden rifings, 


have ſeldom ſound foundations. We might ſweat leſs, and avail 


more. How have I ſcen a Beef-brain'd-fellow (that hath only had 
impudence enough to ſhew himſelf a fool ) thruſt into diſcourſes of 
wit, thinking to get eſteem 3 when, all that he hath purchaſed, hath 
been only, the hiſs of the wiſe , and a juſt deriſion from the abler 
judgements. Nor willit be leſs zoy{ſome, then we have already found 
it , incommodious, What jealous and envious furies gnaw the 
burning breaſt of the ambitious fool ? What fears and cares affrighr 
the ſtarting ſleeps of the covetous ? Of which if any happen, they 
cruſh him, ten times heavier, then they would do the mind of the 
well-remper'd-man, All that affect things over-violemly, do over- 
violently grieve in the diſappointment. Which is yer occaſioned, by 
thar, the roo-much earneſtneſs. Wharſoever I wiſh for,I will purſue 
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eaſily, though I do it aþiduonſly. And if I can, the hands diligence, | 
ſhall go without the /caping bounds of the heart. So if it happeti 
well , I ſhall have more content - as coming leſs expectcd, 

Thoſe joys claſp us with a friendlier a7m, that ſteal upon us, 
when we look not for them. If ir fall out ill, my mind riot being 
ſer on't, will reach me patrence, in the ſadning want, Þ will cozen 
| pain, with careleſneſs ; and plump my joys, by letting them ſurprize 
| me. As, I would not neglect a ſodain good opportunity ; ſol would 
not fury my ſelf in the ſearch, 


| — — ——_ — ———— ——— —— — — — 


| X I, 
Of the trial of Faith and Friendſhip. 


| Bs and Friendſhip, are ſeldom truly tried, but in extremes, 
To find friends when we have no need of them, and to 
want them, when we have , arc both alike eaſe, and common. In 
Proſperity, who will not profeſs, to love a man > In Adverſity, how 
few will ſhew that they do #t indeed > When we are happy, in the 
Spring-tide of Abundance, and the riſing flood of Plenty, then, the 
world will be out ſervant : then, all men flock about us, with bared 
heads, with bended bodies, and proteſting tongues. Burt when theſe 
pleaſing waters fall to ebbing ; when wealth but ſhifteth , to another 
ſtand: Then,men look upon us at a diſtance ; and ſtiffen them(elves, 
as if they were in Armor , leſt, (it they ſhould comply us ) they 
ſhould get a wound in the cloze, Adverſity is like Penelope's night ; 
which #ndoes all , that ever the day did weave, Tis a miſery, 
that the knowledge of ſuch a bleſſedneſs, as a friend is, can hardly 
be without ſome ſad miſ-fortune, For we can riever throughly zry 
him, bur in the kick of malignant Chapce, And till we have zry'd 
him, our knowledge can be call'd, butby the name of Hope. Whar a 
pitiful plight is poor duſt-temper d-man in, when he can ncither be 
truly happy , without a friend ; nor yer know him to be a true 
friend , without his being #happy ? Our, Fortunes, and our ſelves, 
are things ſo cloſely link'd, that we know not , which is the cauſe 
of the love , that we find. When theſe two ſhall part, we may 
then diſcern to which of them affetFi9v will make wing : Vhen 
they are covered together , we know not , which is in pwrſnir. 
When they riſe and break, we ſhall then ſee, which is aimed at. 1 
confeſs he is happy, that finds a true friend in extremity - but he # 
happier, that findeth not extremity, wherein to try his friend, Thus the 
trial of friendſhip, is by finding, whar others will do for us. Bur the 
tryal of Faith js,by finding what we will do for God, To truſt him for | 
eſtate, when we have the Evidences in our Iron Cheſt, is eaſie 3 and | 

not 
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not thayk-worthy. But to depend upon him, for what we cannot ſee 3 | 
As *tis more hard for Man to do ; ſo 'tis more acccprable to God, if | 
it be done. For , in that a& , we make confeſſion of his Deity. 
We know not in the flows of our contentedneſs, what we our 
ſelves are ; or,how we could neglett our ſelves, to follow God,com- 
manding us, All men will be Peters, in their bragging tongue : and 
moſt men will be Peters, in their baſe denial, Bur few men will be 
| Peters, in their quick repentance. When we are well, we {wear we 
will notlcave him, in our greatcſt ſickneſf - bur when our ſickneſs 
| comes , we forget our vows; and ffay. When we meet with 
| blows, that will force us, cither to let go our hold of God, or our 
ſelves : day bun Lee our ſouls will cleave the faſteſt, And, 
of this t-yal, excellent is the uſe , we may make, . If we find our 
Faith upon the Teſt, firm z it will be unto us, a perpetual banquet, 
If we find it daſtardly ſtarting aide , knawing the weakneſs , we 
| may ſtrive to ſincw it, with a ſtronger nerve, So that it ever is, ci- 
| ther the aſſurance of our happineſs, or the way , whereby we may 
| find it, Without this confidence in a power that is alwayes able 
to aid us, we wander, both in trouble and doubt. Infidelity is the 
cauſe of all our woes, the ground of all our fins, Not truſting 
God , we diſcontent our ſelves with fears and ſolicitations : and 
to cure theſe, we run into prohibited paths, Unworthy earthes 
worm | that canſt think God of ſo un-noble a nature, as that 
he will ſuffer ſuch to want, as with a __ endevour do de- | 
pend upon him. Ir is not uſual with Mar, to be ſo bate. And canſt 
thou believe, that moſt heroical and Omnipotent Infiniteneſs of his, 
will abridge a follower of ſuch poor toes , as the accontrements of 
this life are > Can a Deity be inhumane > Or can he that graſps 
the unemprtyed proviſions of the world in his hand, be a niggard 
to his ſons, unlel(s he ſecs it for their good and benefit ? Nay, 
could'{t rhou that readeſt this (whatſoever thou art) it thou had'ſt 
but a Sarepran widows Cryſe of Gold, could'ſt thou ler a diligent 
and affeQtionate ſervant, that ever waited on thee , want nece(- 
ſarics > Could'ſt thou endure to ſee himſhamed in diſgracing raggs ; 
nipt to a benumming, with the 1cy thumbs of winter ; complaining 
for want of ſuſtenance; or negle&ed in the times of ſickneſs ? 
E appeal to thy inward and more woble acknowledgement ; I 
know , thou coud'ſt not, O perverſe thought of per-perverted 
man And wilt thou yer imagine, thon canſt want [8 things as 
thefe, from ſo unbounded a bounty as his is> Serve him, and 
bur believe ; and upon my ſoul, he will never fail thee, for whar 
is moſt conventent, O my God | my Refuge, my Altar, and my ſouls 
| Anchor : 1 begs that I may but ſerve thee, and depend upox thee : 
I need not begg ſupply ro the other rwo, thou giveſt thar withour 
aSking, Thou asf for my ſelf, my ſouls wiſhes are not for a 
vaſt abundance, If ever I ſhould wiſh aplenty z it ſhould be for my 
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friends , not me. I care notto abound in abounding ; and I am per- 
{waded, I ſhall never want ; not neceſſaries, not conveniencies. Let 
me find my heart dutitul, and my fazth upon trial ſtedfaſt: and I am 


ſure cheſe will be ground enough for ſutficient happineff , while I 
live here. 


OO — 


X11, 
That a wiſe man may gain by any company, 


$ there is no Book ſo poorly furniſhed, out of which a man 
may not gather ſomething , for his benefit : ſo is there no 
company (o ſavagely bad, but a wiſe man may from ir learn ſome- 
thing ro make himſelf berrer. ice is of ſuch a roady complexion, that 
ſhe cannot chuſe bur teach the ſoul to hate : So lothſome, when ſhe's 
ſeen in her own ugly dreſs ; that , like a man faln in a pit before 
us, ſhe gives us warning to avoyd the danger. So admirablyhar 
God diſpoſed of the wayes of Mar ; that even the ſight of wice in | 
others, is like a Warning-arrow ſhot, for us to take heed, When 
ſhe thinks by p—_ of her ſelf, to procure a train ; God , by 
his ſecret working, makes her turn her weapons againſt her ſelf : | 
and ſtrongly plead for her Adverſary, Yertvue. Of which take Bala- 
am fora type: who intending to curſe the 7ſraelites , had enforced 
blefings, pur in his diſſenting r07gue. We are wrought to good by 
contraries. Foul atts, keep Vertue from the charms of Fice, 
Sayes Horace, 


Inſuevit Pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitioram queque notando, 
Quum me hortaretur parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 
Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius ? utque 
Barrus inops ? Magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit. A turpi meretrics amore 
Ouum deterreret, Settant diſſimilis ſis, 

— Sc me 
Formabat puerum dittis,——— 


Thus my beſt Father taught 

Me, toflye Vice ; by noting thoſe were naught. 
When he would charge me thrive, and ſparing be, 
Content, with whar he had prepar'd for me : 
Sec*{t not how ill young Albus lives > how low 
Poor Barrus ? Sure, a weighty Item, how 
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One ſpent his means. And when he meant to ſtrike 
A hate to Whores ; To Sefay be not like. 

thus me a child 

He with his Precepts faſhion'd 


I confeſs, I do not learn to corrett faults in my ſelf, by any thing | 
more, then by ſeeing how uncomly they appear in others. Who | 
can but think what a naſty Beaſt he 15 in his drunkenneſs , that hath 
ſeen how noyſome it hath made another > How like a nated ſop, | 
ſpunged , even to the cracking of a skin ? Who will not abhor a | 
cholerick paſſion, and a ſawcy pride in himſelf ; that ſees how ridicu- | 
lows and contemptible they render thoſe, thar are infeſted with them > | 
Why ſhould be fo beſottedly blinde, as to believe, others ſhould | 
not ſpy thoſe vices in me, which I canſce, when they do diſcloſe in | 
| them ? Vertue and Vice, whenſoever they come to ae? , are both | 
| margin'd with a pointing fizger 3 bur in the zntenr, the difference js ! 
| much : when 'tis ſet againſt Yertrue , ir berokens then reſpect and | 
| worth : but againſt vice,'tis ſet in ſcorn,and for averſ10n, Thougherhe | 
bad man be the worſe, for having wice in his eye - yet the good man is | 
the better, for all that he ſces, is z{{. 'Tis certain, neither example,nor | 
precept, (unleſs ir be in matters wholly religious,) can be the abſolute | 
| zuides of the true wiſe man, "Tis only a knowing, and a prattical 
Judgement of his own, that can dire& him in the maze of life - in 
the buſtle of the world : in the twitches and the twirls of Fate, The | 
other may help us ſomething in the general 3, bur cannot be ſufficient | 
in particulars, Mans life is like a State , ſtill caſual in the future, | 
No man can leave his Succeſſor rules for ſeverals ; becauſe he knows 
not how the times will be, He thar lives alwayes by Book-rules, ſhall 
ſhew himſelf affeed,and a fool.I will do that which I ſee comely, (fo 
it be not diſhoneſt) rather then what a grave Philoſopher commands | - 
me tothe contrary, I will take, whart I ſee is fitly good , from any - 
but I think there was never any one may, that liv'd ro be a perfect? 
guide of perfeftion, In manythings, I ſhall fall ſhort : inſome things 
I maygo beyond him, We feed not the body, with the food of one 
diſh only : nor does the ſedulows Bee, thyme all her thizhes from one 
Flowers \ingle vertues, She takes the beſt from many ; and together, 
ſhe makes them ſerve : not without working that to honey , which 
the putrid Spider would convert to poyſon. Thus ſhould the wiſe may 
do. But, even by this, he may better learn to love the 200d, then 
avoid that which is offenſive. Thoſe that are throughly arted in 
Navigation, do as well know the Coaſts, as the Ocean : as well the 
Flaws, the Sands, the Shallows, and the Rocks ; as the ſecure depths, 
in the moſt wwperillogs Channel, So, I think, thole that are perfect 
zen, ( 1 ſpeak of perfedtion lince the fall) muſt as well know bad, 
that they may abtrude it ; as the good, that they may embrace, And, 
this knowledge we can neither have fo cheap, or fo certain , as by 
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ſecing it in others , with a piriful diſlike, Surely we ſhall know 
Yerine the better, by ſecing that, which is not ſhe, If we could paſs 
the world, without mccting Yice : then, the knowledge of Yertue 
| only were ſufficient, Bur 'tis not poſſible to live, and not encounter 
| ber. Vice is asa God nn this world ; whither can we go to fly it ? 
It hath an »biquity, and z#leth rom, 1 wiſh no man to know it, ci- 
ther by »ſe, or by zntryſton + bur being unwittingly caſt upon it, let 
him obſerve, for his own more ſafe direction. Thou art happy, 
when thou mak'ſt another mans vices ſteps for thee, to climb ro 
Heaven by. The wiſe Phyſitian makes the poyſon medicinable, Ever 
the ud of the world, by the induſtrious Hollander, is turned to an 
uſeful fel. 1t I light on good company, it ſhall eirher induce me to a 
 »ew good,or confirm me in my liked old, It I lighr on bad, I will, by 
' confidering their dull tains, either corrett thoſe faulrs I have, oft ſhun 
thoſe that I mizht have. As the Marixer thathath Sea-room, can make 
any wind erveto ſerhim forward,in his wiſhed voyage:ſoa wife man 
' may take advantage from any company,to ſer himſelf forward to wver- 
tes Religion. Vice is (ubril,and weaving, for her own preferment:why 
ſhould nor Yerine be plotting for hers ? Ir requires as much policy 
to grow good, as great, There is an innocential providence , as 
well as the Myneſs of a wwlpine craft, There are wices to be | 
diſplac'd; that would ftop us, in the way of our Riſe, There 
are parties to be made on our fide 3 good Mementoes , to uphold | 
us when we are declining, through the private lifts of our »»juſt 
maligners, There is a King to. be pleaſed ; that may proteR 
' us againſt the ſhock of the exvious Plebetans : the reigning hu- | 
mors of the time, that plead cuſtom, and not reaſon. We 
; muſt have ynrelligencers abroad , to learn what pratiſes, Sins | 
| ( our Enemies) have on foot againſt us : and beware what ſu«##s 
: we entcrtain, left we diſhonour our felves in their grant, Every 
\ 200d man is a Leiger here for Heaven : and he muſt be wife 
' and circumſpe&t, to vain the fleek navations of thoſe , that 
' would undo him, And , as thoſe that are fo for the Kingdoms 
| of Earth, will gain ſomcthing from all Societies that they 
| fall upon: So , thoſe that are for this higher Empire ; may ga- | 
| ther {omething beneficial, from all that they ſhall converſe with ; 
| either ſor prevention, or confirmation : cither to ſtrengthen trhem- 
' ſelves, or confound their oppoſers, 
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begun with him, (that is, in-his youth) ' ir promiſerh ſo much , char 
'he is lothto /eave it : when it 'grows to the middle , the A of 
wirility , then he ſees the Scenes grow thick, and fill , he would 
gladly underſtand the end - but, when that draws ncar, and he finds | 


XIIL 
Of Man's unwillingneſs to dye. | 
| 


Hat ſhould make usall ſo unwilling to dy,when yet we know, 
wW till death, we cannot be accounted happy ? Is it {weetnefs | 
we find in this lifes ſolaces ? Is there pleaſure in the luſhious Lloud? : 


Is it the horronr, or the pain, that dothin Death affright us > Or, is | 


it our fear, and doubt of what ſhall become of us after > Or, is it 


the guilt of our miſ-guided ſouls, already condemning us , by the | 
pre-apprehenſion of a future puniſhment ? If I found Death terrible | 


alike to all, I ſhould think there were ſomething more in Death ; 
yea, and in life too, then yet we do imagine. Bur, I find one man 
can as willingly dye, as another man can be willing to 4ine, Some, 


that can as gladly leave this world, as the wiſe man , being old, 


can forbear the Court, There arc, to whom Death doth ſeem no 


more then a bloud-letting : and theſe, I find, are of the ſort of men, 
which we generally do efteem for wiſe, — Every man, in the Play 
of this woo 1 beſides an Aor, is a Spettator too : when "tis new 
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whart that will be ; he is then content to depart, and leave his room 
to ſucceeders, Nay, many times, while beforc this, he conſiders, 
that *ris all as it were deluſion , and a dream, and paſſeth away, as 
the conſumed dew, or as the ſound of a Bell that is rung 3 he then 
grows weary with expectation, and his life is entertain'd with a 
redious diſlike of it ſelf. Oh the unſerled conceir of Man! thar 
ſeeking after quiet, finds his wnreſt the more : that knows neither 
what he &, nor what he ſhall be! We are like men benighted in 
a Wilderneſs : we wander in the treag of ſeveral paths - we try one, 
and preſently find another is more /ikely - we follow that, and meer 
with more, that croſ\ it : and while we are diſtracted abont theſe 
various wayes, the fierce Beaſt, Death, devours us. I find two ſorts 
of men, that differ much, in their conceptions that they hold of 
Death. One lives in a full joy here : he ſings, and revels, and 
pleaſants his mow » aSif his harveſt were perpetual ; and the whole 
worlds face faſhion'd to a poſture, laughing upon him. And this 
man would do any thing , rather then dye - whereby he tells us, 
(though his rongue expreſs it not ) that he expects a worſe eſtate 
hereafter, Another lives hardly here, with a heavy heart , furrow- 
ing of a mournful face - as if, like the Beaſt, he were yeaned into 
the world, only to a& a ſad mars part, and dye : And this man 
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ſeeks Death, and miſſes him ; inti mating, that he cxpr&ts a better 
condition by Death : for "tis ſure, Natura ſemper in meliorem 1en- 
dit : Nature evcr aims at better; nor would ſhe wiſh a chanoe, 
it ſhe did not think it a bencfit, Now, what do theſe two tell 
us © bur thar there is both a miſery and a joy attending May, when 
he is vaniſht Fence, The like is ſhewed by the goed man, and the 
bad: one avoiding what the other would wiſh 3 at leaſt nor 
refuſe, upon offer. For , the good man I muſt reckon with the 


wiſe 5 as one that equally can aye, or live, He knows, while he is 
| here, Ged will protc@ him ; and whenhe gocs hence, God will re- 
cerve him, I borrow it frem the Father : Non ita vixi, ut memix- 
iſſe pudeat : nec timeo mori, quia bonum habeg Dominum, 1] have 
not ſo liv'd, as I ſhould be aſhamed: nor fear I to dye, for God is 
merciful, Certainly, we arc never at quiet, in any thing long, till 
we have conquered the fear of death. Every ſpettacle of Mortality 
terrifies, Every caſual danger affrights us,- Into what a dump , did 
the ſight of Cy74% Tomb , ſtrike the moſt noble Alexander ? It 
comes , like an _—_ of Treaſon in 'a Tollity blaſts us, like a 
Lightning-flaſh, and like a Ring put into our Noſes , checks vs in 
the friks and lawaltoes of our dancing bloud, Fear of death » kils 
us often, when Death it ſelf, can do it but once. I love therefore, 
the ſaying of the dying Emperour Julian, He that would not dye 
when he muſt, and he that would dye when he muſt not, are both of 
them Cowards alike, That which we know we muſt do, ence ; why 
ſhould we be afraid to do it at any 1i4me ? What we cannot do 
till our 1ime comes, why ſhould we ſeek to do it before > I like the 
man that can dye wil?ngly, whenſoever God would have him dye; 
and that can live as willingly , whenſocver God would have him 
not to dye. To fear Death much, argues an evil man; ar beſt a man 
that is weak, How brave did Socrates appear , when he told the 
Athenians, they could do nothing ; but what Nature had ordain'd, 
before them, condemn him to dye > How anmevedly did he take 
his poyſon ? as if hehadbeen drinking of a Glory to the Deity, Ins 
to what a trepidation of the ſoul, does fear decline the Coward ? 
how it drowns the head inthe intrembled boſom ? Bur the Spaniſh 
Tragick tells us. 


Qui vultizs Acherontrs atri, 

Lui Styga rriſtem, non triſths videt, 
Andetque wite ponere finem, 

Par ille Regi, par Superis erit, 


He that ſmiling can gaze on 

Styx, and black-wav'd Acheror ; 
Thar dares brave his ruine 3 he 

To Kings, to Gods, ſhall equal be. 
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1 
- *Tis a Fathers ſentence, Nihil eſt in morte quod mernamns, ſi ni- | 
tal timendum, vita commiſit : Death hath nothing terrible, but what | 


our life hathmade ſo. He that hath {iv'd well, will be ſcldom #»- | 


willing to dye, Death is much facilitated, by the wertues of a well-| 
led fe. To ſay the goed man fears not God, 1 think may be good | 
Divinity, Faith approaches Heaven with confidence, Ariſtippms told | 
the jy ab that wondred why he was not, as well as they, afraid | 
in-the form ; that the odds was much : for, they feared the rorments 
due to a wicked life; and he expected the rewards of a good oe. 
Vice draivs Death with a horrid look, with a whip, and flames , and | 
terrours, It was cold comfort Diegenes gave a lewd liver : that ba- | 
niſht, complain'd he ſhould dye 1n a forrain ſoyl. Be of good cheer, | 
man, Ae naw eons thou art, the way to Hell is the ſame. 1 confels, take 
a man, as Nature hath made him, and there is ſome reaſoz why he 
ſhould fear Death ; becauſe he knows not what it w:i{l{ do with him, 
What he findes here, he ſees, and kzows ; what he ſhall find after | 
death, he knowerh nor, And no man, but would rather continue in 
a moderate delight, which he knows 3 then indure paiz,' to be de- 
livered to incertainties., 1 would [:ve, trill God would have me aye : | 
and then, I would do it without either fear or grdging. It were | 
a ſhame for me, being a Chriſtian, and believing Heaven, to be 
afraid of removing from Earth, In reſolving thus, I ſhall triumph 
over other caſualties, All things that we fear here, we fear as ſteps, 
that deſcend us towards our graves , towards infamy , and depri- 
vation, When we get the vidory over this great terrony ;, all the 
ſmall ones,are conquered in it, Great Cities once expugned,the Dorpes, 
and Fillages will ſoon come in of themſelves, 
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X1IVY. 
of the Worſhip of Admiration. 


F, 
Harſoever is rare, and paſionate, carrics the ſovl to the * 

| thought of Eternity, And, by contemplation gives it ſome 
glympſes of more abſolute perfeetion , then here *tis capable of, 
When I ſee the Royalty of a State-ſhow, at ſome unwonted ſolem- 
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nity, my thoughts preſens me ſomething , more royal then this. 
When I ſce the moſt znchanting beauties, that Earth can ſhew me ; 
I yetthink, there is ſomething far more g/orzows : me thinks I ſee a 
kind of higher perfei#40n , peeping through the frailty of a face. 
When I hear the raviſhing ſtrains of a fweet-tuncd voyce, marricd | 
tothe warbles of the artful Inftrament ; I apprehend by this a higher 
Diapaſon : and do almoſt believe, I hear a little Deity whiſpering, 


through the pory ſubſtance of the tongue. Bur, this I can bur grope 
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after, I can ncither f»d , nor ſay , what it is, When I read a 
rarely ſententions man, I admire him, to my own impatiency, 1 
cannot read ſome parts of Sexcca, above two leaves together, He 
raiſes my ſvul to a contemplation, which ſets me a thinking, on | 
more , then I can #agive, So I am forced to caſt him by , and 
ſubſide to an admiration, Such effefts works Poetry, when it looks 
ro towring Yertues, It givesupa man to raptures 3 and inradiates 
the ſoul, with ſuch high apprehenſions : that all the glories which this 


world hath, hereby appear, contemptible, Of which the ſoft-ſoul'd 
Ovid givesa touch, when he complains the wart. 
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Impetis ile Sacer, qui vaium Peitora nutrit, 
Qui prins in nobss eſſe [7 olebat, abeſt. 


Thar Sacred vigor, which had wont, alone, 
To flame the Peers noble brelt, is gone, 


| Butthisis, when theſe excelencies incline to gravity, and ſeriouſ- 
neſs. For otherwiſe, light airs turn us into ſprightful attions ; which 
breathe away in a looſe [aughter, nor leaving halt that impreſſ0z be- 
hind them, which ſerious conſiderations do. As it Mirth were the 
excellency for the body, and meditation for the ſoul, As it one were, 
for the contentment of his life 3 and the other, eying to thar of the 
life to come, All Indevours aſpire to Emixency ; All Eminencies do 
beget an Admiration, And,this makes me believe,that contemplative 
Admiration, is a large part of the worſhip of the Deity. "Tis an 
adoration, purely, of the Spirit; a more ſublime bowing of the 
ſeul ro the Godhead, And this is it, which that Homer of Philo- 
ſophers avowed , could bring a man to perfeet happineſs, if to his 
Contemplation, he joyned a conſtant Imitation of God, in Fuſtice, 
Wiſdom , Holineſs, Nothing can carry us ſo near to God, and 
Heaven, as this, The mind can walk, beyond the ſizht of the eye ; 
and (though in a cloud) can lift us into Heaven , while we live. 
Meditation 15 the ſouls Perſpefive Glaſs : whereby, in her long re- 
move, ſhe diſcerneth God, as if he were neerer hand, I perſwade no 
man to make it his whole lifes buſineſs, We have bodzes, as well 
as ſouls. And even this world, while we arc in it , ought ſome- 
what to be cared for. As thoſe States are likely to flouriſh, 
where execution follows ſound adviſements : So is May , when | 
contemplation is {cconded by atFiov, Contemplation generates 3 

Attion propagates. Wirhour the firſt, the latter is defetive. With- | 
out the laſt che firlt is bur abortive,and embryous.Saint Bernard com- 
pares contemplation to Rachel, which was the more far - but at710n 
to Leah, which was the more fruitful, I will neither alwayes be bu- 
| fie,and doing: nor ever ſhut up in nothing bur thoughts Net,that which 
ſome would call 7dleneſs, I will call the ſweeteſt pars of my life -| 
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and, that is, my Thinking. Surely, God made ſo many warieties in his | 
creatures, as well for the znward ſoul, as the outward ſenſes ; thou oh. 
he made them primarily, for his own free-will, and Glory, He was 
a Monk of an honeſter age, that being asked how he could indure 
that life, without the pleaſure of books, anſwered : The Nature of 
the Creatures was his Library : wherein, when he pleaſed, he could | 
muſe upon Goas deep Qracles, | 
| 
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RY. 
Of Fame; 


T may ſeem ſtrange that the whole world of men,ſhould be carryed 
on with an earneſt deſire of a woble fame, and memory after their 
deaths : when yet we know 1t15 not material, to our well, or ill be- 
ing, what cexſures paſs upon Us, The 10ngnes of the living, avail 
nothing, to the good, or hurt, of thoſe thar he in their graves. They 
can neitheir add to their pleaſure, nor yetdiminiſh their torment, 
if they find any. My account mult paſs upon my own att:ons , not 
upon the reports of others.. In vain men labour'd, to approve them- 
ſelves to goodneſs , 1f the Palaces which Yertze rears, could be 
unbuilt, by the taxes of a wounding tongue, Falſe-witneſſes can ne- 
ver find admiſſten, where the God of Heaven fits judging, There 
is no Common Law in the New Feruſalem, There Truth will be rc- 
| ccived, though either Plaintife, or Defendant , ſpeaks it. Here we 
| may article againſt a man, by a common fame : and by the frothy 
| buzze of the world, caſt away the bloud of Innocents. But Heaven 
procceds not after ſuch incertainties, The ſingle man (hall be be- 
licved in t7uth, before all the humming of ſucceſſive Ages, What 
will become of many of our Lawyers, when not an Advocate, but 
Truth, ſhall be admitted? Fame, ſhall there be excluded, as a 
lying w:tnef : though here, there is nothing which we do poſſef, 
which we reckon of an equal value, Our wealth, our pleaſure, our 
lives, will not all hold weight againſt ir, when this comes in 
competition. Nay, when we are c:rcled round with calamities, our 
confidence in this, like a conſtant friend, takes us by the hand, and 
cheers us, againſt all our wiſeries, When Philip ask't Demecritms, 
if he did not fear to loſe his head, , he anſwer'd no; for if he 
did, the Athenians would givehim one immortal, He ſhould be 
Statued, in the treaſury of eternal fame, See if it were not Ovids 
comforter, in his ban:ſhment, 
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Nil non mortale tenemns, 
Pettorrs exceptis, ingeniiq;, bonts, 


| 
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En ego, cum patria, caream, vobiſque, domog;: 
Raptaque ſint, adimi que potuere mihi z 

Ingenio tamen ipſe meo comitorq;, fruorg; : 
Ceſar, in hoc potnit Juris habere nihil, 

Luilibet hanc ſevo vitam mihi finiat enſe : 
Me tamen extintto, fama perennis erit, 


All that wehold will dye, 

But our brave thoughts, and Ingenuity. 

Even I that want my Countrey, Houſe, and Friend : 
From whom is raviſhr, allthar Fate can rend ; 
Poſleſs yer my own Genin, and enjoy 

That which is more, then Ceſar can deſtroy. 

Each Groom may kill me : but when 'ere I dye, 
My Fame ſhall live to mate Eternity, 


Plutarch tells us of a poor Indian , that would rather endure a 
dooming to death , then fhoor before Alexander , when he had 
diſcontinued ;, leſt by ſhooting ill, he ſhould marr the {Fame he 
had gotten, Doubtleſs, even in this, Man is ordered by a power 
above him ; which hath #ſtin&ed in the minds of all men, an ardent 
appetition of a laſting Fame, Deſire of Glory, is the laſt garmeyt, 
that, even wiſe men, lay aſide, For this, you may truſt Tacitms, 
Etiam ery , Cupido zlorie, noviſſima exuitur, Not, that it 
betters himſelf, being gone : bur that it ſtirs up, thoſe rhar follow him, 
to an earneſt endevour of Noble Attions ; which is the only means, to 
win the fame we wiſh for, Themiſtocles that ſtreamed out his youth, | 
in wine, and venery ;, and was ſodainly changed, to a vertuows, and 
valiant man, told one , that ask'd what did ſo ſtrangely change 
him: that, the Trophie of Miltiades would not let him ſteep. Tam- 
berlain made it his pradtice, to read often the Heroick deeds of his 
own Progenitors : not as boaſting in them : but as gloriows examples 
propounded, to infire his Yertues, Surely, nothing awakes our ſlee- 
ping vertues, like the Noble At#s of our Predeceſſors, They are fla- | 
ming Beacons, that Fame, and Time, have ſet on Hills, to call us to 
a defence of YVertue 3; whenſoever Yice invades the Common-wealth 
of Many, Who can indure to sknlk away his life in an idle corner, 
when he has means, and finds, how Fame has blown about de- 
ſerving names ? Worth begets in weak and baſe mindes, Envy - 
but in thoſe that are magnanimous, Emulation, Roman vertue, 
made Roman vertues, laſting. Brave men never dye 3 bur like the | 
Phenix : From whoſe preſerved aſhes, one, or other, ſtill doth ſpring 
up, like them. How many waliant Souldiers, does a gencrous Lea- 
der make > Brutus, and Brutus, bred many conſtant Patriots, Fame, | 
I confeſs , 1 finde more cagerly purſued by the Heathey, then 
by the Chriſfians of theſe times. The Immertality ( as they | 

E 3 thought) 
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thought) of their xame, was to them , as the /mmortality of the 


ſoul ro us : A ſtrong Reaſon , to perſwade to worthineſs. Their” 


knowledge halted in the latter 3 ſo they reſted in the firſt. Which 


often made them ſacrifice their lives to that, which they eſteem'd | 


above their lives ; their Fame. Chriſtians know a thing beyond it : 
And, that knowledge, cauſcs them to give bur a ſecondary reſpe& 
to Fame; there being no reaſon , why we ſhould zeglef# thar, 
whereon all our furure happineſs depends, for that, which is no- 
thing but a name, and empty air. YVertue were a kind of miſery, 
if Fame only, were all the Garland, that did crown her. Glory alone 
were a reward incompetent , for the toils of induſtrious May. 
This follows him but on Earth , in Heaven 15 laid up, a more 
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Noble, more Eſſential recompenſe. Yet, becauſe 'tis a fruit that | 


' 
j 
| 


| 


| 


ſprings from good ations, I muſt think, he that loves that, | 


loveth alſo, that which cauſeth it, worthineſs, In others ; I will ho- 
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nour the Fame, for the deſcrving deeds which cauſed it. In my | 


my ſelf, I will reſpe&# the ations, that may merit it, And, 


though for my . own benefit , I will not much ſeek it : yer, 1 


ſhall be glad if it may follow me, to incite others ; that they ma 

go beyoud me ; I will, if I cay, tread the path which leads to'r, 
If I find it, I ſhall think it a blefing - it not, my endevour will 
be enough for diſcharging my ſelf within 3 though I miſs it. 
God is not bound to reward me any way 3 if he accepts me, I 
may count it a mercy, The other I will not look for. I like 
him , that does things that deſerve a Fame, without either 
ſearch , or caring tor it, Chriſt, after many miraculous cures, in- 
joyned his patients ſilence ; perhaps to check the world, for the 


t0O t00 wiolent queſt, of this vacuum, For a mean man to 
thirſt for a mighty fame , is a kind of fond ambition, Can we 
' think a Mouſe can caſt a ſhadow like an Elephant ? Can the Spar- 
row look for a train likethe Eagle ? Great Fames are for Princes ; 
and ſuch as for their parts, are the Glories of Humaniry : Good ones 
may crown the private, The ſame fire may be in the waxen Taper, 
which is in the ſfaved Torch, bur 'ris not equal cither in quantity , or 
advancement, Let the world ſpeak well of me, and I will never care, 
though it does not ſpeak much, Check thy (clf,thou Air-monger : thar 
with a madding thought, thus chaſeſt fleering ſhadows, Love ſub- 
ſtances, and reſt thy ſelf content, with what Boetius tells thee, 


Luicunque ſolam, mente precipiti, petit 
Summumque credit, Gloriam - 

Late patentes, ethers cernat plagas, 
Arttumque terrarum ſitum. 

Brevem replere non walentis ambitum, 

Pudebit, autti nomins, 


Is et 
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He that thirſts for Glotious prize . 
Thinking that, the top of all : 

Let him view th* expanſed skies, 
And the Earth's contracted Ball. 

He'l be aſhamed then, that the name he wan, 
Fils not the ſhort walk, of one healthful man, 


XVI. 
Of the choice of Religion. 


dF ne in any thing, diſtra&eth the mind; and leaves it wa- 
ving in a dubious trouble : and then , how cafie is it to ſway 
the mind to cither fide > Bur, among all the diverſiries that we meet 
with, zone trouble us more, then thoſe that are of Religion, *Tis 
rare to find two Kingdoms one; as if every Nation had (if not a 
God, yet art leaſt) a way to God by it ſelf, This ſtambles the unſet- 
led ſoul ; that not knowing which way to take, without the dan- 
ger of erring, ſticks to none : ſo dies, ere he does that, for which 
e was made to live : the ſervice of the true Almighty, We are 
born as men ſet down in the midſt of a Wood ; circled round with 
ſeveral wvoyces calling us, Ar firſt, we ſee not, which will lead us 
the right way out ; fo divided in our ſelves, we fitſtill, and follow 
none z remaining blind in a flat Atheiſm, which ſtrikes deep ar the 
foundation, both of our own, and the whole worlds happineſs. *Tis 
| true, if we let our dimmed underſtanding ſearch in thele warieties 
| (which yer is the only means, that we have in our ſelves, to do it 
with) we ſhall certainly loſe our ſelves in their windings ; there 
being in every of them ſomething to believe, above that reaſox 
which leads us to the ſearch, Reaſon gives us the Anatomy of 
| things, and illuſtrates with a great deal of plainneſs, all the wayes 
that ſhe goes: bur her /ixe is too ſhort, to reach the depths of Reli- 
| gion, Religion carries a confutation along with it : and with a high 
| Land of Soveraignty, awes the inquiſitive tongue of Nature 3 and 
' when ſhe would murmur privately , ſhe will not let her ſpeak. 
| Reaſon, like a mild Prince, 1s content to ſhew his Subjects the cauſes 
| of his commands, and rule, Religion, with a higher ſtrain of Ma- 
| jeſty, bids do ir, withour inquiring further then the bare command : 
; which, without doubt, is a means of procuring mighty reverence. 
| What we know not, we reverently admire ; what we do know, 
is inſort ſubject ro the triumphs of the ſos, that hath diſcovered ir. 
| And, this ot knowing, makes us not able to judge. Every one tells 


| us, his own is the trueſt : and there is none, I think, bur hes 
| eal d 
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ſeal'd with the bloud of ſome, Nor can I ſee, how we may 
more then probably, prove any : they being all ſer in ſuch heights, 
as they are not ſubjec# to the demonſtrations of Reaſon, And as we | 
may eaſier ſay what a ſoul is nor, then whart it is : ſo we may more | 
calily diſprove 4 Religion, for falſe, then prove it, for one that ls | 
true : There being in the world, far more Error, then Truth, Yer | 
is there beſides, another miſery, near as great as this; and thar is, | 
that we cannot be our own chuſers : but muſt rake it upon truſt, 
from others. Are we not oft, before we can diſcern the true ca 
brought up and grounded in the falſe, ſucking in Hereſie, with our | 
milk in childhood ? Nay, when we come to years of abler judge- | 
ment, wherein the K's is grown up compleat Man : we examine | 
not the ſoundneſs 3 but retain it meerly, becauſe our Fathers taught | 
it 11s. - What a lamentable weakneſs is this in Man, that he ſhould | 
build his Eternal welfare, on the approbation, of perhaps a weak, ' 
and ignorant Parent ? Oh ! why is our eglec the moſt, in thar, | 
whercin our care ſhould be greateſt ? How few are there which | 
| full that Precept of trying all things, and raking the beſt ? Al- | 
ſuredly though Faith be above Reaſon, yet is there a reaſon to be 
given of our Faith. He is a Fool that believes he knows neither 
what, nor why. Among all the Diverſties of Religion , that the 
world holds, 1 think it may ſtand with moſt ſafety, to rake that, 
| which makes moſt for Gods glory, and Mans quiet. I conftels, in all 
| the Treatiſes of Religion rhat I ever ſaw 3 I find none that I ſhould 
ſo ſoon follow, as that of the Church of England. 1 never found ſo 
ſound a Foundation, ſo ſure a direftion for Religion - as the Song 
of the Angels at the Birth of Chriſt : Glory befto God on high. There 
is the Honour, thereverend Obedience, and the Admiration, and the 
Adoration, which we ought to give him, 0s earth peace, This is the | 
effeft of the former : working in the hearts of men , whereby the 
world appears in his nobleſt beazry, becing an entire chain of inter- 
mutual amiry. And good will toward men, This is Gods mercy , to 
reconcile Man to himſelf, after his feartul deſertion of his Maker. 
Search all Religfons the world through, and you will finde none that | 
aſcribes ſo much to God, nor that conſtitmtes lo firm a love among | 
men, as does the eſtabliſht Dottrine of the Proteſtant Church among 
us. All other either detra& from God : Or infringe the Peace of 
Men, The Jews in their Talmud ſay , before God made this, he 
made many other worlds, and marr'd them again : to keep himſelf 
| from 1dleneſs, The Turks in their Alchoran bring him in, diſcourfing 
with the Angels, andthey telling him, of things which before he 
knew not: and after, they make him ſwear by Mahomets Pen, and 
Lines ; and by Figgs, and Olives. The Papiſts powrtray him as an 
old May : and by this means, diſ-deifie him , derogating alſo from 
his Reyalty, by their odious interpoſing of merir. And tor the Soci- 
ety of men ; what bloudy Tenenrs do they all bold> as, That he 
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deſerves not the name of Rabbi , that hates nor his Enemy to the 


kill a Heretick, with whom no faith is to be kept : Even to the un- 
gluing of the whole worlds 7rame 3 Contexted only, by Commerce, 
and Contradts, VWhart abhorred barbariſms did Selymus leave in 
Precept , to his Succeſſor Solyman ? which, though Lam not certain 
they were ratified , by their Myufties ; I am ſure, are practiſed 


by the Tnheritors of his Empire, By this taſte , learn to detet# 
them all, 


Ne putet eſſe nefas, cognatum haurire cruorem * 
Et nece fraterna, conſtabilire Domum, 
Tura, Fides, Pietas, regnt dum nemo ſuperſit 
eAmilles, hand turbent rellizione animum, 
Hec ratio eſt, que ſola queat regale tuert 
Nomen, & expertem te ſinit eſſe metus, 


Think not thy kindreds murther ill, *tis none : 
By thy ſlain brothers, to ſecure thy Throne. 

Law, Faith, Religion, while no Rivals aim 
Thy rnine, may be practiz'd, elſe they maim, 

This is the way, how kingly names may be 
Inſat 'r, and trom diſtractive terrors free, 


In other Religions, of the Heathen, what fond opinions have they 
held of their Gods ? reviling with unſeemly threats , when their 
affairs have thwarted them. As if allowing them the name, they 
would conſerve the Numen to themſelves. In their ſacrifices, how 
Butcherly creel > as if (as *tis ſaid of them) they thought by 7nhu- 
manity, to appeaſe the wrath of an offended Deity. The Rel:gion 
which we now profeſs, eſtabliſherh all in another firain. What 
makes more for Geads glory ? what makes more for the mutual love 
of Man, then the Goſpel ? All our ab:lities of good , we offer to 
God, as the Fountain from whence they ſtlream, Can the day be light, 
and that light rot ccme from the Sun ? Can aClock go, withour a 
weight: to move it, cr a Keeper to ſet it > As for May : it teaches 
him to tread on Cettens, mild's his wilder temper + and learns him 
in his patience, to affc& his Enemies, And for that which doth par- 
rake on both : it makes Ft Ged, a fricnd to vnjuſt Man , without 
being wzjuſt, cithcr to himſelt or Man, Sure, it could be no 
otker , then the 1nvention of a Deity, to find out a way, how 
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(\ where we know we do owe a ſervice, 


Man , that had juſily made himſelf »nhappy, ſhauld, with a 
full ſarisfafion to cxatelt Frſtice, be made again moſt happy. I 
would wiſh no man thart is able to try, to take his Religion upon 
others words : bur once reſolved in it, 'ris dangerons to zeglee?, 


death, That *tis no ſin to revenge injuries : That tis meritorious to 
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Dii multa neglefti dederunt, 
Heſperia mala luctnoſe, 


God neglected, plentecouſly 
Plagued mourntul 7taly. 


And this, before Horace h#s time 5 when God ts negletted of Man; 
Man ſhall be contemned of God, When Man abridgeth God of his 
honour ; God will ſhorten Man of his happineſs. It cannot but be 
beſt, to give all to him, of whom whatſoever we have, we hold, I 
believe it ſafeſt to rake that Religion , which moſt magnifies God, 
and makes moſt, for the peaceable converſation of men, For, as 
we cannot aſcribe roo much to him, tro whom we owe more then 
| we can aſcribe : ſo I think the moſt ſplendid effate of May, is that, 
| which comes neareſt to his firſt Creation : wherein, all things 
omg rogether, in the pleaſant embracements of mutual love, and 
concord, 
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| of Petitions and Denaals. 


Enials in Suits, are Reprehenſrons, to him that asketh, We 

ſeem thereby to tell him, that he craves that, which is not 
convenient ; {o errs from that ſtation, he ſhould reſt in. In our de- 
mands, we uncover our own deſires ; in the anſwers we reccive,we 
gather how we are affected. Beware what thou askeſt ; and beware 
whart thou derieſt, For if diſcretion guide thee nor, there is a great 
| deal of danger in both, We often, by one requeſt, open the win- ; 
dows of our heart wider, then all the indeavours of our obſervers 
can. *Tis like giving of a man our hand in the dark ; which dirc&s 
him better where we are, then cither our voyce, or his own ſearch | 
may. It we give repulſes, we are preſently held in ſuſpicion 3 and 
inſearched for the cauſe : which, if it be found trenching on diſ- 
courteſie ; Love dyes, and Revenge ſprings from the aſhes,\,To a 
friend therefore, a man never ought to give a rough dental : but al- | 
wayes, cither to grant him his requeſt, or an able reaſon why we | 
condeſcend not 3 by no means ſuſering him to go away wnſatisfied : F 
| For that, ever leaves fire, to kindle a ſucceeding jarr, Deny not a | 
| juſt ſuir ; nor prefer thou one, that is avjeſe Either, to a wiſe man, ; 
ſtamps unkindneſs in the memory. I confeſs, to a generous ſpirit, 
as *tis hard to beg ; ſo 'tis harſh to be denyed. To ſuch, ler thy grant 
be free, for they will ncither beg injurious favours 3 nor be im- 
| portunare ; 
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porrunate 3 and when thou beeſt to receive of ſuch, grate nor roo 
much on a yiclding friend; though thou maiſt have thy wiſh for 
the preſent, thou thalt perhaps be a loſer in the ſequel, Thoſe that 
are ready daunted upon a repwulſe, I would wiſh firſt to try by cir- 
cumſtances, what may be the ſpeed of their ſuit. *Tis eaſier to bear 
colletted unkindnefs, then that which we meet in affronts : the one 
we may wrap to death in aſtill lence : the other we muſt , for ho- 
nours {ake, take notice on, For this cauſe, 'twill be beſt , never to 
propound any thing,which carries not with it, a probability of obtain- 
ing. Negat ſibi ipſi,qui quod fieri non poteſt petit : When we ask what 
is not likely ro be had, before we ask, we give our ſelves the denial, 
Ill Queſtions arethe mints for worſer Anſwers Our refaſal is deſerved- 
ly, while our demands are cither u»fitting, or beyond the expeditnce 
of him that ſhould grant. Nor ought we to be offended with any 
bur our ſelves, when we have in ſuch requeſts , tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of -odeſty - though in ſome I have known the denyal of 
one favour , drowning the memory of many fore-performed ones. 
To think ill of any man, for not giving me that, which he needs 
not, is znjuſtice - but for that, to blot out former benefits, is extreme 
ingratitude, The good mans thanks for old favours, live, even in the | 
blows of injury. Why ſhould a diſmonted unkindneſs make me in- 
grate for wonted benefits ? I like not thoſe diſpoſitions, that can ci- 
ther make unkindneſſes, and remember them : or unmake favours, and 
forget them, For all the favours Ireceive, I will be thankful , though 
I meet with a ſtop. The fazling of oxe, ſhall not make me negledtful 
of many: no,not though I find apbraiding ; which yer hath this cffeR, 
that it makes that an injury , which was before a benefit, Why 
ſhould1, for the abortion of one ch1ilde, kill all the elder iſſue ? Thoſe 
favours that I can do, I will not do for thazks, bur for Noblenefs, 
for Love 3 and that with a free expreſſion, Grumbling with a 
benefit, like a hoarſe voyce, mars the 2uſick of the ſong : Yet, as I 
will do none for thaxks ; ſo I wilt receive none without paying them, 
For Petitions to others, I will never put up «decent ones z nor 
will I, if I fail in thoſe, either vex my ſelf, or diſtaſte roo much 
the dexyer. VWhy ſhould Ithink he does me an 7zjzry, when he only 
bur keeps his own ? I like Pedaretzs his mirth well, who when 
he could not be admitted for one of the three hundred among 
| the Spartans , went away laughing , and faid , He was heartily 
glad, that the Republique Jad three hundred better men then himſelf. 
I will neither importune roo much upon #»willing winds ; nor will 
I be ſlow in yielding, what 1 mean to give, For the firſt, with 
Ovid, 


Et pudet, & metuo, ſemperque eademque precari, 
Ne ſubeant animo tedia juſta tuo, 
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I ſhall both fear and ſhame, too oft to pray, 
Leſt urged minds to juſt diſdain give way, 


OOO IE 
CC 
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For the other, I am confident, Arſonizs gives good connſel, with | 
perſwading reaſons : 


S; bene quid facias, facias cito : nam cito fattum, 
| Gratum erit 3 ingratum, gratia tarda facit, 


O— _— c_ -_ Ro ———————— 


Diſpatch thy purpos'd good : quick curteous deeds, 
Cauſe thanks : flow favonr, men unthankful breeds, 
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X VIII 
| on Poverty, | 


He poverty of the poor man, is the leaſt part of his miſery. In | 
| all the ſtorms of Fortuxe, he is the: firſt that muſt ſtand the | 
ſhock of extremity, Poor men are perpetual Sentinels,watching 1 the 
depth of »ight, againſt thc inceflant afſaults of want 3 while the rich 
lye ſtoved in ſecure repoſes : and compals'd with a large abundaxce, 
If the Land be ruſſcred with a bloudleſs Famine; arc not the poor 
the firſt that ſacrifice their lives to Hunger ? It War thunders in the 
trembling Countries lap, arc not the poo7 thoſe that are expoſed to | 
the Enemies Sword and ontrage ? It the Plague, like a loaded ſpunge, | 
flies, ſprinkling poyſox through a populous Kizgdom ; the poor arc the | 
| fruit that are ſhaken trom the burthen'd Tree : while the rich,furniſhr | 
| with the helps of Fortune, have means to wind out themſelves, and 
'' turn theſe ſad indurances on the poor, that cannot avoid them. Like 
{alt marſhes, that lyc low ; they are ſure, whenſoever the Sea of 
this World rages, to be firſt under, and imbarren'd with a | 
fretting care, Who like the poor, arc harrowed with oppreſs102, 
ever ſubje& ro the 1mperious taxes, and the gripes of mightineſs ? | 
Continual care checks the ſpirir 3 continual laboxr checks the body z | 
and continual i»ſultarion both, He is like one rowled in a Veſſel | 
full of Pikes; which way ſoever he turns, he ſomething finds 
that pricks him, Yet beſides all theſe, there is another traz(cendent 
miſery : and this is, that it maketh men contemprible, | 


Nil habet infelix, cc, 


Then that it makes men ſcor#'d, 
REECE > ; As] 


l 
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| Unhappy wart hath nothing harder in it, 
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As if the poor man WCre but Fortunes Dwarf, made wer then 
the reſt of men, to be /aughid at, The Philoſopher (though he were 
the ſame mind, and the ſame man) in his ſquallid rages, could nor 
tind admiſſion , when berter robes procured both an open door 
and reverence, Though outward'things can add nothing wo our 
eſſential worth : yet, when we arc judged on , by the hdp of 
others onward ſenſes, they much conduce to our value or diſ-eſteem. 


— 1 


| A Diamond (et in braſf, would be raken for a Cryſtal , though it 
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be not ſo, whereas a Cryſtal ſet in Gold, will by many be thouche 
a Diamond, A poor man wiſe , (hall be thought a fool ; though 
he have nothing ro condemn him, bur his being poor : The com- 
plaint is as old as Solomon : The wiſdom of the poor 1s deſpiſed 
and his words not heard. Poverty is a gulf, wherein all —_ parts 
are ſwallowed, Poor men, though wiſe, are bur like Satrens with- 


out a gloſs 3 which every man will refuſe to look upon, Poverty is 
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a reproach , which clouds the Juſtre of the pureſt vertne, Ir turns 
the wiſe man fool, to humour him that is 4 fool, Good parts in 
poverty, ſhew like beanty after ſickneſs ; pallid and palingly deadiſh. 
And it all theſe calamitics be bur attendants, what may we judge 
that ſhe is in herſelf ? Undoubtedly, whatſoever we preach of con- 
tentedneſs in want ; no precepts can ſo gain upon Nature, as to make 
her a nox-ſenſitive, *Tis impoſſible to find conrent in gnawing pe- 
nury, Lack of things neceſſary, like a heavy load, and an il ſaddle, 
is perpetually wringing of the back that bears it, Extreme poverty 
one calls a Lanthorn, that lights us to all miſeries, And without 
doubt , when 'tis urgent and importunate, it is ever chafing , 
upon the very heart of nature, What pleaſure can he have in life, 
whoſe whole life is griped by tome or other mufortune ? Living 
no time free, but that , wherein he does nor live , his feep. His 
mind is cver at jarrc, cithcr with deſire, fear, care, or ſorrow : 
his appetite unappeaſedly craving ſupply of food, for his body ; which 
is cither nummed with cold, in :dleneſs ; or ſtew'd in ſweat, with [a- 
bour : nor can it be, bur it will imbaſe evcn the pureſt metal in mas : 


it will Alchimy the gold of vertue, and mix it with more dull AUay. 


It will make a man ſubmir to thoſe courſe wayes,which another eſtare 
would ſcorn : nay, it will not ſuffer the ſox/ro exerciſe that generous 
freedom, which equal Nature has given it 3 bur hales it to ſuch low 
undecencies, as pull diſdain upon it, Counſel and diſcretion, eithe' 
_=_ leave a man ; or cl(c are {o limited, by unreſiſtable neceſſity, 1s 


| they loſe the brightneſs they uſero ſhine withall, 


Crede mihi, miſeros, prudentia prima relinquit, 
Et ſenſus cum re, conſilinmque fugit. 


Believe it, Wiſdom leaves the man diſtreſt : 


With wealth, both wit and connſet quits the breſt. | | 


F 2 Certainly, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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' we would. In ore» the danger is caſual - in the other, "tis neceſi- 


\ſerve - but we cannot uſeleſs, We ſee all things grow wiolent, and 
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Certainly, extreme poverty , 15 worſe then abundance. We may 
be good in plenty, if we will; in biting p&ury we cannot, though 


tating, The beff is that which partakes of both, and conſiſts of, nei- 
ther.” He thar bath roolittle, wants feathers to flie withall : He that | 
hath wo much, is but cumbred with too large a raile, If a flood of | 
wealth could profit us, it would be good to ſwim in ſucha Sea : bur | 
ir can neirhcr lengthen our /ives, nor inrich us after the ena, I am | 
pleaſed with that Epigram, which is {o like Diogenes, that it makes | 
him bitc in h1S grave. 
; | 

Effigiem, Rex Craſe, tam ditiſcime regum, | 

Vidit apud manes Diogenes Cynicus * | 

Conſtitit utque procul, folito majore cachinno | 
Concuſſus, dixit : Quid tibi divitie 

Nnnc proſunt, Regum Rex 0 ditiſſime, cum ſis 

Sicut ego ſolus, me quoqne pauperior * 


Nam quecunque habut, mecum fero, cum mbhil ipſe 
Ex tantis tecum, Craſe, feras opibus. | 


When the Tubb'd Cynick went to Hell, and there, 
Found the pale Ghoſt of golden Craſus bare, 

He ſtops, and jeering till he ſhruggs again, 
Sayes ; O thou richcit King of Kings, what gain 
Have all thy large heaps brought thee, ſince I ſpy 
Thee here alone, and poorer now then I > 

For, all I had, I with me bring : bur thou, 


Of all thy wealth, haſt not one farthing now. 
| 

Of what little uſe does he make the mines of this ſame opulent | 
man ? Surely, Eſtates be then beſt, when they are likeſt mindes that | 
be worſt : 1 mean , ncither hor, nor cold : neither diſtended with | 
too much, nor narrowly pent with too litele - yer nearerto a plenty 
then want, We may be atcaſe in a room larger then our ſelves: 
in a roomthat is Jef, we cannot. Ve need not uſe more then will 


truggle, when we would impriſon them in any thing leſs then them- 
ltlves. Fire, ſhut up, is furious. Exhalations inclouded , break our 


wth Thunder. Water compreſſed, ſpurreth through the ſtretched 
ſtrainer, "Tis harder to contra&t many grains into oxe, then to cauſe 


many ſpring our of oze. Where the chapxel is too little for the floud, 
who can wonder at the over-flowing? 


Luiſquis inops peccat, minor eſt reus, 


He is Jeſs guilty, that offends for want, 
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was the charity of Petranins Arbiter. There is not in the world, | 
ſuch another obje& of pity, as the pruched ſtate 3; which no man | 
being ſecured from, I wonder at the Tyrants braves, and contempt. 
| Queſtionleſs, I will rather with charity help him thar is miſerable, as 

L may be ; then deſpile him that is poor, as I would not be. They have 
flinty and ſtceled hearts, that can add calamities tro him, that is al- | 
ready but one intire maſs, 


i. 


X1IX. 
| Of the Fvil in Man from himſelf, and occaſions. - 


Is not ſo much wart of good, as exceſs of ill, that makes man 

poſt to lewdneſs. I believe there are ſparks enow in the 

ſoul, to flame a man, to the moral lite of vertue : but that they arc 
quenched by the putrid foges of corruption. As fruits of horter 
Countries, tran{-carth'd in colder Climates, have vigour enough in 
themſclves to be fruttnous according to their nature : but that they 
are hindred by the chilling nips ot the air , and the ſoil, wherein 
they are planted, Surely, the ſoul hath the reliqu'd .'mpreſſa's of di- 
vine YVertxe ſtill ſo left within her, as ſhe would mount her ſelf to 
the Towre of Nobleneſs, but that ſhe is depreſſed, by an unpaſſable 
Thicket of hindrances ; the fr ailties of the Body :, the current of the 
World ; and the Armies of Enemies that continually war againſt 
goodneſs, are ever checking the produttion of thoſe motions , the is 
pregnant with, VVhen we run into zew crimes , how we ſchool 
our ſelves when the a is over ? as if Conſcience had ſtill fo much 
Juſtice left 3 as it would be upright in ſexrencirg even againſt it (cl, 
Nay many times to gratulate the company, we are fain to force 
our ſelves to «aworthizeſs. Ill attions run againſt the grain of the 
nndefiled ſoul: and, even while we are a doing them , our hearts 
chide our hands and rongues, for tranſgreſſing. There are few , that 
arc bad at the firſt, mecrly, out of their love to vice, There is a | 
| nobleneſs in the mind of man, which of it ſclf , intitles ir ro the 
hatred of what is #/{, Who is it, that is ſo botremleſly ill, as love wice, 
| becauſe it is vice ? Yet we find, there are ſome {> 200d, as to love | 
| goodueſs purely tor goodneſs ſake. Nay, wice it ſelf is loved, but | 
; for the ſeeming good that it carries with it, Even the firſt ſin, | 
| though ir were (as Saint Augrſtize ſayes) originally from the ſoul : 
yet it was by a wilfal blindneſs, committed, out of a reſpe& to a 
good, that was look't for by it, *Tis the bodies contagion , which 
makes the ſoul leprous. In the opinion that we all hold, ar the firſt | 
infuſing, *tis ſpotleſs and immaculate - and where we ſee, there be 
mcans to ſecond the progreſs:0ns of it , it flies to a glorious height 3 | 
| ſcorning 
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| ſcorning and weary of the muddy declining weight of the body, 
And when we have performed any honourable attion , how ir 
cheers and lighrens it (elf, and man ? As if it had no rye joy, bur in 
ſuch rhings, as tranſcending the ſenſe of the druggy fleſh , rended 
| | to the blaze, and aſpiring flame of vertve : Nay, then, as if ſhe had 
diſpatched the intent of her creation, ſhe reſts full, in her own ap- 
provement, Without the weak worlds recdy under-propping. Man has 
no ſuch comfort, as to be conſcious to himſelf, of the noble deeds 
of Yertue; They ſer him almoſt in the Throne of a Deity z aſcend 
him to an wnmovedneſs; and take away from him thoſe black 
fears, that would ſpeak him {till ro be bur fragile man, *Tisthe ſick 
and diſcaſed ſoul that drives us unto unlimited paſs:ovs, Take her 
as ſke is in her ſelf, not dimm'd and thickned with the miſts of cor- 
gorality ; then is ſhe a beauty, diſplayed in a full and divine ſweerpeſs, 


— 
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| Amat, ſapit, ret facit, animo quando obſequitur ſus, 
When man obeys his mind, he's wiſe, loves,and does right. 


But this is not to be underſtood at large, For, ſays the ſame Comedi- 
an, Dune id modo fiat bono. Nor does it only maniteſt it ſelf ini ſelf ; 
but even over the body roo 3 and thar ſo far, that it even converts 
it to a ſpirituality : making it __ in travails, in toils, in 
| vigilancies ; inſenſible in wounds, in death, in tortures. 


| 


Omnia deficiunt, animus tamen omnia wvincit z 
| Ille etiam wires corpus habere facit : 


| | Sayes the grand Love-Maſter, 
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| Though all things want ; all things the mind fubducs, 
And can new ſtrength in fainting fleſh infuſe. 


When we find it ſeconded with the prevalent incitations of Li- 
| Fer ature and ſweet Morality : how couragious , how comfortable, 
| how towring is ſhe ? Socrates calls Nature, the reaſon of an honeſt 
man : as if man, following her, had founda Square , whereby to 
direc his life. The ſoul that takesa delight in lewdneſs , is gain'd 
| upon by cuftom : and after an wndoing, dulling prattice takes a jo 
in that, which art firſt did daunt with zerrovr. The firſt as of n, 
are for the moſt part trembling, fearful, and full of the bluſh, *Tis 
the iteration of evil that gives forehead to the foul offender, *Tis 
ealie to know a beginning ſwearer ; he cannot month it like the 
prattiſed man, He oaths it, asa cowardly Fencer playes ; who as 
' ſoon as he hath offered a blow, ſhrinks back : as if his heart ſuf. 
fered a kind of wiolence by his tongue : yer had rather take a ſtep 
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in Vice, thn be left bchind for not bcing in faſhion, And, though 
a man bc plunged in wickedneff, yer would he be glad to be 
thought zood, Which may ſtrongly argue the Intentions of the 
Soul to be 200d; trough unable to maturate that ſeed thar is in it, 
Nay, and that like a kind of Captive, ſhe is carryed by corruption, 
through boggs, and Deſerts, that ar firit ſhe fears to tread upon. 
$72 at firſt docs alittle ſtartle the blond, Yice carries hor7or in her 
conlidered look, though we find a ſhore plarſibility, in the preſent 
imbraces, There 1s no man, bur in his ſoul diflikes a new w1ice, be- 


_—— — — 


fore heats it, And this diſtaſte is ſo gencral, that when cuſtom 


has dull'dthe ſerſe 3 yerthe mind ſhames to tranſmit it ſelf ro the 
tongues as knowing, he which holds Texants againſt Natures Prin- 


' ciples, (hall, by ſhewing a quick wit, loſe his honeſt name, Goodneſs 


 i5 not ſo quite extinct 1n war, bur that he ſtill flaſhes our a olim- 


—_— — - 


CN —— 


mering light, in morality, Though wvicein ſome ſouls , have got 
the ſtart on her ; yet the makes every mans toxgne fight for Yices ex- 
tirpation, He that maintains Yrce Jawtul, ſhall have mankind his 
Enemy. 'I1s gain, not love to Treaſon, that makes man fall a T7at- 


' tor, A noble deed docs beara ſpur init ſelf, They are bad works, 


—_— 


| 
| 


that need rewards to crane them up withall, I believe, if we examine 


Nature, thoſe things that have a pleaſure in their performance, are 
bad but by miſ-uſe ; not {imply 's in themſelves, Eating , drink- 
ing, mirth, arc ill, but in the manner, or the meaſure; not ar all in 
the matter, Mans wiſdom conſiſts not in the xot wſing, but in the 
well uſizg of what the world affords him. How ro »ſe, is the moſt 
weighty lcfſon of man. And of this we fail, for want of ſecond- 
ing the ſceds that be in the ſoul! - The thorns do firſt choke them ; 
and rhen, rhey dwindle , for lack of watering. Two things I will 
ſtrongly labour for : To remove annoyance ; and to cheriſh the growth 
of budding Yertne, He ſpends his time well, that ſtrives to reduce 
Nature to her firſt pertetion. Like a true friend, ſhe wiſhes 
well to man, but is grown ſo poor, and faln into ſuch decay , as in- 
deed ſhe is not able, I will help her what I can in the way ; though 
of my ſelf, I be not able to ſer her fate in the end : and if it be 1n 
ſpiritual things, not able to begin. As man has not that free power 
in himſclf, which firſt he had: ſo I am far from thinking him 
ſo dull, robe a pariext mcerly : ir was not in the firſt fall ſlain, 
but irrccoverably lamed : debilitated, not annihilated. But whether 
this be true or no, I think it cannot be ill, of whatſoever good we 
do, to give our God the glory on't, 
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. ear and the = : and through this latter ſenſe, the Soul drinks deeper 
draughts, 


þ Þ © | 
Of Preaching. 


He _ which is in the defe# of Preaching, has made the 

Pulpit {lighted : I mcan , the much bad Oratory we find it 
guilty of, "Tis a wonder to me, how men can preach ſo little, and fo 
long : fo long a time, and fo little matter : as if they thought to | 
pleaſe, by the inculcation oftheir vain Taxtologies, I {ce no reaſon, | 
that ſo high a Princeſ# as Divinity is , ſhould be preſented to the 
people in the ſordid rags of the zongue + nor that he which ſpeaks | 
from the Father of Languages, (ſhould deliver his Embaſſage in an ill 
one, A man can never ſpeak too well, where he ſpeaks not too 0b- 
ſcure. Long and diſtended clauſes, are both tedious to the ear, and | 
difficult for their retaining. A Sentence well couch'd , takes both | 
the ſenſe and the underſtanding. I love not thoſe Cart-rope ſpeeches, 
that are longer then the memory of man can fathom, I ſee not, bur 
that Divinity, put into apt ſignificants, might raviſh as well as Poetry, 
The waighty /:zes men find upon the Stage, I am perſwaded, have 
been the lures to draw away the Pulpits followers, We complain of 
drowzineſs at a Sermon ; when a Play of a doubled lengrh,leads us on 
{till with alacrity. Bur the fault is not all in our ſelves, If we ſaw Di- 
vinity ated,the geſture and variety would as much invigilate.Bur it is 
too high to be perſonated by Humanity, The Stage feeds both the 


ings aed, poſſeſs us more, and are too more retain- 
able, then the paſſable tones of the rongue. Beſides, here we meet 
with more compoſed language : The Dulcia ſermonis, moulded in- 
ro curious phraſe ; though 'tis to be lamented, ſuch wits are not ſer 
ro the right tune, and conſorted to Divinity 3 who without doubr, 
well deckt, will caſt a far more radiant luſtre, then thoſe obſcene 
ſeurrilities, that the Stage preſents us with, though oe'd and ſpang- 
led in their gawdzeſt tyre, Ar a Sermon well dreſs'd , what under- 
ſtander can have a motion to ſleep ? Divinity well ordered , caſts 
forth a bait, which angles the ſoul into the ear : and how can thar 
cloſe, when ſuch a gueſt firs in ir > They are Sermons bur of baſer 
metal , which lead the eyes to ſlumber. And ſhould we hear a 
continued Oration, upon ſuch a Subje& as the Stage treats on, in ſuch 
words as we hear ſome Sermons ; I am confident, it would not 
only be far more tedious, but nauſeous and contemptful, The 
moſt advantage they have of other places, is, in their good Lives 
and Adions: For 'tis certain; Cicero and Koſcius are moſt com- 
pleat, when they both make but one Man. He anſwered well, that 
after often asking, ſaid ſtill, that A&on was the chiefeſt part of an 
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orator, Surely, the Oration is moſt powerful, where the Tongue is 
diffuſive and ſpeaks in a nartve decencie, even in evety lim, A good 
orator (ſhould picrce the ear, allure the eye, and invade the mind 
of his hearer. And this is Sexeca's opinion: Fit words arc better 
then fine ones - 1 like not thoſe that are 7n-judiciouſly made ; bur ſuch 
as be expreſſively ſignificant : that lead the mind to ſomething, be- 


{ide the naked term, And he that ſpeaks thus, muſt not look to ſpeak 
thus every day. A kemb'd Oration will coſt both ſweat , and the 
rubbing of the brain, And kemb'd 1 wiſh it , not frizzled, nor 
curl'd, Divinity ſhould not laſciviate, Unwormwooded Feſts I like 
well 3 bur they are fitter for the Tavern , then the Majeſty of a 
Temple, Chriſt taught the People with Authority, Gravity becomes 
the Pulpit, Demoſthenes conteſt he became an orator , by ſpending 
more Oy! then Wine, This is too fluid an Element to beget ſubſtanti- 
als. Wit, procur'd by wine, is, for the moſt part, like the ſparklings 
in the cup, when 'tis filling : they brisk it for a moment,but dye im- 
mediately, I admire the valour of ſome men ; that betore their Sru- 
dies, dare aſcend the Pulpit ; and do there take more pains, then 
they have done in their Library, But having done this, I wonder nor, 
that they there ſpend ſometimes three hours, but to weary the People 
into ſteep. And this makes ſome ſuch fugitive Divines , that like 
cowards, they run away from their Text, Words are notall, nor mat- 
ter is not all ; nor geſture : yer, together, they are, *Tis much mowing 
in an Orator, when the Soul ſcems to ſpeak, as well as the rongue, 
Saint Auguſtine, ſayes Tully, was admired more for his tongwe , then 
his _ 5 Ariſtotle more for his minde , then his tongue : but 
Plato for both. And ſurely, nothing decks an Oration more, 

then a Fudgement able well to conceive and utter, Iknow, God hath 
choſen by weak things, to confound the wiſe : yer I ſee not bur in 
all times, a waſhed Language hath much prevailed, And even 
the Scripures, (though I know not the Hebrew) yet I believe they 
are penn'd in a t9ngue of deep expreſſion : wherein , almoſt every 
word, hath a Metaphorical ſenſe , which does illuſtrate by ſome 
alluſion, How political is Moſes in his Pextatench ? How Philoſophical 
Fob ? How maſfie and ſententious is Solomon in his Proverbs ? how 


quaint and flamingly amorous in the Canticles ? how grave and ſ0- 
| lemn in his Eccleſtaſtes ? that in the world, there is not ſuch another 

diſſection of the world as it, How were the Jews aſtonied at Chriſts 
Dofrine ? How eloquent a pleader is Paul at the Bar ? in diſputation 
how ſubtle > And he that reads the Fathers, ſhall find them , as if 
written with a criſped pen, Nor is it ſuch a fault as ſome would 

make ir, now and then, to let a Philoſopher or a Poet, come in and 
wait, and give a Trexcher at this Banquet, Saint Paul is Precedent for 
it, I wiſh no man to be zoo dark,and full of ſhadow. There is is a way 
to be pleaſingly plain,and ſome have found it, Nor wiſh I any man to 
a toral neglect of his hearers, Some Stomacks riſe at ſweet-meats, He 
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| prodigals a Mine of Excellency, that laviſhes a terſe ration to an 
Apron d Auditory. Mercury himſelf may move his tongne in vain, if 
he has none to hear him, but a Non-iztelligent, They that ſpeak to 
children, aſſume a prety liſping. Birds are caught by the countertcir 
of their own ſbrill notes, Thereis a Magick inthe Tonene, can charm 
the wilde mans motions, Eloquence is a Bridle, wherewith a wiſe man 
rides the Monſter of the World, the People, He that hears, has only 
thoſe affeions that thy tongue will give him. | 


——  ———  - - N_—_ 


Thou mailt give ſmzles, or tears, which joyes do blot : 
Or wrath to Judzes, which themſelves have nor. 


You may ſecit in Lycans words: 
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Flet, ſi flere jubes, gaudet, gaudere coatt us : 
| Et te dante, capit Fudex qunm non habet iram, 
| 
| Igrieve, that any thing ſo excellent as Divinzty is, ſhould fall in- 
| tO a {luttiſh handling. Sure,though orher interpoſures do eclipſe her ;,| 
| yet this is a principal, I never yet knew a good Tongue, that want- | 
| ed ears to hear it. I will honour her, in her plain trim - bur I will | 
# | wiſh to mcet her in her graceful Fewels - not that they give ad- | 
dition to her goodneſs : bur that ſhe is more perſwaſive in working 
| on the ſoul it meets with, When I meet with Worth which I can- 
not over-love , I can well endure that Art, which is a means to 
| heighten liking. Confetions that are cordial, are not the worſe , but 
; the better for ; Sm guilded, 
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| XX1. 
Of reconciling Enemies. 


: Is much ſafer toreconcile an Enemy, then to conquer him, Vi- 

cory deprives him of his power ; but Reconciliation, of his 
will : and there is leſs danger in a will which will not hurt, then in a 
power, which cannot, The power is not ſo apt to tempt the will, as the 
will is ſtudiousto find out means, Beſides, an Enemy is a perpetual 
Spre, upon thy aCtions 3 a Watch, to obſerve thy fails, and thy ex- 
curſions, All which, in time of his Caprivity, he treaſures up, againſt 
the day of advantage, for the confounding of him that hath been his 
Detazner, When he is free from thy power , his malice makes him 
wimble-eyed - apt to note a faulr, and publiſh it: and with a frained 
conſtruttion, to deprave thoſe things, that thy intents have told thy 
ſoul are honeſt, Like the Crocodile, he limes thy way, to make thee 
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he ſtrews with Serpents and invenomings, Thy wices he (ers, like | 


[1 
, 


Pauls,on high : for the gaze of the wor ld,and the ſcartcr'd City : Thy | 
Fertines, like Saint Faiths, he placerh under ground, that none may | 


note them, Certainly, 'tis a miſery to have any Enemze, cither very 


{ powerful, or very malicious, It they cannor wound upon proofs, they 


will do it yet upon /kelthoods - and fo by degrees, and fly wayes 


| corrupt the fair temper of our Repmtations, In which , this ; 


| 
| 


| 


l 


diſadvantage cannot be helped ; that the Multitnde will ſooner | 


; believe them then our {clves, For Afirmations are apter to win | 


belict, then Negatives to uncredit them. It was a Spawn of Ma- 


chiavel , that a ſlander once raiſed , will ſcarſe ever dye, or fail of | | 


finding ſome, that will allow it both a harbour, and truſt, The baggage 
world deſireth of her ſelf to ſcar the face, that is fairer then ſhe : 
and therefore, when ſhe finds occaſion, ſhe leaps, and flyes then to 
imbracement of the thing ſhe wiſhed for : where , with a ſharp- 
ſet appetite, ſhe quarries on the prey ſhe meects withall, When 
Seneca asked the Queſtion, 24id eft homini inimiciſſimunm ? Se- 
neca anſwers, Alter Homo, Our Enemies ſtudies are the plots of our 


| 71utne : nor 15 any thing left unattempted, which may induce our da- 


mage, And many times the danger is the more , becauſe we ſee it 
not. If our Ezemy be Noble , he will bear himſclf valiantly , and 
{corn_to give us an advantage againſt him : though his own ju- 
dicious forwardneſs, may pur us to the worſe, lethis worth perſwade 
thee to an atonement, He that can be a worthy Enemy ;, will, recon- 
cil'd, be aworthier Friend, He that in ajuft cauſe, can waliantly fight 
againſt thee ; can in a like cauſe, fight as valiantly for thee, It he be 
unworthy, reconcile him too: though there be nothing elſe gain'd, 
but ſt:illing of a ſcandalous tongue ; cven that will be worth thy la- 
bour, Uſe him as a Friend in outward fairneſs : but beware him, as 
an Enemy, apt to re-aſſume his Arms. He that is a baſe foe,will hardly 
be bur falſe in friendſhip. Enemies, like Miners, are ever working, to 
blow up ouruntainted yames, They ſpir a poyſon, that will freckle 
the beauty of a good report: and that fame which is white and pure,they 
ſport with the pudgled ſprayes of the tongue - For, they cannor bur 
ſometime ſpeak as rhey think : and this $, Gregory will perſwade us 
to bclicve : That Hamana mens, omnem quem imimicum tolerat, etiam 
iniquum & impium putat : All men think their Enemies al. It it 
may be done with hozor, I ſhall think it a work of good diſcretion, 


to regain a violent Adverſary, But to do it ſo, as itpuls a poorneſs. 


on a mans ſclf ; though it be ſafe, is worſe then to be conquer'd in 
a manful conteftation, Frienaſhip is not commendable , when ir 
riſes from diſhonorable Treartes, Burt he that upon good terms, retuſes 
a reconcilement ;, may be ffubborn,but not whe a nor wife, Whoſo- 
ever thou art , that wiltully continueſt an Enemy , thou tcacheſt 
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fall; and when thou art down,he inſidiares thy ;atrapped lifezand with | 
the warmeſt bloud of thy /:fe, fartcns his inſulting ewvy. Thy wayes | 


| 


| 


| 
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| him to do thee a miſchief if he can, I will think that endevour | 
ſpent to purpole, that either makes a Friend, or unmakes an Ent- 
my. In the one, a 7 reaſure is won 3 in the other, a Szege 1s raiſed. | 
When one ſaid, he was a wiſe King, that was kinde to his friends, 
and ſhayp to his Enemies : Sayes another, He 1s wiſer , that can ve- 
tain his friends in their love and make his Enemies like them. | 


XXII FE 4 
Of our ſenſe of abſent Good. 


ar s.h the Mad-worm hath wildcd all Humanity ; we {weat for 
þ. what we loſes, before we know we have it, Ve ever dote 
| moſt on things when they are wanting 3 before we poſſeſs them, 
we chaſe them with an eager run : When we have them, 
| we ſlight them - When they are goxe, we fink under the 
wring of ſorrow , for their loſs, Infatuated eſtate of Man) That 
| the injoyment of a pleaſure , muſt diminiihit : That perpetual uſe 
muſt make it, like a Pyramide, leſſening it ſelf by degrces , till it 
grows at laſt to a punitnm, to a nothing. With what undelayable 
heat, does the lime-twig'd Lover court a deſerving Beamty ? Which, 
when he obtains, is far (hort of that content it promiſed him : Yet, 
he again no ſooner loſes it, but he over-eſtetms it, to an hyperbolical 
ſum, Preſence drowns , Or mightily cools contentment : and ab- 
| ſence ſeems to be a torture, that afflits moſt, when moſt ſtretched. 
Want teacheth us the worth of things more truly. How ſweet a 
thing ſeems /iberty, to one immur'd in a caſeof walls? How dear 
a jewel is health ro him that tumbles in drtempered blond ® Is it 
ſo, that Pleaſure, which is an airy conſtitution, cannor be graſped 
by a real body ? Or do we {o empty our felves in the frattion , that 
we do in it, pour out our appetites alſo > Or is content {uch a flender 
title ghar 'ris nothing bur the preſent now 3 ficd ſooner then enjoy'd > 
| Like the report of a loud-tongu'd Gun, ccas'd afloon as heard, with- 
out any thing to ſhew it has been, ſave rexembrance only, We de- 
fire long, and pleaſe our ſelves with hope, We enjoy and loſe toge- 
ther : and then we ſce what we have forgone and grieve, I have 
known many, that have loy'dtheir dead friends berter , then ever 
they did in their life time, There 3s {if T have given you the right | 
ſenſe ) a like complaint in the ſinewie Lyrick, 
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(#] quiſquis velit impias 
Cedes, CF rabiem tollere cynicam / 
$4 querit, Pater urbium | 
Subſcribi ſtaturs , indomitam audeat 
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Refr enare licentiam, 
Clarus poſtgenitis : quatenus (hen nef as | ) 
Virtitem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimms invidi, 


They that ſtrive to chaſe away 
Slaughters and inteſtine VWarre : 
That would have dumb Sratres ſay, 
Theſe their Cities Fathers are : 
Let them their own wilde luſts tame, 
They ſhall nor live, till dead. (O Fate ! ) 


She dead, we f1gh our widowed ſtate, 


j 
| Ve «cnvious,hate ſafe Vertues name : 
| 
| 


We adore the bleſſings that we are depriv'd of. An eſtate ſquan- 
; der'd in a waxton waſte,  ſhews better in the miſs , then while we 
| had the »ſe on't, Poſſeſſion blunts the thought and apprehenſion. 
| Thinking 15 propereſt to that, which is abſent. We enjoy the pre- 
| ſent : but we think on frture things, or paſſed, When benefits are 
loſt, the 27d hastime ro recount the ſeveral worths : Which, af- 
ter a conſiderate ſearch 3 ſhe finds to be many more , then the 
wnexamining pſſeſſion told her of, We {cc more in the diſcompoſure 
of a Watch,then we can,when 'tis ſet together, *Tis atrue one ; Bleſ- 
ſings appear not, till they be vaniſht, The Comedian was then ſeri- 
ous, when he writ, 


Tum denique homines noflra intelligimmus bona, 
Crim que in poteſlate habuimus, ea amiſimas. 


Fond men, till we have loſt the goods we had, 
| Ve underſtand nor whar their values were. 


| *Tis folly toneglc the preſent 3 andrhen, to grieve that we have 
. #eglered. Surely, he does beſt, that is careful to preſerve the bleſ- 
' fines he has, as long as he can ; and when they muſt rake their 
leaves, tolet them go without ſorrewing, or over-ſumming them. 
Vain are thoſe /amentations that have no better fruit, then the 4ſ- 
pleaſanwing of the ſol, that owns them, 1 wonl add a thirteenth 
real labenr, to the faigned iwelve + or do any thing that lics in #0- 
ble man, to plcaſure or preſcrve the life of a friend. But dead once 3 
all that zca/s can do, is only to ſhew the world our weaknels. I 
ſpeak but my {clf a fool, to do that which reaſon tells me is unreaſon- 
able, It was the Philoſophers diflate, That he which laments the 
death of a Man, laments, that that Man was a Man. I count it a 
aeed-royal, in the Kinglv Pawvid , who bcgan to warm his joyes 
2gain, when the 1f.rrs bloud was cold ; As if the breath which the 
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child loſt, had diſclouded his indarkned heart, 1 will apply my ſelf 
þu the preſent ; to preſerve 1t, to enjoy it, But, never be paſironare | 
' for the loſs of that , which I cannot keep 3 nor can regain, When | 
I have a bleſſing, I will reſpedt ir, 1 will love it, as ardently as any | 
man, And when *tis gone, I confeſs, I would grieve as little, And | 


this I think I may well do, yet owe adcar reſpect to the memory of | 
that I loft. | 


- 


X X111T. 


That no man can be 200d to all. 


Never yet knew any man ſo bad , but ſome have thought him 
| honeſt ; and afforded him love, Nor ever any fo good , bur 
ſome have thought him wile; and hated him, Few are fo ftigmati- 
cal, as that they arc \not hozeſt to ſome. And few again are ſo 
juſt, as that they ſeem nor to ſome unequal : cither the zgnorance, 
the exvy, or the partiality of rhoſe that judge, do conſtitme a wari- 
ous man, Nor, can a man in himſclt, alwayes appear alike to all. 
In ſome, Nature hath invelted a diſparity. In ſome , Reporr hath 
fore-blinded Fudgement. And in ſome, accident is the caulc of diſ- 
poſing us to /ove, or hate, Or, if not theſe, the variation of the bo- 
dies humors, Or, perbaps, not any of theſe, The ſoul is often led 
by ſecret motions, and loves, ſhe knows not why. There are im- 
pullive privaczes, which urge us to a liking, even againſt the Par- 
liamental Ads of the two Houſes, Reaſon, and the Common Senſe, 
As if there were ſome hidden beanty, of a more Maznetique force, 
then all that the eye can ſee, And this too, more powertul at one 
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time, then another, Undiſcovered influences pleaſe us now , with | 
what we would ſometimes contemn. Ihave come to the ſame man, | 
that hath now welcomm'd me with a free expreſſion of love, and | 
conrteſies: and anotl.cr time hath Ictt me wnſalnted ar all, Yer, | 
knowing him well, I have been certain of his found affection - and | 
have found this, not an iztezded neglect ; but an indiſpeſedneſs, or, | 
a mind, (criouſly buſied within, Occaſion reins the motiezs of the 
ſtirring ind. Like men that walk in their ſleeps, we are led abour, | 
we neither know whither nor how, 1 know there is a generation, 
that do thus, out of pride; and in ſfrangers, I confeſs, 1 know not 
bow to diſtinguiſh, For there is no diſpoſution, but hath a varniſht 
viZzr , as well as an wpencill'd face, Some people cozen the 
world : are bad, and are nor. thought ſo. In ſome, the world is 
cozened : belicving them ill, when they are not, Unleſs ir hath 
becn ſome fewot a Family ; 1 have known the whole Molehill of 
Piſmires (the World) in an error, For, though Report once vented, 
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like a ſtone caſt into a Poxd,begets circle upon circle,till it meers with 
the baxk, that bounds it: yer Fame often playes the Curre, and opens, 


when ſhe ſprings no game.Cenſures will not hold our werght,thar have 
life only from rhe ſpaxgte cels of the common brain, Why ſhould I 


| definitively cenſure any man, whom I know bur ſuperficially ? as if 


I were a God, to ſee the znward ſoul, Nature, Art, Report, may all 
fail : Yea, oftentimes probabilities. There is fio certainty to diſcover 


Man by, but Time, and Converſation. Every man may be (aid in ſome 
ſort, to have two ſonls ; one, the internal mind ; the other , even 
the outward azy of the face, and bodies geſture, And how infinitel 
in ſome ball they differ > I have known a wiſe look hide a foo! 
within : and a zzerry face,inhold a drſconrented foul, Cleanthes might 
well have fail'd in his judgement, had not accident have helped him, 
to the of [cured truth, He would undertake to read the mind in the 
: body. Some to try his s&11, brought him a /ux»r:ous fellow, that in his 
| youth, had been expos'd to toy! : ſeeing his face tann'd, and his hands 
leather d with a hardened skin, he was at a fand, Whereupon de- 
parting, the man ſneezed, and Cleanthes ſays, Now I know the 
man, he is effeminate, For great labourers rarely ſneeze. Judgement 
is apt to erre, when it paſſerh upon things we know not, Every 
man keeps his mind, if he liſts, in a Labyrinth, The heart of Man, 
to Man, is a room #nſcrurable. Into which, Nature has made no cer- 
tain window, bur as himſelf ſhall pleaſe tro opey, One man ſhews 
himſelfro me, to another, he is ſhut up. No man cancither [ke all, 
or be Liked of all. God doth not pleaſe all. Nay , I think it ma 
ſtand witn Divinity, as men are, to ſay, he cannot, Man is ink. 
nitely more impotent. I willſpeakof every man as I find. If I hear 
he hath been /! ro others, I will beware him, but not condemy: him, 
till I hear his own Apologre, 


—_ 


—— 


ui ſtathit aliquid, parte inaudita altera, 
| e/Equum licet ſtatuerit, hand equre eft, 


| Who judgement gives, and will but one fide hear, 
Though he judge right, is no good Julticer, 


The Nature of many men is abſtryſe : and not to be eſpi'd, at an 
' #nſtant, And without knowing this, I know nothing, that may war- 
| rant my Sextence, AsI will not too far believe reports from orhers : 
| So I will never cenſure any man, whom I know not #nternally ; nor 
| ever thoſe, bur ſparing, and with modeſty. 


Me 
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XXIV. 


That man ought to be extenſrvely good. 


] Find in the Creation, the firſt bleſſing God gave Man, was, Be 
fruitful, and multiply. And this I find impoſed by a precepr, nor 


a promiſe, It being a thing ſo neceſſary, as Gsd would nor leave | 
it, but almoſt in an 7mpnlſive quality, And withall to ſhew us that. 
(even from the beginning) mans happineſs ſhould conſiſt, in obey- | 
ing Gods commands. All men love to live in poſteriry, Barrenneſs is 
a curſe 3 and makes men unwilling to dye, Men, rather then they | 
will want inſuing memory , will be ſpoken by the handed Statue : 


Or by the long-laſting of ſome inſenſate Monument. When bragg- 
ing Cambyſes would compare himſelf with his Father Cyrus, and 
ſome of his flatterers told him , he did excel him : Stay , ſayes 


Creſw ; you are not his equal, for he left a ſon behinde him. As 
if he were an amperfedt Prince , that leaveth an unhelmed State. 
When Philip viewed his young ſon Alexander , he ſaid, he could 


then be content to dye, Conceit of a ſurviving name, {weerens 
Deaths aloed potion, *Tis for this, we ſo love thoſe that are to pre- 
ſerve us in extended ſuccefſions. There was ſomething more in it, 
then the naked jeer , when Ceſar (ſeeing ſtrangers at Rome , with 
Whelps and Monkies in their indulgent Japs) asked, if they were 
the children that the women of thoſe Lands brought forth. For he 
thought ſuch reſpeZful love, was due to none, bur a ſelf-cxtrafted 
Off-ſpring. Nor, is this only in the baſer part of Man, the body ; 
bur even in the ſagaciows ſoul, The firſt A& God requires of a 
Convert, is, Be frmrful. The good mans 2oodneſs, lies not hid in 
himſelf alone : he is ſtill irengthening of his weaker brother, How 
ſoon would the world and Chriſtianity fail, if there were not pro- 
pagation both of it and man ? Good works, and good inſtrudtions, 


ſterity to the Church, and Goſpel, And I am perſwaded , to be a 
means of bringing more to heaver , is an inſeparable defire of a 


withall, in goodpeſs, to be like them(elves, How ungratefully he 
ſtinks away that dyes and does nothing, to refle a glory to Heaven ? 


another afrer him > I know all cannor leave alike 3 ycr, all may 
leave ſomething, anſwering . their proporrion, their kindes, They be 
dead, and withered grains of Corz , out of which, there will nor 
one Ear ſpring. The Phyſirian that hath a Soveraign Receit , and 
dyeth unrevealing it, robs the world of many blefings which might 
| multiply 


| 


| 


' 
[ 
"} 


are the gexerative atts of the Joul : Our of which ſpring new po- | 
ſoul, that is rightly ated, Good men, wiſh all that they converſe : 


| How barren a zree he is, that lives, and ſpreads, and cumbers the | 
| ground, yet leaves not one ſeed, not one good work to generate 
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multiply after his death » Leaving this ColledFiop, a truth to all Syr- | 
vivers : thar he did good ro others, but to do himſelf a greater : 
Which, how contrary it is to Chriſtianity, and the Nature of expli- 
cative Love z I appcal to thoſe minds where Grace hath ſown 
more Charity. Vere is diſtributive, and had rather pleaſure many 


with a ſelf-injury, then bury bepefirs that might pleaſure a mulitade. 
I doubr whether ever he will find the way to Heavey, that deſires to | 
go thither alone, They are envious Favorites, that wiſh thcir Kings 
ro have no /oyal Subjefts, but themſelves, All heavenly hearts are 
charitable. Iniightned ſouls cannot but diſperſe their rayes. I will, 
if Ican, do ſomething for others, and heaven 3 not to deſerve by 


it 3 but roexpreſs my ſelf, and my thanks. Though I cannot do what 
I would, I will labour todo what I cay, 
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XXY. 
Of the horror Sin leaves behind. 


N, O 2 ow was ever in the at? diſpleaſing. Yet, isit not ſoon- | 
1 V er paſt, then diſtaſtful : though pleaſure merries the Senſes for a 
while : yer borror after vultures the —_— heart ; and thoſe 
which carry the moſt pleaſing rafts, fir us with the largeſt reluttati- 
ons, Nothing ſo ſoon, can work ſo ſtrange a change + Now,in the 
height of delight ; Now, in the depth of horror, Damned Satan | 
that with Orphean airs, and dextrous warbles , lead'ſt us to the 
Flames of Hell : and then, with a contempt derideſt us. Like a cun- 
ning Curtizan, that dallics the Xufian to undo himfelt ; and then 
payes him with a fleer, and ſtory, Or, as ſome men will do to 
a defired beauty, vow, and promiſe thar, in the hear of paſſion, which 
they never mind to ſtand unto, Herein only is the difference : Grati- 
tude, and good nature, may ſometimes make them penitent , and 
ſeek ſome way to ſatisfie : whereas, he that yields to the wooing 
Devil, does but more augment his tyramny. For when we meet 
with ignoble ſpirirs , the more obedience, is a cauſe of the 
| worſer uſe. How often, and how infinitely are we abuſed ? with 
what Maſques and Triumphs are we led to deftrution > Fooliſh, 
beſotted, degenerate Man | that having ſo often experimented 
his jugeling, wilt yet bclieve his fidtons , and his turfed Mines : 
as if he had not many wayes to one deſtroying end: or could bring 
thee any pleaſure , and in it not aim at thine overthrow. Knowelt 
thou not , that he ſows his tares by night; and in his Baztrs, 
hides all he knows may hurt thee ? Are not all thoſe delights he 
brings us,like traps we ſet for Yermine, charitable, but to kill * Docs 
he not firſt pitch his tozls, and then train us about to Inſnare 
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us> He ſhews us nothing bur a rempting face ; where he hath 
counterfeired Natures excellency, and all the graces of a modeſt coun- 
tenance : While whatſoever is infedtive, is vailed over with the cx- 
aceſt dreſs of comelineſs, When our ſouls thirlt after pleaſure, we 
are call'd as Beaſts with fodder to the ſlaughter-houſe : or as Boyes 
catch Horſes with provender in their hands to ride them 1ll ations | 
are perpetual perturbations : the puniſhment that follows, is far | 
more grievous, then the performance. was delightful : and the guilt is | 


worſe then the puniſhment. 


_— 
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| 
Eſtq; pati penam, quam meruiſſe, minus, | 


The moſt ſmart is, to think we have deſerv'dir, 


T'le give you the Story : A Pythagorean bought a pair of Shooes 
upon truſt ; the Shoomaker dyes : the Philoſopher is glad, and thinks 
| them gaizs - but a while after , his conſcrence rwitches him , and 
| becomes a perpetual chider - he repairs to the houſe of the dead,calts 
in his money, with theſe words ; There, take thy due, Thou liveſt to 
me, though dead to all beſide, Certainly, if gotten gains arc far worle 
then loſſes with preſerved honeſty. Thele grieve bur once, the other | 
| are continually gratizvg upon our quiet, He diminiſhes his own | 
| contentment, that would add to ir, by unlawfulneſs looking only on | 
the beginning, he thinks not to what end, the end exrendeth, "Tis in- | 
diſcretion that is Hare-ſighted. 
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| O Demea, iſtuc eſt ſapere,non quod ante pedes mods eſt 
| Videre, ſed etiam illa que futura ſunt proſpicere, 


I tell thee Demea, Wiſdom looks as well, 
To things to come as thoſe that preſent are, 


This differenceth a wiſe man and a fool : The firſt, begins in 
the exd ; the other exds in the beginning. I will take a part of 
both, and fix one eye on the A#, another on the Conſequence, So 
if I ſpy the Devil be ſbrowded in the following train, I will ſbur 
the dore again(t the pleaſure it ſelf, though it comes like a Lord, 
under a pretence of honouring me, 
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X XVI. | 
| Of Man's Imperfefion. 

| (): my ſelf, what can 1 do without the hazard of erring ? Nay, 
| 


whar can I think ? Nay,what can I not do, or not think ? even 
| my beſt buſineſs, and my beſt vacancy, are works of offence and error. 
Uncomtfortable conſtitution of man ; that canſt not but be bad,both in 
attion,and forbearance, Corruption mixeth with our pureſt devorions : 
and not to performthem, is neglect. When we think not of God ar all, 
we are 1mpows,and ungrateful : when wedo, we are not able tothink 
aright, Imperfettion (wayes in all the weak diſpatches, of the palſied 
| ſoul. Tf the Devil be abſent,our own ff ailties are his tempting Depu- 
' ties, If thoſe forbear, the Mererricions world claps our cheeks , and 
| fonds us to a cozering fail, So which way ſocyer we turn,we are ſure 
to be bitten with the one, or the other head of this Cerberns, To what 
can we intend our ſelves, wherein there is not a Devzl to intrap us ? 
If we pray,how he caſts in wandring 1houghts, or by our eyes , ſteals 
away our hearts,to ſome other object then God! It we hear, he hath 
the ſame policy, and prejudicates our opinion With the Man, or part of 
his doctrine. If we read, he perſwades us to let Reaſon judge, as well 
as Faith : So, meaſuring by a falſe rule, he would make us believe, 
Divinity is much ſhort of what ir ſhews for. If we do good works , he 
would poyſon them, with Phariſarſm, and makes us, by overvalutng, 
loſe them, If we do z{/, he incourages us to a continuance - and at 
| laſt accuſes us, If nothing, we neglett the good we ſhould do, If we | 
ſleep, he comes in dreams,and wantonneth the ill-inclining ſoul, It we | 
wake, we miſ-ſpend our 15me z or, at beſt, do good, not well, So, by 
bad circumſtances, poyſon a well intended principal, Even Adtions of 
neceſſity, we diſpatch not without a ftarz 3 we drinktoexceſs 3 andrhe 
drowning of the brazy, We cart, not to ſatisfie Nature, but to over- | 
charge her, and to venereate the unbridled ſpirits. As a Mill-wheel 1s 
continually turn'd round, and ever drenched with a new ſtreazs : fo 
are we alwaycs hurricd with ſuccefſions of variews fins. Like Arrows 
ſhor in mighty windes, we wander from the Bow that ſent us. Some- 
| time we think we dothings well : but when they are paſt,we arefen- 
ſible of the rranſgreſſion, We progreſs in the wayes of Y:ce, and are 
conſtant in notheng,but perpetual offending, You may (ce the thoughts 
of the whipping Saryriſt, how divine they are : 


Nobilis, & waria eſt ferme natura malorum : 

Cum ſcelus admittunt, ſupereſt conſtantia : quid fas, 
Atque nefas tandem incipiunt ſentire, peratt is 
Criminibus : tamen ad mores naturarecurrit | 


H 2 Damnatos 
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Damnatos fixa, & mutari neſcia : nam quis 
Peccandi f on poſuit ſbi ? quando recepit 

Ejettum ſemel attrita de fronte ruborem ? 

Quiſnam hominum eſt, quem tu contentum wideris uno 
Flagitto ? 


Nature is motive in the queſt of ill : 

Starcd in miſchicf : all our ableſt skill 

Cannot know right from wrong, till wrong be done : 
Fixt Nature, will to condemn'd cuſtoms run 
Unchangedly : Who to his fins can ſer 

A certain end > When hath he ever met 

Bluſhes once from his hardned forchead throwne ? 
Who is it fins, and is content with one ? 


Surely there will not a 92a» be found , that is able to anſwer to 


theſe queries. Their ſouls have ceeled eyes, that can ſee nothing bur | 
perfe&ion, in their own labours. It is not to any man given, abſo- | 


lutely to be abſolute. 1 will not be too forward in cenſuring the 
works of others ; nor will lever do any, that I will nor ſubmit to 
judgement, and correfion : yet ſo, as I will be able to give a reaſon, 
why I have order'd them, as the world ſees, 
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XXVILI 


Of curioſity in Knowledge. 


Ny] Orbing wraps 4 man in ſuch a miſt of Errors, as his own curi- 
 ofity, un ſearching things beyond him. How happily do they 
live, that know nothing , but what is zeceſſary ? Our knowledge 
doth bur ſhow us our ignorance. Our moſt ſtudios ſcrutiny , is but 
a diſcovery of what we cannot know, Ve ee the effe& : bur cannot 
guels ar the cauſe, Learning is like a River , whoſe head being far 
in the Land, is, arfirſt rieg, Gin, and eaſily viewed : bur, ſill as 
you go, it gaperh with a wider bank : not without pleaſure, and de- 
lightful winding ; while it is on both fides ſer with trees , and the 
beauties of various flowers. Bur ſtill the further you follew it , the 
deeper and the broader "tis ; till at laſt , it #nwaves it ſelf in the 
unfathom'd Ocean ; There you ſee more water ; bur no ſhore , no 
end of that liquid fluid vaſtneſs, In many things we may ſound 
Nature, in the ſhallows of her revelations, We may trace her, to 
her ſecond canſes 3 bur beyond them , we meet with nothing but 
the | of the ſoxl, and the dazle of the minds dim eyes, While 
we ſpeak of things that are, that we may diſſe, and have power, 


—— 
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and means to find the canſes, there is ſome pleaſure, ſome certainty, 
But, when we come to Mezaphyſicks, to long buryed Antiquity, and 
unto wpreveal'd Divinity, we are in a Sea, which is deeper then the 
(hort reach of the 1ize of Man, Much may be gaincd by ſludious in- 
quiſition ; but more will ever reſt , which Man cannot diſcover, 1 
wonder at thoſc,that will aſſume a knowledze of all ; they are unwiſe- 
ly aſhamed of an ignorance, which is not diſgracive ; *tis no ſhame for 
man not to know that,which is not in his poſ#biliry, We fill the world 
with cruel brawls, in the obſtinate defence of that, whereof we might 
with more hozour,conte(s our felvesto be i2norant, One will tell us 
our Saviours diſputations among the Dofors, Another , what be- 
came of Moſes body. A third, in what place Paradiſe ſtood : and 
where is local Hell, Some will know Heavez as perfectly, as if they 
had been hurried about in every Sphear 3 and I think they may. 
Former Writcrs would have the Zozes inhabitable ; we find them 
by experience, temperate. Saint Auguſtine would by no means indure 
the Antipodes: we are now of nothing more certain, Every Age both 
confutes old Errors, and begets xew, Yer ſtill are we more intangled, 
and the further we go, the nearer we approach a Suz that blindes us, 
He that went furtheſt in theſe 7hings, we find ending with a cenſure 


reſs of Learning hath done more hurt, or good, whether the Schools 

ave not made more Queſtions then they have decided ; where have 
we ſuch peaceable, and flouriſhing Common-wealths , as we have 
found among thoſe, which have not ſo much,as had the k»owledge of 
Letters ? Surely, theſe fruitleſs and enigmatique queſtions, are Rs 
the Devil hath caſt among us, that while we ſtrive for a vain con- 
queſt, in theſe toyes we forget the prize we ſhould run for. The 
Husbandman that looks not beyond the Plough, and the Sythe, is in 
much more quiet, then the divided brain of the Statiſt, or the Scho- 
lar, Who will not approve the judgement of our Modern Epigram- 
matiſt ? 


Fudice me, ſoli ſemperque perinde beati, 


Sunt, quicunque ſciunt omnia, quique nihil. 


If 1 may judge, they only happy ſhow, 
Which do or nothing, or elfe all things know, 


In things whereof I may be certain , I will laboxr to be inftrufed. 
But, when I come where reaſon loſcrh her ſelf ; I will be content 
with retiring admiration. Why ſhouldI rack my brains, for unpro- 
firable impoſſibilities ? Though Icannot kyow how much is hid ; 1 
may ſoon judge what may be diſcovered, 


of their vanity, their vexation, Tis queſtionable, whether the oe | 


| 


| 
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| XX VIIL 


Of being Overyalued. 


Is an inconvenience for a Man to be counted wiſer then 9rdi- | 

nary. If he be a Superior, it keeps him from diſcerning what 
his ixferiors are, For, their opinion of his picrcing judgement,makes 
them to diſſemble themſelves ; and fits them with a care , not only 
to hide their defects, but to ſhew him only, the beſt of themſelves. | 
Like ill complexion'd women, that would fain be miſtaken for fair ; | 
they paint molt cunningly, where they know a blemiſh, or skar ; | 
eſpecially, when they arcto incennter with thoſe, that be naturally | 
beautiful. Worth in others, and defei? in our ſelves, are rwo mo- | 
tives, that induce us to the guilding of our own imperfections. | 
When the Sun-bak'd Peaſant goes to faſt it with a Gentleman , he. 
waſhes , and bruſhes, and kerſies himſelf in his Holy-day-cloatbes, 


houſe, and covers his clayed floor , with the freſhneſs of a ruſhy | 
| carpet : and all is, that he may appcar as above himſelf - while he 
is to meet with one that is ſo indeed. If he be an equal , men are 
fore-opinion'd of him for a politick man : and in any matters of 
werghty commerce , they will ſtudy how to be more cautelows of 
him, than they would of an #neſteemed man. So he ſhall be ſure 
to couclude nothing, but upon harder conditions for himſelf, Ge- 
neral Fames warn us to adviſed contratts. He that is to play with 
a cunning Fencey , will hecd his Wards, and advantage more 3 


When the Gentleman comes to him , he docs fine ” his homely | 


who, were he to meet with one waskilful, he would neglect, or not | 


ſcen a riſing Favorite laid at, to betrod in the duſt + while the #»- | 
noted man , hath paſs'd with the greater quiet, and gain, Report | 
both makes Fealouſies where there are none , and increalſeth thoſe | 
that there are. If he be an inferiour, he is often a man of nnwel- | 
come ſociety. He is thought one of z00 prying an obſervation - and ' 
that he looks further into our atoxs , then we would have him | 
ſcarch, For there be few, which do not ſometimes do ſuch atons, 
as they would not have diſcretion ſcan, Integrity it ſelf, would not 
be awed with a blabbing Spie. I know , the obſerver may fail as 
well as the other - but we all know Natures to be ſo compoſed, 


Aliena melius ut videant, CF judicent, quam ſua, 
That they ſee more of others then their own, 


We judge of others, by whart they ſhould be ; of our ſelves , by 
Ui what | 
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think of them. Strong oppoſition reaches oppoſition to be ſo. I have | 
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what we are, No man has preeminence, but wiſhes to preſerve it 
in unpruned ſtare 3 which while an inferiour notes of imperfettion, 
he thinks, doth ſuffcr detriment : {0 he rather ſeeks to be rid of his 
| Company, then deſires ro keep him, as the watch of his wayes, Let 
| me have but ſo much wiſdom, asmay orderly manage my ſelf, and 
| my z2eans 3 and I ſhall never care to be digited, with a That # He. 
| I wiſh, not to be cſteemed wiſer then uſual : They that are ſo, 
' do berterin concealing it, then in telling the world, I hold it a 
greater injury to be over-valued, then #nder, For, when they 
| both ſhall cometo the touch, the one ſhall riſe with praiſe , while 
the other (ball decline with ſhame. The firſt hath more incertain'd 
| bonour ; bur leſs ſafety : The latter is humbly ſecure , and what is 
| wanting in rezown, 15 made up in a berter bleſſing, quret, There is 
| no detratFion worle then to over-praiſe a man : For whileſt his 
worth comes ſhort of what report doth ſpeak him : his own ations 
are ever giving the lye to his honour, 


RXIX, 
That miſ-conceit has ruin'd Man. 


| 
'O>* own follies have been the only cauſe , to make our lives 


the worlds worthleſs cenſure , and our madding after unneceſſary 

old, have brambled the way of Yertue, and made it far more dif- 

cule then indeed it is. Yerrue hath ſuffered moſt by thoſe which 
ſhould uphold her : That now we feign her ro be, not what ſhe 
&, but what our fondneſs makes her, a Hill almoſt unaſcendable, 
by the roughneſs of a craggy way. We force indurance on our 
ſelves, to wave with the wanton tail of the world : We dare not 
do thoſe things that are lawful, leſt the wandring world miſ-con- 
firue them : As if we were to look more to what we ſhould be 
| thought, then to what we ſhould reſolvedly be, As if the Poer writ 
untruth, when he tells his fr:end, thar, 


Virtus repulſe neſcia ſordide, 

' Intaminatss fulget honoribys : 

Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popular Aure, 


Vertne, muddy cenſures (corning, 
With unſtained Honoar ſhines : 
Without wulgar breath's ſuborning, 
Takes the Throxe, and Crows relignes, 


Nor 
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| have defined to be hoxeſt Nature ; and is lanched into by-dewices of 
his | 


Nor does ſhe live in pexury 3 as ſome have ill imagined : though 


ſhe lives not in Palaces, yet ſhe docs in Paradiſe : and there is the 


; Spirit of joy, yourhful in perpernal life, YVertue is a competent fruiti- 
on of a lawful pleaſire 5 which we may well uſe fo far, as it brings | 


not any evil in the ſequel, How many have thought it rhe Summun 
bonum ? Antiſtheves was of opinion, that it had ſufficientin it , to 


| 


: 


make a man perfe&ly happy : rothe attaining of which, he wanted 
nothing but a Socrarzque ſtrength, Shall we think Goodneſs to be the | 
height of pleaſure in the other world ; and ſhall we be ſo mad , as. 
to think ir here, the ſufferance of miſery ? Surely 'twas none of Gods | 
intent, to ſquare may out for ſorrows, In our ſalutes, in our pray- | 
ers, we wiſh and invoke heaven for the happineſs of our friends : 
and ſhall we be ſo unjuſt , or ſo uncharitable, as ro withhold it 
from our ſelves ? As if we ſhould make ir a faſhion, ro be kinde 


abroad, and diſcourteous at home, I do think nothing more lawtul, 


then moderately to ſatisfic the pleaſing deſires of Nature 3, fo as they | 


infringe not Religion, hurt not owr ſelves, or the commerce of hu- 
mane [otiety. Laughing is a faculty peculiar tro Man - yer, as if it 


were given us for inverſion, no creature lives ſo miſerable, ſo diſ- | 
conſolate, Why ſhould we deny to uſe that lawfully, which Nature | 


hath made for pleaſure in imployment ? Yertue hath neither ſocrab- | 


bed a face, nor ſo auſtere a look, as we make her. *Tis the world, 
that choaking up the way , does rugged that which is naturally 


ſmoother, How happy and how healthful do thoſe things live, thac 


follow harmleſs Nature ? They weigh not what is paſt, are intent 
of the preſent, and never folicitous of what is to come - They are 
better pleaſed with conwenient food then dainty : and that they ear 
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not to diſtemper, but to nouriſh, to ſatisfie, They are well arayed 


with what Natere has given them : and for rayment , they are nc- | 


ver clad in the ſpoyls of others, but the Flies, the Beaſts, the Fiſhes, 


may for all them, welcome Age in their own Silks, Wools, and | 
Scarlets, They live like Children, innocently ſporting with their | 
Mother, Nature : and with a pretty kind of harmlcſneſ, they hang 


upon her zurſing breſt, How rarely find we any diſeaſed , bur by 
ill-mans miſ-uſing them > Orherwiſe , they are ſound and uncom- 


plaining. And this bleſſedneſs they have here above Mar ; thar, nc- 


ver ſecking ro be more then Nature meant them , they are much | 
nearer to the happineſs of their firſt eſtate ; Wherein this, I con- * 


feſs, may be ſome reaſon : Man was curs'd for his own ſin : they, 
bur for the ſix of Man : and therefore they decline leſs into worſe, 
in this the crazed age of the world: Whereas, Man is a daily mul- 
tiplyer of his own calamities : and what art firſt undid him, does 
conſtantly increaſe his woes 3 Search , and ſeif-preſwmption, He 
hath ſought mcans to wind himſelf our of miſery , and is there- 
by implunged to wore. He hath left Yertne , which the Sroicks 
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his own #ngiddied brain : nor do I (cc, but that this definition may 
| hold with true Rel#g10#. For that docs not aboliſh. Nature, bur recti- 
| fie it, and bound ir, And though Maz art firſt fell desperately , yet 
we read not of any Law he had to live by, more then the 1»ſtintt of 
Natnre, and the remnant of Gods Image in him, till Moſes time : Yer 
in that time, who was it that did teach Abel to do Sacrifice ? as if we 
ſhould almoſt belicve , that Nature could find out Religion, Bur 
when Man ( once faln) was by degrees grown to a height of 
| prevarication : Then God commanded Moſes, to give them rules, 
rw check the madding of their ranging mindes, Thus, God made 
Man righteows 3 but he ſought out vain Inventions; among all 
which, none hath more betooled him, then the ſetting up of Gold - 
| For now, (riches {waying all ) they that ſerve Yertne, like thoſe 
' of another Fattion, are puſht at by thoſe that run with the general 
ſtream, Incogitable calamity of Man ; that muſt make that for the 
hinges of his life to turn on , which need not in any thing be 
conducent to it. I applaud that in the Weſtern Indies ; where the 
Spaniard hath conquer'd : whoſe Inhabitants citeemed gold, bur as 
ir was Wrought into neceſſary weſſel ; and that no more , then 
they would alike of any inferiour metal ; eſteeming more of the | 
commodiouſnefs , then they did of the thing ir ſelf, Is it not mi- 
ſcrable , that we ſhould ſer up ſuch an 1aol, as ſhould deſtroy our 
happineſs? And that Chriſt;ans ſhould teach Heathen to undo 
themſelves by coverouſneſs ! How happily they liv'd in Spain , till | 
fire made ſome Mountains vomit Gold ! and what miſerable diſcords 
followed after, Vives upon Azguſtine doth report, If this were pur | 
down, Yertue might then be Queen again, Now, we cannot ſerve 
her as we ought, without the leave of this Godling, Her acceſs is 
more difficult , becauſe we muſt go about to come to her. 
As when an Hſurper hath depoſed the rightful King; thoſe | 
that would ſhew their love to the true oxe', cither dare not , or | 
cannot, for fear of the falſe ones might. Some things I muſt do that | 
I would not 3 as being one among the reſt, that are involved in the | 
general neceſſity, Bur inthoſerhings wherein I may be free from im- | 
pugning the Laws of Humanity, I will never deny my ſelf an honeſt 
ſolace, tor fear of an airy cenſure. Why ſhould another mans i- | 
juſtice breed my unkindneſs ro my ſelf > As for gold, ſurely the world 
would be much happier, if there were no ſuch thing in ir. Bur fince 
is now the Fountain whence all things flow, I will care for it, as I 
would for a Paſs, to travel the World by, without begging, It I have 
none, I ſhall have ſo much the more miſery 3 becauſe cu/foms hath' 
plaid the fool, in making it anaterial , when it needed not, 
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Of Women. 


Ome are ſo #xcharirable, as to think all women bad : and others 
are ſo credulous, as they believe, they all are good, Sure : though 
every man ſpeaks as he finds ; there is reaſon to dire& our opini- 
on > Without experience of the whole Sex 3 which in a ſtrict ex- 
4mination, makes more for their hozor,then moſt men have acknow- 
ledged. Ar firſt, ſhe was created his Equal ;, only the difference 
was in the Sex : otherwiſe, they both were Man, It we argue 
from the Text, that male and female made man : forthe man be- 
ing put, firſt, was worthier, I anſwer, $0 the evening and the morn- 
ing was he firſt day :. yet few will think the zizht the better, That 
Man 1s & her Governour, and ſo above her ; I believe rather 
the puniſhment of her ſin , then the Prerogative of his worth : 
Had they both ſtood, it may be thought, ſhe had never been in thar 
ſubjettion : for then it had been no curſe, but a continuance of her 
former eſtate ; which had nothing bur bleſſ edneſs in it. Peter Mar- 
tyr indeed is of opinion, that mar before the fall, had priority, But 
Chryſoftom, he ſays does doubt ir, All will grant her body more admi- 
rable, more beautiful then Mans : fuller of curioſities , and Noble 
Natures wonder : both for conception , and foſtering the produced 
birth. And can we think God would put a worſer ſoul into a ber- 
| ter body ? When Man was created, 'tis ſaid, God made Man : but 
{ when woman, 'tis ſaid, God builded her ;, as it he had then been 
about a frame of rarer Rooms, and more exact compoſition, And, 
without doubt, in her body, ſhe is much more wonderful : and ty 
this, we may think her ſo in her mind. Philoſophy tells us, Though 
the ſoul be not cauſed by the body ; yet in the general it follows the 
remperament of it : ſo the comelieſt out-ſides, are naturally (for 
the moſt part) vertuous within, If place can be any priviledge ; 
' we ſhall find her built in Paradiſe, when Man was made withoxt it, 
(Tis certain, they are by conſtitution colder then the boyling 
Man : ſo by this, more temperate ; Tis heat that tranſports Man to 
immoderation and furie 3 tisthat, which hurrics him to a ſavage and 
libidjnows violence, Women are naturally the more modeſt : and 
modeſtie is the ſeat and dwelling place of Yertue, Whence pro- 
cecd the moſt abhorred wvillanies , but from a maſculine wart # rod 
impudence ? What a deal of ſweetneſs do we finde in a mild diſpoſ:- 
| 120n ? When a woman grows bold and daring, we diſlike her, and 
ſay, fhe is 100 like a man : yet in our ſelves, we magnifie what we con- 
dem in her,1s not this injuſtice ? Every man is {0 much the better,by 
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credulous of the reft, Though hitherto, 1 confeſs, I have not found 
| I 2 


Him, then in being mercifal, Yet Woman is far more »ercifal then 


Man : It being a ſex, wherein pity and compaſſion have diſpcrſ'd |- 


far brighter rayes. God is ſaid to be Love z and Iam ſure, every 
where woman is ſpoken of for tranſcending in that quality. It was 
never found, tut in two men only , that their love exceeded that 
of the feminine ſex * and if you obſerve them, you ſhall find, they 
were both of »:elring diſp:fitions. I know, when they prove bad, 
they are a fort of the wileſt creatures : Yet (till the ſame reaſon 
gives it : for, Optima corrupta peſſima : The beſt things corrupted, be- 
come theworſt, They are things, whoſe ſouls are of a more duttible 
temper, then the harder metal of 21a - ſo may be made both better 
and worſe, Tlie Repreſentations of Sephocles and Euripedes may be 
both true : and for the tongue-vice, talkativeneſs, 1 ſee not, but 


| at meetings, men may very well vie words with them, *Tis true, 


they are nor of fo tumultuous a ſpirit, ſo not (o fit for great actions, 
Natural heat does more aCtuate the ſtirring Genius of Man, Their 
calie Natures make them ſomewhat more «xreſolute 5; whereby men 
have argued them of fear and inconſtancy, But men have alwayes 
held the Parliament, and have enacted their own wills, with- 
out ever hearing them ſpeak : and then, how ealie is it to con- 
clude them guilty ? Beſides, Education makes more difference be- 
tween men and them, then Nature - and, all their aſperſtons are leſs 
noble, for that they are only from their Enemies, Men. Diogenes 
ſnarled bitterly, when walking with another, he ſpycd two women 
talking, andſaid, See, the Viper and Aſp are changing poyſon, The 
Poet was conceited, that ſaid, After they were made ill, that God made 
them fearful, that Man might rule them ; otherwiſe they had ieen paſt 
dealing with, Catnllus his concluſion was too general, to colle& a de- 
ceit in all women, becauſe he was not confident of his owz, 


Nulli ſe dicit raulier mea nubere malle 


Lam mihi : non ſi ſe Fupiter ipſe petat, 


Dicit : ſed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 


[a vento, CF rapida ſcribere oportet aqua, | 


My M:iſtris ſwears, ſhe'd leave all men for me ; 
Yea, though that Fove himſelf ſhould \uiter be, 
She ſayes it : bur what women (wear to kind 
Loves, may be writ in rapid ſtreams, and wind, 


| 

I am reſolved to honour Yertue, in what ſex ſoever I find it. And 

I think, in the general, I ſhall find it more in womey, then Mey 3 
though weaker, and more infirmly guarded. | believe, they are bet- 
ter, and may be brought to be worſe, Neither ſhall the faulrs of 
many ,make me uncharitable to all : nor the goodneſs of ſome, make me 


more 
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more ſweet and conſtant goodneſs in Man, then I have found in wo- 
man: and yet of theſe, I have not found a number, 
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Of the loſs of things loved. 
No croſſes do ſo much affe& us, as thoſe that befall us in the 


things we love, We are more grieved to loſe one child 
of affeftion, then we ſhould be for many thar we do not ſo neerly 
care for, though every of them be alike to us, in reſpe& of owrward 
relations, The ſoul takes a freedom, to indear what it liketh, with- 
our diſcovering the reaſon to Man : and when that is taken from her, 
(he mourns, as having loſt.a ſon, When the choyce of the affections 
dyes, . a general lamentation follows, To ſome things we 10 dedi- 
cate our ſclves, that in their parting, they ſcem to rake away even 
the ſubſtance of our ſonl along: as it we had laid up the zreaſure 
of our lives, in the frail and moveable hold of another, The Soul 
is fram'd of ſuch an ative nature , that "tis impoſſible but ir 
muſt aſſume ſomething to it ſelf , to dclight in : We ſcldome 
finde any, without peculiar delight in ſome peculiar thing , 
though wariows, as their fancies lead them, Honour, War, Learning, 
Muſick, do all find their ſeveral votaries : who, if they fail in their 
ſouls wifhes, mourn immoderately. David had his Abſalon : Han- 
nahs wiſh was children : Hamans thirft was Honour : Achitophel took 
the glory of his counſe], Who would have thought, that they could, 
for the miſs of theſe, have expreſſed ſuch exceſſive paſſions ? Who 
would have believed , that one neglection of his Ceunſel , would 
have truſs'd up Achitophel ina voluntary Halter * We then begin 
to be miſerable, when we are totally bent on ſome one temporal ob- 
jeff, What one ſublunary Center is there, which is able to receive 
the circles of the ſpreading ſoul ? All that we find here, is too nar- 
row, and too (:ttle, for «4 patent affeftions of the mind, If the 
could afford us happineſ# in their paſſeFion, it were not then ſuch 
fondneſs to inleague our ſclves with an undividable love : bur, be- 
ing they cannot make us truly happy in their injoying ; and may 
make us miſerable by their parting ; it will be beſt , not to con- 
center all our rayes upon them. Into how many ridiculous paſſages 
do. they precipitate themſclves, that dote upon a Roſey face ? 
Who looks not upon Dido, with a kind of ſmiling pity, if Yireil's 
Poetry docs not injure her with love to eneas, rather then tell the 
truth of her hate to Tarbas, 
Uritur infelix Dido totaq;, wvagatur 
Urbe furens : qualis conjecta Cerva ſaritta 
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nam procul incautam nemora inter Creſsia fixit 
Paſtor agens telis : liquitq;, volatile ferrum 
Neſcis : illa fuga ſylvas ſaltuſq; peragrat 
Ditteos: here latert Lethalis arnndo, 
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| Scorch'tin fierce flames, through Cirics ſeveral wayes, 
| Loſt Dido wanders : like ſom&Deer that ſtrayes, 

And unawares, by ſome rude Shepherds Dart, 

In her own Crete, picrc'd to her fearful heart, 

Flies tripping throughall Di&e's Groves and Plains 3 


Yer ſtill the deadly Arrow ſticks , and pains, 


But for ſuch high-fed Lowe as this, Crates triple-remedy isthe beſt 
that I know : either Faſting, or Time : and, if both theſe fail, a Hal- 
ter, And ſurely he deſcrves it,for robbing himſelf of his ſoul. Certain- 
ly they can never live in quier, that ſo vehemently intend a peculiar 
queſt. Fear and ſuſpicion ſtartle their affrighted mindes ; and many | 
times, their over-loving 1s a cauſe of their loſs : Moderate care would 
make it laſt the longer. Often handling of the withering Flower, | 
addes not to the continuance, but is a properation of more {wift de- 
cay. Who lovesa Glaſs ſo well, as he will ſtillbe playing with it, 
breaks that by his childiſbneſs, which might have been ſound in the 
cellar or caſe. But, when in this we ſhall lay up all our beſt content- 
ments , what do we, but like fooliſh Merchants , venture all our } | 
eſtate ina bottom ? It is not good to bring our ſelves into that abſo- 
lute neceſsity, rhar the failing of oe aim ſhould periſh us. Who, | 
that cannot ſwim well, would with one ſmall thred, hazzard him- | 
| ſelf in the faithleſs and unſounded Sea ? How pleaſantly the wiſe 
man laughs at that, which makes the Zady weepz The death of her little 
Dozge ? The loving part in her, wanted an object : ſo play , and 
lapping on it, made her place it there : and that ſo deeply , that ſhe | 
mult bedew her x yes atparting with'te. How improvident are 'we, 
to make that, aftiction in the farewell , which while we had, we 
knew was not alwaycs to ſtay ? nor could (it we fo pleas'd not) 
thecve the leaſt mite fromus. He is unwiſe, that lets his {izht ſpleen 
clap his wanton ſides, which knows it need muſt dye , whenſ'ere 
the Muſick ceaſcs. I like him, that can both play, and win , and 
laugh : and loſe, without a chafe, or ſighes, Our loves are not al- 
wayes conſtant : their objects are much more uncertain ; and events 
more caſual then they. Something I mult /ike and love : but , 0- 
thing ſo violently, as to undo my ſelf with wanting it. If I ſhould 
cver be intangledin that ſnare ; I will yet caſt the worſt, and prepare- 
as well for a parting journey,as cohabitation, And to prevent all , !I 
will bend my love toward that, which can neither be loſt, nor admit 
of exceſs, Nor yet will 1 ever love a Friexd(o little, as that he ſhall 
not command the All of an honeſt man, 
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XXXIL 


Of the uncertainty of life. 


Iſerable brevity \ more wiſerable uncertainty of life | we are 
M furc that we cannot live long: and uncertain that we ſhall 
live ar all, And even while I am writing th#4, I am not ſure my per 
ſhall end the ſentence, Our life is fo ſhort , that we cannot in ir, 


| contemplate what our ſelves arc : fo uncertain, as we cannot lay , | 
| we will reſolve to do it. Silence was a full anſwer in that Philiſopher, 


that being a:ked , What he thought of humane life ; ſaid nothing, 
rurn'd him round, and vaxiſbt, Like leaves on trees, we are the ſport 
of every pr ff: that blows: and with the leaſt guſt, may be ſhaken 
front our {ife and autriment, We travail, we ſtudy, we think to diſ- 
ſc& the world with continued ſearches : when , while we are con- 
triving bur the neereſt way to'r. Age , and conſumed years or etake 
us 3 andonly labour payes us the liſes of our {-expended time. 
Death whisks about the unthoughttul world, and with a Pegaſear 
ſpeed, flyes upon unwary Man 3 with the kick of his heel , or the 
daſh of his foot, ſpringing Fountains of the tcars of Friends, Fuve- 
aal does tcll us, how {fe wings away : 


Feſtinat enim decurrere wvelox 
Floſculus anguſte, miſereq; breviſsima vite 
Portio : dum bibimus, dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas 


+ Poſcimm, obrepit, non intelletta, ſenett us, 


——— The ſhort-liv'd Flowre, and portion 

Of poor, ſad life, poſt-haſtcrh ro be gone : 

And while we d/ink, ſeck women, wreaths and earn'd 
Applauſe, old age ſteals on us undiſcern'd, 


If Nature had not made Man an ative creature, that he (hould be 
delighted in ;mployment , nothing would convince him of more 
folly, then the durance of ſome exrerprizes that he takes in hand : 
for they are many times of ſuch a furure length, as we cannor in 
reaſon hope to live till tticir concluſion comes, We build, as if we 
laid foundations for Eternity : and the expeditions we take in hand, 
are many times the length of ti.rec or four lives, How many War- 
riers have expir'din ther expugnations ; leaving their _ in the 
places where they laid their Szege ? Certainly , he that thinks of 
lifes caſualties, can neither be careleſs, nor covetow, I confeſs, we 
may live to the SpedFacle , and the wager tothe ſtooping 
back , tothe ſnow, or to the ſleekneſs of the declining crown © bur, 
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| deſire of having us : ſo in matters of the world, and Fortune, the 
.aims of our Predeceſſors for themſelves, have by the ſecret work of 


how few are there, that can unfold you a Diary of ſo many leaves ? 

More do dye inthe Spring and Summer of their years, then live till 
Antumn, or their growned Winter, When a man ſhall exhauſt his 
very vitality, for the hilling up of fatal Gold z and ſhall then think, 
how a Hair, or Fly may ſnatch him in a moment from it : how it 
quels his laborious hope, and puts his poſting mind into a more ſafe 
and quiet pace, Unleſs, we are ſure to enjoy it, why ſhould any 
man ſtrain himſelf , for more then is convenient ? I will inever 
care too much, for that I am not ſure to keep, Yet, I know, ſhould 
all men reſpec bur their ows 17me, an Age or two would find the 
World in 7#ine : ſo that for ſuch ations, men may plead their cha- 
rity, that though they live not to enjoy thoſe things themſelves, they 
{ball yet be beneficial to poſterity. And I rather think this an 1nſtint# 
that God hath pur in Mar, for the conſcrvation of things 3 then an 
intended good of the Author to his followers, Thus, as in propagation 
we are often more beholding tothe pleaſure of our Parents, then their 


Providence, caſt benefits upon us, I will not altogether blame him 
that I ſce begins things laſting, Though they be vanities tro him, be- | 
cauſc he knows not who ſhall enjoy them : yer they will be things | 
well ficted for ſome that ſhall ſucceed them. They thatdo me good, 
and know not of it, are cauſes of my benefit, though I do not owe 
them my thanks + and I will rather bleſs them, as 7»ſtruments ;, then | 
condemn them, as not intenders, 
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XX XTI11L 
That 200d counſel ſhould not be valued by the perſon. 


O ſome, there is not a greater vexation , then to be adviſed 

by an Inferior, Directions are unwelcome , that come to us 
by aſcenſions : as if wealth only were the full accompliſhment of 
a ſoul within ; and could as well infuſe an i#ward judgement , as 
procure an eutward reſpett, Nay, I have known ſome , that being 
adviſed by ſuch , have run into a worſer contradifFion 3 becauſe 
they would not ſecm to learn of one below them : orif they ſeeno 
other way convenient, they will delay the pradice, till they think 
the Prompter has forgot how he counſel'd them. They will rather 
flye in a perillous height, then ſeem to declaine at the voyce of one 
beneath them. Pitiful | that we ſhould rather miſchief our ſelves, 
then be content to be #»prided : For had we but ſo much humility, 
as to think our ſelves but what we are, Men 3 we might eaſily be- 


lieve, another might have brain to equal us, He is fick tothe _ 
| 0 
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| 

| of himſelf, rhar refuſerh a Cordial, becauſe preſented in a Spoon of 

| wood, That wiſdom is not laſtingly good, which ſtops the ear with 
the rogue - that will command and ſpeak all, without hearing the | 
voyce of another, Even the Slave may ſometimes light on a way | 
w #nlarge his Maſter 3 when his own invention fails. Nay, there oy 

ſome reaſon why we ſhould be beſt direfted by men below our ſtate - 

For, while a Superior is ſudden and fearleſs, an Inferior premeditares 
the beſt ; leſt being found weak, it might diſpleale by being roo light | 
in the poize. Fob reckons it a part of his integrity, thar he had nor re- 
fuſed the judgment of his ſervant. Tis ood tocommand and hear them. 
Why ſhould we ſhame by any honeſt means to meet with that which | 
benefits us ? Inthings that be difficult, and nor of important ſecreſie, I 
think it not amiſs to conſult with 7»feriors, He that lies under the | 
Tree, (ces more then they rhat fit o'th top on't. Nature hath made the | 
bodies eyes to look npward with more caſe then down : So, the eye 
of the ſoul ſees better in aſcenſions, and things meanly raiſed, We 
are all with a kind of delefation, carryed to the things abowe us : 
| and we have alſo better mcans of obſcrving them, while weare ad- 
mitted their view, and yet not thought as Spies, In things beneath 
#5; not being ſo delighred with them, we paſs them over with zeg- 
left, and not obſerving. Servants are uſually our beſt friends , or 
our worſt Enemies : Nenters {cldom, For, being known to be privy 
to our retired attions, and our more continual converſation z they 
have -the advantage of being believed, before a removed friend, 
Friends have more of the tonewe, but Servants of the hand : and 
ations tor the moſt part, ſpeak a man more truly then words, A4t- 
tendants are like to the /ocks thatbelong to a houſe + while they are | 
ſtrong and cloſe, they preſerve us in ſafery : but weak or open, we | 
are left a prey to theeves, If they be fuch as a ſtranger may pick, | 
or another open with a falſe key ; it is very fit to change.them in- 
ſtantly. Bur if they be well warded, w are then good gnards of 
our fame and welfare, *Tis good, 1 confeſs, to contider how they | 
ſtand affeFed ; and to handle their counſels before we embrace ther : | 
they may ſometimes at once, both pleaſe and poyfon. Advice is as | 
well the wiſe mans fall as the fools advancement : and is often | 
moſt wounding , when it ſtroaks us with a ſilken hand, All fami-' 
lies are but diminutives of a Conrt 3 where molt men reſpe& more | 
their own advancement , then the honour of their Throned Kine. 
| The ſame thing, that makes a lying Chamber-maid tell a foul La- 
dy, that ſhe looks lovely : makes a baſe Lord, ſooth up his il King 
in zwiſchief, They both counſel, rather to #nfinuare themſelves, 
by floating with a light-lov'd humor ; then to profit the adviſed, 
and imberrer his fazze, It is good to know the diſpoſirion' of the 
Counſellor, ſo ſhall we better judge of his counſel 5 which yer if we 
find 2ood, we ſhall do well to follow, howſoever his affeQion ſtand. | 
I will love the good counſel, even of a bad man, We think not gold 
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the worſe , becauſe 'tis brought us in a bag of leathery * No more 
ought we to contemn good counſel, becaule it is preſented us, by a 
bad man, or an wnderling, 
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Of Cuſtom in advancing Mony. 


! 

| 

| ſom miſleads us all : we magnifie the wealthy man , though 
| , hisparrs be never ſo poor 3 the poor man we deſpiſe, be he ne- 
| ver ſo well otherwiſe qualified. To be rich, isto be three parts of the 
' way onward to perfettion, To be poor, is to be made a pavement 
| for the tread of the full-minded man, Gold is the only Coverlet of 
imperfettions : *tis the Fools Curtain, that can hide all his defet7s 
from the world : It can make nees bow, and tongues ſpeak , againſt 
the native genims of ithe groning heart : It ſupples more then 0y1, 
or Fomentations : and can ſtiffen beyond the Summer Sup , - or 
the Winters white-bearded cold, In this we diffcr from the ancient 
Heathen ; They made Fuptter their chief god ; and we have crown- 
ed Pluto, He is Maſter of the Muſes, andcan buy their voyces. The 
Graces wait on him : Mercury 1s his Meſſenger : Mars comes to 
him for his pay : Yenws is his Proſtitute - He can make” Feſta 
break her wcw : He can have Bacchus be merry with him ; and Ce- 
res feaſt hin', when he liſts: He is the fick mans Aſculapius : 
and the Pallas of an empty brain, Nor can Cupid cauſe love , 
but by his golden-headed Arrow, Money is a general Man : and, 
without doubt , excellently parted, Perronius deſcribes his Qua- 


litics : 


Quiſquis habet nummos, ſecura naviget aura : 
Fortunamq; ſuo temperet arbitrio, 
Uxorem ducat Danaen, ipſumq; licebit 
Acriſium jubeat credere, quod Danaen : 
Carmina componat, declamet, concrepet omnes 
Et peragat cauſas, ſirque Catone prior. 
Furiſconſaltus, paret, non paret : habeto ; 
Atque eſto, quicquid Servius aut Labeo. 
Multa loguor : quid vis nummis preſentibus opta, 
Et weniet : clauſum poſiidet arca Fovem, 


The moneyed-man can ſafely ſail all Seas ; 
And make his Fortune as himſelf ſhall pleaſe, 
He can wed Daxae, and command that: now 
Acrifizs ſelf that faral march allow. 
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| He candeclaim, chide, cenſure, verſes write ; 
And do all things, better then Cato might, 

He knows the Law, and rules it : hath and is 
Whole Servizs, and what Labeo could poſlcls. 
In brief ; letrich men wiſh whats ere they love, 
"Twill come 3 they in a /ockr Cheſt keep a Fove. 


The time is come about, whereof Diogenes prophefied 3 when he 
gave the reaſon why he would be buryed grovelizg; We have made 
the Earths bottom powerful to the lofty skies : Gold , that lay bu- 
ryed .in the buttock of the world; is now made rhe Head and Ryter | 
of the People z putting all under it, we have made it extenſive, as the 
Spaniſh ambition : and, in the mean, have undeſcrvedly put worth 
below it, Worth without wealth, is like an able ſervant out of 
imploymient 3, he is fit for all buſineſſes, but wants wherewith to pur 
himfelf into any : he hath good Materials, for. a foundation - 
bur miffeth wherewith to rear the walls of his fame, For, though 
iridceed, riches cannot make a man worthy , they can ſhew him 
ro the world , when he is ſo: Bur when we think him wiſe, for 
his wealth alone , we appear content, to be miſ-led with the Mul- 
tirade, To the Rich, 1 confeſs , we owe ſomething 5 bur to the 
wiſe map, moſt : To this, for himſelf, and his innate worthineſs : to 
<hie other, as being caſually happy, in things that of themſclves arc 
blefsings ; but never fo much, as to make Yertue mercexary; Or a 
Pater? of Vice. Worth without wealth, beſide the native Nobleneſs, 
| Has cis inir ; Thar it may be a way of getting the wealth which is 

wanting : Bur as for wealth without worth, I count it nothing but a 
rich Saddle, for the State to ride an Aſs withall, 
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That Sin is more crafty then violent. 


PEtorc weſin, the Devil ſhews his policy 5 when we have ſinned, 
his baſeneſs : he makes us firſt revile our Father : andthen ſteps 
up, to witneſs how we have blaſphem'd, He begs the rod, and "6 
wand, for faults which had not been , but for his own inticemeng. 
He was never ſuch a Souldrer, as he is 4 Politician : He blows 1 
more by &e mine, then he can kill by ten aſſaults : He prevails 
moſt by Treaty > and facetious wayes. Preſents and Parlies win 
him more then the crel- wound , or the drag of the compulſive 
| hand, All fin is rather ſubt#l, then valiant, The Devil is a coward ; 
| and will , with thy reſting , fly thee : nor dare he fhew him- 
. ſelf in 4 noted good mans company : it he does, he comes in 
'E ” « ſeeming. | 
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ſeeming-vertues ; and the garments of belyed Truth, Fice ſtands 
abaſh't at the glorious Majeſty of. a good confirmed ſoul, Ca- | 
zo's preſence ſtopr the prattices of the Romans brutiſh Floralia's, 

Satan began firſt with heſitations , and his fly-couch'd Oratory : 
and ever fince, he continues in wiles , in ſtratagems , and the 
fetches of a toyling brain; rather perſwading us to fin , then 
urging us: and when we have done it, he ſeldoni lets us ſee our 
folly, till we be plunged in ſome deep extremity : then he writes it 
in capital Letters , and carries it as a Pageant at a ſhow , before 
us. Whar could have made David ſo heartleſs, when Abſalom 
roſe againſt him, bur the guiltof his then preſented ſins ? when 
he fled, and wepr, and fled again 2 Ir appears a wonder, that Shimes 
ſhould raila Kg to his face ; and, unpuniſht, brave him, and his 
Hoſt of Seuldrers, caſting ſtones, and pitting taunts, while he ſtood 
incompaſled with bis Nobles, Surely, it had been impoſſible, bur 
that David was full of the horror of his ſins , and knew he re- 
peared truth 3 though in that, he acted but the Devils part, i nobly 
ro inſult over a man in mifery, Calamity, inthe ſight of wort neſs, 
promprs the hand, and open the purſe, to relieve, Tis a hellifh diſ- 
poſition, that watcheth how to give a blow tothe man thar is alread 
reeling. When we are in danger, he galls us with what we have 
done : and on our ſick beds, thews us all our ſins in mulriplying- 
Glaſſes, He firſt draws us into hated Treaſon ; and when we are 
taken, and brought to the Bar, he is both our accuſer, and condem- 
ning witneſs. His cloſe policy , is now turn'd to declared baſeneſs. 
Nor isit a wonder : for, #nworthineſs is ever the end of unhoneſt 
deceit : yer {ure this cozenage is the more condemned.for that it is {© 
ruinows, and ſo eaſie, Who is it but may cozen, if he minds to be a 
Villais ?* How poor and inhumane was the craft of Cleomenes, that 
concluding a league for ſeven dayes, in the zight aſſaulted the ſecure 
Enemy ? alledging, The nights were not excluded from ſlaughter. 
Nothing is ſo like to Sata , as a Knave furniſh with diſhoneſt 
fraud: the belt way to avoid him, is to diſdain the league, I will 
rather labour for valosr, ar the firſt , to reſiſt him ; then after 
qrelding , to endevour a flight, Nor can I well tell whichT Choutd 
moſt hate, the Dewi, or his Machiavel, For though the Devil be 
the more ſecret Exemy, yet the baſe Politician isthe more familiar : | 
and is indeed bur a Devil in Hoſe and Doubler, fram'd fo, in an ac- þ 
quainted ſhape, to advantage his deceit the more, 
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XXXVLI. | 
Of Diſcontents. 


tune, andgoes falſe. Grief is like 17k poured into water, thar 
f1ls the whole Fownrain full of blackneſs and diſuſe. Like miſt , it 
ſpoils the b4rn1ſb of the ſilver-mind, Ir caſts the Soul into the ſhade, 
and fills it more with conſideration of the anhappinef, than thought | 
of the remedy, Nay, it is ſo buſied in the miſchief , as there is nci- 
ther room,nor time for the wayes that ſhould give us zeleaſe, Ir coes | 
diſſociate Man, and ſcnds him, with Beaſts, to the lonelineſs of a- 
pathed Deſarts, who was by Natwre made a Creature companiable. | 
Nor is it the xd alone, that is thus mudded ; bur even the body is | 
disfaired : it thickens the complex10n, and dycs it into an wnpleaſing | 
fwarthineſs : the eye is dim, in the diſcoloured face ; and the whole 
man becomes as.if ſtatued into ſore and earth, Bur, above all, thoſe ' 
diſcontents Ring deepeſt , that are ſuch as may not with ſafery be 
communicated : For, then the ſoul pines away, and ſtarves for want 
of counſel, that ſhould fced and cheriſh ir. Concealed ſorrows , are 
like the v/apoxrs, that, being ſhutup , occation Earth-quakes 3 as if 
; the, world' were plagued with 8 fit of the Collick, That man is truly 
| mjſerable, that cannot bur keep his miſeries 3 and yer muſt nor unfold 
| them. As in the-body, whatſoever is taken in, that is diſtaſftful and 
| continues there un-voyded, docs dayly impoſtume, and gather , till 


He diſcontented may is a Watch over-wound , wreſt:d out of 
| 
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at laſt iz kills, or at leaſt indangers to extremity : So 15 it in the 
mind ; Sorxaws entertain'd, and ſmother'd, do collec ſtill, and ftill j 
habituate it (0, that all good diſpoſition gives way to a harſh moroſity, 
| Vexations,when they daily ki4ow upon the mind, they froward even 
the {weereſt ſoul, and from a daznty, affability, rurn it into ſpleen 
and, teſtinef, Ir is good to do. with theſe , as Focaſta did with 
Oedipug., calt ther out in their infancy , and lame them in-their 
feet - or, for more ſafety, kk them, to a notreviving. Why ſhould 
wa hug. a poyſoned: Arrow AGY in our wounded boſomes ? Nei- 
ther gr2efs, nop joys, were ever ordained; for ſecreſie, It is againſt Na- 


eſpecially when they are-ſuch, as are ever ſtriving to quit the eject- 
ing womb, 


Strangulat incluſus Dolor, atq;, cor eſtuat intw ; 
Cogitur & wires multiplicare ſuas. 


Untold griefs choak, cynder the Heart ; and, by 


ture, that we ſhould ſo long go with child with our conceptions ; | 


| Reſtraint, their burning forces multiply. 


I think, 
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I think, nO man but would willinglytell them, ifcither ſhame of 
the cauſe, or diſtrn;t of the friend, did not bridle his expreſſions, Ei. | 
ther of theſe intail a mans mind ro miſery. Every ſorrow is a ſhort 
conwvulſion 3 but Fe that it makes a cloſe priſoner, is like a Papiſt,that 
keeps Good-Friday all the vear z he isever whipping , and inflicting: 
| penance on himſelf, when he needs not. The fad man is an Hypo- 
crite : for he ſeems wiſe, and isnot. As the eye fixt upon one ob- 
Jeet, ſees other things but by halves and glancings : ſo, the ſoul in- 
tent On this accident , cannot diſcern on other contingencies, Sad | 
objefts, even for worldly things, I know are ſomctimes profi- 
table : bur yer, like Willews, if we fer them deep, or let them 
ſtand too long, they will grow zrees, and overſpread, when we in- 
rended them but for ftayes, to wphold. Sorrow is a dull paſiion, and 
deads the aQtiveneſs of the mind, Me-thinks Crates ſhew'd a braver 
ſpirit , when he danc'd and Jaugh'd in his thred-bare Cloak, and his 
wallet at his back, which was all his wealth : than Alexander, when 
he wept, that he had not ſuch a huge Beaſt, as the Empire of the 
world, to govern, He contemned, what this other did cry for, If 1 
muſt have ſorrow, I will neverbe ſo in love with it, asto keep it to 
my ſelf alone : nor will Iever ſo affc compary, as to live where | 
vexations (hall daily ſalute me. 
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Of Natures recompencing wrongs. 
s £ Here be few bodily imperfedtions, but the beauty of the mind | 


can cover, or countervail , even to their #or-ſeeming, For, | 
that which is «»ſ/ghtly in-the body, rhough-it be otir 115fortwne, yer | 
it is not our fault, No man had ever power to erder Nature in his 
own compoſure : what we havethere, is ſuch as we could neither 
give our ſelves, nor refuſe when it was bequeathed #9 + Bur, what we 
find in the ſoul, is either the blur of the Man , or the bloſſom for | 
which we praiſe him : becauſe a mind: well qualified, is oft behold- 
ing to the induſtry of the careful mas : and that again which is mud- 
| ded with a wicrew inquination, is fo, by the vileneſs of a wilful 
ſelf-neglef, Hence, when our ſoul findes arareneſs in a twned ſont, 
we fix ſo much on that, as we become charitable ro the «ſpro- 
portion'd body , which we find containing it : avd many times, 
the fails of the one, are foils, ro ſet off the orher , with the greater 
grace and laſtre, The minds excellency can ſalve the real blemiſhes 
of the body, In a man defarmed, and rarely qualified, we uſe firſt 
to view his blots, and ther ro tell his- verrues', that rranſcend 
them: which be, as ir were, things ſer off with mbre- glory, by i 
| ; * piny 


| Jo | 


| 
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' mind, that men ſpared to object unto him his deformity : and it ir 


Noblenefs. on it oftentimes is a cauſe, that the mind is ill. The 


RESOLVES. | 


pitty and defect of the other, *Tis fir the mzind ſhould be mot | 


| magnified. Which I ſtppole to be the reaſon , why Pers have | 
| aſcribed more to Cupid, the Sox, than to Yenwe, the Mother : be- | 


cauſe Cupid ſtrikes the mind, and Yenws is but for the body, Ho- | 
mer ſays, Minerva cur'd Ulyſſes of his wrinkles and baldneſs ; not | 
that ſhe rook them away by ſupplements, or the deceiving fucs : | 
but that he was ſo applauded, for the acuteneſs of an ingenioas | 


ſhall chance to be remembred, it will be allayed with the adjun& 
of the other's worth, It was ſaid of bald, hook-nos'd, crouk-foored 
Galba,Only that his wzt dwelt ill. Worth then docs us the beft ſervice, | 
when it both hides the faults of Nature, and brings us into eſtimas- | 
tion, We often {ce blemiſhed bodies,rarc in mental excellencies: which | 
is an admirable 1nſtin%t of nature', that being conſcious of her own | 
defetts, and not able to abſterge them, ſhe utes diverſion, and draws | 
the conſideration of the beholders, to thoſe parts , wherein ſhe is | 
more. confident of her qualifications, I do think , for worth in | 
many men, We are more beholding to the defect; of Nature , 

than their own nclinary love. And certainly, for converſe among | - 
men , beautiful perſons have leſs need {of the minds commending- 
Bualities, Beauty in it (elf is ſuch a ſilent Orator, as is ever pleading 
for reſpe&# and liking : and by the eyes of others, is ever ſend- 
ing to their hearrs for love, Yet, even this hath this zzconvenience in 
it, thatit makes them oft negle& the furniſhing of the mind with 


modeſt ſweetneſs of a Lillied face, makes men perſwade the heart 
unto immodeſty : Had not Dinah had ſo good a one, ſhe-had 
come home «zraviſhed. Unlovely features have more liberty to 
be geod withal) 3 becauſe they are freer from ſolicitations, There 
is a kind of continual combate , berween Yertue, and Proportions 
pleaſingneſs. Though it be nor a curſe ; yet 'tis many times an #x- 
happineſs to be fair, 


——Vetat eptari faciem Lucretia qualem 
Ipſa habuit ;, cuperet Rutile Virginia gibbum 
Accipere atq;, ſnam Rutile dare. Filius autem 
Corports egregis miſeros, trepidoſq; parentes 
Semper habet : raraeſt adeo concordia forme 
Atque pudicitie, 


Lucretia's fate warns us to wiſh no face ' 
Like hers ; Yirginia would bequeath her grace 
... To Lute-backt Rwurila, inexchange : for it?ll, 
The faireſt Children do their Parents fill 
With greateſt care ; ſo ſeldom modeſtic 
+ b found ro dwell with Beautie,—— 
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The words be Favenals. Above all therefore, I applaud that man 
which is amiable in both. This is the triie Marriage, where the body 
and the ſoul are met, in the ſimiliary Robe of Comelineſs : and he is 
the more to be affected, becauſe we may believe, he hath raken up 
his goodneſs, rather upon love to it, then upon ſiniſter ends, They are | 
rightly vertusws, that are ſo, withont iucitation : nor can it bur ar- 

gue, vertwe is then ftrong, when ir lives #prighr, in the preaſe of 
many temptations. And, as theſe are the beſt in #rhers eyes, ſo ate the 

moſt compoſed in themfelves, For here Reaſon and the Sepſes 
kils 3 diſporting themiclves ; with mutual ſpeculations : whereas 
thoſe men, whoſe mindes and bodies differ, are like rwo that are 
married together, and love not : they have ever ſecret reluttations, 


and do not pare for any other reaſon, bat becanſe they can- 
not, 
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Of Truth, and bitterneſs in Jeſts. 


T is not good for aman'to be too tart in his Feſts, Bitterneſs is 

for ſerious Potions ; not for Healths of meriment, andthe jollities 
of a mirthful Feaſt, An offenſive man isthe Devils bellows wherewith 
he blows up contentions and jars, But among all paſſages of this na- 
ture, I finde none more galling then an offenfeve Trath, For thereby 
we run into two great Errors, One is, we childe that in a looſe 
laughter, which ſhonld be grave, and favour both of love and pity. 


ing put in ſucha fleering ſuppleneſs. The other is, we deſcend to 
wp wade and by that means, draw the whole company to witneſs | 

is diſgrace we break it on, The Soldier is not oble,that makes him- 
ſelf ſport, with the woundsof his own companion, Whoſoever will 
Jeſt, ſhould be like him that flouriſhes at a ſhow : he may turn his 
weapon any way, but not am more ar one, then'at another, In this 
caſe, things like Truth, are better then Trath it ſelf, Nor is it 
kſs ill then unfafe , to fling abont this mormwoud of the brain - 
ſome noſes are too tendet to endure the ſtrength of the ſme, And 
though there be many, like zyted houſes , that can admit @ falling 
ſpark, unwarm'd : yet ſome again , are cover'd with fuch light, 
dry ſtraw, that with the leaſt touchthey will kindle, and flame abour 
your tr0nbled ears © and when the houfe is on fire , it is no difpu- 
ting with how ſmall a matter it came : i will quickly proceed 
ro miſchict Exitus 1t4 , fwror : Anger is but a ſtep from Rage 3 
and that is wilde fre, which will not be extirguiſhen, . I know, wiſe 


So we rub him with a poyfon'd oyl, which ſpreads the more, for be- | 


— 


han arc not too nimble at an #jwy,, For,” as with fre , the /g 


fuſe, 
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ftuff, and rubbiſh, kindles ſooner then the ſolid, and more cempatted : 
ſo anger ſooner inflames a Fool, then a man compoſed in his reſolu- 

tions, Bur we are not ſure alwayes to mcet diſcreet ones + nor can | 
we hope it, while we our ſclves are otherwiſe in giving the occaſpon. ; 
Fools are the greater number : wiſe men are like timber-trees in a | 
wood, here and there one : and though they: be moſt acceptable, | 
to men wiſe like themſelves , yet have they: never more nced of | 
wiſdom , then when they converſe with the ringing elboes : who, 
like , corrupt air, require many Antidotes, to keep us from 
being infected : Bur when we grow bitter to a wiſe man , we 
arc then worſt -* For, he ſees further into the diſgrace, and is able 
to harm us more. Laughter ſhould dimple the cheek , not furremw 
the brow into ruggedneſs, The birth 15 then prodigious , when 
Miſchief” is the child of Mirth. All ſhould have liberty to laugh ar 
a Jeſt : bur ifir throws adiſgrace upon one,like the crack of a ſtring, 
it makes a ſtop in the Muſick, Flouts we may ſce proceed from 
an inward conrempt ; and there is nothing cuts deeper in a gene- 
rous mind then ſcorn, Nature at firſt makes us all equal : we are 
differenc'd but by accident , and outwards, And I think 'tis a 
| Fealouſie that ſhe hath infus'd in Man, for the maintaining of her 
| own Honour againlt external cauſes, And though all have not wit 
ro reject the A#row , yet moſt have memory to retain the offence ; 
which they will be content to owe a while, that they may repay it, 
bath. with more advantage, and eaſe. *Tis but an unhappy wit , that 
ſtirs up Enemies againſt the owner, A man may ſpit out his friend 
from his z0xgue'; or laugh himinto an Enemy. Gall in mirth is an if 
mixture ; and fomerimes trath is bitterneſs, I would with any man 
to be pleaſingly merry + but let him beware, he bring not Trath on 
the Stage, like a wanton withian edged weapon, 
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Of Apprehenſuon in Wrongs. 


E make our ſelyes more ijuries then are offered us : they 

' many times paſs for wrozzs in our own thoughts, that were 
nevcr meant ſo,: by the heart of him that ſpeaketh, The apprehen- 
ſeen of wrong , hurts more, then the ſharpeſt part of. the wrong 
done, .So, by faſly making of our ſelves patients of wrong , we 
| become - the true and firſt. Aors, It is not good, in matters 
of dzſcourteſie , to dive into a mans mind , beyond his own Com- 

| ment : nor to ſtir upon a doubtful izdignity , withour' it : unleſs 
we have proofs, that carry waight and convidtion with them. 

Words do ſometimes fly from the tongue, that the heart did neither 
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times begin one: ard after that, repent our miſconceptions. In things 
that may have a double ſenſe, 'tis good to think, The better was in- 
tended ; (0 ſhall we flill both keep our friends, and quierneſs. 
If it be a wrong thar is apparent; yet isit ſometimes better to diſſem- 
bleir, rheo play the Waſp, and ſtrive to returna ſting, A wiſe mans 
glory is, in paſling by an offence: and this was Salomons Philoſophie. 
A Fool {trook Catoin the Bath, and when he was ſorry for it, Cato 
had forgot it: For, ſayes Seneca, Melius putavis won agnoſcere, quam 
1gnoſcere., He would. not come fo near Revenge, as toacknowlege 
that he had been wronged. Light injuries are made none, by a not 
regarding z which, with a purſuing revenge, grow both to height, 
and burthen, Ir ſtands not with the diſcretion of a generous ſpirit, to 
return a puniſhment for every abuſe. Some are ſuch, as they require 
nothing but contempt to kill them. The cudgel is not of uſe, when 
the beaſt but onely barks, Though mach ſufcrance be a ſtupidity , yer 
a little is of good eſteem. We hear of many that are diſturbed with 
a ligbs offence, and we condemn them for it : becauſe, that which 
we call remedy, flides into diſeaſe z and makes #hat live to miſchief 
us, which elſe would dye, with giving life ro ſafety. Yer, I know 
not what ſelf-partiality, makes us think our ſelves behind-hand , 
if we offer not repayment in the ſame coin we received it, Of which, 
if they may ſtand for reaſons, I think, I may give you two. One is 
the ſadden apprehenſion of the mind, which will endure any thing 
with more patience, then a diſgrace ; as if by the ſecret ſpirits of the 
air, it conveyed a tab to the etherial ſoul. Another is, becauſe li- 
ving among may, we would juſtific our ſelves, to avoid their con- 
tempt ; and theſc being moſt ſuch,as are not able to judge , werather 
ſatisfic them by external atFiens, then relic upon a judicious werditt, 
which gives us in for nebler, by contemning it, Howlſocver we may 
prize the revengefuli man for ſpirits yet without doubt't's Princely 
to diſdain a wrong : who, when Embaſſadours have offered wndecen- 
cies, uſe not tochide, but to deny them audience: as if ſilence were 
the way Royal to reje& a wrong, He enjoyes a brave compoſedneſs, 
that ſeats himſelf, above the flight of the 7njarious claw. Nor does 
he by this ſhew his weakneſs, but his wiſdome. For, Qui leviter ſ#- 
vinut, ſapiunt magis : The wiſeſt rage the leaſt, Ilovethe man 
that is modeſtly valiant : that ſtirs not till he muſt needs 3 and then #0 
purpoſe. A continued patience I commend not; "cis different from 


what is goodneſs, For though God bears much, yet he will not bear 
alwayes, 


L When 


hatch nor hajboar, While we think to rgvenge an injury, we many 
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When vice is moſt dangerous, 


\ JT Hen Yice is got tothe midſt, it is hard to ſtay her, till ſhe 
\ comes tothe end, Give a hot Horſe his head ar firſt. and 


he will ſurely run away with you. Who can ſtopa man in the 1hnnder 
of his wrath , till he a little hath diſcharg'd his poſs/o» cither by 
intemperate ſpeech or blows? In vain we preach a patience, preſcntly 
after the ſenſe of the loſs. What a ſtir it asks, to get a man 
from the Tavern, when he is but half-druxk ! Deſire is dilperſed into 
every veip ; that the Body is in all his parts concupiſcible. And this 
dics not in the way; but by diſcharge or receſſes The midale 
of extremesis worſt, In the beginning, he may forbear z in the exd, 
he will leave alone : in the middeſt, he cannot bur £0 0nto worle ; 
nor will he, inthat heat, admit of any thing, that may reach him 
to defiſt. Rage is no friend to any man. There is a time, when 
'ris not ſafe wo offer even the beſt advice. Be counſel'd by the Ro- 
| mane Ovid. 


Dum furor in curſu eſt, currenti cede {urori, 
Difficiles aditus impetus omnis habet, 

Stultns,ab oblique qui cum diſcedere poſsit, 
Pugnat in adverſas ire natatsr aquas. 


When rage runs ſwiftly ſtep aſide and ſce 
How hard th* approaches of fierce Fury be. 
When danger may be ſhun'd I reckon him 

| Uuwiſe that yet againſt the ſtream will ſwim. 


We areſo blinded in the heat of the Chaſe, that we beat back all pre- 
ſervatives: or make them means to make our vices more Thar 1 
may keep my (clf from the end, 1 will ever leave off inthe begin: 
ning. Whatſoever Precepts ſtrict Stoiciſm would give us, for the calm- 
ing of untemper'd paſs107 ; "tis certain, there is none like running a- 
way. Prevention is the beſt bridle, I commend the policy of Saryrus, | 
of whom Ariſtotle hath this Story ; that being a Pleader, and| 
knowing himſelt cholerick, and in that whirre ot the mind, apt to 
ruſh upon foul zranſgreſsion, he uſed to ſtop his cars with wax, 
leſt the ſenſe of 37 Language, ſhould cauſe his fierce blood to ſeethe in 
his diſtended skin It is in Man to avoid the occaſion z but not the 
inconvenience, when he hath admitted it, Who can retire in the 
impetuors girds of the Soul ? Let a Giant knock, while the doore 
is ſhur, he may with caſe be ſtill kept out ; but if it once open, that 
he 
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keep out the entirer bulk, 
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That all things are reſtrained. 


Cannot think of any thing that hath not ſome enemy, or ſome 
Antagoniſt, to reſtrainit, when it grows to exceſs, The whole 
world is kept in order by diſcord; and every part of it, is but a more 
particular cwpoſed jarre, Not a Man, not a beaſt, not a creature, but 


the beam, keeps it ever inthe play of motion. From the Piſmire on 
the tufted hill rothe phatens on the raiſed Throne, nothing but hath 
ſomewhat ro awe it. We arcall here like birds, that Boys letfiye in 
ſtrings : when we mount too high, we have that which puls us down 
again. What man is it which lives ſo happily, which fears not ſome- 
thing, that would ſadden his ſoul if ic fell * nor is there any whom 
Calamity doth ſo much triiti riate, as that he never ſces the flaſhes of 
ſome warming joy. Beaſts with beaſts are terrified and delighted. Man 
with man is awed and defended, States with States are bounded and 
»pholded, And in all theſe it makes greatlyfor the Makers glory, that 


diſcord, The world is both a perpetual war, and a wedding. Hera- 
c1tus calld Diſcord and Concord the univerſal Parents. And to rail 
on Diſcord (ſayes the Father of the Poets) is to ſpeak ill of Nature. 
As in «enſick,ſomerimes one ftring is lowder, ſomerimes another ; yer 
never one long, nor never all at oxce: ſo ſometimes one Srate gets a 
Monarchy, ſomerimes another ; ſometims one Element is violent, 
now another yet never was the whole world under one long, nor 
were all the Elements raging together, Every ſtring has his «ſc, 
and his 1wze, and his turn. When the Aſſyrians fell, the Perſians 
roſe. When the Perſians fell,the Grecians roſe. The loſle of one may, 
is the gain of another, *Tis wiciſsitude that maintains the world. 
As in infinite circles about one Center, there is the ſame merbed, 
though not the ſame meaſure: ſo inthe (malleſt cyea:uye rhar is, there 
is an Epitome of a Monarchy, of a World, which hathin it ſelf Con- 
vulſions, Areſcations, Enlargements, Erettions:which,like props,keeps 
it #prig ht,which way ſocver it /eans. Surely God hath put theſe low- 
er things into the hands of Nature, which yet he doth not reltnquiſþ 
but diſpoſe. The world is compoſed of four Elements, and rhoſe 
be contraries, The year is quartered into four different ſeaſons. 


have ſomething ro ballaſt their /ighrneſ5, One ſcale is not alwayes in| 
depreſsion, nor the other lifted ever high ; but the alternate wave of | 


ſuch an admirable Harmony ſhould be produced our of ſuch an i»fi.4:e | 


that he gets in but a /imb of himſelf : thenthere isno courſe left to | 


[The body both conſiſts, nd is nouriſhed, by conrraries, How divers, 
| Es 2 L even 
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even in effet# are the birds, and the beaſts that feed ws, and how di- 
vers again are thoſe things that feed them. How many ſeverall 
qualities have the plaxts that they browſe upon £ which all mingled 
to gether, what a well-remper'd Salladdo they make + the mind too 
is a mixture of diſparities: joy, ſorrow, hope, fear , hate , and the 
like. Neither arc thoſe things pleaſing, which flow to us, in the 
ſmoothneſs of a free proſtitution, A gentle reſiſtance heightens the 
deſires of the ſeeker, A friendly war doth indulciate the enſuing 
cloFe. *Tis variety that hits the humeurs of bcth ſides, Tis the 
imbecillity of declining Age,that commits man priſoner to a ſedentary 
ſertledneſs. That which is the vigor of his /:fe, is ranging. Heat 
andcold, dryneſs and moyſture, quarret and agree within him. Inall 
whi ch he is but the great worids Breviary, Why may we not think 
the world like a maſquing Battel, which God commanded to be made 
for his own content in viewing it? Whercin, even a dying flie may 
leure out the worlds mortality, Surely, we deceive our {clyes, to 
think on earth, continuedjoyes would pleaſe. *Tis a way that crofles | 
that which Nature gors. Nothing would be more tedious, then to be 
glutted with perpetual Follities: were the body tyed to one diſh al- 
wayes, (though of the moſt exquiſite delicate, that it could make 
choiſe of) yer after a ſmall time, it would complain of /9ath:ng and 
ſatiety. And ſo would the ſos, if it did ever epicure it ſelf in joy. 
Diſcontents are ſometimes the better part of our [:fe. I know not well 
which is the more «ſef#/l; F:y I may chuſe for pleaſure, but adverſities 
are the beſt for profit, And ſometimes theſe do ſo far help me, as I 
ſhould without them, want much of the joy I have. 


[ 


X LIL 
Of Diſsimulation. 


| Þ —ocemas in Viee, is like the Brain in man. All the Senſes | 
have recourſe to that, yetis it much controverted, whether that 
at all be ſenſitive, or no: So, all vices fall into diſsimulation, yer 
is It in a diſpute, whether that in ir ſelf be a vice, orno, Sure,men 
would never act vice ſo freely, if they thought not they could eſcape 
the ſhame on't by diſſembling. Vice hath ſuch a loathed look with her, 
that ſhe defires to be ever maſqued. Deceit is a dreſs that ſhe does con- 
tinually wear. And howſoever the Worlds corrupted courſe may make 
us ſometimes uſe itz eventhis will condemn it, that it is not of uſe, 
but either when we do ill our [elves ; or meet with ill from others. 
Men are divided about the queſtion ; ſome diſclaim al, ſome ad- 
mir too ch, and ſome have hit the Mean. And ſurely as the 
Worldis, it is not all condemnable, There is an honeſt policy. The 

heart 
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heart is not (o far from the tongue,but that there may be a reſervation; 
though nor a contragi@ion berween them. All polzrcy is but circum- 
ſtanriall drſſemmbling z, pretending one thing, intending another, Some 
will ſo far allow ir, as they admit of an abſolute receſs from a wora 
alrcady paſſed, and ſay, that Faith is but a merchants, or mechanick- 
vertne. And ſo they make it higher,by making it a regal vice, There 
'S an order that out-goeth Mochtavell: or elſe he is honeſter then his 
woar, where he conteſles, U ſus fraudis in ceteris attionibus deteſtabi- 
iis : inbelis gercndo landabilis, Fhat frand which in war i commenda- 
vle,is, mm other ations, deteſtable. 'Tis certain there is a prerogative 
in Princes, which may /:2:timate ſomething in their Negotiations, 
wh:ch is not allowable in a private perſon, But even the grant of this 
liberty, hath encouraged them to too great an inlargement, State is 
become an irre/:gtou; Riddle, Lewis the eleventh of France, would 
wiſh his ſon to learn no more Latine, then what would teach him to 
be a diſſembl:ng Ruler, The plaia heart in Court, is but grown a better 
word for a Fool, Great men have occalions both more, and of more 
werght, and ſuch as r:quire cont rivings,that go not the ordinary way; 
leſt, being zr4ced, they be countermined, and fall torw:me, Theancient 
Romans d d(I think ) miſcal! it, Induſtry, And when it was avainſt an 
enemy, or a bad man, they needs would haye it commendable. And 
yer the priſoner that got from Harnibal, by eluding his oath, was by 
the Senate ( as Live tells us) apprehended and ſent bick again. 
They pra#:7'd more then ſome of them raught ; though inthis deed, 
there was a greater cauſe of performance, becauſe there was a volun- 
tary truſt repoſed. Contrary to the opinion of Plato, that allowed 
alye lawfull, either to ſave a CitiFen, or deceive an exemy. There 
is a ſort, that the Poet bid us cooFen ; 


Fallite fallentes, ex magna parte profanum 
Sunt genws: inlaqueos, quos poſuere, cadent, 


Coozen the Coozeners ; commonly they be 
Profane : let their own ſnare their ruire be. 


But ſure we go too far, when our cooFenage breeds their miſchief. I 
know not well whether I may go along with Lipſius z Frans triplex : 
prima levis,ur diſsimulatio, es diffidentia: hanc ſnadeo, Secunda media, 
ut conciliatio,f deceptto:illam tolero.Tert1a magna, ut perfidia, & in- 
Juſt:t14.1ſtams damn 1 had rather take Perer Martyrs diſtinition of good 
and+ad : Good, as the Nurſe with the child, or the Phyſician with | 
his Patient, tor his health's ſake : Bad, when *tis any way author of 
harm. Certainly, the uſe of it any way is as great a fas{t, as an ims- | 
perfeifr9n, and carries a kind of diffidence of Godalong with it, 
I be). ve if Man had not faln, he ſhould never need have us'd 
it: #4 as he is now, I think; no Maz can live without " 
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The beſt way to4voidir, is to avoid much buſineſs and vice. For, 
if we defend not in ſome ſort, as others offend , while you main- 
tain one breach, you leave another unmann'd: and for Y:ce, ſheever 
thinks in this dazk, to hide her abhorred foulneſs. If I muſt ſeit, ir 
ſhall be onely ſo, as I will neither, by it, d:fhonowr Religion, nor be 
a cauſe of burt to my neighbour, 


XLIII. 
Of Cenſure. 


s © Is the eaſieſt part to cenſure,or to contradict a truth, For trath 
is but one, and ſeeming truths are many: and few works arc 
performed without erroxrs, Noman can wrzte fix lines, but there 
may be ſomething one may cap at, it he be diſpoled to cawil, Opt- 
nions are as various, as falſe, Fudgement is from every tongue, a ſe- 
veral, Men think by cenj»ring to be accounted wiſe ;, but, inmy con- 
\ceity there is nothing layes forth more of the Foot, For this you 
may ever obſerve , they that know leaſt, cenſure moſt. And this I be- 
lieve to be a reaſon, why men of preciſe ves, are often raſh in this 
| extravagancy Their retiredneſs keeps them ignorant, in the courſe 
of buſineſs , if they weighed the imperfettions of humanity , they 
would breathe 1:fle condemnation. Ignorance gives diſparagement, 
a lowder to:gue then Knowledge does, Wiſe men had rather know, 
then rell, Frequent 4iſpra:ſes are, ar beſt, but the favlrs of #ncha- 
ritable wit. Any Clown may ſee the Farrow is but crooked, but where 
is the 9911 that can plow me a freight one 2 The beſt works are but 
a kind of Miſcellany the cleaneſt Cory, will not be without ſome 
{o:l: No not after often winnowing, There is a tin0we of cor- 
{r«/tz22, thatdies even all mortality, I would wiſh men in works 
| of orhers, to examine two things before they jadge. Whether ir 
| be more go04, then #1/: And whether they themſelves could ar firſt 
bave periorm'd it better, If it be moſt good, we do amiſs for ſome 
errours to condernn the whole, Who will caſt away the whiole 
body of the Beaſt, becauſe it inheld both guts and erdure ? As man 
is not judged goed, or bad, for one action, or the feweſt number , 
but as he is moſt in general: Soin works, we ſhould weigh the ge- 
nerdlity, and according to that, cenſure, If it be rather god then 
ill, 1 think he deſerves ſome praſe, for raiſing Nature above 
her ordinary flight. Nothing in this World can be framed fo 
entirely perfect, but that it ſhall have in it ſome delinquencies, to 
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argue more were inthe compriſor.I fit were not (o,it were not from | 
Nature, but the immediate Deity, The next, if we had never | 
ſcen that frame, whether or no, we think we could have mended | 


it, | 


demne his worth tor a few fails, Self-examination will make our 
judgements Charitable. *Tis from where there is no judgment, that 
the heavieſt judgement comes. If we muſt needs cenſure, *tis good to 
do it as Swetonins writes of the twelve Ceſars; tell both their wer- 
twes, and their vices unpartially : and leaye the upſhot to colleftion 
of the private 1nd, Yo (ball we learn by hearing of the faults to 
avoid them : and by knowing #Overtues praiſe the like O- 
therwiſe, we ſhould rather praiſe a man tor a little good, then 
brand him for his more of i//. We are full of faults, by Natare x 
we are good, not without our care and induſtry. 
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LET 
| Of Wiſedome and Science. 


| CCience by much is ſhort of Wiſdome. Nay, ſo far, as 7 think 
i you ſhall ſcarce find a more Foo/, then ſometimes a mcer Schol- 
ter, He will ſpeak Greck to an Oftler, and Latine familiarly to wo- 
men that underſtand it not. Knowleage is the treaſure of the mind, 
but Diſcretion is the key : without which it lyes dead,inthe 4ulneſs of a 
fruitleſs reſt. The pradick part of Wiſdome,is thebeſt, Anative ingenut- 
t9,is beyond the watchings of induſtrious ſtudy, Wiſdeme is no znhers- 
tance, no not 10 the greateſt Clerks. Men write commonly moxe | 
formally , then they practiſe, and they converſing onely among 
books are put into «ff« (tio, and pedantiſm. He that is built of the 
Preſs, and the Pen, ſhall be ſure ro make himſelf r:diculous, Com- 
pany and Converſation are the beſt Inf{ruffors for a Noble behaviour. 
And this is vor found in a #ze/ancboly ſtudy alone, What is written, 
is moſt from 1Imazimation and Faxcy. And how aery muſt they 
needs be, that arc coxgeriated wholly, on the fumes , perhaps of 
diſtempere4 brains? For if they have not judgment, by their Lear- 
mug, to amend their converſations; they may well want judge- 
went to clule the worthieſt Authors, I grant they - know 
much: and 1 think any man may 4o fo, that hath but Me- 
mory, and bcſtows ſome time in a Library. There is a flowing n#- 
bleneſſe, that ſome men be graced with, which far out-ſhines the a4 
tions 
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ſex, Certainly, ſhould ſuch imprecations fall from a Modern tongue, 
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tions of a timed Student. And without the vain paris of Rhetorique y 
ſome men ſpeak more excellently, even from Natures own judictonſ- 
neſs,then can the Scholler by his quiddrrs of Arr, How fond and unts- 
nable are a Freſh-mans Brawls, when we meet them our of their Col- 
ledge ? with many times a long recited Sentence, quite our of the way. 
Arguments about nothing z or at beſt, nicities, As one would be of 
Martins Religion, another of Zuthers, and fo quarrel abour their 
Faith, How eaſiean invention may put falſe matter into true Sy#v- 
giſms ? So I ſee how Seneca laughtar them. 0 pueriles rmeptias ! in 
hoc ſupercilia ſubduximus * in hoc barbam dimiſimus ? Diſptationes 
ifte, utinam tantum non prodefſent, nocet. O moſt childiſh follies ! 
# it for this we knit our brows and ſtroke our beards * Would God theſe 
Diſputations, onely did not profit us z, they are hurtfull, In d:ſcoarſe, 
give me a Men that ſpeaks reaſon, rather then Authors: ratner ſenſe, 
then a Sy/logiſm, rather his own, then «nothers, He that continually 
quotes others,argues a barrenne(s in himſelf,which forces him to be c- 
ver a borrowing. In the one,a man bewrayes F#4gment , in the other, 
Reading, And in my opinion, 'tis a greater comme- dation to lay, he is 
wiſe,then well-read. So tar I will honour Knowledge, as to think, this 
«yt of the brain, when it meets with an able Nature in the mind, then 
onely makes a wan compleat, Any man ſhall ſpeak the better, 
where he knows, what others have ſaid. And ſometimes the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his inward Enowledge,gives a confidence to his outward behavi- 
our: which of all other is the beſt thing to grace a man in his carriage, 


—— 


XLV. 
That miſapplication makes Paſsion ill, 


Read it but of one, that 'tis ſaid, He was a Man aftey Gods own 
heart, And Him among all others,1 find extremely paſsiovete, and 
very valiant, Who ever read ſuch bitter Curſes,zs he prayes may light 
upon his Enemies > Let Death come haſtily upon them: and let them go 
quick to Hell, Let them fall from one wickedneſs to another, Let 
thembe wiped out of the Book of Life. Let their prayer be turned into 


we ſhould cenſure them for want of charity : and I think we might do 
it jaſ#/y, For God hath not given us Commiſsion to curſe his enemies, 
as he did to David, The Goſpel hath ſet Religionto a ſweeter Twne. 
The Law was given with Thunder , ſtriking Terronr in the Hear- 
ers, The Goſpel with Muſick, FVoyces, and Angel-like apparitions. 
The Law came in like War, threatning ruiwe to the Land of Man. 
The Goſpel like Peace, in the ſoft pleaſures of uniting Weddings. 
And this may fatisfic for his rigowr: But if we look upon him in ano- 
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does his ſoul melt it ſelf into his eyes , and his bowels flow with 


| like a weak and tender woman , helaments his Rebell Abſolom, and 
| weeps oftncr, then I think we read of any through the whole Story | 


- -— — 


the full ſtreams of compaſſion * how fixt he was to Fonathan ? how | 
| 


of the Bible ? His valour, we cannor doubt : it is ſo eminent in; 


| his killing of the Bear and Lyon: in his Duel with that huge Poly-. 
| pheme of the Philiſtims, and his many other Martiall atts againſt | 


— 


them. So that there ſeems to be in him, the higheſt pirch of con-| 
rrarying paſſions : and yet the man from Gods own month , hath a! 
teſtimony of a true approvement, - When paſſions are directed to | 
their right end , they may fail in their wanner, but not in their 
meaſure, Whenthe ſubject of our hatred is ſinae , it cannor be: 
too deep : When the object of our Love is God, it cannor be 
too high. Moderation may become a fault, To be but warm, when 
God commands us to be hot , is /infull, We belye Yertue into the 
conſtant dulncfle ofa Mediocrity. I ſhall never condemn the na- 
ture of thoſe men, that are ſometimes wiolent : but thoſe thar 
know not , when 'tis fit tobe ſo. Yalowy is then beſt remper'd , 
when it can turn out of a ſtern fortizude, into the mild ſtrains of Pit- 
ty. Tis writtento the honour of Tamberlane, that conquering the 
Muſcovites with expreſſion of a princely walour, he falls from the 
joy ofthe wiitory , to a lamentation of the many caſuall miſeries 
they endure , that they are tyed to followthe leading of Ambitions 
Generalls, And all this, from the fight of the field , covered with | 
the ſouleleſſe men, Some report of Ceſar, that he weps , when he 
heard how Pompey dy'd. Though pitty be a downy wvertwe, yer ſhe 
never ſhines more br:2htly, then when ſhe isclad in ſteel, A Martial 
man compaſſionate , ſhall conquer borh in peace and warre - and by 
a rwo-told way, get Vittory R with honour, Ti, emperate men have 
their paſſions ſo ballanced within them , as they haye none of ei- 
cher ſide intheir height and purity. Therefore, as they ſeldome fall 
into foul atts : ſo they very rarely caſt a luſtre , in the excelling 
deeds of Nobleneſſe. lobſerve in the generall , the moſt famed | 
men of the World , have had in them both Courage and Compaſſi- 
on : and oftentimes wer eyes, as well as wounding hands. 1 
would not rob Temperance of her Royalty, Fabins may conquer 
by delaying, as well as Ceſar , by expedition. As the caſualties 
of the world are, Temperance is a vertue of ſingular worth: But 
without doubt , high ſpirits dire&ed right, will bear away the 
Bayes for more glorious actions, Theſe, are beſt to raiſe Com- 


mon-Wealths : bur the other , are beſt to rule them after. This, 
beſt keeps in order, when the other hath ſtood the ſhock of an in- 
novation ; of cither, there is excellent uſe. As I will not over-va- 
lue the moderate:So 1 will not too much diſeſteem rhe viotent, An ar-}| 
row aimed right, is not the worle for beings drawn home, That, 
M aftion | 
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ation is beſt done, which being good , is done with the vigour of 
the ſpirits. What makes zeal ſo commendable, bur the fervency 
that it carryeth with #t ? 
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XLV I. 
Of the waſte and change of Time, 


Look uponthe laviſh Expences of former Ages, with Pitty and 

Admiration , That thoſe things men built for the hoxovr of their 
name , ( asthey thought ) are either eaten up by the ſteely Teerh 
of Time : or el(c, reſt as wonuments , but of their pride, and lux- 
ury. Great works undertaken for ofteutation , miſſe of their end , 
and turn to the Authors ſhame : if not; the rraxſitions of time, 
wear out their engraved zames , and they laſt not much Jonger | 
then Calizula's Bridge over the Baje, What 15 become of the 
Mauſoleum , or the ſhip-beſtriding Coloſſus ? where is Marcus Scau-| 
rus Theater, the Bituminated wals of Babylon ? and how little | 
| reſts of the «Agyptian Pyramids ? and of theſe , how divers does | 
; report give in their Builders ? ſome aſcribing them to oze , ſome 
| to another, Who would not pitty the zoyls of Yertue , when he 
ſhall find greater honenr inſcribed to looſe Phryne , then to victori- 
| ous Alexander ? who when he had razcd the Wals of Thebes, (he. 
| offer'd to re-edyfie them, with condition this Sentence might bur, 
on them be inlitter'd: Alexander pull'd them down ; but Phryne 
| did rebnild them, From whence, ſome have jeſted it into a quar- 
| rell for fame, betwixt a Whore and a Thief : Doubtleſſe , no For- | 
| tifications can hold, againſt the cruell devaſtations of Time. 1 
| could never yet find any eſtate , exempted from this Mmutability, 
Nay , thoſe which we would have thought had been held up 
with the ſtrongeſt pillars of continuance , have yet ſuffered the ex- 
rremeſt changes, The houſes of the dead, and the wurned bones , 
have ſometimes met with rude hands, that have ſcattered them, 
Who would have thought when Scanderbeg was laid in his rowb,thar 
the Twrkes ſhould after rifle it, and wear his bones for Fewels ? 
| Change is the great Lord of the World, Time is his Agent , that 
| brings in all things, to ſuffer his #nſtaid Dominion. 


— le tot Regum parens, 
Caret Sepulchro Priamus, & flamma indiget, | 
Ardente Troja,— 

—— He that had a Prince cach ſonne, 
Now finds no grave, and Troy in flames, 
He wants his Funcrall one, 
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| Weeare o farre from /eavingany thing certain to poſterity, that 
; we cannot be ſure toi! oy what we have, while we live, We live | 
| ſometimes to ſee more changes in our ſelves, then we could expe? 


could happento our laſting off-ſpring. As if none were iznorant of 
the Fare,the Poet asks. 


Divitis audita eſt cui non opulentia Craſi ? 
Nempe tamen vitam, captus ab hoſte tulit. 
Ille, Syracuſa modo formidatus i» urbe, 
Vix humilt duram reppulit arte famem, 


Who has not heard of Creſus heaps of Gold, 
Yet knows his Foe did him a Priſ'ner hold > 
He that once aw'd Sycilia's proudextent, 


By a poor Art, could Famine ſcarce prevent, 


We all pur into the World , asmen put Money into a Lottery, 
Some loſe all, and get nothing : Some with nothing , ger infinite 
prize ; Which perhaps ventring again, with hope of increaſe , they 
loſe with grief, that they did nor reſt contented. There is nothing 
that we can confidently call our own : or that we can ſurely ſay , 
we ſhall either doe, or aveid, We have not power over the preſent: 
Much lefſe over the future, when we ſhall be abſent ; or diſſolved. 
And indeed, if we confiderthe World aright , we ſhall find ſome 
reaſon, for theſe continual Mutations, If every one had power , to} 
tranſmit the certain poſſeſſion of all his acquiſ#rions , to his own 
Succeeders , there would be nothing left, for the Noble Deeds of 
new aſpirers to purchaſe : Which would quickly betray the world, 
to an incommunicable dulneſſe : and urerly diſcourage the generous 
deſigns of the ſtirring, and more elementary ſpirit, As things now 
are , every man thinks ſomething may fall to his ſhare: and ſince | 
it muſt crown ſome indeavours, he imagines , why not his > Thus | 
by the wariews treads of Mep , every atFion comes to be done, | 
which is requiſite for the Worlds maintaining. But ſince nothing 
here below is certain , I will never purchaſe any thing , with roo- 
great a bazzard. *Tis Ambition, not Wiſdome , that makes Prin- 
| ces hazzard their whole eſtates for an honor meerly titular, If I 
find that loſt , which I thought to have kept ; I will comforr my 
ſelf with this , that I knew the World was changeable ; and that 


as God can take away aleſſe good : ſo he can if he pleaſe, conferre 
me a. greater, 
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| XLVIL 
Of Death. 


Here is no Spedtacle more profitable, or more terrible, then 
the ſight of a dying man, when he lies cxſpiring hisſozl on his 
death-bed : to {ce how the ancicnt ſocicty of the body and the ſor! 15 | 
diveiled ; and yet to fee , how they {truggle at the parting : being 
in ſome doubt whart (hall become of them atter, The ſþ1r1ts thrink | 
inward , andretire to the anguiſht heart : as if, like Soxs preſtirom 
an indulgent Father , they would come for a ſad Yale, from that | 
which was their lifes maintainer : while that in the mean time pants | 
| with afrighting panzs 3 and the hands and feet, being the moſt re- | 
mote from it, are by degrees cncoldnedto a faſhionable Clay : as it 
Death creptin at the nailes , and by anizſenſeble ſurprize , ſuffoca- | 
ted the inviron'd heart. To ſee how the mind would fain urtcr it ſelf, | 
when the 0rg.4ns of the voice arc (0 debilitated, that it cannot, To 
ſee how the eye ſettles to a fixed dimneſſe , which a little betore , 
was {wit as the ſhoots of Lightning, nimbler then the thought, and 
bright as the poliſhe Diamond : and in which, this Mrracle was more 
eminent then in any of the other parts , That it, being a mwarertal 
| earthly body , ſhould yer be conveyed with quicker motzon, then the 
revolutions of an indefinite Soul; fo ſuddenly bringing the objec? to 
| Conceits, that one would think, the apprehenſion of the heart were 
ſeared in the eye itſelf, Toſce all his friends , like Conanits, drop- 
| ping tears about him 3 while he neither knows his warts , nor they 
| his cure, Nay, even the Phyſitian, whoſe whole life is nothing bur 
a ſtudy and pradfice to continue the lives of others , and who 1s the 
Anatomiſt of generall Nature, is now aSone that gazes at a Comet , 
which he can reach with nothing , but his eye alone, To ſee the 
Countenance , ( through which perhaps there ſhin'd a lovely Ma- 
Jeſty, even to the captiving of admiring Souls ) now altcred to a 
frightful paleneſſe , and theterrours of a ghaſtly look, To think, how 
that, which commanded a Family, nay perhaps a Kinzdome z, and 
kept all in awe , with the moving of a ſporgy 2ongue , 1s now be- 
| come a thing ſo full of borrour, that Children fear ro (ce it : and 
| mult now therefore be tranſmitted from all theſe inchanting blan- 
aiſhments, tothe dark and hidcous grave : Where, in ſtcad of ſha- 
king of the golden Scepter , it now lyes impriſon'd bur in five foot of 
Lead : andis become a zeſt of wormes, a lump of filth, a box of pal- 
lid putrefattion, There iseven the difference of two ſeveral Worlds 
berwixt a King enamel'd with his 'Robes and Jewels , fitting in his 
Chair of adored State, and his condition in his bed of Earth, which 
hath made him but a Caſe of Crawlers : and yer all this change,wirh- 
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out the loſſe of any viſible ſubſlantiall : Since all the limbs ba 
as they were , without the lcalt ſign , either of diſlocation, or di- 
minution, From hence tis, I think, Scalrger defines Death to be the | 
Ceſſation of the Souls functions : as if it were rather a reſtraint, then 
a miſſive ill, Andit any thing art all be wanting, *tis onely colour , 
motion, heat, and empty air. Though indeed , if we conlider this 
diſſo/ution, man by death is abſolutcly divided and diſ-man'd. That 
groſle obje& which is left to the ſpeCtators eyes, is now only a com- 
poſure bur of the two baſer Elements, Water, and Earth: that now 
it is theſe rwoonly , that ſeem to make the body , while the two 
purer , Fire and Ayre 3 arc wing'daway , as being more fir for the 
compact of an elemental and aſcentive Seul, When thou ſhalt ſee 
all theſe things happen to one whoſe converſation had indearcd him 
ro thee 3 whenthou ſhalr ſee the body put On Deaths ſad and aſhy| 
countenance , inthedead age of night , when ſilent darkneſſe does in- 
compaſle the dimme light of thy glimmering Taper, and thou heareſt 
a ſolemn Bell toled, to tell the World of it ; which now, as itwere, 
with this ſound, is ſtruck into a dumbe attention : Tell me if thou 
canlt then fd a thoughtof thine, devoting thee to pleaſure, and the 
 fugitable royes of Life ? O what a bubble, whar a puſſe , What bur a 
wink of Life is man And with what a generall ſwallow , Death 
ſtill gapes upon the generall World! When Hadrian askt Secundws , 
What Death was : Hee an{weredin theſe ſeverall truths: It is 4 
ſleep eternall ;, the Bodies diſſolution ;, the rich mans fear 3 the poor 
mans wiſh, an event inevitablezan uncertain Fourney ; a Thief that 
ſteals away mas;Sleeps father, Lifes flight ;, the departure of the living; | 
and the reſolution of all, Who may not from ſuch ſights and 
thoughts as theſe, learn, if he will, both humility and loftineſſe ? 
the one, to vilific the body , which muſt once periſh in a ſftenchful 
naſtineſſe ; The other to advance the Soul, which lives here but for 
a higher, and more heavenly aſcenſ#0n > As I would not care for| 
roo much indulgiating of the fleſh , which I muſt one day yeeld to 
the wormes : SoI would ever be ſtudious for ſuch ations, as may 
appear the iſſues of a noble and diviner Soul, 
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XLVIIL 
Of 1dleneſſe. 


He 1dle man is the barrenneſt piece of Earth inthe Orbe,There 
is no Creature that hath life , bur fis buſied in ſome atFion 
for the benefirofthe reſtleſſe world, Even the moſt wvenimow and| 
moſt ravenows things that are , have their commodities as well as*\ 
Their annoyances : aud they are ever ingaged in ſome ation , which 
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| had rather receive meat , then ſeek it, Surely; exerciſe is the 


| with the 3ncomming profit, it will yet baniſh a»:ſchief from thy buſied 
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both profiterh the World , and continues them in their Natures 
courſes, Eventhe Vegetables , wherein calm Nature dwels , have | 
their turnes and times in frudtifying : they leaf,they floprthey ſeed. 
Nav,Creatures quite inanimate are(ſome the moſt labotious in their 
motion, With what a checrly face the Golden ſun chariots thorow the 
rounding ſkie > How perpetuall is the Maiden Moon,in her juſt and 
horn'd mutations > The Fire , how reſtlefle in his quick and catching 
flames ? Inthe Ayre,what tranſitions? and how flutuovs are the ſalted 
waves ? Nor is the teeming earth weary ,after ſo many thouſand yeers 
produttion ? All which may tutor the couch-ſtretched man, and 
raiſe the modeſt red ro ſhewing thorow his u»waſht-face, 7dle- 
neſſe is themoſt corrupting Fly , that can blow in any humane 
mind, That Tgnorance is the moſt miſcrable , which knows nor 
what to doe, The J1dle man is like the dumb Fack in a Virginal : 
while all the other dance out a winning muſick, this, like a 
member out of joynt , ſvllens the whole Body , with an ill diſtur- 
bing lazineſſe, I doe not wonder to ſce ſome of our Gentry 
grown ( well-neer) the lewdeſt men of our Land: fince they 
are moſt of them, ſo muffled in a non-imployment. "Tis At- 
on that does keep the Soul both ſweet and found: while | 
| lying ftill does rot it to an ordur'd noſomneſſe. Auguſtine im- 
putes Eſas's loſſe ofthe bleſſing , partly ro his ſlorhfulneſſe, that 
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far'ning food of the Sol , without which , ſhe grows lank , and | 
thinly-parted. That the Followers of Great men are fo much de- 
bauched , I beleeve ro be want of Imployment : For the Soul , 
impatient of an abſolute receſſe , for want of the wholeſome food 
of buſineſſe; preys upon the lewder Adtions, *Tis true}, Mex 
learn to do ll, by doing what is next it , zothing, I belceve , 
Salomow meant the field of the ſluggard , as well for the Embleme 
of his minde , as the certain Tudex of hu outward ſtate, As the 
One 15 Over-grown with Thorzes and Bryers ; (o is the other with 
vices andenormities, It any wonder how Egiſtus grew adulterate, | 
the exit of the Verſe will tell him Deſidiofus erat, When one 
would brag the bleſſings of the Komane ſtate , that ſince Carthage 
was raz'd , and Greece ſubjected, they might now be happy, asha- 
ving nothing to fear : Saics the beſt Scipio , We now are moſt in 
| danger ; for while we want buſineſſe , and have no Foe ro awe us , 
| wee are ready to drown in the mud of Vice and flothfulneſſe, How 
bright does the Soul grow with «ſe and. negoriation | With what 
proportioned ſweerneſſe does that Family flouriſh , where but one 
laboriow Guide ſteereth -in an 'order'd Courſe | When Cleanthes 
had laboured , and gotten ſome ceine, he ſhewes it his Companions, 
and tels them, that he now, if he will, can nouriſh another Cleanthes, | 
Beleeve it , induſtry is never wholly unfruirfull, If it bring not joy 
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' gates, There isa kind of good Angell waiting upon diligence, that 
ever carries a Lanrell in hishand , ro crown her, Fortuxe , they | 
ſaidof old,ſhould not be pray'd unto,but with the hands in motion. | 
| The boſom'd fiſt beckens the approach of poverty , and leaves be. | 
' fide, the noble head ungarded : but the Hfied arm does frighten | 
want, and is ever a ſhield to that noble direffor, How unworthy 
. was that man of the world, thatne'r did ought, but only livdand 
dy'd. Though Epaminondas was ſevere , he was yet exemplary, | 
when he found a ſoldier ſleeping in his Warch, and ranne him 
chorow with his Sword ; as if he would bring the two Brothers , | 
Death and Sleep, toa mecting - And when he was blam'd for | 
' that , as cruelty , he ſaics, he did but leave him as he found him, | 
dead. It is none of the meancſt happinefle , rohave a mind that | 
loves a vertuoms exerciſe : *Tis daily riſing to bleſſedneſſe and con- 
tentation, They are idle Divines , that are not heav'ned in their 
lives , above the un-ſtudious man, Every one ſhall ſmell of that 
he is buſicd in: as thoſe that ſtir among perfumes and ſpices, ſhall, 
when they are gone, have ſtill a grarcfull odour with them : ſo,they | 
that turn the /eaves of the worthy Writer, cannot but retain a ſmack 
of their lone-liv'd Author, They converſe with Yertues Soul , 
: which he that writ , did ſpread upon his /aſting Paper. Every | 
' g00d line addes finew to the wertwous mind: and withall , heals | 
that vice, which would be ſpringing in it, ThatI have liberty to | 
. doe anything, I account it from the favonring Heavens, That I | 
have a mind ſometimes inclining to uſe that liberty well; I think, 
I may , withour oftentation , be thankfull for ir, asa bounty of the 


Deity. Sure, I ſhould be miſerable, if I did not love this buſineſſe | 


in my vacancy, Tam glad of that /eaſure , which gives me lea- | 


ſure ro imploy my ſelf. If I ſhould not grow better for it ; yer this 
benefit, I am ſure,would accrue me : I ſhould both keep my elf ; 
from worſe , andnot have time to entertain the Dewvill in, 
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| That all things have a like progreſ$ion and fall, 
| 
| 

Here is the ſame method thorow all the World in generall. All 

| things come to their height by degrees 3 there they ſtay the | 

| leaſt of time ; then they decline as they roſe : only miſchief being | 

; more importunate, ruines at once, what Nature hath been long a 

| rearing, Thus the Poet ſung the fall. 


Omnia ſunt hominum tenut pendentia fils, ; 
| Et ſubito caſu, que valuere , ruunt. 
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All that man holds R hangs butby {lender twine ; 
By ſudden chance the ſtrongeſt things decline, 
| 


| Man may be kil'd in an inſtant 3 he cannot be made to /ive , but 
by ſpace of time in conception, We are curdled to the faſhion of 
a life, by time , and ſet ſucceſſions 3 when all again is /oft , and in 
the momentof a minute, gone. Plants, fiſhes, beaſts, birds , men, 
all grow up by l/eaſurcly progreſſions : ſo Families , Provinces ,' 
States, Kingdomes, Empires have the {ame way ot riſc by ſteps. About 
the height they muſt ſtay a while, becauſe there is a necrnefle to 
the middle on both ſides , as they riſe, and as they fall : otherwiſe, 
their continuance in that zop, is but the very port of 11e, rhe pre- 
ſent now, which now again is goxe. Then they ar beſt deſcend ; | 
but for the moſt part zwmble, And that which is true in the ſwalleſt | 
particulars, is, by taking a larger wiew , the ſame in the diſtended | 
Bulk, There were firſt, Mex, then Familics , then Tribes, then 
Common. Wealths, then Kingdomes, Monarchies , Empires: which 
we find, have been the height of all worldly dignities: And as. 
we find thoſe Monarchies did rzſe by degrees ; {0 we find they have 
{lid again to decay. There was the A(ſyrian,the Perſian , the Grecian , 
the Romaxe, And ſurc,the height of the Worlds glory,was in the dayes' 
; of the Rowane Empire ; andthe heightof that Empire,in the days of | 

Anguſtss, Peace then gently breathed thorow the Univerſe Learning | 
| was then in her fulleſt flouriſh : no Age,cither before or fince , could 
' preſent us with ſo many towring ingenuities. And then , when 
| the whole Woald was moſt like unto Ged, inthe ſway of one Mo- 
| narch , when they ſaluted him by the Title of Auguſtus 3 and rhey 
then, like God, began in rule to becalled 1mperatores : This,I take 
|It, was the fulneſſe of time , wherein G O D, the Saviour of the 
' Worid, vouchſated by taking humape nature upon him , ro deſcend | 
in the World. And ſurely, the conſideration of ſuch things as theſe, | 
| are not unworthy our zhoughs: Though our Faith be not bred, yer ir 
is much coxfirmed,by obſcrving ſuch like circumſt ances.But then may 
wethink,how {mala time this Empire continued in this forriſh. Even 
| the next Emperour,Tiberins,bcgan to degencratc;Cal;zula more; Nero 
yet more then keztill ir grew ro be embroyled and diſmembred,to an 
abſolute diviſion, Since, how has the Tur (cized one in the Faſt ; 
and the other in the Weſt * how much is it ſubdivided , by the 
; deduCtion' of France , Britain,” Spain ? Some have alſo obſcrved 
; the Size of theſe Empires, how the firſt was necreſt the Eaſt ; 
the next , a Degree turther off; and ſo on in diſtant removals , 
tollowing the courſe ofthe Suze : as if beginning in the morning, 
of the World , they would make a larger day, by declining toward 
the Weſt , where the Sunne TOCS down, after his riling in the Eaſt, 
This may ſtand tothe Southern and Weſtern Inhabitants of the World; 
but I know not how to the Northern : for clſe how can that 
£ be 
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be aid to riſe any where, which reſteth #0 where, bur is perpetual- 
ly in the ſpeed of a circular morion ? For the time , it was when 
the world was within a very little , aged 4000, years z which 
I belicve, was much about the wiiddle age of the world : thouoh 
ſeeing there are promiſes thar the latrey dayes ſhall be ſhortned, we 
cannot expect the like extent of time after it , which we find did 
£0 before it, Nor can we think, but that decay , which haſtens 
in the ruine of all leſſer things, will likewiſe be more ſpeedy in 
this, If all things in the world decline faſter by far, then they 
do aſcend; why thould we not believe the world to do fo too > 
I know not what certain grounds they have, that dare aſſume to fore- 
tell the particular time of the worlds conflagration.But ſurely in rea- 
ſon , and Nature , the exd cannot Be mightily diſtant, We 
have ſeen the Infancy , the Youth, the Virility, all paſt: Nay, 
we have ſeen it well ſtept into years, and declination , the moſt 
infallible premonitors of a diſſolution. Some could believe it with- 
in leſs then this nine and twenty years, becauſe as the Flood de- 
ſtroy'd the former world, one thouſand fix hundred fifty fix 
years after the firſt deſtroying Adam ; ſo the latter world ſhall 
be conſumed by fire , one thouſand {ix hundred fifty and fix 
years after the ſecond ſaving Adam ;, which is Chriſt. ButI dare 
not fix a certainty , where God hath lctt the world in ignorance, 
The exact knowledge of all things is in God only, Bur ſurely , by 
collet ions from Nature and Reaſon, Max may much help himſelf, 
in likelihood and probabilities, Why hath Maz an arguing and 
premeditating Sol, if not to think on the courſe and cauſes of things, 
thereby to magnifie his Creator in them? I will ofren muſe in ſuch 
like Theams : for, beſides the pleaſure I ſhall meet, in knowing far- 
ther ; I (ball find my Soul, by admiration of theſe wonders , to love 
both Reaſon, and the Deity better. As our admiring of things evil, 

uides us to a ſecret hate and decefiion : ſo, whar| ever We applaud 
[- goodneſs, cannot but cauſe ſome raiſe in our affections. 
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Of Detraftion. 


N ſome wnlucky diſpoſitions , there is ſuch an envious kind of 
] Pride , that 4 j/ $98 endure that any bur themſelves ſhould 
be ſer forth for excellent : ſo that when they hear one jo 

aiſed, they will either ſeck to diſmount his Yertwes 3 Or, if rhey 
be like a clear light, eminent 3 they will fab him with a But of 
detraftion : as it there were ſomething yet {o foul, as did ebnubilate 


even his brighteft glory. Thus "_ their 20ngue cn_ Ty | 
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| condemn him, they will leave him in ſuſpetedill, by filence. Surely, 
if we conſidered derrattation, to be bred of envy, neſted only in de- 
ficient minds z we ſhould find, that the applauding of werrze, would 
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| the report of a May, Who will not condemn him as a Traitor to 


fails,, then any way wncnrtainy them. I care not for his humour, 


 chuſe but hear him. *Tis uſual with him to ſwooth it in the Cham- 


1 
-Q 


win us far more honour, then the ſeeking flily ro diſparage it. 
That would ſhew we lov'd what we commended; while this tells the 
world, wegrudge at what we want in our ſelves, Why may we 
not think the Poer meantthem for Detractors, which ſprung of the 
teeth of Cadmws poyſoned Serpent ? I am ſure their exds may parallel ; 
for they uſually murther one another in their fame : and where 
they find not ſpors, they deviſe them, Ir is the baſeſt ofice Man 
can fall into , to make his tongue the whipper of the worthy man. 
If we do know wices in men, I think we can ſcarſe ſhew our 
ſelves in a nobler wvertne, then in the charity of concealing them : 
ſo it be not a flattery , perſwading to continuance. And if it be 
in- abſence, even ſometime that which is 77ze, is moſt unbeleeming 


ISS, 


reputation and ſociety , that tells the private fault of his friend, 
to the publick and depraving world ? When two friends part, they 
ſhould lock up one anothers ſecrets, and interchange their 
keys. The honeſt may will rather be a grave to his neighbours 


that loves to clip the wings of a lofty fame. The Counſel in the Sa- 


1yre Ido well approve of, , - 
2G qui rodir amicum, 
Ani non) defendit alio culpante, ſolutos 


ui captas riſus hominum, famamgq; dicacs, 
Fingere qui non vi[a poteſt, commiſſa tacere 
2ut neauit, hic niger eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


Who bites his abſent Friend, 

Or not defends him blam'd, bur holds along 

With mens looſe laughter, and each praters tongue 3 
That feins what was not, and diſcloaks a ſowl ; 
Beware him, Noble Roman, he is foul. 


And for the moſt part , he is as dangerous, in another wice as 
this, He that can detra# unworthily , when thou canſt not an- 
{wer him ; can flatter thee as #nworthily , when thou canſt nor 


her, that keeps a railing tongue for the Hall. And beſides all this, 
4 wha: a kinde of Jy | for who will judge him otherwiſe, 
{ 


that bur then.unbuttons his rumour'd breft, when he findes none to 
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ppoſe the bigneſs of his looks and tongue ? The waliant mans tongue, 
though. it never boaſterh vainly, yer is ever the greateſt Coward 
in; abſence + but the Coward is never valiant burthen: and then 
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too, 'tis without his heart, or ſpirit, There is nothing argues Ne- 
ture more degenerate, then her ſecret repining at anothers tranſcen- 
dency. And this, beſides the ill, plunges her into this folly , that by 
this ac# , ſhe's able leſs to pf anus, He that pretending vertne, is 
buſie in the ſtairs of men, is like to him that ſerks loſt gold in aſhes, 
and blowing them abour , hides that more , which he better 
might have found with ffulneſff. To over-commend a man, I know 
is not good : bur the Detrattor wounds three, with the one Ar- 
row of his wvipercws tongue, Indeed 'ris hard to ſpeak a man 
true, as heis: bur howſoever , I wonld not deprave the fame 
of the abſent : "Tis then a time for praiſes , rather then for repre- 
henſion. Ler praiſe be voyced to the ſpreading air ; but chidings whif- 
per'd inthe kiſſed ear » Which action teaches us, even while we 
chideto love. It there be Yertues,and I am call'd to ſpeak of him that 
owns them, I willtcll them forth awpartially, If there be wices mixt 
with thoſe, I will be content the world ſhall know them by ſome 
other tongue then mine, 
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LL 
Againſt (ompulſion. 


$ nothing prevails more then Courteſie : ſo Compulſion often 
is the way to loſe, Too much importunity, does but reach men 
how to dexy. The more we delire to gain, the more do others deſire 


| that they may not /oſe, Natyre is ever jealous of her own ſupremacy : 


and when ſhe ſccs that others would wxder-rread it , ſhe calls in all 
her powers for reſiſtance, Certainly, they work by a wrong En- 
gine, that ſeckto gain their exds by conſtraint, Croſs two Lovers, 
and you knit bur their affet#ion ſtronger, You may ſtroak the Lyon 
intoa bondage : but you ſhall ſooner hew him to preces , then | 
him into a chain. The Fox may praiſe the Crows meat from her 
Bill : but cannot with his ſwiftneſs overtake her wing, Eaſie Na- 
ture, and free liberty, will ſteal a man into a winy exceſs : when 


wrged healths do bur ſhew him the way to refuſe. The nobleſt | 


weapon wherewith Map can conquer, is love , and gextleſt conr- 
teſie. How many have loſt their hopes , while they have ſought 
to raviſh them with too rude a hand? Natsre is more apt to be 
led by the ſoft motions of the muſical tongue , then the ruſtick 
threſhings of a ffriking arm. Love of life, and Follities 5 will 
draw a man to more, then the fear of death, and torments, No 
doubt, Nature mcant Ceſar for a Conquerony > when ſhe gave 
bim both ſuch courage, and ſuch courtefie 5 both which put Marims 
mo a muze. They which durſt ſpeak ro han, ( he ſaid) were 
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ignor ant of his greatneſs ;, and they which durſt nor, were ſo of 
his goodneff, They are men the beſt compoſed, that can be reſo- 
lute, and remiſs, For, as fearful Natures are wrought upon, by the 
ſternneſs of a rough comportment : {o the valiant are not gain'd on, 
but by gentle affability, and a ſhew of pleaſing liberty, Linle 
Fiſhes are twitched up with the violence of a ſudden pull ; when che 
like a&ion cracks the /ize , whereon a great one hangs. I have 
known deny als, that had never been given, bur for the earneſineſs of | 
the requeſter, They teach the petitioned to be ſuſpicious 3 and ſuſpr- * 
tion reaches him to hold and fortifie, He that comes with you muſt | 
have me, is like to prove but a fruitleſs Wover, Urge a grant to | 
{ome men , and they are inexorable z ſeem careleſs , and they will 
| force the thing upon you. Anguſtus got a friend of Cinna, by giving 
him a ſecond life whereas his death could at beſt but have remov'd 

| an Exemy, Hear but his exiled Poet, 


[ 
| Fleftitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore rammus : | 
| Franges, ſe wires experrere Has, 

Obſequio tranantur aque, nec vincere poſſis 
| | Flumina, ſi contra quam rapit unda nates. 
| obſequium Tyzresq;, domat, tumidoſq;, Leones * | 
| Ruſtica paulatim taurus aratra ſubit. 


| 


: 
. 


The Trees crookt-branches, gently bent, grow right, 

When as the hands full vigor breaks them quite, 

He ſafely ſwims, that waves along the flood, 

| While crofſling ſtreams is neither ſafe nor good, 
Tygers and Lyons, mildneſs keeps in awe : 

| And, gently us'd Byls yoakt, in Ploughs will draw. 

| 


| Certainly, the fazr way is the beſt, though it be ſomething the fur- 

ther about, *Tis lels ill for a Tourney to be lone, then dangerous, To 
vex other men, I will think, is but to tutor them , how they ſhould 
again vex me, I will never wiſh to purchaſe ought unequally : 
Whar is got againſt reaſon, is for the moſt part won, by the meeting 
of a Fool and Knave, If ought be ſought with reaſon, that may come 
with kindneſs ; for then Reaſos in their own boſoms, will become a 
pleader for me: bur I will becontent to loſe a little, rather then be 
drawn to obtain by violence. The rrouble and the hazzard we avoid, 
may very well (weeten, or out-weigh a ſlender loſs. Conſtraint is for 
extremities, when all wayes elſe ſhall fail. Bur in the general, F aiy- 
neſs has preferment. If you grant, the other may ſupply the deſore ; 
yer this does the like, and purchaſeth love ; when that, only leaves 
| a lothſome hate behind it. 
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LL 
Of Dreams. 


Reams arc notable means of diſcovering our own inclinations. 

The wiſe man learns to know himſelt as well by the nights 
black mantle, as the ſearching beams of day, In fleep , we have 
che naked and natural thoughts of our ſouls - outward objects in- 
rerpoſe not, cither to ſhuffle in occaſional cogttations, or bale out | 
the included fancy, The mind is then ſhut up in the Burzough of 
the body : none of the Cingueporrs of the Ite of Man, are then 
open , to in-lct any ſtrange diſturbers, Surely, how we fall to wice, 
or riſe to vertue, we may by obſervation find in our dreams. It was 
the wiſe Zeno, that ſaid, he could colle& a man by his Dreams. 
For then, the ſoul ſtared in a deep repoſe , bewrayed her true 
affettions : which in the buſie day, ſhe would either not ſhew, 
or not note, It was a cuſtom among the 7ndians, when their 
Kings went to their /{eep, to pray with piping acclamations 2 
that they might have happy dreams ; and withall conſult well 
for their Subjects benefit : as if the night had been a time, 
wherein they might grow good, and wiſe, And certainly , the 
wiſe man is the wiſcr for his ſleeping , if he can order well in | 
the day , what the eye-leſs night preſenteth him, Every dream 


is not to be counted of : nor yet are all to be caſt away with | 


contempt, 1 would neither be a Sroick , ſuperſtitious in all 3 
nor yet an Epicure, conſiderate of none. If the Phyſitian may 
by them judge of the diſeaſe of the body , I ſee not, but the 
Divine may Co ſo, conccrning the ſox/, I donbt not bur the \ 
Genius of the Sonl is waking and motive , even in the faſteſt | 
cloſures , of the impriſoning eye-lids, But to preſage from theſe 
thoughts of ſleep, is a wiſdom that I would not reach to. The beſt 
ſe we can make of dreams, is obſervation : and by that, our own 
correttion, or inconragement. For, "tis not deabtable , but that the 


mind is working , in the dulleſt depth of ſleep. I am confirmed by 
Clandian , 


omnia que ſenſu wvoluuntur vota dinrns, 
Tempore notturno reddit amica quies, 
Venator, defeſſa toro cum membra reponir, 
Mens tamen ad ſyluas, & ſualuſtra redit, 
Fadicbus lites, aurige ſomnita currus, 
Vanaque notturnis meta CaVerny equis, | 
Furto gardet amans ; permitat navita merces : 
Et vigil elapſizs querit avarus opes, 


Blandaque 
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| though ſometimes *ris cafic to pick out a profirable Moral, Anti- 


Blandaque largitur fruſtra ſuientibus #gris, 
Irriguus gelido pocula fonie ſoper. 

Me quoque Muſarum ſtudium, ſub note ſilenti, 
Artibus aſsiduis, ſollicitare ſolet, 


Day thoughts, tranſwinged from th' induſtrious breſt, 
All ſeem re-acted in the nights dumb reſt. 
When the tyr'd Huntſman, his repoſe begins, 
Then flyes his mind to Woods, and wild Beaſts dens. 
Judges dream caſes : Champions ſeem torun, 
With their night Courſers, the vain boundsto ſhun, 
Love hugs his rapes, the Merchant traftique minds. 
The Miſcr thinks he ſome loſt treaſure findes, | 
And to the thirſty {ick, ſome potion cold, | 
Stiffe flattering ſleep, inancly ſeems to hold, | 
Yea, and in th' age of filent reſt, even I | 
| 


Troubled with Arts deep muſings, nightly lye. 


Dreams do ſometimes call us to a recognition of our inclinations, 
which =o the deeper in fo —_— times, I could wiſh men to | 
give them their conſideration , but not to allow them their ruſt, | 


— 


quiry had them in much more reverence, and did oft account them 
propheſies, as is eaſily found in the ſacred volume : and among the 
Heathen , nothing was more frequent. Aſlyages had two , of his 
daughter Mandana, the Fine, and her rin. Calphurnia of hicr Ceſar s 
Hecuba of Paris ; and almoſt evcry Prince among them, had his Fare 
ſhewed in interpreted dreams.Galen tels of one,that dream'd his thigh | 
was turn d to ſtone, when ſoon after it was ſtruck with a dead P.uſre. 
The aptneſs of the humors to the like effefFs , might ſuggeſt ſome- 
thing tothe mind, then aptto reccive, So that I doubr not bur | 
cithcr ro preſerve health or amend the life, dreams may, to a wiſe 
obſerver , be of ſpecial benefit. I would n-ither depend upon any, 
to incur a prejudice, nor yet caſt themall away, in a prodigal neg- 
tet and ſcorn, I finde it of one that having long been 1roubled with | 
the paining ſpleen + that he dream't, if he opencda certain weiz, be- ! 
tween two of his fingers , ke ſhould be cared : which he, awaked, | 
did, and mended, Bur, indeed I wouldrather belzeve this, then be 

drawn to pradiſe after it. Theſe predictions are more rare fore- | 
tellings, uſed to be lapp'd in ebſcured folds - and now thar | 
Art loſt , Chriſtianity hath fetled us to leſs inquiſition ; 'tis for 

a Roman Soothſayer to read thoſe darker ſpirits of the night, and i 
tell that ſtill DifFator 3 His dream of copulation with his mother, ' 
fhgnificd his ſubjefFing of the world to himſelf. *Tis now ſo out of 
u{c, that I think it not to be recovered, And were it not for the j 


— 


power of thie Goſpel, in crying down the wains of men, ir would 


—_— appear | 
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appear a wonder , how a Science ſo pleaſing to humazity, ſhould 
fall ſo quite to ruine, | 


D——— 
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LIII | 
Of Bounty. 


Sor is ſuch a Royalty in the mind, as betrayes a man to baſe- 
| neſs, and to poverty, Exceſles, for the moſt part, have bur ill 
conclufons, There is a dunghil miſchief, that awaits even the man of 
the bountious ſoul : and they that had ſtore of a native goodneſs, grow 
at laſt to the prad iceof the fouleſt villanies, They are free as the de- 
ſcending rain, and pour a plenty on the general world, This Munifi- 
cence conſumes them, and brings them to the amiſeries of an emptyed 
Mine, Yctin this fall of their melted demeans, they grow aſhamed to 
be publickly ſecn come ſhort of their wonted repelling, So, rather 
then the world ſhall ſce an alteration, they leave no lewdnefs pri- 
vatcly wnprattiſed, "Tis a noted truth of Tacitus, eArarium ambiti- 
one exhauſtum. per ſcelera ſupplendum erit, Treaſure ſpent ambiti- | | 
ouſly, will be ſupply'd by wickedyeft, *Tis pity, that which bears the 

name of Noble, ſhould be parent of ſuch hated Fileneſs, What is 
it Ambition will not prattiſe , rather then let her port decline ? | 
V ain-elory ends in lewdneſs, and contempt, The laviſh mind | | 
loves any indireftion better then to flag in ſtate, A fond popularity 
bewitches the ſoul, to ſftrow about the wealth , and means : and, 
to feed that diſperſive humour , all wayes ſhall be trodden , 
though they never ſo much #»worthy the man. Surely, we nick-. | 
name this ſame floodding man, when we call him by the name 
of Brave, His ſtriving to be like a Ged 122 Bounty, throws him to | 
the loweſt eſtate of man, *Tis for none but him thar has ll, to give 
to all abundantly. Where the carrying ſtream is greater, then the 
bringing oxe, the bottom will be quickly pawl 3 and then what 
commendation is it, to ſay, There is a plenty waſted > He has the 
beſt Fame, that keeps his eſtate unniggardly : The other flux , is 
mcerly our of weakneſf, He overvalues the drunken and yeelin 
love of the w#{gar , that buyes it with the 7#ine of himſelf, and his 
family, He fears heis not {ov'd, unleſs that he be looſe and ſcat- 
tering. They are fools that think their wines ill-woven, unleſs they 
have allowance from the popular fkamp, The wiſe man is his own 
both world and Judge ; he gives what he knows 1s fit for his eftate, 
andhitm, without ever caring how the waving Tuwwlt rakes it. 'To 
weak minges, the People are the greateſt Paraſites + they worſhip 
and knee them, to the ſpending of a fajr inberitance : and then 
they cruſh them with the heavy load of Pitty. *Tis the incon- 
| | frderare | 
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ſiderate Man, that ravels out a ſpacioas Fortune, He never think- 


and parcels, They are ill Stewards , that ſo ſhowre away a large 
State, Sayes Democritus , when he ſaw one giving to all, and 
that would want nothing which his mmnde did crave 3 Mayeſt 
thou periſh wnpittied , for making of the Virgin Graces , Harlors, 


when indeed ſhe ought to ' win by medeſty, For, as the Harlots 
offers, but procure the good mans hate : So when bounty proves a 
Cartezan, and offers too undecently , it fails of gaining love , and 

ers but the diſlike of the wiſe. He does bounty injury, thar 
hewn her ſo much, as he makes her bur be laugh'd at, Who gives 
or ſpends too much, muſt fall, or elſe deſiſt with ſhame, To live well 
of a little, is a greatdeal more honour, then to ſpend a great deal 
vainly, To know both when, and what to part withall, is a know- 
ledge that befits a Prince, Thebet objett of bounty , 1s either ne- 
ceſjity , or deſert, The beſt motive, thy own goodneſs + And 


-Lthe limit , is the ſafety of thy ſtare, For , this I will conſtantly 


think ; The beſt bounty of man, is, not to be too bountiful, It is 


not good to make our kindreſs to others, to be erelty roour ſelves 
\ and ours, 


LIV. | 
Of Mans Tnconſtancy. 


O Weathercock under Heaven, is ſo variable as inconflant 

Man, Every breath of wind, fans him to a wariows ſhape. 
As if his mind were ſo near a kinto Ayr, as it muſt with every 
motion, be in a perpetual change, Like an inſtrument cunningly 
plaid on, it does riſe, and fall, and alter, and all on a ſudden. We 
are Feathers blown in the _ of our own looſe paſſions, and are 
meerly the dall;ance of the flying winds. How many in an inſtant 
have murthered the men they have lev'd? as if Accident were the 
Fate of things, and the Epicure had balked truth, How ardently 
can we affect tome, even beyond the defire of dying for them, 
when immediately one ſudden Ebullition of Choller , thall render 
them extreamly offenſive ? nay, ſteep them in our hate, and curſes ? 


with bur the clacking of the tongue, a nod, or frown, or any ſuch like 
nothing. We cancel leagues with friends, make new ones with 
our Enemies, and break them ere concluded, Our Favorites with 
the places alter : And our hare hath wings to alight , and de- 


part. In our dyet , how infinitely does the wariatios of humours 
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th how the heap will leſſen , becauſe he looſes, but by grains y 


He made his liberality , like a Whore, to court the Publique 3 | 


Behold the hold which Man doth take of Mar ! *tis loſt in a moment . | 
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 diſrelliſh the i/{ raſtinz palate ? what to day we raven on, is the 
' riſe of the next days. ſtomach, In our recreations how inconftant- | 
ly loving ? ſometimes affeding the noiſefull hound ; ſometimes the 
; ſtiller ſport of the wing z though ever ihgaged to a giddy wariety, 
| In our apparell how mutable ? as if faſhion were a God, that needs 
' would be ador'din changes. Our whole life is but a greater,and 
' longer child-hood, What man living would not die with anguiſh , 
| were he bound to follow another, in all his «nſtedfaſt motions , 
; which though they be ever ring, yet are never pleaſing , but 
when they proceed from the ay gp of the Soul ? whic 
argues her change not more our of objed?, then her ſelf , and the 
humors wherewith ſhe iscompoſed, . They firſt lowing to incite De- 
fire , then powred out upon an objec# ; dye in their birth, while 
more ſucceed them, Like Sowldiers in arunning Skirmiſh, come up, 
diſcharge, fall off, flye, and re-inforce themſelves. Only order is in = 
their proceedings , while confuſion doth diſtraft the may, Surely , 
there is nothing argues his 1mperfectiow more. For though the 
Nobler Elements be moſt Motive, andthe Earth leaſt of all, which | 
is yet baſeſt : yet are they never mutable, bur as the objef that they 
fix on makes them , nor doe they ever wander from that qualzty, 
wherewith Narure did atfirſt inveſt them, But »2an, had he no | 
objeft , he would change alone ; andeven toſuch things , as Na- | 
rure did rot once intend him, Mindes thus temper'd , we uſe to | 
call too light, as if they were #nequally mixt , and the too nimbler 
Elements had gotten the predominance, Certainly, the beſt is a no- 
ble conſtancy. For, perfetion is immutable, Bur for things imperfe#, 
change is the way to perfett them. It gets the name of wilfulneſſe, 
when it willnot admit of a lawtfull change , to the better. There- 
fore Conflancy without Knowledge , cannot be alwaies good. In 
things ill, *ris not verze, bur an abſolute Vice, In all changes , I 
will have regard to theſe three things : Gods approbation , my ows| 
benefit, and the not-harming of my Neighbour, Where the change 
is not a fault, 1 will never think ita diſgrace 3 though the = 


Exchange , the World , ſhould judge ir ſo. Where it is a fawlt, 
I would be conſtant, though outward. things ſhould wiſh my tur- 
nine, He hath but a weak warrant for what he does , that 
hath only the fortune to find his bad adions plauſible. 


— ——— 
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L V. 
of Logicks : 


AJ Othing hath ſpoyl'd Truth more then the Twvention of Lo- 
x gick, Ir hath found out ſo many diſtinf#1oxs,that it inwraps Rea-, 
ſon in a miſt of doubts.” Tis Keaſon drawn into too fine a tires rying up | 
_ O __ Truth 


— 
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Truth in atwiſt of words, which being hard to «xloofſe , carry het 
away as a priſoner, *Tis a net to intangle her , or an art inſtyutt- 
inz you, how to tellareaſonable lye, When Diogenes heard Zeno, 
with ſubtle Arguments, proving that there was no Motzon : he ſud- 
denly ſtarts up, and walks. Zenoasks the canſe ? Saies he again , 
1but confute your reaſons.Like an overcurious workman,it hath ſought 
to make Truth fo excellent ; that it hath marr'd it, Fives ſaith, He 
doubts not bur the Devil did invent 'itz it teaches ro oppoſe the 
Truth , andtobe falſcly obſtinate , ſo cunningly delighting, to pur 
cr to the worſe, by deceit, AS a Conceiteſt, it hath laid on ſo many 
colours , that the counterfeit is more warious then the pattern, Ir 
gives us ſo many likes , that we know not whichis the ſame, Truth 
in logicall arguments, is like a Prince in a Maſque ; where are ſo 
many other preſented in the ſame-attire , that we know not which 
is hee, And as we krow there is but one /rince, fo we knowl 
there is but one Trath 3 yct by reaſon of the Maſque, Fudgment is di- 
ftrafted , and deceived, Ti ere might be a double reaſ », why the 
Areopagite baniſhr Srilpo, for proving by his Scphiſtry , Minerva 
| , was no Goddeſſe, One, to ſhew thr dr/tike rorhe Art: anotter, that 
ic was not fic, to ſuffer one to wanron with the Gods, Sure, howſo- 
| ever men might firſt invert ir, for the help of truth, it hath prov'd 
| 
| 


but a help to w/azgle: and a thing to ſer the mind at jarre in ir 

ſelf : and doing nothing bur confound concert, it grows a toy to lawgh 

at. Let me give you bur one of our own, 

| 

Naſcitur in tenebris animal, pner, inſcims, infans, 
Conferas Oxoninum ſe, cito fiet homo, 


| - Athing born blind, a child, and fooliſh too, 
| Shall bc made man, if it ro Oxford goe, 


| Ca his ip » may fallupon our Times : Heretofore 'ſaics 
he)-rchere were bur ſeven wiſe men 3 and now itis hard to find that 
number of fools, For every man will be a Sephiſter,and then he thinks 
he's wiſe 3 though I doubt , ſome will never be ſo, but by hctpof 
Logick, Nature her {elf makes every man a Logician : they that 
| brought in the Art, have preſezted us with one that hath over-atted 
| her : and ſomthing ſtrain'd her beyond her genuixe plainn:ſſe. Bur 
| I ſpeak this of Togzck at large, for the pure Art is an Excellency, 
Since all is in rr 'ris good to retain it, that we may make zr defend 
#s, againſt irſe/f, There is no way to ſecure a Mine, but to counter- 
mine, Othcrwile, like the Ars of Memory , I think it ſpoylsthe Na- 
turall, How can it be otherwiſe, when the Invention of Man , ſhall 
Krive-with the-12weftigation of Supream Nature ? In matters of Re- 
ligion, 1 will make Faith my means to aſcertain , though nor com- 
| prehexd. them : For other warters,l will think ſimple Natvre the beſt 
| Reaſon | 
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| Reaſon , and naked reaſon the beſt Logick, It « may- help. me. to 


|frip off doubts, bur I would not have it help to make 
them, 


LVI 
Of thonghtfulneſſe in Miſery. 


He unfortunate mans wiſdome , is one of his greateſt miſe- 
ries, Unlcſſe it be as well able to conquer, as diſcern, it on- 
ly ſhewes him bur the blacker face of mourning, *Tis no commenda« 


which a Fool {ccs not 3 ſo help him to vexation , which he cannot 
tell how to c:2, In remporall thiigs ; *tis one great happineſſe to 
be free from wiſeryes : A next to that, isnot to be ſenſible of them. 
| There 15 a cerfort , in ſecing butthe ſhel of ſorrow. And in my opi- 
nion, he docs wiſely, thar when grief preſezrs her ſelf, lets her wear a 
wizor, fairer then her naked ſkin, Certainly, *ris a felicity to be an 
honcſ? fool, when the piercing eye ofhis ſpzrit , ſhall nor , fee into 
the vowels of bis attendant trouble, Tbelecve our eyes would be ever 
winterly, if we gaverhem the flowe bur for every juſt occaſion, I like 
of Solon's courſe , in comforting his conſtant friend : when taking him 
up to the top. of a Txrrer, over-looking all the p:led buildings ;. he 
bids him think, how many Diſcontents there had been in thoſe hou- 
ſes fincetheir faming, how many are, andhow many wil! be Then, 
if he canto leaverhe world's calamities, and mourn but for his own. 
To mourn for none elſe, were hardneſſe, and injuſtice. To mourn tor 
all, were endleſſe, The beſt way is, to uncontratt the brow , 
and let the worlds mad ſpleen frer, for that we (mile in woes. 
Sorrows are like putrid graves , the deeper you digge , the fuller 
both of fench, and horrour, Though conſideration and a foot be con- 
traries, yet nothing increaſerh miſery like ir. . Who ever knew a Fool 
dye of a diſcontenting melancholy ? So poor a condition is man faln to, 
| that even his glory is become his puniſhment : and the rayes 

of his wiſdom, light him bur to ſee thoſe anguiſhes which the 
darkneſſe of his mind would cover. Sorrows are not to be cntertain'd 
with huggs, and lengthned complements ; but the caſt of the eye , 
and the put-by ot che turning hand; Search not a wonnd too deep, 
leſt you make a new one, It was not ſpoken withoue ſome 
Reaſon , That fortunate is better then wiſe 3 fince whoſoever is 
that , ſhall be thought to be thi. For vulgar eyes judge rather,by 
che event, then the 1tention, And he rhat 15 #nfortunate, though he 
be wiſe,ſhall find many,chat will dew him withar leaſt ſuppoſed folly. 
| This only is the wiſe mas benefir; as he fees more miſchiefs': So he can 
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curb more paſſions : and by this means hath wit cnough , to endure 
his pains in ſecrecy, T would look fo farre into croſſes,as rocure 
the preſent, & prevent the futare:Bur wil never care for ſearching fur- 
ther,or indearing cares by thoughtfulneſſe, They are like Charons Cave 
in Traly, where you may enter alittle way , without danger , and 
further perhaps with benefit , burgoing ro the exd, ir ſtiffles you, 
No ſbip bur may be caſt away, by putting too farre into rempeſtu- 
onus ſeas. 


—— _— —— 
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LVII 
Of 111 Company. 


TE have no Enemie like baſe Company : it kills both our 

fame , and our ſouls, It gives us wounds , which never 

will admit of healing : and is not only diſgraceful, bur miſchievore, 
| Wer't thou a Ting, it wouldrob thee of thy Royall Ma'eſty ; who 
would reverence thy ſway , when, like Nero, thou ſhoul'dſt Ta- 

vern out thy time with wanrons,triumph with Minſtrels in thy Chari- 
ot, and —— thy ſelf upon a Common ſtage with the buskin'd Tra- 
2edian, and the Pantomime > *Tis like a ſhip new trimmed, whereſ0- 
ever you bur zoxch, it ſoyles you : and though you be clean, when 
you enter, even a little motion will fill you with defiled badges, And 
then the whiter the Swan is, the more is the black apparent, How 
many have died ignominiouſly, and have uſed their laſt breath , 
only to complais ofthis 3 as the Witch that had #chanted them, to 
the evils that thev now mult ſmarr for > 'Tis an Engine where- 
with the Devill is ever prattifing , to lift Man out of Yertues ſeat. 
"Tis the ſpiritual Whore, which toyes the good mar to his ſouls un- 
doing. Certainly, if there be any Dalilah under Heaven, it is in bad 
Society, This will bind. ws, betray #s , blind ws, undo ws, Many a 
man had been good that is not,if he had but kept good company. V'hen 
the Achates of thy life ſhall be 4, who will not imagine thy life to 
be ſo too > evenwarers change their vertnes, by running thorow a 
changed vein, No man bur hath both good and bad in his nature cicher 
of which, fortifie, as they meer with their /ikezor declipe, 95 rhey find 
a contrary, When Vice runs ina ſingle ftream,'tisthen a paſſable ſhatow 
but when many of theſc ſhall fall into oe, they ſwell a deeper chan- 
| ell to be drown'd in, Good and wiſe Aſſociates , are like Princes in 
defenſive Sages ; onedcfends che other againſt the devices of the 
common Foe, Lewd ones are like the miſtaken Lanthern in 8$8.which 
under pretence of guiding,wil draw us unto hazzard,and loſs among 
our Enemies, Nor was the fiction of the Syrens any other in the Mo- 
rall,then pleaſant wits,vitiated in accuſtom'd lewdneſſe 3 who for that 
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runes, intiſed men to deſtruction, Could my name be ſafe, yet my 
ſoul were in danger ; could my ſl out be free,yet my fame would tuffer; 
were my body and eſtate ſecure, yet thoſe other two ( which are the 
pureſt excellencies of Man) are ever Jaidat the ſtake, I know, phyſs- 
cians may converſe with ſick ones, #wninfected : burthen, they muſt 
have ſtronger Antidotes, then their ature gives them : elſe they 
themſclves (hall ſoon tandin need, of what themſelyes once were, 
phyſicians. One rotted Apple, will infeet the floor, The putri'd 
Grape , corrupts the whole found Cluſter, Though I be no 
| Hermite, to fit away my dayes in a du! Cell ; yer will 1 
| chuſe rather to have no Companion , then a bad one, If 1 have 
found any good , I wil cherriſh them, as the choiſe of men:or as An- 
gels , that are ſent for Guardians, If | have any bad ones, I will 
| ſtudy to loſe them: leſt by keeping them, I loſe my ſelf in the end. 
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That no man alwaies ſins unpuniſht. 


V \ Fogg David (aw the delights of the wicked, he is forced 
ro flie to the ſtop, with a, Frer not thy ſelf, O my ſoul ) 
The Jollities of the villanows man, ſtagger the religious mind, The 


live, as if they were paſr#g thorow the world in ſtate:and the ſtream 
of proſperity rurning it (elf,co row! withtheir applavded wayes:Vhen 
if we do bur look to deſpiſed vertme , how miſerable, and how ſtormy 
is her Sea ? Certainly, tor the preſent , the good man ſeems to be in 
the diſgrace of Heaven ;z He ſmarts, and pines,and ſadneth his incum- 
bred ſoul, and lives as it were, in the frown, and the nod of 
the rraducing world, When the Epicure con(idered this, it made 


101 


were feighned to be Monſters of a Fmaryy nature , and with (weet 


him to exclude the Providence, And ſurely to view the vertuors , 
with but Natrres cyes, a man would think, they were things that 
Nature eavi'd, or thatthe whole world were deluded,with a poyſonous 
byc, in making only the verinous happy.” Tis only the daring ſoul,thar | 
digeſting vice in groſle, climbes to the ſeat of Hoxour, Innocence is 
| become a ſtair to let orhers riſe to our abuſe, and not to raiſe our 
ſelves to greatneſſe, How rarc is it to find one raiſed for his ſober 
[worth and vertue ? What was it but Joſephs goodnefſe,thar brought 
him tothe ftockes, and Irons ? Whereas it he had coap'd with 
' his Inticer , 'tis like he might have ſmwamme in Gold , and 
 liv'd alapling to the ſilk , and dainties, The world is fo much 
| Knave , thar 'ris grown a wice to be honeſt, Men have remoo- 
ved the Temple of Honour , and have now ſet it , like an arbour 
jina} ilderneſſe, where, unleſſe we trace thoſe devious ways,there is 


no| 
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no. hope of finding ir. Into what a ſad Complaint, did theſe thoughts 
drive the weighty Tragedian, 


| Res humanas ordine nillo 
| Fortuna regit, ſpargitque mann 
Munera ceca, pejors fovens, 
Vincit [anttos diralibido ; . 
Fraus ſublimi reenat in aula ;, 
Tradere turpi Kbes populus 
Gaudet : eoſdem colit, atque odit, 
| "Triſtis virtus perverſatulit 
Premia ret; : Caſtos ſequitur 
Mala paupertas, witioque potens 
Regnat Adulter. . 


Bent to worſe, all hamane waies 
Quite at randome, Fortune (waics, 
| Her looſe favours blindly throwing. | 
| Cruell luſt the good man kils : 

Fraud the Court triamphant fils ; | 
People honours ill beſtowing. 

Then they hate, even thoſe they kifle, 
$ad worth ill rewarded is ; 

And the chaſte are poor,while ice | 
Lords it by Advlteryes, 


Were theſe Ages chain'd to ours > Or why complain we that the | 
world is worſe , when fifteen hundred yeers ſpace cannot (for ought | 
Iſce) alter the condition ? But , what is paſt , we forget 5; what 
is to come, we know not: ſo we only take a ſpleen at the 
, preſent. *Tis true , Vice braves it with a boldned face , and would 
| make one think , it were only ſhe that the doring world had 
choſe,to make a Favorite on, But , if we have time for obſervation , 
| we ſhall ſee her halting with a Crutch, and ſhame. Have we not ſcen 
| the vices of the aged Father, puniſht in the Sonne when he hath been 
aged too ? lam perſwaded there be few notorions wices, but evenin 
this world have a ccrtain puniſhment, alttcugh we cannot know it. 
God (for the moſt part) doth neither puxrſh, nor bleſſe at once, bur 
by degrees, and warnings. The world is ſo full of changings , thar 
'tis rare for one 47, to ſcethe compleared race of another, We live 
nor long cnoughto obſerve tow the Fudements of the jufteſt Ged, do 
walk their rounds in ftriking.. Neitl cr alwaics are we able, Some 
of Gods corredtions are in the zight , and cleſetted. Every offence 
meets not with a Market laſh, Private puniſhments ſomcrimes gri 

a man within, while men lcoking on the outer face of thizes , he 
not kow they ſmart in ſecrer. And ſcmetimes tloſe arc 
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deep wounds to one mar, that would be balm and Phyſick to ano- 
ther. There are no Temporal bleſſings, bur are ſometimes had 
in the nature of perverted cnrſes, And ſurely all thoſe creatures that 
God hath put ſubordinate to Man, as they (like inferiour ſervants ) 
obey him while he is a t1#e Steward: fo when he grows to injure his 
great Maſter , they ſend up complaints againſt him,and forſake him- 
chuſing rather to be true to their Maker , God; then aſſiſting to the 
vileneſſe of his falſeft ſteward , man. So that though men by lewd 
waies, may ſtart into a ſhort preferment ; yet ſure there is a ſecret 
chain in Natere , which draws the #niverſal to revenge a wice. 
Examples might be infinite 3 every Story is a Chronicle of this 
Truth , and. the whole Worl! butthe prattice, How many Fami- 
lyes do we daily ſee , wherein a whipping hand ſcourgeth the 
ftream of all their lineall bloud ? As if there were cu es, heredi- 
tary with the Lands their Fathers left them, Iconfeſſe, they have 
a valonr beyond mine,thar dare forrage in the wilds of vice. How- 
ſever I might for a while , in my ſelf, feep with a dumb conſci- 
ence z yer I cannot think, the All of Creatures would ſo much croſs 
the current of their natures, as to let me go unpuniſhed, And , 
which is more then this, I find a ſoul within my foul » Which rells 
me , that Idoe «»nobly ; while I love Sinne more for the pleaſure 


ofit, then I do Yertne for the amiable ſweetneſſe that ſhe yeelds 
in her ſcltf, 


LIX. 
Of Opinion; 


7 Ot any Earthly pleaſure is ſo eſſentially full in it ſelf, bur that 
even bare conceit may return it much d:ftaftefall, The World 
is wholly ſct upon the Gad and waving: mecr Opinion is the Geni- 


«, and,asit were, the foundation of all temporall happineſſe, How 


often do we {ce men pleaſed with Comraries ? As if they parted thc 
fzhts and frayes of Nature : every one miintainins the Fattion 
which he likerh, One delightethin AM1rth, and the friſtin s of an 
Ayery ſoul: another findeth ſomething amiable in the ſaddeſt look 
of Melancholy, This man loves the free and open-handed ; thar , 


ſce one buying, another ſelling, both are exerciſed in things dif. 
rent , yet « A pleas'd with his ewz +; when I, ſtanding by, think 
ir my happineſſe , that I do neither ofthefe. And in all theſe, no-| 
thing frames Content ſo much as /magination, Opinion is the ſhop of 
pleaſures , where all humane felicitiesare forged, and receive their 
birth. Nor is their end unlike their beginnine:tor, as they are begot 


the graſped fiſt , and frugall ſparing. Igoe to the marker, and} 


wa of an ayry phantafm; ſo they dye ina fume , and diſperſe into | 
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| »othinz. Even thoſe things which inthem carry a ſhew of reaſoy , 
and whercin (if Truth be Judge) we may diſcern ſol;dity, are made 

| placid or diſgnſtful ; as fond Opinion catches them, Opinion guides 
all our paſiozs and affettions, or,at lealt, begers them, It makes us 
love, and hate, and hope, and fear, and vary : for , every thing we 

light upon, is as weapprchend it, And though we know it be no- 
thing , but an uncertain prejudgment of the mind , mil-informed 
by the outward ſexces ; yet we ſee it can work wonders, Ir 
hath #»tozgued ſome on the ſudden 3 and from ſome hath ſnatchr 
their naturall abilities, Like Lightening, it can ſtrike the 
Childe in the wombe , and kill it ere 'tis worlded 3 when the 
Mother ſhall remain unhurt. Ir can caſt a man into ſpeedy dif- 
eaſes , and can as ſoon re-cure him, 1 have known ſome » but 
conceiting they have taken a P#*tzon , have found the operation , 
as if they had taken it indeed, If we beleeve Pliny, it can 
change the Sexe : who reports himſelf to have ſeen it ; and 
the runnine Montaigne {peakes of ſuch another, Nor is it on- 
ly thus powerfull, when the obje of the minde is at home 
{in our ſelves ; but alſo when ir lights on things abroad , 
and apart, Opinion makes Women fair , and Mey lovely : 
Opinion makes men wiſe, valiant , rich, nay any thing, 
| And whatſoever it can doe on one fide to pleaſe > and flar-, 
ter Us 3 it can do the ſame on the ether fide, to meleſt and 

grieve us. As if every man had a ſeverall ſeeming truth in 
his ſos, which if he followes, can for a time render him ,| 
either happy, or miferable, Here lies all the difference ; If we 
light on things but ſeeming , our felicity fades; if on things 
certain and erernall , it continues, *Tis ſure , we ſhould bring 
all opinions to Reaſon, and true Judgment , there to receive 
their doom of admittance or ejettion : bur even that, by the 
former is often ſeduced , and the grounds that we follow , are 
erroneous , and falſe, 1 will never therefore wonder much at a- 
ny man, that I ſceſwayed with particular affettions , to things ſub- 
{ [unary, There are not more objects of the minde, then diſpeſutions. 
Many things I may /ove, thatI can yeeld no Reaſos for : or, if I 

do, perhaps Opinion makes me coin that for a Reaſon , which ano- 
ther will not aſſent unto. How vain then are thoſe, that aſſuming 
| a liberty to themſelves, would yet tie all men to their Texents ? 
| Conjuring all men to the trace of their ftepsz when, it may be, 
what is Truth tochem , is error to another as wiſe, I like nor. 

men that will be Gods , and have their Fudements abſolute, If I 
have liberty ro hold things as my mzinde intormes me , let me ne- 
ver deſire to take away the like from another, If fair arguments 
may per{wade , I ſhall with quict ſhew what grounds do lead me. 
It thoſe cannot ſatisfie , I think I may wiſh any man to fatisfie 
as own conſcience, For that, I ſuppoſe,will bear him out in the 
things | 
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\ which 1ltaketo be a 172ht-informed Conſcience:and as for Books,which 


I . 


things that ir juſtly approves, Why ſhould any man be violent for 
that, which is more diverſc, then the wandering judgements of the 
hurrying Yulgar , more changing then the love of inconſtant wo- 
men ; more mnultivarion then the ſports and playes of Nattre, which 
are every minute flueuors , and returning in their new varieties ? 
The beſt gxide that I would chuſe , is the reaſon of an honeſt man : 


many rely on, they ſhall be to me, as diſcourſes bur of CI men, 
that muſt be juiged by Religion , and Reaſen; ſo not to tie 
me , unleſs theſe and my conſcience joyn , in the conſent with 
them. 


L X. 


That we are govern'd by a Power above us. 


Hat which we either deſire or fear, I obſerve , doth ſeldom 

| happen ; but ſomething that we think nor on, doth for the 
moſt part intervene, and conclude - or if it do fall out as we expe, 
it is not till wc have given over the ſearch , and are almoſt out of 
thought of finding it, Fortunes betall us nnawares,and miſchiefs when 
we think them ſcaped, Thus Cambyſes, when Cyri#« had been King 
of the Boyes, he thought the predidtions of his rule fulfilled, and that 
he now might fit and ſeep in his Throne 5 when ſuddenly he was 
awaked to ruine. So, Sarah was fruitful, when ſhe could nor believe 
it: and Zachary had a ſon, when he was ſtooped into years, and 
had left hoping ir. When Drocleſian thought himſelf deluded by the 
Propheſie, having kill'd many wilde Bores, at laſt he lights on the right 
Aper, after whoſe death he obtained the Empire. As if God, in the 
general would teach, that we are not wiſe enough to chuſe for our 
ſelves, and therefore would Icad us to a dependencie on Him, 
Wherein he docs like wiſe Princes, who feed not the expectations 
of Favourites that arc apt to preſume z but often croſs them in their 
hopes and fears : thereby to tye them faſter in their duty and rewe- 
rence, to the hand thar giveth. And certainly, we ſhall find this 
infallible : Though God gives not our deſires, yer he alwayes im- 
parts to our profiis, How infinitely ſhould we intangle our 
ſelves, if we could ſit down, and obtain our 'wiſhes ? Do we not 
often wiſh that, which we after ſee would be out confuſion ? and 
is not this, becauſe we ignorantly follow the feſt the body, and 
the blinded appetite , which l6ok to nothing , but the ſhell and 
ont-ſide ? Whereas God reſpeReth the ſoul, and diſtributeth his 
favour, for the good of that, and his glory. God ſees and: knows our 


hearts, and things to'come in certainty * Webut only by oor weak col- 
P 


lections, | 
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| leftions, which do often fail of finding truth, in the Croxd of the 
Worlds occaſions. No man would be more mrſerable , then he thar 
ſhould cul our his ewx wayes, What a ſprczows ſhew carryed Mydas 
his wiſh with it, and how it paid him with 7az7e at laſt ! Surely, 
God will work alone, and May muſt not be of his coanſel, Nothing 
puls deftr»&jon on him ſooner, then when he preſumes to part the 
\ Expire with God, 1f we can be patient, God will be profitable : bur 
the time and means we muſt leavero him, not challenge to our 
ſelves, Neither muſt our own ixdevours wholly be laid ith the 
conch to laze, The Moral of the Tale is a kind of an infirufive 
Satyre, when the Carter prayed in vain to Fupiter, becaulc he did 
not put his ſhoulder to the wheel, Do thy part with thy sndu- 
ſtry , and let God point the event, I have ſcen matters fall our 
ſo unexpettedly, that they have tutor'd me in all affatrs, neither to 
deſpair, nor preſume : Not to deſpair ; for Godcan help me : Norto 
| preſume 3 for God can croſs me, It is ſaid of Marims, that ove da 
| made him Emperor ; the next ſaw him rule z and the third he was 
ſlain of the Souldiers. 1 will never deſpair, *cauſe I have a God: I 
will never preſume, cauſe I am but a Man, Seneca has counſel, which 
I hold is worththe following : 


Nemo confidat nimium ſecunds, 
Nemo deſperet meliora lapſms ;; 
Miſcer hac ills, prohiberqz Cloths 


Stare fortunam. 


| Let none faln, deſpair to riſe, 
Nor truſt too much proſperitics. 

Clotho mingling both, commands 
| Thar neither ſtands, 
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LXI. 


Of Miſery after Joy. 


Sit is in . hg proceedings , better never to have been 

righieows, then, after righteouſneſs » to become Apoſtate : So 
in temporal it is better never to have been happy , then after hap- 
pinefs , to be drown'd in calamities, Of all objeiFs of ſorrow, a 
diſtreſſed King is the moſt pitiful; becauſe ir preſents us moſt the 
frailty of Humanity z and cannot but moſt midnight the ſos! ofhim 
that is faln. The ſorrows of a depoſed King, are like the difforque- 
wents of a darted Conſcience ; which none can know, bur he 
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| that hath loſt a Crown, Who would not have wept , with our 
| Second Exward, when his Princely tears were all the warm water 
| his Butchers would allow to ſhave him with >. when the hedge was 
his cloth of State ; and his. Throne, the humble, though the honour'd | 
| ground, Miſery after Foy, is killing as a ſudden damp ; tcrrible, as | 
| fire in the xight , thar ſtartles us from a pleaſing repoſe, Sudden | 
| changes , though to good , arc tronbleſome , + pectally it they be 
; extreme : but when they plunge us into worſe , they are then the 
| Strapadoes of a hnmane ſoul. A palpable darkneſs in a Summers 
| day, would be a diſmal thing, Diſeaſes , when they do happen, 
are moſt violent in the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions, He that meets with 
plagues after a long proſperity , has been bur farted , like a beaſt, 
' for ſlaughter : he is more mollified, only to make the pains and 
pangs of death more ſenſible : as if we ſhould firſt ſupple a limb 
with Oyls and Unguents ; and then dab it with aqua fortis, toothed 
waters, and corroaing Minerals, It is better never tohave been fair, 
then after a rare beauty , to grow into wglineſf. The memory of 
thy bleſſednefs , makes thy miſery more deplorable 5 which like dead 
Beer, 15 never more diſtaſttul, then aftcr a Banquet of Sweet-meats. 
Nor is this miſery meerly opinioxate , but truly argued from the | 
meaſure of pitty that it meets with from others, For yon may 
period upon this; That where there is the moſt pitty from others, 
there is the greate## miſery in the party pittyed, Toward thoſe 
that have been alwayes poor, pitty is not ſo paſſtonare : for they have 
had no elevation to make their depreſſion ſeem the greater wonder, 
The 1ann'd ſlave , that hath ever tugg'd ar the Oar, by a long 
uſe , hath mingled Miſery with Warure ; that he can now endure 
it uncomplaining. But when a ſof# Wanton comes to the Galley, 
every ſtroak is a wounding Spear in the ſide, I wonder nor to 
hear depoſed Dionyſims ſay , They are happy , that have been un- 
bleſt from their youth, It was the opinion of Dzogenes, that the moſt 
lamentable ſpetfacle thatthe world had, was an old man in miſc- | 
ry : whereunto, not only a preſent impotency , bnt alſo a remem- 
brance of a paſſed youth , Save addition. Even the abſence alone 
of fore-gone Joy, is troubleſome : how much more, when they wind 
downward, into ſmariful extremities ? Death and Darkneſs 
both are but privations 3 yer we ſee how deep they terrific. | 
Wax, when it takes a fecond impreſſion, receives ir not withour 2 | 
new paſſion, and more wiolence : ſo the mind , retaining the 
prints of Foy, fuffereth a new Creation, in admitting a contrary | 
ſtamp. For Bajazet to change his Seraglio for a Cage ; for Yalerian | 
to become a Footſtool to his prevd foe; arc calamitites that chal- 
lenge the tributes of a bleeding eye.” I ſball pitty any man that meets 
with miſery ;; bur they thar find it after continual blefſedneſs , are ſo 
much the more to be wailed, by. how much they are unacquaint- 
ed with the gloominefs of downfals.. That which Sophswisba 
P 2 return'd,' 
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| return'd,when her Husband (cnt her poyſon,the day aftcr her wedding, 
| as it ſhew'd reſolntion in her, ſoit incites compaſſion in others : Hoc 
nnntia, melius me morituram fuiſſe , ſi non in funere meo nupſiſſem. 
| Tell him, 1 had dyde more willingly, if 1 had not met my Grave in 
Marriage. 


0 ——  — — 


LXII 
| | Of the temper of Aﬀeftions. | 
: | 


Very Man is a vaſt and ſpacious Sea - his paſſions are the winds, | 
that ſwell him into diſturbant waves : How he tumbles, and | 
roars, and fomes, when they in their tury trouble him ! Somctimes | 
; the Weſt of pleaſure, fanning in lnxnrious gales : ſomezimes the ma- 
did South, ſorrowful, and full of tears 5 {omerimes the ſharp Eaſt, 
piercing with a zeſty ſpleen : ſometimes the violent and bluſtering 
North, (welling the cheek, with the Angers boyling bloud, Any of | 
| theſe, in extremes, makes it become #nnnavigable, and full of danger 
to the veſſel that ſball coaſt upon ir, When theſe are too lowd, 'tis 
| perillous : but when again they are all laid in the ſtilne(s of an im- 
motive calm, *tis ſeleſs : and though it be nor ſo ready to kurt, yer 
| it is far from availing, to the profit of a Yoyage : and the paſſengers 
may ſooner famiſh , by being becalmed, then coaſt it over for the ad- 
vantage of their Mart, Surely, the man that is always ſtil and repoſed 
in his own thoughts, though be good, isbur a picce of deadned cha- 
rity, I care notfor the planed Stoick, there is a Sef# berwcen him 
and the Fpicare, An unmoved man, is but a motive Statue ; harm- 
leſs and unprofitable, Indced fury is far the worſer extream ; for, 
beſides the trouble ir puts on the company,it alwayes delivers the Au- 
thor into ſucceſsive miſchiefs. He thar is raging in one thing, ſeeds 
his buſineſs with many inconveniencies, Fury is like falſe poſition in 
a Verſe, at leaſt nine fanlts together, 


Cn rm 


Sayes Claudian, 


m— Caret events nmmins furer : 


——— Rage knows not when, nor how to end. 


__ I like neither a devoring Stork , nor a Fupiters Log, Man is not 
fit for converſation, neither when his paſſions burry him ina hideows 
diſtemper ; nor when they are all laid in a ſilent and unſtirring 
| calm, The Sea is beſt in a pleaſant Gale : and fois Man, when 
lis paſſions are alive, without raging, G 0 D implanted paſſions in | 
_ the | 
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the Soul, as he gave his Talepss in the Goſpel, neither to be laviſht 
our imperuouſly, nor to be buryed in Napkins, We may warm us 
ar theſe fires: though we burn not, Map without any, is no better 
then a ſpeaking Stone, Cato's belt Emperonr was , ni potuit impe- 
rare affectrs ; he does not ſay,deponere. Moderate paſfions,are the moſt 
affable expreſſions of humanity, without which,the Soxl finds nothing 
like it ſelf to love. A Horſe roo hot and fiery, is the danger of his 
Kider : one too dull, is his trouble : And as the firſt will not endure 
| any man ; ſo the laſt will be indur'd by no man, One will ſuffer 
none to back him ;, the other admits cach childe to abuſe him, A 
good temper is a (ure expreſſion of a well-compos'd Soul, Our wilde 
paſſions are like ſomany Lawyers , wrangling and bauling at the 
Bar 3 Diſcretion is the Lord-Keeper of Man, that fits as Fudge, and 
moderates their conteſtations, Too great a ſpirit in a man born to 
poor means , 1s like a hizh-heeld ſhoo to one of mean ſtature - It 
advanceth his proportion, bur is ready to fir him with falls, The 
flat ſole walks more ſure, though it abates his gracefnlneſs : yet, be- 
ing too low, it is ſubject to bemyre the foor, A little elevation , is 
the beſt mediocrity 3 'ris both raiſed from the Earth, and ſure:and for 
his talneſs, it diſpoſeth it to an equal competency.'I will neither walk 
ſo lifted, as to occaſion falling ; nor ſo dejedted, as at every ſtep to 
take ſoil, As I care not for being powder, or the cap of the Company ; 
ſo I would not be Earth, or the Fools Foot-ball. 
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N9 man lives conveniently , unleſs he propounds ſomething 


ſomething for him to flye ro, beyond the reach of his cavilling ſen- 
fes, and corrupted reaſon : otherwiſe, he ſhall waver in his wayes, 


ſters lap, to be made much on, becauſe he had ſeen the Dog do the 


| mans Garden, All the world is not wit and ffratagem, It it were, 


re res 


LE XIII, 
That Religion is the beſt Guide. 


that may bound the whole way of his a&1ons, There muſt be 


and ever be in a doubtful nnſetledneſs. If he rakes policy, that is bath 
endleſs and uncertain - and many times depends more upon the 
circumſtance, then the main Act, What to day is good, is ro mor- 
row »nſaving : what benefits one, may be the undding of another ; 
though to an eye thar is not cnri0ws, the patter may appear the ſue. 
How like the 4ſs it ſhow'd, when he thought by leaping in his Ma- 


like, before him > Beſides, Policy is not a Flowre growing in every 


Policy is buta fight of wit,a brain-war: and in all wars, how doubrful, 
how inconſtant is Fi&ory ? Oedipzs his cunning in reſolving the 


Sphinx's Riddle , did but betray him to the fatal marriage of his = | 
| ther. 
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oly of craft alone, Again, in przvare men it is intinitely ſhorten d | 
both in re{pe& of means and lawfulneſs, Even thoſe that have al- 
lowed deceit lawful in Princes, have yet condemn'd it as wicions | 
in private perſons, And believe it, Policy runs {mootheſt, when it 
turns upon a golden hinge : without the ſupply of means, 'tis bur like 
a Clock without a weight to ſet it going : Curious workmanſhip , bur 
it wants a mover, It a man takes Nature, ſhe is both obſcure and : 
inſufficient : and will, with a pleaſing breath, watt us into Mare | 
mortuum, Nay, ſhe that before Man tell, was his ſuthcient Genize, 
is ſince become his Paraſite, that ſmoothing his ſenſes , ſcrves them, 
as the tyrannous Emperour did his ſervants , let them fall into a | 
chamber fill'd with Roſes 3 that, being ſmother'd in them, they might | 
meet the b;tterneſs of death , in ſweetneſs, Nor is Nature, for the 
moſt part, without the over-bcating of predominant humors, Cicers 
is in one place doubrful, whether the be a mother, or a ftep-dame ; 
ſhe is ſometimes ſo weighing a man to extremities, Nor, it ſhe 
were able, could we have her pare alone, Cuſter: hath to mingled 
her with Art, that we can hardly ſever her : it we do, we ſhall fo 
differ from the world, as we ſhall but, by it,make our {clves a prey to 
the »atrre that is arted with the ſubrilties of tive and wathf, Ei- 
ther of theſe are but ſinking floors , that will fail us, wkcn our 
weight is on them, Reaſon 15 contradicting, and fo is Natwre ; and 
ſo is Religion, if we meaſure it by cither of theſe, Bur Faith being 
the Rule of that, placeth it above the cavils of /mazinarion, and {0 
{ubjeceth both the other to 77. This being above all, is that only, 
which giving limits to all our a&ions , can confine us to a ſetled 
reſt, Policy governs the world ; Nature, Policy ; but Religion, All, 
And as we ſeldom (ce thoſe Kingdoms govern'd by Yice-Roys, flou- 
riſh like thoſe where the Prince 15 preſent in perſon : So, we never 
find Policy or Nature , to keep a man inthar quiet, which Religion 
can. The rwofirſt I may uſe as Councellors 3; hear what rhey ſay, and 
weigh it: bur the /aſt muſt be my Soveraign, They are ro Religion, * 
as Apocrypha to the Bible , They are good things, may be bound np, 
and read with ir : but muſt be rejeed, when they croſs the Text 
Canonical, GOD is the Summit of Mans happineſs : Religion is 


the Way. Till we arrive at Him, weare but vapors, tranſported by 
unconſtant winds, 
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LXIV. 
Of the Soal. 


Ow infinitely is Mar diſtrated about himſelf? Nay , evet 

about that which makes him capable of that diſfra#ox ; 
his Sow? Some have thought it of the nature of fire, a hot 
ſubtil body , diſperſing ir ſelf into yayes , and fiery Atoms; as 
Democritms and ſome of the Stoicks, Others have thought ir 
Ayr 3 as Diogenes, and Yarro, and others, Epicw1ww makes it 
a Spirit, mixt of fire and air, Sotne wotild have every Element 
a parent of the Soul, (eparartly : ſo evety Man ſhotld have many 
diſtin Soxls, according to the Principles of his compoſition. Some 
have call'd it an wndetermined weriue ; ſome, a ſelf-moving nam- 
ber ; ſore, a Luint-eſſence, Others have defin'd it to be nothing 
bur a Harmony, conflated by the moſt even compoſure of the four 
Elements in man, And for this, one might thus argue : The boa is 
before the ſoul ; and till the body be perfeR, the ſos! appears not : 
as if the perfeQion of the body, in his even contemperation, were the 
generation of the ſoul within it. The ſos! alſo changeth with the body - 
Is it not childiſh in Es luxurious and unbounded in Towth , vi- 
gorous and diſcerning in the ſtrength of Manhood, froward and doti 
in the declining age of his life ? For, that which in old men we call 
tranſcending wiſdom, is more collettion by long obſervation, and ex- 
perience of things without them, then the genuine vigour of judge- 
ment in themſelves, Hence ſome wiſe Princes have been carcful, 
neither to chuſe a green head, nor one that is worn with age , for | 
Councel, Next, we ſce the ſoul following the remperature of the 
body ; nay, even the defires of it, generated by the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the body - as in longing after things that pleaſe our humors, 
and are agreeable to their defed? or —_ Dorh not the diſtemper, 
of the body inſaniate the ſoul ? VWhar is madneſs, but Mania, and 
the exuberancy and pride of the blowd ? And when again they mean 
tocure the ſoxl, do they not begin with Doſes, and Porrons, and Pre- 
ſcriptions to the body ? Fohannes de Combe cites Auguſtine, ſaying, 
Anima eft omnium fimilitudo : becauſe it can fancy to it ſelf, the 
ſhape of whatſoever appears. Butfor all thefe, I conld never meer 
| wich any, that could give it ſo in an abſolaze Definition , that ano- 
ther, or himſclf conld conceive it : dens doc we that to all 
theſe,there is ſomething ſure immortal and rranſcending, infus'd from 


a ſupernal Pewer. Cxcerois there divine , where he ſayes,' Credo 


Dewn immoridlem , ſparfiſſe animos in humans corpora: and where 
has ſays again , pet ps 


dem purquam perſuaderi poruit 5 Animos, 


dum 
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dum in corporibus eſcent mortalibus , vivere : cum exiſſent ex its, 
emori : I could never think ſouls to live in mortal bodies, 10 dye when 
they _ them, Seneca does raiſe it higher, and asks, uid alind 
woces bunc, quam Deum, in corpore humano hoſpitantem ? What other 
canſt thou link it, but a God, Inning in the fleſh off' Man ? The Con- 
ſcience, the Charatter of a God ſtamp in ir, and the apprehenſion of 
Eternity, do all prove it a "ow of Everlaſtingneſs. For though I 
doubt whether I may be of 'their opinion , . who utterly rake away 
all reaſon from Beaſts : yer verily believe, theſe ate things that 
were never inſtjntted in them. Man haththeſe things in grant only : 
whereby the wa doth ſcem immortal ; and by this ſeeming, is proved 
to be ſo indeed : Elſe ſeeming ſhould be better then certainty ; and 
falſhood better then ruth ; which cannot be, Therefore thev which 
ſay, the ſoul is not immortal ; yet, thar 'tis good men ſhould think 
it ſo, thereby to be awed from vice, and incired to wertue 3 even 
by that Argument, argue againſt themſelves. They that believe ir 
not, let them do as Philoſophers wiſh, them to do, that deny fire to be 
hot, becauſe they ſee not the means that make it ſo: let them be 
caſt into it, and then hear if they will deny : So let them that deny 
the 1z2mortality of the ſoul, be immerged in the horrors of a v#lned 
conſcience, then let them tell: me whar rhey believe. 'Tis certain, 
Map hath a Soul; and as certain, that it is immortal, But what, and 
how it is, in the perfect nature and ſubſtance of it z -1 confeſs, my h#- 
mane reaſon. could never ſo inform me, asI could fully explain it to 
my own apprehenſion.” Omy GOD! whata clod of moving iz- 
norance 1S May ! when all his induſtry cannot infſtra@& him, whar 
hunfelf is-3 when he knows not that, whereby he knows that he does 
not know it; Let him ſtudy, and think, and invent , and ſearch the 
very inwards of obſcured Natnre 3 he is yet to ſeek, how to define 
this inexplicable, immortal, incorporeal wonder : this Ray of Thee ; 
this emanation of thy Deity; Let it then be ſufficient , that Go D 
hath given me a Soul, and that my eternal welfare depends upon 
it: though he be not accountable cither how I had it, or what ir is. 
I think both Sexeca and Cicero ſay trueſt, when they are of opinion, 
that Man cannot know what the Soul is. Nor indeed need any man 
wonder at it : Since he may know , whatſoever is created by a 
Superiour Power, (uffers a Compeſure, but cannot know it : becauſe 
it was done, before it ſelf was. Max, though he hath Materials, 
cannot make any thing, that can either know how it was made , or 
what it is, being made : yetiris without defec#, in reſpe&t of the end 
'tis intended for, How then can May think to know himſelf, when 
both his materials and compoſure, are both created and formed by a 
Supreme Power, that did it without co-operation * Why ſhould I 
ſtrive to know that, which I know I cannot know ? Can a man diſ- 
| ſe& an Atome ? can he graſp.a flame ? or hold and ſeize on Ligh- 
|tenings ? I am ſure I have a ;ſou! - and amcommanded to "w it 
om 
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from ſin. O Thou, the G © D of that /r12le god within me , my Soul ! 

let me do that; and I know, thou art not ſuch an Enemy toignorance 

in Map , but that thou arr better pleaſed with his admiration of thy 


ſecrets, then his ſearch of them, 


— 
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LXV. 
Of Conrteſies. 


7 Othing inſlaveth a grateful Natore , like a free benefit. He 
that confers it on me; ſteals me from my ſelf: and in one and 
the ſame 4, makes me his Yaſſail, and himſelf my King. To a 
diſpoſition that hath worth in it, *tis the moſt tyrannical Var in the 
world : for, ittakes the rnd a priſoner : and till the Ranſom be paid 
by a like return, *tis kept in fetters , and conftrained to love, to 
ſerve, and to be ready, asthe Conquerer deſires it, He that hath re- 
quited a Benefit, hath redeemed himſelf out of priſon and, like a 
man out of debt, is free, For, Courteſies to Noble minds, are the 
moſt extreme extorrions that can be, Favours thus imparted, are not 
Gifts, but Purchaſes, that buy men our of their own liberty, Violence 
and cempulſion, ate not half ſo dangerous. Theſe beſiege us openly, 
give us leave to look to our ſelves, to colle& our forces, and reforti- 
e,where we arc ſenſible ofour own weakneſſes : nay,they ſometimes 
befriend us, and raiſe our fortitude higher , then their higheſt 
braves, Bur the other, undermine us, by a fawning Stratagers - | 
and if we be Enemies, they make us lay down our Weapons, and 
rake up Love, Thus the Macedonian proved himſelt a better 
Phyſitian for calumny, by his bounries ;, then his Philoſophers , by 
their gray adviſements. They make of an Enemy , a Subjett ; of a 
Subject, a Son, A Crown is ſafer kept by Benefits, then Arms, Me- 
lius beneficits Imperium cuitoditur quam Armis, The golden Sword 
can conquer more then ſteel-ones 3 and when theſe ſhall cauſe a 
louder cry, that ſhall ſilence the barking tongue, There is nothing 
adds ſo much to the greatneſs of a King, as that he hath wherewith 
to make friends at his pleaſure, Yet even in this, he playes bur 
the Royal Merchant , that putting no condition in his | a or is 
dealt with in the ſame way : ſo for a petty benefit , he often gets 
an ineſtimable friend, For, Benefits, binding up our bodies, take 
away our ſouls for the giver. I know notthat I am ever ſadder, 
than when I am forced to accept conrteſies, that I cannotrequite. If 
ever I ſhould affeR 7n-jrſtice, ir ſhould be in this , that T might 
do conrteſies , and receive none.” What a brave height do they fiye | 
in, that like gods , can bind all tro them, and they be tyed to none | 
Bur indeed, it is for a God alone. How heroical was it in Ale- | 
| Q xander 
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| ander Sever, who uſed to chide thoſe he had done nothing for, 
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for not asking > demanding of them, if they thought ir fir, he thould 
| be ftill in their debt 3 or that they ſhould have cauſe to complain 
of him when he was gone. Certainly, as it is a tranſcending hap- | 


ee AS 


| pinefs to be able to ſhine to all 3 ſo, I muſt reckon it one of the 
| greareſt miſeries upon Earth, wholly to depend upon ethers fa- | 
| vours * and a next to this, is, to receive them, They are grains | 
| caſt into rich ground, which makes it ſelf ſterile, by yeeldins ſuch 
| a large bee, Gifts are the greatcſt Uſury 3 becauſe a two-fold 
| cecrifaoien is an wrged effect, that a Noble nature prompts us to, 
And ſurely, if the generous man conliders , he ſhall find he pays | 
not ſo much for any thing , as he does for what is given him. | 
L would not if I could, receive favours of my friends, unleſs | 
I could re-render them, If I muſt, I will ever have a ready mind, | 
though my hand be ſhortned. As I think there be many , will nor | 
have all they may: $o I think there are few, can requite all they 
have : and none, but ſometimes muſt receive ſome, God hath made 
none Abſolute, The Rich depends upon the Pooy , as well as docs 
the Poor on him, The World is but a more magnificent building - | 
all the ſtones are graduately concemented, and there is none that ſub- 
{iſterh alone, 
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LXVLI 
Of a Mans Self. 


_— — 


\ A TE ever carry our greateſt Enemy within us, There was never | 
a ſounder truth, than, Nems leditur niſt a ſeipſo. Had we 


the truc reyns of our own paſſions and affettions , entward occaſions 
might excrciſe our vertues, but not injure them, There is a wa 

to be wiſe and good, in ſpight of occaſions, We goabroad,'and fond- 
ly complain, that we mect with wrongs ; as it we could crols rhe 
Preverb, and prove, that they may be offered to a willing prepared- | 
neſ#. Others cannot draw us into znconventences, if we help not our 
ſelves forward. *Tis our i»ſide that undoes us, Therefore ſays Ma- 
chiavel, A Prince onght to know the tempers of men , that he may fit 
them with baits, and wind them to his own ends, A Curtezan cannot 
hurt thee, unleſs there lyes a Lercher in thy heart, When men plot 
upon us, to intrap and ſnare us, they do bur ſecond our own incli- 
nations: and,if they did not ſce a kind of invitement from our (elves, 
they would never dare to begin, When Cyr#s beſought the La- 
cedemonians to enter League with him, rather then Artaxerxes ; he 
only tells them, he had a greater heart then his Brother , and could | 
| bear his drink better : For he knew, they loved men gencrems 
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and hardy : fo by making himſelf like them , he chought to win 
| their {king, When men happen upon things that go azainſt the 
| Genres of the mind, then they work. in vain : but when others 
| flatteries ball joyn with che great Flatterer, a mans ſelf; he is 
; then inthe way to be wrought upon. 'Tis ſure, there is ſomerimes a 
| REV ON, that is not temptable. In Athens there may be one 
| Phecion, toretuſe the gold of Harpalus and Alexander, Bur this in- 
, deed 15 rare, and worthy his magnifying. Nil magnum in rebius hu- 
' mants, niſt animus mazna deſpiciens, Otherwiſe, it is we only, that 
| ruine our ſelves : if not totally, yet primarily. If we do it! com- 
| pulſively , we are cleared by the violence, In the judgement of an 
| uprieht ſoul, a man is not gwilty of that which he cannot avoid, ( I 
| mean, in Civil matters.) There is no miſchief thar we fall into, but 
| thar we our (elves are ar leaſt a coadjutive cauſe, & do help tofurther 


| the thing. A mans own heart is as archa Traitor, as any he ſhall meet 
| withall : we truſt itroo much, and &ow it too little : and while we 
' think it ſure-footed, ir/lides, and does deceive us. That we are the 
' Authors of our own ill, the ſucceſs will tell us : For, Conſcience is 
; alwayes juſt, and will not chide us wrongfully : and when we have 
don an #l/, chough by others procurement, yet ſhe rates us even to a | 


loathing of our ſelves. Sayesthe Comick, 


—— Fam aderit temps, cum ſe etiam 


ipſe oderit, 


The day will come, when he ſhall hate himſelf. 


| The wiſe man ſhould ever therefore keep a double watch ; one, to 
| keep his heart from extravagancies ;, the other, to keep the Enemy 
| from approaches, Occaſion, and our Nature , are like two inordinate 
| Lovers ; they ſeldom meer, bur they ſin rogether, If we keep them 
| aſunder, the harmis prevented : or if they do meet, andthe heart con- 
| ſent not, I am inſome doubt, whether the offence be puniſhable, 
| though the a& be commited, Ir is no fault in the true mar, to 
; ler the Theif have his purſe, when he can do no other, In the old 
| Law, the raviſhed woman was to be tree'd : for, ſayes the Text, 
| There is in her nocauſe of death, ui wolens injuſte agit, malus eft : 
| qui verb ex neceſſitate, non dico prorſus malum. 'Tis nor the meceſſi- 
tated, but the willing ill that ſtains” Even Aftual ſins have 1o tar 
| dependency on the hearts approbation , as that alone can witiate 
; or excuſe the 48, While we keep that teddy, our Enemies can 
much leſs hurt us, The reaſon is, it is not in May to compel it. 
The mind of Man, from Man, is not capable of a wiolation - and 
whomthen can I taxe for my own yeelding,but my ſe/f? No man hath 
power over my mind, unleſs I my ſelf do give it him. So that 
this I ſhall think certain; No mar + y free attion , _ 

2 Janlty 
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| faulty in ſomething, ar leaſt by ſome circumſtance ; though excuſa- 


ble in the moſt, and moſt important. I know, calumny and conjecture 
may injure 1»ngcence it ſelf. In matters of cenſure, nothing but a 
ceriain knowledge, ſhould make us give a certain judgement. Fame 
and Air are both too weak forndations for unſpotted Truth to 
build on : only deeds are lyable ro the down-right Tax : Becauſe 
they carry the heart along : whichin every a&tion is a witreſs , ci- 


ther for or againſt us. Surely, Man is his own Dewil, and does | 


oftentimes tempt himſelf, All the precepts of moderation we 
meet with, are but given us to beware our ſelves: and undoubt- 


— 


edly, hethat can do it, is riſing toward Deitie, Hark bur to the | 


Harp of Horace, 


Latirs regnes, avidum domando 

Spiritum, quam ſi Lybiam remotis 

Gadibus jungas, CF merq; Penus 
Serviat #Ni, 


By curbing thy inſatiate minde, 
Thou ſhalt ſway more, then could(t thou bind 
Far Spain to Lybia: or to thee 

cauſe either Carthage ſubjc& be. 


Oneeye I will ſure have for without ; the other I will hold within 
me : and leſt Ice not enough with that, it ſhall ever be my prayer, 
that 1 may be delivered from my ſelf. A me me ſalva, Domine | (hall 
be one petition I will add to the Letany of my beſeechings. 


—— 


LXVIL. 
Of the worſt kind of Perfidie. 


7.2 Dead, the Abſent, the Innocent, and him that truſts me, 1 
will never deceive willingly. To all theſe we owe a Nobler 
Fuſtice 3 in that they are the moſt certain trials of human equiry, As 
thar grief is the truclt, which is withouta witneſs; ſo is that honeſty 
beſt, which is for it ſe/f,wirhout hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment. 
Thoſe wertues that are ſincere , do value applauſe the leaſt, *Tis 
when we are conſcious of ſome internal defect, that we look out for 
others pane. Certainly, the world cannot tempr the man that 
15 truly honeſt, And he is certainly a true man, that will not ſteal 
when he may, without being impeached, The two firſt are hin- 
dered,thar.they cannot tax my injury ; and deceit to them is not with- 
out cowardice , throwing Nature into the loweſt degree of baſe- 
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neſs, To wrong the third, is ſavage , and comes from the Beaſt, 
not May. It was an Ad like Nature in Xemocrates, when the pur- 
ſfued Sparrow flew into his boſom, to cheriſh, and diſmiſs it, How 
black a heart is that, which can give a ſtab, tor the innocent ſmiles 
of an Infant? Surcly, Innocence 15 of that purity, that it hath more 
of the God in 1t, then any other quality 3 it intimates a freedom 
from general vice, And this is it , which makes the injurie to 
it {0 dcreſtable and ſometimes gives the owners a divine and mi- 
raculous force : as we may read in the Turkiſh ſtory, of a Childe 
that ſtruck an intending Mnrtherer into a ſwound , with offer- 
ing to imbrace him, The aft I cannot defraud without 1ngrati- 
tude z which is the very lees of Vice: and makes my offence ſo 
much the greater, by how much he was kinder, in making me Ma- 
fter of himſelf, Aſuredly, as Nature hath endued many with a more 
carnclt defire to do right to theſe 3 becauſe a rrne performance doth 
in theſe things moſt magnifie him : ſo ſhe hath made the contrar 
appear the moſt odrons z becauſe they are breaches that moſt deſtroy 
humanity. It came from him that had but Nature, Cicero 5 Perdi- 
tifſimi eſt homints, fallere eum, qui leſus non efſet , niſt credidiſſet , 
None but the moſt villanons man, will deceive him that had been ſafe, 
but for truſting. | 


L XVIII. 
Aeainſt Tnſultation. 


T cannot be ſafe to inſult over any, As there is no creature fo lit- 

| tle, but may do us a miſchief + fois no Man ſo low, but may oc- 
cation our (mart, The Spider can impoyſon ; the Ant can fling ; even 
the Fly can trouble our patience, Into all ſenſitive Creatures, Nature 
hath pur a kind of a vindifive juſtice ;, that in ſome meaſure they 
are able to return an 7zjury. If they do not alwayes, 'tis only be- 
caule they are not able. Man hath both a more able , and more 
impatient ſoul : and though Reaſon teaches him nor to be furzous, yer 
withall, it teackes him nor to be dull, Extremities of 1njury , of- 
ten awake cxtremitics of Revenge : . eſpecially, if we meet with con- 


tempt from others, or find deſpair in our ſelves : for deſpair makes a | 


Ceward bold and daring, Nor ſtands it but with reaſon, that a ſtrong 


patience urged beyond it ſelf , ſhould turn into the ſtrongeſt rage. | 


The Bew that is hardeſt to bend, ſends out an Arrow with moſt force. 
Negledt an Enemy, but contemn him not, Diſdain will banith Pa- 
rience, and bring in Fury 3 which is many times a greater Lord, then 
he that rules a Kingdom, Contempt unbridles Fear > and makes us 
both to will, to dare, and to execute, So Lipfins has it, Contemptus 


excutit 
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excutit timoris frenum, & efficit, ut non velis ſolum, ſed audeas , & 
tentes, It is not good too far to purſue a Yidtory, Sigiſmund ſaid 
true, He hath conquer dwell, that hath made his Enemies flie : we may 
beat them to a deſperate reſiſtance,that may ruine us, He is the wrong 
way high, that ſcorns a man belowhim, for his lowneff, They are 
but putt mindes, that bubble thus above Ixfertours, We fee, 'tis 
the froth only, that gets to the rop of the water. Man cannot be 
ſo much above Man , as that his drfference ſhould legitimate his 
ſcorn, Thou knoweſt not what may ſhew it ſelf, when thy 
contempt awakes the Lion of a ſleeping mind. All Diſdain bur 
that of Yice, detracteth from the worth of Man. Greatneſs in any 
man, makes not his i»jury more /awfal, bur more great, And as he 
that ſuffers, thinks his diſgrace more noted for the others emr- 
nency : ſo he thinks his own honour will be the more, when he 
hath accompliſht his revenge 3 whereby, in ſome kind, he hath 
raiſcd himſclf to be his Superiours equal, Man is, Animal genero- 
fiſimum : and though he be content to ſubjeR himſelf ro ano- 
thers commands , yet he will not endure his braves, A laſh given 
to the ſoul, will provoke more, then the bodies cruel torture, De- 
riſſon makes the Peaſant brave the Prince, When Auguſtus ſaw 
one like himſelf, and ask'd him in a ſcoffe, if his Mother were ne- 
ver at Rome : The Boy anſwers, No ; but his Father was, When Ju- 
lianin a mock, ask'd the reverend and aged, blind Ignatius, Why he 
went not into Galile, to recover his ſight : Saycs he, I am contented- 
ly blinde, that 1 may not ſee ſuch a Tyrant as thou art, We are all 
here fellow-ſervants : and we know not how our grand Maſter will 
brook 1nſolencies in his Family, How dareſt thou,that art buta prece 
of Earth, that Heaven has blown into , preſume thy ſelf, into the 
impudent uſurpation of a Maj f unſhaken ? Thou canſt not fir upon 
ſo high a Cog, but mayſt with z#rning , prove the loweſt in the 
wheel : and therefore thou maiſt think of the meaſure rhat thou 
would'ſt then have given me, If we have Enemies, *tis better we de- 


ſerve to have their frieadſbip , rhen cither to deſpiſe , or irritate. 


them, No mans weakpreſs. ſhall occaſion my greater weakneſs , in 
proudly contemning him. Our Bodies, our Souls have both the like 
original compoſure : If I have any thing beyond him, 'tis not my 
goodneſs, but Gods : and he by time and means, may have as much, 
or more. Take us alone, and we are bur Twins of Nature, Why 
ſhould any deſpiſe another, becauſe he is better furniſht with that 
which is none of his own ? 
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LXIX. | 
Of Aſsimilation. 


Horow- the whole world this holds in general, and is the end 

of all ; That every thing labours to mak e the thing it meets 
with, like it ſelf, Fire converts all to fire, Air exſiccates and 
draws to it ſelf, Water moiſtens, and reſolveth what it meets 
withall, Earth changeth all that we commit to her , to her own 
nature, The world is all viciſſitude and converſion, Nor is it only 
true in Materials and Swbſtances ; but even in Spirits,in Incorporeals ; 
nay, intheſe there is more aptneſs ; they mix more ſubrilly, and paſs 
into one another with a n1mbler glide, So we ſee infetion ſooner 
taken by breath then contattion : and thus it is in diſpoſirions 
too : The Sowldier labours ro make his Companion valiant. The 
Scholar endeavours to have his Friexd learned. The bad Man would 
have his company like himſelf, And the good Man ftrives to 
frame others vertnows, Every Man will be bulie in diſpending 
that quality , which is predominant in him, WWhence this Caveat 
may well become us, to beware both whom and what we chuſe to 
live withall, We can converſe with nothing, but will work upon 
us; and by the unperceived ſtealth of Time, aſſimilate usto it ſelf. 
The choyce therefore of a mans Company , is one of the moſt 
weighty AZions of our lives : For, our furure well or ill be- 
ing , depends on that Eledion, If we chuſe i/{, every day de- 
Clines us to worſe : we have a perpetual weight hanging on us, that 
is ever ſinking us down to Yice, By living under Pharaoh , how 
quickly Foſeph learned the Courtſhip of an Oath ! is builds a 
Villain : Spain ſuperbiates ; Germany makes a Drunkard, and Ye- 
nice a Letcher, Bur if we chuſe well, we have a hand of Yertne, 
gently lifting usto a continual 7ifing Nobleneſs, Antiſthenes uſed to 
wonder at bg that were curious but in buying an earthen Diſh, 
to ſee that it had no cracks, nor inconveniences, and yet would be 
careleſs in the choyce of Friends ; ſo take them with the flaws 
of Vice, Surely, a mans Companion is a ſecond Genins, to (way 
him to the white, or bad. A good Man is like the Day, enlightning 
and warming all he ſhines on, and is alwayes raiſing upward, to 
a Region of more conſtant purity , then that wherein ir finds the 
Object, The bad Man is like the night, dark, obtruding fears, and 
dimitting unwholſom wapoxrs upon all that reſt beneath, Na- 
' ture is ſo far from making any thing abſolutely idle , that even 
to ſlones,and dulleſt meddals, ſhe hath given an operation : they grow, 
and ſpread, inour general Mothers veins : and by a cunning way of 
incroachment, couzen the Earth of it ſelf : and when they meet a 
4 Brocther'd | 
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Brother'd Conſtitution, they then »xite and fortifie, Hence grows 
the height of friendſhip , when two ſimilary Souls ſhall blend in 
' their commixions, This cauſes,that we ſeldom fee different diſpoſiti- 
0n5 to be entirely loving, 


Oderunt hilarem triſtes, triſkemque Jocoſ * 
Sedatum celeres, agilem gnavumaueremifhi : 
Potores Bibuli media de nodte Falerni, 
Oderunt porretta negantem pocula 


$ad men hate mirth ; the pleaſant, ſadneff (hun: 
Swift men, the ſlow ; the /{othful, thoſe that run : 
Who drinks at midnight, old Falernian Wine, 

| Scorns him that will not take his Cyps ; 


It is. likeneſs that makes the true-love-knot of friendſhip. When we 
findanother of our own diſpoſition, whar is it, but the ſame ſoul in a 
divided body ? What find we, but our ſclves intermutually rranſ- 
poſed, eachinto other > And Narwre, that makes us love our ſclves, 
makes us with the ſame reaſon, love thofe that are like us. For this, 
a Friend is a more ſacred name then a Brother, What avails it to 
have the Bodies from the ſame 0r:ginal, when the Souls within them 
differ >. I belieye, that the applauſe which the Ancients gave to equal 
friendſhip, was to be underſtood of the likeneſs of minds , rather 
then of eſtate, or years : For, we find no ſexfon, nor no degree of 
Man, but hath been happy with this Sun of the World , Friendſhip : 
Whereas in jarring diſpoſitions, we never as yet found it true, Nay, 
I think, if the minds be conſonant, the beſt friendſhip is berween dif- 
ferent fertunes, He that is low, looks upward with a greater lowing 
reverence : and he that is high, looks downward more affettionately, 
when he takes it to be for his honour, to favour his 1nferiour, whom | 
he cannot chuſe bur love the more for magnifying him. Something 
I would look to outwards ; but in a friezd, I would eſpecially chuſe 
him full of worth, thar if I be not ſomy ſelf, he yer may work me 
like him, So for Company, Books, or whatſoever : I would, if I have 
freedom, chuſe the beſt : though at firſt 1 ſhould nor fancy them, 
continual uſe will alter me, and then I ſhall gain by their graces, If 
judement dire& me right in my choice, cuſtom winning upon my will, 
will never fail in time to draw that after it, 


I II 


> vertues of men 3 they reſt not on the bare Demeavory , but ſlide in- 


| der to wonder and imitation, And certainly, . poers that write thus, 
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Of Poets and Poetry, | 
$1.44 6.4 . | 
OVrely he was a little wanton with his leiſure, that firſt invented 

Poerry, Tis but a Play, which makes Words dance, inthe e- 
venneſſe of a Cadencie : yer,without doubr, being a Harmonie , it 
is neerer to the ind then proſe : for that ir ſelf is a Harmonie; 
in heighth, But the Words being rather the droſſy part, Conceit I 
rake to be the principall, And here though it digreſſeth from 
Truth, it flies above her, making her more rare, by giving curi0u; 
rayment to het nakedneſſe. The Name the Grecians gave the men 
that wyore thus, ſhew'd how much they honour'd it: They call'd 
then Makers, And had ſome of them had power to put their Conceirs 
in Af, how necre would they have come to Dezry ? And for che | 


to imagination: fo propoſing things above us, they kindle the Reg- 
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1em , when all the Herd had left him : and he himſelf wrote both 
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| that they negle&the ſtudic of growing rich : and this, I conteſle| 
' again, Irthink, turnes them to vice , and #nmanly courſes. Be- 


Plato never meant to baniſh, His owne pradice ſhewes, he ex- 
cluded not all, He was content to hear Antimaches recite his po- 


Tragedies , and other pieces, Perhaps he found them a lirtle too 
buſic with his gods - and he being the firſt that made phileſophie Di- 
vine,and Rational, was modeſt in his own beginnings, Another Name 


diſtinguiſh berween the prophets and poers of Iſrael, What is Fere- | 


are not only poems ;, bur Songs, ſnatches , and Raptures of a fla-, 
ming ſpirit, And this indeed Iobſerve , tothe hoyoar of poers, 
I never found them coverows , or ſcrapingly-baſe, The Jews had| 
not too ſuch Kipgs in all their Catalegue., as . Salomon , and his 
Father ; poets both. There isalargeneſſc in their Soxles , beyond 
the narrowneſſe of other men - and why may we not therj think, | 
this may imbrace more , both of Heaven, and God? I cannor} 
bur con jecturethis to be the reaſon, that they , moſt of them, are} 
poor : They findtheir mindes ſo ſolaced with their own flights , 


fides , they are for the moſt part, mighty lovers of their 
pallates ; and this is known an #mpover;ſher. Antigonus , in the 
Tented Field, found Antagor«s cooking of a Conger himſelf. And 
they al are friends to the Grape and Liquor : though I think, many, 
more out of a duible Nature,and their love to pleaſant.company,then 


their affeion to the juice alone., They arcall of free Natwreszand pd 
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they had of hozour too, andthat was Yates. Nor know I how to | 


mie's Lamentation, buta kind of Sapphick Elegie ? Davids Joan | 
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Animal riſib:le, Their grſſeſt fault is, that you may conclude them 
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the trueſt Definition of thar Philoſopher's man, which gives him, 


ſenſuall: yet this does nor touch tlietn aff, 1ngenioms tor the moſt part | 
they are. I know there be ſome Kiming. fools ; but what have ti.cy | 
to do with Poetry * When Satsft 'would tell vs, that Sempreria's | 
wit was not ill z ſays he, — - Poturt wer [us facere, OF Jecnm mowvere: 
Shee could:make 1 Yerſe, and break #eft. Somerhing tl.cre-is in 
it; more then ordinary :-mn thar 1t15 all m {ſuch meaſured Largrage, 
as may be marr'd by reading, I - laugh- heartily at Philoxr; a his 


Jet, wio paſſing by, and hearing ſome Maſors , miſ-lenfing 
| his lines , ( with their ignorant ſawing of them }- talls rv breaking 
amaine - They aſke the cauſe , and Fe replycs, They ſpoyl bis 
work", and he theirs, Certainly , a worthy poer 15 fo faire from 
being a Fool , that there is ſome wir required in tim rat thall | 
be Docs read him well: and without the 1r#e accom , wnmbred \ 
poetry does -loſe of the gloſſe. It was a ſpeech becomming an able 
| poet of our own, when a Lord read his Yerſes crooked!y , and he | 
beſeechthis Lordſhip , not ro murder him in his own lives, He that | 
ſpeaks- falſe Latine, breaks Priſcians heal: bur he that repears a |. 
Verſe ill, puts Homer out of joynt, One tling commends ir bs. 
yond Oratorie : it ever comptyethro the ſharpeſt Judgments, He 1s} 
the: beſt Oraro» that pleaſeth af ; even the Crow! and Clowns, Bur |: 
Poetry 'would be poor, that they thould all approve of Itthe Lear-. 
aedand Judiciows like it , let the Throng bray. Theſe, when 'tis beſt 
will 'like ir the leaſt,” So; rhey contemne what they underſtand not ;, 
andthe negletted poet falls by want. Calphurnins makes one com- |: 
plain the m15fortune, p 
*  » Franze pner calamos, & inanes defere Muſas : | 
| Et potins glandes, rubitundaq; collige corna, 
' Duc ad muiltragreges, CF lac venale per. urbens 
Non tacitus porta: Quid tnim 1thi Fiſtula redacr , 
Dno tuterefamem ? 'certe, mea carmina nemo © 
Prater ab his ſcopulis wentoſu remurmurat Eccho., 
Boy, break thy Pipes, leave, leave, thy frnitlifſe Muſe : 
Rather the Maſt , and blood-red Corn:ll chule, 
Golead thy Flocks to milking ; ſell and cry 
Milk through the Citie : what can Learning buy , 
To keep back hynger ? None my Yerſes mind , 
Bur Eccho,babbling from theſe Rocks and Wind. 
Two things are commonly blamed in ”oerrie : nay, you rake away, 
That, it Them : and theſe are Zyes , and Flattery, But I have told 
.|themin the worft words : For, *Tis only to the ſhallow inſight that 
they appear thus, Trath may dwell more clecrly in an Allegory , or 
a moral'd Fable, than ina bare Narration, -And for Flattery, no 
man will rake Poerrie literal : fince in commendations , it ra- 
[ther ſhewes what . men - ſhould. be , then whar- they are. F 
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| this were not, it would appear #zcomely, But we all know , Hy- 
perbole'sin Poetrie , doc bear a decency, nay, a grace along with | 
them, The greateſt danger that I find in it, is, that it wantops the 
Blood, and Imagination;as carrying a man in too high a Delight, To 
prevent theſe, " the wiſe Poet ſtrive to be modeſt in his Lines, Firſt, 
that he daſh not the Gods : next, that he injure not Chaſtity, nor cor- 
' rupt the Ear with Laſcivionſneſſe, When theſe are declined, 1 
think a grave Poem the deepeſt kind of Writing, It wings thie Soul 
up higher, then the ſacked pace of Proſe, Flaſhes that doe 

follow the Cup, I fear me, are too ſpritely to be ſolid: they 
run ſmartly upon the /-oſe , for a Diſtance or two z but then be- 
ing foul , they give in, and tyre, I confeſle, Ilove the ſober Muſe, 
and faſting : From the other, »2atter cannot come ſocleer, bur that 
ir will be miſted with the fumes of Wine. Long Foetry {ome can- 
| not be friends withall : andindeed, it palles upon the reading. 

The witticſt Poers have been all ſhort , andchanging ſoon their Su. 
jet? ;, as Horace, Martial, Fuvenal, Seneca, and the two Comedians. 
Poerry ſhould be rather like a Coranto, ſhore, and nimbly-lofty ; 
than a 4ull Leſſon, ofa day long. Nor can it but be deaddiſh, if di- | 
ftended : For , when 'tis right, ir centers Conceit , and takes 
bur the ſpirit of things : and therefore fooliſh Poeſie is of all writing 
the moſt Ridiculous, When a Gooſe dances, and a fool Yerſifies , 
there 1s ſport alike. He is twice an Afſe , that is a riming one. He 
is ſomething the leſſe axwiſe , that is unwiſe bur in Proſe, If the 
Subjeft be Hiſtory , or contexted Fable, then hold it berter put in 
| Proſe , or Blanks : for ordinary diſcourſe, never ſhews ſo well in 

Meter, as in the ftraine that it may ſcemto be ſpokenin: the com- 
mendation is, to Coe it to the life : Nor is this any other, then Poe- 
try in Proſe, Surely, though the World think not fo, he is happy to 
himſelf, that can play the Poer, He ſhall vent his paſſ7ons by his 
Pen , andeaſe his heart of their weight: and he ſhall often raiſe 
himſelf a Foy in his Rap tures, which no man can perceive, but he. 
Sure, Ovid" found a pleaſure in't, even when he writ his Triſtia, Ir 
gently delivers the mind of diſtempers 3; and works the thoughts to 
a ſweetneſſe, in their ſearching conceit. 1 would not love it for a 
Profeſſion : and I would not want it for a Recreation. can make my 
{clf harmleſſe, nay, amending mirth with it 3 while I {ſhould perhaps 
be trying of a worſer paſtime. And this I beleeve init further , Un- 
leſſe Converſation corrupts his eaſineſſe, it lifts a man to Nobleneſſez 
and is never in any rizhily, bur it makes him of a Xsyall and capact- 
ons Soul, 
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L XXIL 
Of Fear and Cowardice. 


| 

7-2 that are made of fearfull © diſpoſtions , of all others, 
may ſcem the leaſt beholding ro Nature, I know not any 
thing, whercin they can be more unfortunate, They enjoy nothing 
without a fighred mind z no, notſo much as their ſleeps. They 
doubt what they have done , leſt it may hurt them : they tremble 
at the preſent 3 and Miſeries that but may come , they anticipate 
and ſend for, and inferre in a more horrid habit , then any Enc- 
mie can deviſe to pur them in, Nay, it were well, if they did bur 
fear more miſeries , then the bolder people : But ir plainly appears, 
that the Coward really meets more dangers , then the valiant man, 
Every baſe Nature , will be ready to offer injuries , where they 
think they will not be repaied. He will —_— beat a Coward, 
that would not dare to ſtrike him , it he thought him waliazt, 
When the Paſſenger gallops by, as if his = made him ſpeedy ; 


| walk by, in aconfident neglet# ; and the Dogge will never ſtirre ar 


| I have ſtudied in vaire, i 


the Carre follows him with anopen mouth, and ſwifizeſſe : let him 


him. Sarely, 'tis a weakncſſe , that every Creature (by a native in+ 
ſtin& ) rakes advantage of : and Cowards have ſouls of a conrſer 
mixture , then the common ſpirits of ex, Evils that muſt be ,| 
they meet with beforc their te : as if they ſtrived to make them- 
ſelves miferable, ſooner, then Ged appointed them, Ewils that arc 
bur, probable, rhey afcertain, They that by an even poize, might {ir 
fafe, in a Boat on arough Sea, by riſing up to avoid drowning, are 
drowned, For this is ſure 3 It cozens the weak mind infiniccly, | 
both in making of her falſcly beleeve, ſhe may avoid dangers by 
flying, and in counterferting whatſoever is ill. All diſeaſes arc bc- 


| lyed by fear, and conceit: and we know ſome, out of fear of 
| Death , have dy'd. In a Battell we ſec the waliant man eſcape oft 
| ſafe, by a conſtant keeping his rank 3 when the Coward , ſhifting 
| dangers, runns by avoyding one , into the ſeverall walks of many. 


Multos inſumma pericula wy ey timor ipſe mals, Certainly 
n thy 


king what a Coward may be god 
i for. | Lnever beard fof any 4# becomming wertze , that evcr 
| came from him. All the Noble deeds that have beat thcir 2arches 
through ſucceeding Ages, have all procceded from men of conrage. 
And 1 beleeve many times, their confidence kept them ſafe. An' 
unappalled look does daunt a baſe attemprer, And oftentimes , it a 
{ Map has nothing but a couragioxs eye , it protects him, The brave 
Foul knowsno trembling. Ceſar ſpake like Ceſar , when he bade 
the Mariners feax nothing 3 for they carryed him and his For- 

7uNes, 
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tunes, And indeed walony caſts a kind of honour upon God ; in that 
we ſhew that we belceve his goodneſſe, while we truſt our ſelves 
in danger, upon his care only : Whereas the Coward eclipſes his 
ſufficiency , by »»worthily doubting , that God will not bring him 


off, So unjuſtly acculing either his power , or his will , he would 


For when man miſtruſts God, "ris juſt with God to leave Man. Mar- 
cus Antonius would not beleeve , that Aviditis Craſſus could ever 


rn rl 


have depoſed bim : and his reaſon was, The Gods had greater care 
of him then to let Craſſus wrong him undeſervedly. And this 
winning him love, cftabliſh't him : whereas, Fear on the other 
fide fruſtrates a ſufficient defence, Themiſtocles compar'd a Cow- 
ard to the Sword-fiſh, which hath a wy pv » but wants a heart , 
And then what uſe can the quaking hand put it to? Nay , when he 
may flie, cowardize hinders him from playing the Coward ; He 
would runne away , and fear arreſts him, with a ſenſclefſe amaze- 
ment, that betrayes .him to the purſuit of his Foes, No armour 
can defend afcartull heart, It will kill it ſelf , within, Cleomenes 
was fo farre out of charity with this pale paſſion, as the Speyls he 
wanne from Cowards , he would neither Ine to the Gods, nor 
let the Lacedemenian Youth behold them, reare two miſeries, 
for which it is famous beyond all other paſſions. Love, Anger, Sor- 
row, andthe like, are but for atime, and then over: bur this is 
perpetnall: A diſeaſe of a life long, which every day ſlaves a man 
to whatſoever ill he meers with. It waſſails him to the world, to 
beaſts, and wen. And like a ſurly Tyrant , inforceth what- 
ſ{o'ere it propoſerh. . For this, does Martial Epigram upon it, 


uid ſr me Tonſor,cum firifta novacula ſupra eft , 
Twnc Libertatem, Divitiaſque roget ? 

Promittam : nec enim r0gat allo tempore Toyſor, 
Latro rogat. Res eſt tmperioſa, Timor, 


Suppoſe my Barber, when his Razor's nigh | 
My throat , ſhould then ask wealth, and liberty 5 
I'd promiſe ſure. The Barber as ks not this, 
No, *Tis a Thief, and Fear imperious is. | 
Next, whereas other paſ{70ns are grounded upon things that are, as 
Ewvie upon happineſſe; Rage upon Injary, Love upon Beauty , and 
ſothe reſt, This is as well upon things that are nor ; Tt coynes miſ- 
chiefs that neither be, nor'can be, Thus having no obje&# to bound it, 
it runnes # #nfinirum , and cannot be ſecured by = condition of 
life. Let the Coward have a guard,and he fears that: Ler himhave none 
and he will fear for want of ir. I have known ſome, as happy 
as the world could make them ; and their own needleffe fears have 


have 


make himſelf his own Saviour , and becomes his own confounder., 


made theic lives more ſowy,then his tharharh been ftreightned in all. 1 


| 
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| Here is not in this world, either perfe&t miſery , or perfe& 


[a ſhade > which before that time , we met not with, What-! 


 _ 
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have pittied them 3 to think that a weak, wexations , and unpro- 
fitable paſſion ſhould quite ruine the bleſſings of a fair eſtate. Some 
things I may doubt, and endeyour toſh#»xe : but. 1 would never 
fear them to a ſervility, Tf 1 can keep bur Reaſon Lord, fear will 
ſerve,and benefit me:but when that gers the Throxe,it will domineer 
inſultingly. Let me rather have a mind confident , and wndaunted 
with ſome troubles 3 then a Pulſe ſtill beating fear, in the fluſh 
of Proſperity. 


BD —— 


LXXIL 
That Man is neither happy, nor miſerable, but by compariſon. 


happineſſe. Compariſon, more than Reality, makes men happy 

and can make them wretched, What ſhould we account miſera- 
ble , if we did not lay it inthe ballance with ſome thing , rhat 
hath more felicitie ? If we ſaw not ſome men waulting , in the 
| gay trimme of Honour , and greatneſſe , we ſhould never think a 
| Poor eſtate ſo lamentable, Were all the World ugly , Deformity 
would be no Monſter, In thoſe countreys where all goe naked , 
they neither ſhame attheir being #ncovered, nor complain thar 
they arc expos'd to the violence of the Sunne and Winds, "Tis 
without doubr, our eyes gazing at others above, caſt us ivto 


ſoever is not paine, or ſufferance ; might well be born with- 
out grumbling : did not other objects , fuller of contentedneſſe , 
draw away our ſoles from that wee have, to thoſe things 
which we ſce', wee have not. *Tis Envy, and Ambition , 
thar makes us farre more miſerable , then the conſtitution which 
our liberal Nature hath allotted ws, Many never finde thema- 
ſelves in wart, till they have diſcovered the abundance of ſome 
others. And many again , doe bear their wanrs with eaſe, when 
they find others below themſelves in happineſſe, Ir was an an- 
{wer bewraying a Philoſopher , which Thales gave to one, thar 
| azked him how Adverſity might beſt be born? By ſecing our e- 
nemies in worſe eftate then our ſelves, We pick our own ſorrows, 
our of the Foyes of other men: and out of their ſorrowes , 
likewiſe, we aſſume our joyes, When I ſee the royling Labou-! 
rer_ {weat thorow both his skinnes, yer can ſcarce get fo much,as | 
his 17zporrunate belly conſumeshim 3 I then look upon my ſelf 
with gladneſſe, Bur when 1. eye the Diſtributors of the Earth ,- in 
their Sy : when I think of Nero in his journey , with his thou-: 
ſand chariots, and his Mules all ſhod with ſilver ; then , what a 
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| poor Atome doe account my ſelf, compar'd with theſe huge piles 
of State ? 


= Tolle felices , remoyeto multo 
Divites auro, removeto centum 
Rura qui ſcindant opulenta bobws, 
Pauperi ſurgent animi jacentes. 
Eſt miſer nemo , niſi comparatus, 


| Void the bleſt , and him that flowes | | 
|  _ Withthe weighty Gold, and fifry Ploughes | 
Furrowing weal hy paſtures gocs. 
| Poor mindes then will ſpripg. For none | 
Is poor but by cempariſor. 


| It was compariſon , that firſt kindled the fire ro burn Troy withall, 
| Give it to the faireſt, was it , which 1arr'd the Goddeſſes, Pars 
might have given the Ball with leſſe offence , had it not been fo 
| inſcribed, Surely , Funo was content with her beauty , till the 
Trojan Youth caſt her, by advancing Venus, The Roman Dame 
complained not of her husbands breath , while ſhe knew no k1iſſe 
bur his. While we ſpy no joyes above our owne, we in quict count 
j them bleſlings, We ce, even a few companions can lighten our 
| miſeries : by which we may gueſſe the effet of a generality, 
Blackneſſe, a flat noſe , thick lips , and goggle eyes , are beanties, | 
where nor ſhapes nor colours differ.He is much impatient,thar refu- | 
ſeth the generall Lot, For my ſelf, 1 will reckon thatmiſery, which | 
I find Furts me in my ſelf; not that which comming from ano- | 
ther , I may avoyd, ifI will, Let me examine whether thar I | | 
enjoy , bee not enough to felicitate mee, if I ſtay art home, | 

| If it be, I would not have anorhers better fortune put me our | 
of cenceit with my own, In outward things , I will look to) | 
j thoſe that are beneath me; that it I muſt build my ſelf our | | 
of others , I may rather raiſe content then murmur, Bur for 

| accompliſhments of the mind , 1 will ever fixe on thoſe above 
me 3 that I may , out of an honeſt emnlation, mend | 
wr ſelf , by continuall friving tro imitate their XNoble- 
| Wejje, | 


i 
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LX X11. 
Of Pride and Choler. ? 


8 > Proud man and the Cholerick, ſeldome arrive at any 
height of wertue. Pride is the choler ofthe mind ; and cboler 
is the orig of the body. They are ſometimes born to good parts of 
Nature, but they rarely are known to adde by induſtry. Tis the 
mild and ſuffering diſpoſition , that ofreneſt doth attain ro Emrnen- 
cie, Temper, and Humility are advantagious Yertues , for bulineſle , | 
and tO riſe by. Pride and Choler make ſuch a noiſe, that they 
awake dangers 3 which the other with a ſoft tread , ſteal-by un- 
diſcovered, They ſwel{a man ſo much , that he is too bigg to 
paſſe the narrow way. Temper and Humility, are like the Fox when he 
went into the Garner ; he could creep inat a little hole, and ar- 
rive at plenty. Pride and Choler arc like the Fox offering to goe 
out, whenhus beffy was full ; which inlarging him bigger then the 
paſſage , made him ſtay , and be taken with ſhame, They that 
would come to preferment by Pride , arc like them that aſcend a 
pair of Stairs on horſeback ,, tisten to one, but both their Beaſts 
will caſt them, ererhcy come to tread their Chamber. The mindes 
of proud men , have notthat cleerneſſe of diſcerning, which ſhould 

| make them judge aright of themſclves, and others. 'Tis an uncha- 
| ritable vice, which teaches men how to zeglc& and contemne. 
So depreſſing others, it ſeekerh to raiſe it ſelf: and by this depreſ-. 
ſion angers them, that they bandy againſt ir, rill ir meets with the 
loſe. Onething it hath more then any vice that I know : Ir is an 
Enemy to it {clf, The proud man cannot endure to ſce pride in 
another. Diogenes trampled Plato : though indeed 'ris rare to find 
it in men ſo qualified, The main thing that ſhould mend theſe 
rwo, they want ; and thatis, the Reprehenſion of a friend, Pride 
ſcornesa Corredor , and thinks it a diſparagement to learn + and 
Choler admits no connſel! that croſſes him ; croſſing angers him, and 
anger blindes him, So it ever they hear any fault, it muſt cicher be 
from an Enemie in diſdain , or from a Friend, that muſt reſolve to 
loſe them by'r. M.Druſws,the Tribune of the people, caſt the Conſul, 
L Philippas,into priſon,becauſe he did bur interrupt him in ſpeech,O- 
ther Diſþoſetions may have the benefits of a friendly uo wk, wa theſe 
by their vices doe ſeemtogive a defiance to Connſell.Since, when men 
once know them, they will rather be ſilent , and let them reſt in 
their folly, then by admoniſhing them, run into a certain Brawl, 
| There is another thing ſhewes them to be both baſe. They are both | 
- 5+ | moſt awedby the moſt abjei?F paſſion of the mind, Fear, We 
| dare neither be proud ro one that can puniſh us; nor chol-- 
5 | + | lerick | 
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lerick to one much above us. But when we have to deal with ſuch, | 

| we clad our fclves in their contraries : as knowing they are habits | 
of more ſafety, and better liking, Every man flycs from the bury- | 
ing houſe : and one of theſe hath a fire in his heart, andthe other dif- 
covers It in his face. In my opinion, there be flo vices that incroach 
ſo much on Man as theſe : They take away his Reaſon , and turn 
| him into a ſtorm z and then Yertve herſelf cannot board him, with- 
' our danger of defamation, I would nor live like a Beaſt, puſhr at 
by all the world for /oftineff ; nor yet like a Waſp, ſtinging uponeve- | 
ry towch, And this morcover ſhall add tro my milliking them, 
chat 1 hold chem things accurſed , for ſowing of ſtrife among 
Bretbren. 


MG  — 


LXXIV. 
That great Benefits cauſe Tngratitude. 


S the deepeſt hate , is that which ſprings from the moſt v10- 
A lent love; So, the greateſt diſconrteſies oft ariſe from the 
largeſt favours. Benefits to good Natures, can never be fo great, 
| as to make thazks bluſh in their tendering : but when chey be 
weighty, and light on ill ones, they then make their yerurn in 1n- 
gratitude, Extraordinary favours make the giver hated by the recei- 
ver, that ſhould love him, Experience hath proved, that Tacirms | 
wrote truth, Beneficia »ſque adeo leta ſunt, dum videntur poſſe exſol- 
wi: ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia, odium redditur, Benefits are 
ſo long grateful,as we think we canrepay them: bur when they chal- 
lenge more, our thanks convert to hate, Ir is notrgood to make 
men owe us more then they are able to pay : except it be for wer- 
tuows deſerts, which may in ſome ſort challenge it, They! that have 
found tranſcending conrteſies, fOr Offices that have not been ſound ; 
as in thcir firſt a/ions they have becn ſtained, ſo in their progreſs 
they will prove ungrateful : For, when they have ſerved cheir turn 
of his benefits , they ſeldom {ce their Patrow without thraldom, 
which ( now by his gifis being lifted into happineſs) they grieve 
{ ro ſee, and ſtrive to be quit of, And if they be defenſe fa- 
wvonrs, for matter of fat , they then with their thraldom , ſhew 
them their fhame : and this pricks them forward to wind our 
themſclves, though ir be with incurring a greater, The Male- 
fafor whichthou (aveſt, will, if he can, condemn thee. Some have 
written, that Ciccr0 was flain by one , whom his 0ratorie had de- 
fended, when he was accuſed of his Fathers murther, 1 knew a 
French Gentl:ma inyixed by a Dutch to his Houſe 3 and according to 
| the vice of that Naticn » he was welcom'd fo long with full y , | 
| S ehat 
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that in the cnd the drizk diſtemper'd him : and ecirg away, in 
ſtead of 'giving him thanks, he quarrels with his Heft, and 
ſtrikes him. His friezd blaming him, I c anſwered, It was his Hoſts 
faulr, for giving -him liquor ſo ſtrong. Itpais'd for a jeft + but ccr- 
tain, there was ſcmething in it more, Men that bcen thus Ectolding 


to us, think we know 1co much of tÞcir wlexeſs - and therefore 


they will rather free themſelves by their Benefattors rnine , then 
ſuffer themſclves to be had in ſo !ow an effrem, When tindreſſes 
are ſuch as hinder F#ſtice , they {clccm yecld a fruit that is com- 


- 
[ 
. 
Ll 

[| 
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mendable : as if vengeance followed the Beſtewer , for an inju- ' 


ry to equity, or for not ſuffering the Divine Edifts to have their 
duc fulfillings. Beware how thcu robb't thc Law of a Life, to 
give it to ani/l-deſerving man, 'the wrong tou Colt to that, is 
greater then the benchir that thcu Coſt confer upon him, Such 


I meas 


WW wounds the Publike, which is often revenged by him thou didſt | 
cliow it upon. Benefits that are good in themſclves , are made 


ill by thcir _ miſ-placed, Wharſcever favours thou impartcſt, 
let them be to thoſe of deſert, It will be much for thy Honor, 


—_ 


when, by thy kindnef# , men ſhall ſce that thou affcelt Yerrne + | 


and when thou Jaycſt it on one of worth, grudge not that 


thou haſt plac'd itthere : For, kclicve it, he is much morc Noble 
that deſerves a benefit, then he that beſftews one. Riches, though they 
may reward Vertxes , yet they cannot carſe them, If I ſhall at 
any time do a courteſie, and meet with a peglec?, I ſhall yet think 
I did well, becauſc I did well intend it. Ingratitude makes the Author 
worſe, bur the Benefattor rather the better, 1f I ſhall recgive any 
huge from others, I will think, that I am tycd to acknowledge, 
and alſo to return them ; ſmall ones, out of Conrreſie ; and great 


ones out of duty, To neglc& them , is inhumanity : to require | 


them with il, Satanical, "Tis only in ranck grounds, that much 
rain makes weeds ſpring : where the ſcyl is clean, and well plant- 
ed, there is the more fruit return'd ,' for the ſhowers that did fall 
upon 1t, 
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ESXY. 
Of Pertue and Wiſdom. 


Here are no ſuch Guards of Safety,as Fertue and Wiſedom The 
one ſecures the ſoul ; the other, the Eſtate and Body. The one 
defends us againſt the ſtroke of the Law ; the other againſt the 
muability of Fortune, The Law has not power to ſtrike the verty- 
0x5 : nor can Fortune ſubvert the Wiſe, Surely, there is more Di- 


| vipity in them, then we are aware of: for, it we conſider right- 


ly. 
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ly, we may obſcrve, Yertue or Goodneſs to be habitual, and Wiſdom 
' the diſtributive or actual part of the Deity, Thus, all the Creatures 
flowing from theſe two , they appeared to be walde bona, as 
in the Text. And the So of Sirach couples them more plainly 
together : for he ſayes, AU the works of the Lord are. exceeding 

ood : and all his Commandements are done in due ſeaſon, Thele 
only, perfect and defend a man, When unjuſt Kings deſire to | 
cut Ws thoſe they diſtaſte, they firſt lay trazns ro make them fall | 
into Yice : or ar leaſt, give our, that their Actions are already cri- | 
minal;, {o rob them of their Yertae, and then let the Law ſeize | 
them. Otherwiſe, YVertue's garment is a Santtnary lo ſacred, that 
even Princes dare not {trike the man that is thus roabed, *Tis the 
Livery of the King of Heaven : and whodares arreſt one that wears 
his Cloth ? This protects us when we are unarmed : and is an Armour 
that we cannot, unleſs we be falſe to our ſelves, loſe. Demetrius 
could comfort himſelf with this, that though the Athenians de- 
moliſhed his Statzes , yetthey could not extinguiſh his more pyra- 
midical wvertues , which were the cauſe of raifing them. Phocton did 
call ir the Divine Law, which ſhould be the ſquare of all our At#i- 
ons : Verme is the Tennre, by which we hold of Heaven : without 
this we are but Ont-laws, which cannot claim protedion, Sure, Yer- 
tue isa Defendreſs, and valiants the heart of man, Horace reports a 
wonder, which he impurtes to his integrity. 


—c_< n—_—_— 


Integer vite ſceleriſq; puras, 

Non eget Mauri Faculis nec Arcs , 

Nec wenenatis gravida Sagittis, 
Fuſce, pharetra. 


Sive per Syrtes iter aſtuoſas, 

Save fatturus per inhoſpitalem 

Caucaſum, vel que loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hyda pes, 


Namg; me ſylva lupss in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Lalagen, C& ultra 

Terminum Curts vagor expeditus, 
Fuzit inermem, 


Innocent and ſpotleſs hearts, h 

Need nor Moorian Bow nor Darts : | 

. Quivers cram'd with poyſon'd ſhot, 
O Fuſcus | they need not. 


Boyling $auds, unnavigable, | 
' Scytbia's Mount inhoſpitable, ” 
- EN S2 Media; 


Mi 
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Media, Inde, and Parthia, they 
Dare paſs, without diſmay. 


For when I prais'd my Lalage, 

| And careleſs walk'd beyond my way, 

| A fierce Wolf from a Sabine Wood, 
Fled me, when nak'd 1 ſtood, | 


If ſometimes Yertne gives not freedom, ſhe yet gives ſuch Cordi- 
als, as frolick the heart, in the preſs of adverſity. She beams forth 
| her ſelf to the gladding of a braiſed ſoul : and by her light the dun- 
geon'd priſoner dances. Eſpecially ſhe is' brave , when her Siſter 
| Wiſdom's with her. 1 ſee not but it may be true, that The wiſe man 
cannot fall. Fortune, that the Ancients made to rule all , the wiſeſt 
of the Ancients have ſubjeted to Wiſdow, Tis ſhe that gives us a 
| ſafe condutt thorow all the various caſualties of Mortality, And there- 
| fore when Fortune means to 71ine us , ſhe flatters us firit from this 
Altar : ſhe cannot hurt us, till we be ſtript of theſe Habiliments - 
| then ſhe doth both wonnd and laugh. *Tis rare to ſee a man decline | 
| | in Fortune, that hath not declin'd in Wiſdom betore. Ir is for the moſi 
; part true, thar, | 
| 


Stultum facit Fortuna quem wvnlt perdere : 


Fortune firſt fools the Man ſhe means to foil, 


| She dares not, ſhe cannot hurt us while we continue wiſe. Diſcrer;- 
on {wayes the Stars, and Fare: For Wealth, the Philoſophers fore- 

| ſight ot the ſcarcity of 0yl, ſhews ir can help in that defe&, For | 
| Honowr, how many did it advance in Atheps , to a renown'd Ay- | 
| thority ? When all is done, The wiſe man only is the cunning'ſt | 
| Fencer, No man can either give a blow ſo ſoon, or ward himſclt fo 
; ſafely. In rwo lines has the witty Horace ſumm'd him, 
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Ad ſummum ;, Sapiens uno minor eſt Fove, Dives, 
Liber, Honoraiats, Pulcher ; Rex deinq; Regum, 


| Take all ; There's but one Fove above him, Hee 
| Is Rich, Fair, Noble, King of Kings, and free. 


' Surely, GOD intended we ſhould valve theſe rwo above our 
' lives z To live, is common 3 to be wiſe and good, particular z and 
| ' granted but to a few, I ſec many that wiſh tor honour , for wealth 
| | for friends, for fame, for pleaſure : 1 deſire but theſe two , Vertne, 
q | Wiſdom, 1 find not a Man that the world ever had, fo plentiful in all 
| things,as was Solomon, Yet we know, his requeſt was bur one of theſe; 
i 
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though indeed it includeth the orher, For without Yerrue, Wiſdom 
is not ; or if it be, it is then nothing elſe, but a cunning way of wndo- 
ing our ſelves at the /aft, 
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LXXVI. 
Of Moderation. 


Othing makes Greatneſs laſt, like the Moderate uſe of Autho- 

rity. Hanghty and violent minds , never bleſs their owners 
with a ſezled peace, Men come down by domineering. He that is 
 lifred ro ſudden preferment, had necd be much more careful of his 
, actions, then he thar hath znjoy'd it long, It itbe nor a wonder, it is 
; yet ſtrange; and all ſtrangers we obſerve more ſtri#ly, then we 
| do thoſe that have dwelt among us. Men obſerve freſh Authority, 
| to inform themſelves , how to truſt, Ir is good that the advanced 
| Man remember to retain the ſame Humility, that he had before his 
Riſe : and let him look back, to the good intentions that ſojourn'd 
with him in his low eſtate. Commonly , we think then of werihy 
deeds ; which we promiſe our {elves rodo, it we had but meaxs, 
But when that means comes, we forget what we thought, and pra- 
iſe the contrary. Whoſoever comes to place from a mean being, | 
had need have ſo much more 7ertue, as will make good his want 
of Bloud, Nobility will check at the leap of a low-man. Saluſt has 
obſcrved of Tully, when he was ſpoken of for Conſul : That , Ple- 
raq ; Nobilitas invidia eſtuabat, & quaſi pollui Conſulatum crede- 
bat ; ſi eum, quamvts egrezins , homo nouns , adept - foret, To 
| avoid this, it is 4 004 to be juſt and plauſible, A round heart will 
| faſten friends 3 and link men to thee, in the chains of Love, And 
believe it, thou wilt find thoſe frrends firmeſt, (though not moſt) 
that thy wertues purchaſe thee, Theſe will love thee when thou art but 
man again: Whereas thoſc that are won withour deſert, will alfo be 
loft without a cauſe.Smoorhne(s declineth Envy.lt is better to deſcend 
a little from Srazeythen aſſume any thing, that may ſeem above ir. Ir 
is not ſafe to tenter Anthority, Pride increaſeth Enemies : bur it 
puts our friends to flight. It wasa juſt nip, that a proud C ardinal 
had from a friend, that upon his Eleftion went to Rome, ON pUr- 
{ poſe to ſee him : where finding his behaviour ſtretched all to pride 
and ſtate, departs, and makes him a Morrning Ste 5 wherein next 
day he comes again to wvifit him: who asking the cauſe of his 
blacks, was anſwered , It was for the death of Humility , which 
dy'd in him, when he was Elefted Cardinal, Amhority diſ- 
playes the Man. Wharſoever opinion in the world , thy former 
| vertnes have gained thee, is now under a Fury, that will Ow 
; 
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it, if they ſlack here. The way to make Honour laſt, is to 
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do by it, as men do by rich Fewels ; not incommon them to the 
every-day eye : but caſe them up, and wear them but on Feſtivals, 
And, be not too glorions at firſt 4 it will ſend men to too much ex- 

ation, which when they fail of, will turnto zeglef, Thou hadft 
Crnas (hew thy ſelf by a {tile at once ; then in a windy oftentation, 
pour out thy ſelf rogether. So, that reſpec? thou gaineſt, will be 
more permanent , though it be not got in ſuch haſte, Some profi 
thou mayeſt make of 1hi»king from whence thou cameſt. He that 
bears that ſtill in his -zind, will be more wary, how he trench upon 
thoſe, that were once above him, 


Fama eſt, fiftilibus canaſſe Agathoclea Regem ; 
Atque abacum Samio ſepe oneri(ſe Iuto : 

Fercula gemmatis cum poneret horrida wvaſis, 
Et miſceret opes, pauperiemqne ſimnl : 

Duerenti cauſſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſuns 
Sicanie, figulo ſum genitore ſatus. 

Fortunam reverenter babe ,, quicungque repente 
Dives ab exili progrediere loco. 


With Earthen Plate, Azgarhocles (they ſay) 
Did uſe to meal : ſo ſerv'd with Samo's Clay, 
When Fewell'd Plate, and rugged Earth was by, 
He ſeem'd to mingle wealth, and poverty. 
One ask'd the cawſe ; he anſwers : I that am 
Sicilia's King, from a poor Potter came. | 
Hence learn, thou that are rais'd from mcan eſtate, 
To ſudden riches, to be remperate, 


It was the Admonition of the dying Otho, to Corceins : Neither too 
much to remember , nor altogether to forget , that Ceſar was his 
Uncle, When we lookon our ſelves in the ſhine of proſperity , we 
are apt for the puff and ſcorn, When we think not on't at all , we 
are likely to be much iz-baſed. An eftate evened withthelſe thoughts, 
indureth : Our advancement is many times from Fortune ; our mode- 
ration 1n it, is that, which ſhe can neither give nor deprive us of, In 
what condition ſoever I /ive,I would neither bite, nor fawn, He does 
well that ſubſcribes ro him that wrzz, 


Nolo minor me #12n0at, deſpiciatue major, 


of 
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| vice, and lets a max run en in abſurdities ; for tear of diſpleaſing 


| at the dore of a Theifs Den) makes Yice not dare peep out of the 


| 


Vs. 


LEVEL «© 
Of Modeſtie. 


Here is Medeſtie , both a Yerine , and a Yice; though in- 

deed, when it is blameable, I would rather call it a fooliſh 
baſ / /nej\, For then it betrays us to all inconventencies. It brings a 
Fe! 55320 Bonds, tohis atter nndoing +: when out of a weak flexibi- 
Irv Ct Aatyre, he has nor courage enough to deny the requeſt of a 
ſeeming friend, One would think it ſtrange at firſt, yet is it provedly 
truc : That, Modefly xndoes a Maid, In the face, it is a lure to make 
evan lowd men love : which they oft expreſs with large gifts, that ſo 
work upon kcr yee/ding natnre,as ſhe knows not how to deny + ſo ra- 
thcr chcn be #zcratefnl , ſhe oft becomes wnchaſte + Even bluſhing 
brings them to their Devirgination, In friensſotp, tis an odious 


by tclling the fanlr, *Tis the Fool only, that puts Yertze out of | 
countenance, Wiſe men ever take a freedom ot reproving , when 
Vice is bold, and daring, How plain was Zeno with Nearchus ? 
How blunt Diogenes with Alexander ? How fſcrious Seneca with 
the ſavage Nero ? A Spirit wodeſtly bold, is like the wind, to purge 
the worlds bad air. It diſperſes Exhalations fromthe muddy Earth, 
which would, unſtirr'd, izfed it, We often Jet Vice ſpring , for 
wanting the audacity and courage of a Debellation, Nay , we 
many times forbcar good attons, for fear the world ſhould Langh at 
ts. How many men , when others have their fore, will want 
thcmſclves, for ſhaming to dcmand their ew# ? And ſome-| 
times in extremes, we unwiſely hand upon points of inſipid Mo- 
deſty. Bur, Rebus ſemper puder abſit in arfis, In all extremes flye | 
Baſbfulneſf, In any good Atlion, that muſt needs be bad , that hin- 
ders it : of which ſfrazz, many times, is the fondneſs of a bluſhing 
ſhamefaſtneſs, Bur to blrſb at Vice, is to let the world know, that the 
heart within, hath an inclination to Vertue, Modeſty a wertxe , is an 
excellent cu7b to keep us from the fray, and _— I am per{wa- 
ded, many had becn bad that are not 3 if they had not been bridled 
by a baſhful nature. There are divcrs that have hearts for wice, 
which Fave not face acccrdingly., It chides us from baſe com- 
paxy , reſtrains us frem baſe enterprizes ; from beginning iN, or 
continuing where we ſee it. Ir teaches to love werrze only * and| 
dirc&ts a man rather to mix with a chaſte ſoul, then to care for ptel- 
ſing of the ripencd boſom, It aws the wacivil tongue 3 chains up 
the licentious hand ; and with a filent kind of Majefty, {like a wa 


heart , wherein it is lodged, It withholds a man- from valn- 


—— 
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| | boaſting : and makes a wiſe #7an not to {corn a foel, Surcly, the: 


| Graces ſojourn with the blaſhing man. And the Cynick would nds | 
' have Yertue to be of a bluſh-colour, Thus Ariſtotles Daughtcr | 
ſhew'd her ſelf a better Moraliſt, then Natnraliſt : when, being. 
asked which was the kcft colour, ſhe anſwered : That which Modeſty 

| produced in Men ingenuoms, Certainly,the heart of the bluſhing man, 
| is nearer Heaven then the brazed forehead, For it is a branch of 
| Humility, and when that dycs, Yertne is upon the vaniſh, Modeſty | 
| in Women, is like the Angels flaming ſword, to keep wile man our | 
| of the Paradiſe of their Chaſtity. It was Livia's modeſly, that took | 
Auguſtus : and ſhe that wan Cyrws from a Multitude , was a modeſt 

one. For though it be bur exterior, and face-deep only, yet it invites | 
affeftion ſtrongly. Plautzs had $kill in tuch commodines z 


— 


Meretricem pudorem gerere mags decet, quam purpnran : | 
Mags quidem meretricem pudorem,quam aurum gerere condecet, | 


| 


Even in a Whore, a mudeſt look, and faſhion, | | 
Prevails beyond all gold, and purple dyes. 


If that be good which is but counterfeir, how excellent is that which 
is real ? Thoſe things that carry a juſt infamy with them, I will 
juſtly be aſham'd to be ſeen in. Burt in atioys cither good, or 
not //, it may as well be a crime, *Tis fear and cowardize, that 
| puls us back from Goodzefi, Thar is baſe bloud, that bluſhes at a wer- 
t#0us attion, Both the action, and the moral of Ageſilaus was good : 
when in his Oblations to Pallas, a Lowſe bit, and he pulls it our, and | 
kills it before the *People, ſaying 3 Treſpaſſers were even ar the | 
Altar to be ſerupon, I know, things wnſeemly , though not diſ- | 
honeſt, carry a kinde of ſhame along. Burt ſure, in reſiſting wvillany, * 


where Courage 15 asked, Baſhfulneſs is at beſt, but a weak, and rrea- | 
| cherows werinue, 


LXXVIII. 
Of Suſpicion. 


| —_ are ſometimes out of Judgement, He that knows 
| | the world bad, cannot but ſuſpet? it will be ſo ſtill : but where 
men ſuſpet# by judgement, they will likewiſe, by judgement, keep 
that ſuſpe@t trom hurting chem. S»ſpicion for the moſt part , 
proceeds from a ſelf-defect : and then us gnaws the mind. They 
that in private liſten others,are commonly ſuch as are if themſelves. 
| The wiſe, and honeſt, arc never fooled with this quality, He that 

LIES knows | 


UG 


| 
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knows he deſerves nor z/, why ſhould he imagine that others ſhould 
ſpeak him ſoz We may obſerve how a mas is diſpoſed, by gather- 
ing what he doxbts in others, Saint Chryſoſtom has given the rule z 
| Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malum, qui bonus eſt * Sic difficile ali- 
| quem ſuſpicatur bonum, qui ipſe mals eſt, Nero would not believe; 


never {ucha Roman Beaſt as he. Su 
mate to the world, either what our at#s have been, or what our diſ- 
| poſitions are, I will be- wary in ſuſpeting another of ill, leſt by ſodo- 
 1ng, I proclaim my ſelf to'be guilty : But whether 1 be, or not; why 
| ſhould I {frive to hear my ſelf ill ſpoken of > Fealouſie is the 'wortt 
| of madneſs, We ſeek for that, which we would riot find : or,if we'do, 
' What isit we have got, bur matter of wvexation ? which we came ſo 
| baſely by, as we are aſhaw'd to take notice of it. So we are forced 

ro keep it boyling in our breſts : like new wine, to the hazard of the 
, Hogſheaa, tor want of venting. Fealouſic is a gin that we ſet tocatch 
' Serpents 3 Which, afſoon as we have caughtthem, ſting-#s, Like the 
; Fool, that finding a box of peyſon, raſts, and is poyſon'd indeed; Are 
' me not 2ad, that being quiet as we are, muſt needs'go ſearch for 
, diſcontentments ? So far ſhould we be from ſeeking them, as to be of- 
| ren careleſ{ of thoſe we find, Negle& will kill an injury , ſooner 
| then revenge, Said Socrates, when he was told that one rail'd on 
| him 3 Let him beat me 160, ſo I be abſent, I care nor. He that will 


t queſtion every diſgracive word, which he hears is ſpoken of him, 
|; 


; 


. 
' 
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(hall have few friends, little wit, and tnuch trouble. One told Chry- 
ſippms, thar his friend reproached him privarely. Sayes he, Aye, but 
chide him nor, for then he will do as much in publick, We ſhall all 
mect with vexar:op enough, which we cannot avoid, 1 cannot think 
any man loves ſorrow ſo well, as out of his diſcretion, to invite it to 
lodge in his heart, Pompey did well to commit thoſe Letters to the 


| fre, before he read them, wherein he expected to find the cauſe of 


is grief. 1 will never undertake an unworthy Watch for that which 
wilt bur trouble, Why ſhould we not be aſhamed to do thar, which 
we ſhall be aſhamed to be taken in > Certainly, they thar ſet ſpies 
upon others 3 or by /iſtening , put the baſe office of Intelligencer 
upon themſclves 5 would blu(h to be diſcovered in their projects : 
and the beſt way to avoid the diſcovery, is ar firſt to avoid the a#F. 
If I hear any thing by accident, that may benefit me 3 I will, it 1 
can, take only the good -*but I will never lye in wait for mine own 
abuſe ; or for others that concern me not, Nor will I flame at every 
wain tongues puſfe, He has a poor ſpirit that is not planted above 
petty wrongs. Small injuries 1 would either not hear, or not mind - 
Nay, though I were told them, I would not know the Author - for 
by this, I may mend my ſelf, and never malice the perſon, 


| bur all men were moſt foul Libidiniſts, And we all know, there was | 
pedting that we ſee not, we inti> | 


| 
| 
| 
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ing wretched, or happy, or both. 
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LX XIX. 
Of Fate. 
_ , there is a Fate that hurrics Mar to his end beyond his 


own intention. There is uncertainty in wiſdom, as well as 
in folly, When man plotterh to fave himſelf , that plotting de- 
livers him into -his 7#ine, Decrees are wy upon us : and our | 
own wit often hunts us into the ſnares, thar above all things we | 
would ſhun, Vhar we ſuſpe&# and would fly, we cannot : what we | 
ſuſpet# not, we fall into, That which fav'd us now, by and by kils us. | 
We uſe means of preſervation, and they prove deftroyine ones. | 
Ve take courſes to ruine us, and they prove means of ſafety, When | 
Agrippina's death was plotted , her woman thought to ſave her | 
elf, by aſſuming of her Miſtris ame - and that anly was the casfe | 
of her killing. Florws tells of one, to whom, Yittoriam prelio em 
ror dedit : an error in the fight, gave vidorie, How many haye, fly- 
ing from denger, met with death ? and, on the other fide, found 
proxedtion even in the very jaws of miſchief ? 


| 


/ 
And when Fate liſts, a doubled poyſon ſaves. | 


Et cum Fata wolunt, bina venena juvant. 


Some men in their ſleep are caſt into Fortunes lap + while others 
with all their i»dsſtry , cannot purchaſe one ſmile from her. 
How ſtrange a Reſcue from the ods e of an Enemy bad that 
City , that by the Leaders crying, Back, back , when he wanted | 
room for the fexching of his blow , to break a chain that hinder'd 
him, was,by mif-opprebending the Word,put back in a violent flight ? 
There is no doubt, bur le is berter then Folly, as light is bet- 
ter then darkneff, Yet, I (ce, ſaith Selomox, it happens to the wiſe 
and fool alike, Ir fell ous to be part of Mithridates miſery , that he 
bad made himſelf a»poyſenable, All humane wiſdom is defeRive : 
otherwiſe it might help us , againſt the flaſh and form, As it is, 
i is bur leſſer folly 5 which preferving ſometimes, fails us often, 
Grave diredtions do not alwayes proſper : nor does the Fools bole 
ever miſs. Pomiien's reflegiye Galleries , could not guard him 
from-the skarfed arm, Nor did Tits his freeneſs to the two Pa- 
trician aſpirers , hurt him: For , his confidence was , That Faze 
gave Princes Soveraignty, Man is meerly the Ball of Time : and 
is ſometime taken from the Plow to the Thrane ;, and ſometimes 
again from the Throne to a Halter : as if we could neither avoid be- | 


Non 
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Non ſolicits poſſunt CY & 

Mutare rati ſtamina fuſi, 

Dnicquid patimur, mortale genus, 

LPuicquid facimm, wenit ex alto, k 
Servata;, ſue decreta colus 

Lacheſis, dura revoluta mann : 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt ; 

Primuſq; dies, dedit extremum, 


Our moſt thoughtful cares cannot 
Change cſtablitht Fates firm plot, 
All we ſuffer, all we prove, 

All we a&t comes from above, 
Fates Decrees (till keep their courſe : 
All things ſtri&ly by their force 
Wheel in undiſturbed wayes 3 
Ends are ſet in our firſt dayes, 


Whatſoever May thinks to do in contrariety, isby G O D turned to 
be ahclp of haſtening the exd he hath appointed him : It was not in 
the Emperours power to keep Aſcletarius from the Dogs, no, though 
it was forctold him : and he benthimſelf to croſs ir, We are go- 
vern'd by a Power, that we cannot but obey : our mixds are wrought 
againſt our m2ixdes, to alter us, Man is own Traitor , and maddeth 
to undo himſelf, Whether this be Nature order'd and relinquiſht 
or whether it be accidental ; or the operating power of the Stars 3 
or the eternal connexion of cauſes ; or the execution of the will of 
God ; whether it takes away all freedom of will from Man ; or by 
what means we are thus wrought upon, I diſpute not. I would not 
think any thing, that ſhould derogate from the Majeſty of God, I 
know, there is a Providence ordering all things as it pleaſeth ; of 
which, 2Maz is not able ro render a reaſon, We may believe S. Fe- 
rome, Providentia Det omnia gubernaniur ;, &, que putatur pena, 
Medicina eſt, Burt the ſecret progreſions, I confeſs, I know not. I 
ſee, there are both Arguments and 0bjedions on every fide, I hold 
it a kind of Mundane predeſtination , writ in ſuch Charaders, as it is 
not in the wit of man to readthem, In vain we murmur ar the things 
that uſt be : in vain we mourn for what we cannot remedy. Why 
ſhould we rave, when we meet with what we look not for > *Tis 
our 7gnorance that makes us wonder our ſelves to a dull ftupefattion, 
Vhen we conſider but how little we know,we need not be difturbed 
at anew ever. 


Regitur Fatis mortale genus, 
Nec ſibi quiſÞiam ſpondere poreſt 
; T 2 
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Firmum, & ſtabile : perq;, caſus 
polvitur varies, ſemper nobis | 
Metuenda dies, 


| All Mankind is rul'd by Fate, 
No man can propole a ſtate 
Firm and ſtable : various chaxce, 
Alwaycs rowling, doth advance 
That Something which we fear, 


Stirely out of this, we may raiſe a Contentment Royal, as knowing 
we are alwayes in the hands of a Noble Protector 3 who never gives 
ill, but to him that has deſerved i/. Whatloever bcials me , I 

would ſubſcribe to, with a ſquared ſoul, It were a ſwper-inſaniated 
| folly, to ſtruggle with a power, which I know is all in vazz contended 
with, If a fair endeavour may free me, I will pra&tiſe ir, If thar can- 
not, let me wait it with a calmed mind, Whatſoever napp! nsas a 
| wonder, I will admire and magnifie, as the A of a Power above my 
apprehenſion. But as it is an alteration to Man, 1 will never think it 
marvellous, levery day (cc him ſuffer more changes, tiicn is of hum- 
{elf to imagine, 


—_— 
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LXXX. 
| Of Oſtentation. 


Ain-glory, at beſt , is but like a window-Cuſbion , ſpecious 

without,and garniſhed with the razled pendant ; bur within,no- 
thing bur hey,or zow,or ſome ſuch traſh, not worth looking on. Where 
I have found a flood inthe tongue, I have often found the heart emp- 
tie, *Tis the hollow Inſtrument that ſounds loud : and where the heart 
is full, the tongue is ſeldom liberal. Certainly, he that boaſteth, if he 
be not ignorant, is inconfiderate ; and knows not the ſlides and caſual- 
ties that hang on Man. If he had not an unworthy beart, he would ra- 
ther ſtay til] the wor/d had found it, then ſo undecently be his own 
Prolocutor, If thou beeſt good , thou maiſt be ſure the world will 
know thee ſo, If thou becſt bad, thy bragging tongue will make thee 
worſe ; while the at#0ns of thy life confure thee. If thou wilt yer 
boaſt the good thou truly haft, thou obſcureſt much of thine own 
worth, in drawing of it up by ſo unſeemly a Bucket, as thine 
own tongue, The honeſt max takes more pleaſure in knowing him- 
ſelf honeſt, then in knowing that all the world approves him ſo, 
Fertne is built upon her ſelf. Flouriſhes are for Networks ; better 
| Contextures need not any other adations, Phocion call'd bragging 


Laoſihenes, 
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Laoſth:nes, The Cypreſs Tree ; which makes a fair ſhow , but ſeldom 
bears any fruit, Why may henotbe emblem'd by the cozening Fig- 
tree, that our Saviour curs'd 3 *Tis he that is conſcious to himliclf of 
an inward defect, which by the brazen Bell of his Tongue , would 
make the world believe, that he had a Church within, Yet, fool thar 
he is ! this is the way to make men think the contrary, if it were fo, 
Oftentation after, overthrows the Aion, which was good, and went 
before z or at lealt, it argues that good not done well, He that does 
good tor praiſe only, failsof the right end. A good work ought to 
propound , He is vertuous, tiat is ſo for vertue's ſake, To dowell, is 
as much applanſe asa good may labours for, Whatſoever good work 
thy hand builds,it again pull'd down by the folly of a boaſting tongue. 
The blazings of the prond will go out in a ftench and ſmoke + Their 
braggings will convert to ſhame, Saint Gregorie has it wittily : Sub 
hoſte quem poſternit, moritur, qui de culpa quam ſnperat elevatur, He 
borh loſerhthe good he hath done,and hazardeth for ſhame with men : 
For clouds of diſdain are commonly raiſed by the wind of 0ftenta- 
tion, He that remembers too much his own Yertues, teacheth others 
to object his Yices, All are Enemies to aſſuming Man, When he 
would have more then his d4ze, he ſeldom findeth ſo much, Whe- 


ther ir be out of jealouſte, that by promulgating his Yertues we vain- |, 


ly think he ſhould rob us of the worlds love ; or whether we take 
his exalting himſelf, to be our "_— 3 or whether it be our ex- 
Vie; orthat weare 4zgry, that he ſhould ſo undervalue goodneff, 
as, deſpiſing her inward approbation, he ſhould ſeek the uncertain 
warrans of Men : or whether itbe an 1»ſtinf inſtampt in Man, to 
diſlike them 3 *Tis certain, no man can endure the pafſs of a ſwel- 
ling mind, Nay, thoughthe vaunts be true , they do but awaken 


ſeoffs : and in ſtead of a clapping hand, they find a check with ſcorn, | 


When a Souldier brag'd too much of a great skar in his forehead, 
he was asked by Angnitws, if he did not get it, when he looked 
back, as he fled? Certainly, when I hear a vaunting man, I ſhall 
think him like a Peece that 1s charged but with powder 3 which neer 
hand givcs a greater report, then that which hath a Bullet in't, If I 
have done any thing well, I will never think the world is worth 
the telling of it. There is nothing added to eſſential wertse, by the 
hoarſe clamor of the blundering Kabble, If T have done il{;, to boaſt 


{ the contrary, Iwill think, is like painting an old face, to make it ſo 


much more xely. If it be of any thing paſt, the world will zalk of it, 
though I be ſilent. If nor, *'tis more Noble to negle&t Fame , then 
ſeem to beg it. If irbe of ought ro come, I am fooliſh, for « qpns 
of that which I am not ſure to perform, We diſgrace the work 
of Yertue, when we go about any wayto {cduce woyces for her ap- 
probation, 
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LXXKXI. 
Of Hope. | 


Umane life hath not a ſurer friend , nor many times a greater. 
Enemy, then Hope. *Tis the miſerable mans God, which in the | 
hardeſt gripe of calamity, never fails to yield him beams of comfort. 
"Tis the preſumptuors mans Devil , which leads him a while in . 
ſmooth way,and then makes him break his neck on the ſudden, Hope is 
to Man, as a bladder to a learning ſwimmer ;, it keeps him from ſink- | 
ing,in the boſom of the waves 3 and by thar help ir may attain the | 
exerciſe : bur yer many times it makes him venter beyond his hejghr, | 
and then, if that breaks, or a ſtorm riſes , he drowns without reco- 
very, How many would dye, did not Hope ſuſtain them > How ma- | 
ny hos dy'd, by hoping too much > This wonder we may find in | 
Hope ;, that ſhe is both a flatterer, and a true friend, Like a valiant 
Captain, in a loſing Battel, it is ever incouraging May ; and never | 
leaves him, till they both exſpire together, While breath pants in the | 
dying body, there is Hope ficeting in the waving Soul, *Tis almoſt as | 
the air, by which the 92:34 does live, There is one thing which may 
add to our walue of it ; that it is appropriate unto Man alone : For 
ſurely, Beaſts have nor hope at all ; they are only capable of the pre- 
ſent ,, whereas Man, apprehending future things, hath this given 
him,for the ſuſtentation of his drooping Soul. Who would live round- 
ed with calamittes, did not ſmiling Hope cheer him, with expectati- 


on of deliverance ? The common one is in Tibullus : 


Fam mala finiſſem Letho ;, ſed credula vitam. 
Spes fovet, & melins cras fore ſemper ait. 
Spes alit agricolas ; ſpes ſulcus credit aratis 
Semina, qua magno fenore reddat ager. 
Hec laqueo volucres, hec captat arundine piſces, 
Cum tenues hamos abdidit ante cibus, | 
Spes etiam walida ſolatur compede vinttum ; | 
Crura ſonant ferro, ſed canit inter opus. 
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Hope'flatters Life, and ſayes ſhee'l ſill bequeath 
Better ; elſe I had cur'd all ills by Death, 

She blythes the Farmer, does his grain commir | 
To Earth, which with large uſe replentieth it. 
She ſnares the Bzrds 3 and Fiſhes as they glide, 

Strikes with {mall hooks, that cozning baits do hide : 

She cheers the ſhackled Priſner, and whil's thigh 

Rings with his Chain, he works and ſings onhigh, : 
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There is no eſtate ſo miſerable, as to exclude her comfort, Im- | 
priſon,vex, fright, torture, (hew death with his horriddeſt brow ; yer 
Hope will dart in her reviving rayes, that ſhall ;lumine and exhila- | 
rate, inthe tamonr, in the ſwell of theſe. Nor does ſhe more friend 
us with her gentle ſbine, then ſhe often fools us with her fleck deluſi- 
ons, She dandles us into killing flames : ſings us into Lethareies : and | 
like an over-haſty Chirurgeon, Skinneth daxgers, that are full, and 
foul within. She cozens the Thief of the Coin he fteak : and 
chears the Gamefter more then even the falſeff Dye. It abuferh | 
wniverſal Man, from him that ftoops to the Lowe wall, upon the | 
uwaked Common, to the Monarch in his parpled Throne, It undoes 
the melting Prodigal ; it delivers the Ambitions to the edged Axe ; 
and the rut Souldier, to the ſhatterings of the fired Fomir, What- | 
ſoever good we (ce, it tells us we may obtain it ;, and in a little time; 
wmble our ſelves in the Down of our wiſhes but it ofren performs 
| like Domitian, promiling all, with zorhi»g. Tis (indeed) the Rettle . 
which Nature did provide, to ſtill thefroward crying of the fond child 
Man, Our Life is but a Xu» after the drag of fomerhing rhar doth 
xch our ſexſes : which when we have hunted home, we find a meer 
deluſion, We think we ſcrve for Rachel, but are deceiv'd with 
blear'd-eye Leah, Facob is as Man, Labas is the churlifh, enviow, 
wngrattful World : Leah is the pleaſure it payes us with : blemifhe | 
in thar which is the /ife of beanry , periſht even in the Eye 3 em- | 
blem'd wo by the ſex of frailty, Women, We ſee a Box, where- 
in we bclieve a Pardon ; ſo we are merry in the brink of Death, 
While we are daxcing , the Trapdoor falls under us, and Hepe 
makes us jocoxd, till the ladder twrns , and then it is roo Ime to | 
care, Certainly, it requires a great deal of judgement to balance 
our hopes even. He that hopes for nothing , will never attain to 
any thing. This goood comes of over-hoping , that it ſweetens 
our paſſage thorow the World, and ſometimes ſo ſers us to work, | 
as it produces great actions, though not alwayes pat to our ends. 
But then again , he that hopes zoo mach , ſhall cozen himſelf at 
laſt; eſpecially, if his ind=ſtry goes not along to fertile ir. For, 
hope without ai710n is a barren »ndoer, The beſt isto hope for things 
Poſſible, and probable. If we can take her comforrs , without trans- 
ferring her our confidence, we ſhall ſurely find her a ſweer comp ani- 
-| 03, I will be content, my Hope ſhould travail beyond Reaſon ;, but 
I would. not have her b#i/d there. So by this, I ſhall reap the benefit 
of her preſent ſervice, yer prevent the Treaſon ſhe might begurl me 
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LXXXII. 
That ſufferance cauſeth Love. 


| 
N MXoble Natures, 1 never found it fail, but that thoſe who ſuf- 
fered for them, they ever /ov'd intirely. 'Tis a Fuſtice living | 
in the Soul, to indear thole- that have ſmarred for our fakes. 
Nothing ſurer tyes a friexd , then freely wo ſubhumerate the bur-. 
then which was his. He is unworthy to be freed a fecond time, 
that does not pay both affe&ioz and thanks, to him that hath under-. 
gone a miſchief, due to himſelf. He hath in a ſort made a purchaſe of | 
thy life, by ſaving it : and though he doth forbear to call for it, ' 
yet I believe, upon the like, thou oweſt him. Sure, Nature being an | 
Enemy to all #j«ſtice, ſince ſhe cannot recal a thing done, la- | 
bours ſome other way , to recompence the paſſed injury. It. was | 
Darizs his confeſſion, that he had rather have one whole Zopy- | 
7 #5 , then ten ſuch Babylons as his mangling wan, Yolumnius 
would needs have dy'd upon Lucullus corps, becauſe he was the | 
cauſe of his undertaking the War. And Achilles did alter his pur- 
poſe of refraining the Grecian Camp, to revenge Patrorlus his 
death , when he Irrer that he was {lain in his borrowed Armonr, 
Sure, there is a ſympathy of ſouls ; and they are ſubrilly mixed by 
the Spirits of the Air 3 which makes them ſenſible of one anothers 
ſufferances. 1 know not by what hidden way ; but I find that love 
increaſeth by adverſity, Ovid confeſles it : 


m— Adverſo tempore crevit Amor - 


——- Love heightens by depreſſion, 


j 


We often find in Princes, that they love their Favourites, for 
being Skreens , that rake away the exwvy of the People , which elſe | 
would light on them : and we thall ſee this /ove appear moſt , when | 
the People begin to lift at them : as if they were then ty'd to thar | 
out of Fuſtice and Gratitude, which before was but marter of fa- | 
Vour , and in the way of courteſie, To make two friends intire, we 
need but plot, ro make one ſuffer for the others ſake, For this is al- 
Wayes in a worthy mind ; it grieves more at the trouble of a frrexd, 
then it can do for ir ſclf, Men often know in themſelves how to 
manage it, how to entertain it : in another they are uncertain 
how it may work. This fear troubles love, and ſends it to a nearer 
ſearch, and pitty. All creatures ſhew a thankfulneſs to thoſe thar 
have befriended them, The Lyon, the Dogg, the Stork,in kindneſſes 
are all returners : Whole Nature leans to mutual requitals ; and to 


- Pay 1 
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pay with rumcrous «ſe, the favours of a free affetion, And if we 
owea Retribution for unpaintull Courteſies, how much ſhould 
we reflow, when they come arrayed in ſufferings ? Though it 
be not to our ſelves a benchit of the /argeſt profir z yet it is to them 
2 ſervice of the greateſt pains : anditis a great deal more Honour 
to recompence aftcr their Ae , then our Receipr, In Conrteſies , 
'tis the moſt Noble, when we receive them from others , to prize 
them after the Authors intention, it they be mean , but after their 
gp , if they be great : and when we offer them to others, towa- 
we dem lefſe good , but as the ſequell proves them to the Recei- 
ver, Certainly , though the world hath nothing worth lovive, bur 
an honeſt man: yer this would make one love the mar that is vile. 
In this caſe 1 cannot exempt the if one out of my affeion + but 7 
will rather wiſh he may ſtill be free, then I in bonds to lewdneſſe,nor 
will I, ifmy induſtrious care may void. it, ever let any indure a tor- 
ment for me ; becauſe it is a courteſie , which I know not how to 
require. So till I mcet with the like opportunity,l muſt reſt inhis debr, 
for his paſſion. It is not good to receive favours, in ſucha nature,as we 
cannot render them, Thoſe bonds are cruell ryes, which make man 
ever [ubjeft to debt, withouta power to cancellthem, 
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LXXXIIL 
: That Policy and Friendſkip are ſcarce compatible. 


A? Policy istaken in the general, wehold ir but a kindlof crafty 
wiſdome , which boweth every thing to a ſelf-profit. And 
therefore a Polititian is one of the worlt ſorts of men, ro make a 
friend on, Give me one, that is vertuouſly wiſe, not cunningly h1d , 
and wwincd to himſelf, Policy in friendſhip, is like Logick in truth : 
ſomething too ſubrill for the plainneſſe of ditcloſing hearts, And where- 
as this works ever for apprepriate ends 3 Love ever takes a partner 
into the Benefir, Doubrleſſe, thoughthere be that are ſure, & ſtraight 
to their fiend : yet inthe general, }e is reckon'd, but a kind of poſipe- 
ſitum: or an Heire that muſt nor claime till after, We have found 
outan Adage, which doubles our love to our ſelves 3 but withall , 
it robs our Neighbour. a roximms ipſe mihi , is urged to the ru- 
ine of fjendſhip. They that love themſelves over-much , have 
ſeldome any expreſſive goodneſſe. Andindeed, it is a quality thar 
fights againſt the 1wiſt of ff ;endſhip. For whar love joynes , this di- 
vides , and diſtanceth, Scipio would not beleeve it was ever the 
ſpeech of a wiſe man , which wils us, {oro love, asif we Were t@ 
hate irnmediartely, | he truth of affe&#i0» projecteth perpernity. And 


that love which can preſently leave, was never well begun. {He os” 
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will not in a time of need, haluc it with a ſtreightned friend, does 
| bur #ſurp the yame , and injure it. Nor is he more to be regar- 
ded, that will kick at every fail of his friend : A friend invited Alci- 
biades to ſupper : Herefuled ; bur in the middle of their weal, he 
ruſhes in with his ſervants , and commands them to catch up the 
wine, and carry it home to his houle : they did ir, yer half they letr 
| behind, The Gueſts complained of this «ncrvill violence:tut his friend 
| with this mild ſpeech, exculed him, ſaying : Hedid conrteouſly to take 
| but half , when all was at his ſervice, Yet in theſe lenities I con- 
| fcſle Polititians are molt plauſible, There are that will doe as Fa- 
| bins ſaid of Syphax, keep correſpondency in ſmall marters , that 
| they may be trulted, and deceive ingreater : and of graver conſe- 
| quence. Bur theſe 2re to be baniſht the League, The politick heart 
15 too fullof crankes ard angles, for the diſcovery ofa plain fami- 
liar, It is uncertain finding of him, that uſcch often to ſhrfs his ha- 
| bitation: and ſo it is a heart, that hath devices, and inverſions for 
| it ſelf alone, T hings that differ in their end, will ſurely part in their | 
way. And ſuch are theſe two : The end of Policy, is to make a | 
mans ſelf great, The end of love, is to advance arother, For a | 
friend to converſe withall , Ict meratker mcet with a ſound afs | 
| feftion , then a craftic brain, One may fail me by accident .bur | 
the other will do it out of fore-iztent And then there is nothing | 
more dangeroxs , then ſtudied adnlation 3 eſpecially , where ir | 
| knowes tis truſted, The ſoungelt affetion, is like ro be derweend | 
thoſe, where there cannor be expectation of ſiniſter ends, There- | 
' fore hive your Poets tcigned, the extireſt love, among humble Shep- | 


heards : where wealth and hoxour have had no ſway 1n their anions, | 
| 


LEEALY. 
Of Drunkenneſſe. 


Aid Muſens, The reward of Vertue, is perpernall Drunkenneſſe. 
\ ) But he meant it, of celeſtial exhilaration : and ſurely ſo, rhe 


good man is full of gladding vivification, which the world does never 
reach unto, The other druxkenneſſe , arifing from the Grape, is the 
| floating of the ſternleſſe ſenſes in a ſea, and is as great a Hydra, as c- 
ver was the multitude, Thar diſpeſitions diftcr, as much as faces, Drink 
is the clearcſt prover. The C»p is the betraycr of the mind, and does 
diſapparrel the ſoul, The is tut one thing which diſtinguiſherh Beaſt 
and Man ; Reaſon, And thisit robs him of: Nay , it goes fur- | 
ther , even tothe ſubverting of Natures inſ{itntion, The thoughts of 
the heart, which Ged hath ſecluded from the very Devil, and Spirits, 
ty this co ſuffcr a ſearch, & denudation, Qucd in corde ſubriigin lingua | 
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ebrii, Hethat would Anatomize the Soul , may do it beſt, wheri 
Wine has numm'd the ſeſes, Certainly., for confeſſion , there is 
no {uch rack as Wine; nor could the Devill ever find a cunninger 
bait to angle both for a&s, and meaning : Eventhe moſt beni 4 
cd cogitations ofthe ſoul , in this floud , do tumble from the ſwelled 
tongue ;, yet macly we prrſue this Vice , as the kindler both of wit 
and mirth, Alas! itis theblemiſh of our times , that men areof 
ſuch ſlow conceit , as they arc not company one for another , with- 
out exceſſive draughts .o quicken them, And ſurely *ris from 
this barrenneſſe , that the impertinencies of drink, and ſmoak , 
were firſt tanc in at meetings. It were an excellent way , for men 
of quality , to convert this madpeſſe , tothe diſcuſſion and pradtice 
of Arts, cither Military or Civil, Their places of reſort might be ſo 
firted with inſtruments, as they might be like Academies of inftruc- 
tion, and proficiency, And thele they might ſweeten, with the ad- 
ding of illsſrve games, What ſeverall Playes and exerciſes , had 
their continual uſe with the flourithing Romanes? was there not their 
Compitales, Circenſes, Scenicos, Ludicros, andthe like ? all which , 
wereas ſchooles to their Tonth, of Yertue, Attiveneſſe, or Magnani- 
mity : and how quickly, and how eagerly, were their Bacchana- 
lia baniſhed, asthe teachersonly of dereſted wice ? Indeed, Drunken- 
neſſe beſotsa Nation, and beſtiates even the braveſt ſpirits, There 
is nothing which a man that is ſoked in drink is fit for, no not for 
fleep. When the ſword and fire rages, 'tis but man warring againſt 
man : When Drunkeneſſe reignes, the Devill isat war with man,and 
the Epotations of dumbe liquor damncs him. Macedonian Philip 
would not warre againſt the Perſians , when he heard they were 
ſuch Drinkers : For he ſaid, they would ruine alone, Doubtleſle , 
though the Soxl of a Drunkord ſhould be fo drowned, as to be 7n- 
ſenſate ;, yer his Boy, methinks, ſhould irke him to a penitence 
and diſcefſion. \When like an impoyſoned bulk , all his powers mu- 
tiny in his diſtended 5&/zne , no queſtion but he muſt be pained , 
till chey come again to ſerlinz, VWhata Mozſter Man is, in his 1n- 
ebriations ) a ſwimming eye , a Face both roaſt and ſod , a temulen- 
tive Tongxe, clammecd tothe roof and gummes ;, a drumming Ear , 
a feavorred body ; a beyling Stomach;a Mouth naſty with offenſive 
fumes , till it ficken the Brain with giddy verminations;a palſied hand 


we eat our diſhes (cvcrall, becauſe their mixture would loath the 
taſte, the eye,and ſmell ; this, when they are halt made excrement , 
reverts them , maſhed in an odiovs vomit, And very probable 
tis, that this was the poyſon , which kil'd the valiant Alexander. 
Proteas gave him a quaffe of two gallons, which ſet himinto a diſ- 
eaſe he dyed of. Tis an ancient Vice; and Temperance is rare. Cato 
us'd to ſay of Ceſar, that He alone came ſober, 10 the overthrow of the 


ſtate. But you ſhall ſcarce find a man much addictedro drink, that it 


V 2 ruin'd 
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and legs tottering up and down their moyſtened burthen, And whereas | 


| 
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| overbears his Nature , toa finall iaking. Yet there be, whoſe de- | 
{ lights are only to tn» in + and perhaps, as Bewoſws, they never 


| 


 draughts. Like a Cup, ro brish the ſpirits 5 but continuance duls | 
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ruin'd not. Either it dotes him into the ſnares of his enemies, or 


ſtrain their bladder for't. Bur ſurely , ſome ill fare attends them, 
for conſuming ofthe Countries far, That 'tis pradtil'd moſt of the 
meaneſt people, proves it for the baſer vice, I knew a Gentleman 
that followed a Noble Lady , in this Kingdome , who would of- 
ren complain , that the greateſt inconvenience he found in Service 
was, his being urged to drink, And the better he is, the more 
he ſhall find it. The eyes of many are upon the Eminent : and 
Servants, eſpecially thoſe of the ordinary Rank , are often of fo 
mean breeding, as they are ignorant of any other extertainment. 
We may obſerve, it ever takes footing firſt in the moſt Barbarous 
Nations, The Scythians were ſuch lovers of it, as it grew into their 
| name : andunleſle it were one Anacharſis how barren were they both 
of wit and manners ? The Grecians, I confefle,had it 3 but when they 
fell to this , they mightily decayed in brain. The /talians and Spa- 
niards, which I rake to be the moſt civilized, I find nor tainted with 
this ſpor. And though the Heathen ( in many places) Templed 
and adored this drunken God ; yet one would take their aſcrip- 
tions to him,to be matter of diſhonour, and mockes : As his troupe of 
faried Women:his Chariot drawn with the Linx and Tyzer : And the 
0 a ſacred ro him, were only the Goat and Swine, And 
ſuch they all prove , that frequently honour him with exceſſive 


them. Itis lefle labour to plow, then to por it : and urged Healths do } 
infinitely adde to the trouble, I will never drink but Zzberries, nor | 
ever thoſe ſo long, as that I loſe mine own. 


Horace reads it thus : — Non eco te candide Baſſaret, ! 
Invitum quatiam : nec variss obſita frondibus 
Sub divitm rapiam. Seva tene Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana 3 que ſubſequitur cecus amor fut, 
Et tollens vacuum , plus nmio, gloria verticem , 
Arcaniq; fides prodiga , perlucidior vitro, 


Dear Bacchws , Ile not heave | 
The ſhak'd Cxp *gainſt my ftlomack : nor yer reave | 
Ope” arbor'd Kobe: Let thy Tymbrels fierce, 

And 2a Horn be mute: blind ſelf- loves curſe, 
Braves without brain ; Faith's cloſctings, alas ! | 
Doe follow thee, as if but cloarh'd with Glaſſe. | 


fellowed with a hug,for being one. Some langh at me, for being ſcber: 
|and I 1aagh at them for being drunk. Let their pleaſures crown 


Let me rather be diſliked for not being a Beaſt , then be go9d- 


E them, 
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them, and their mirth abound - the next day they will ſtick in mud. 
. ' EE A . * + : . 

Bibue, & pergracamini, 0 Cimmerii ! Ebrictatem, ſtupor, dolor imbe- 

cillitas, morbus, & mors ipſa comitantur, 


"us. 


LXXXY. 
Of Marriage, and ſingle life. 
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Oth Sexcs made but Man, So that Marriage perfedts Creation, 

When the Hw5band and the Wife are together , the World is 
contracted in a Bea : and without this,like the Head and body parted, 
cicthcr would conſume, without a poſſibility of reviving. And though 
we find many exemies to the name of Marriage 3 yet 'tis rare tofind 
an Enemie to the vſe on't. Surely he was made imperfett , that 
is not rending to propagation, Nature in her true work,never mide 
any thing invain. He that is perfe# , and marries not , may in 
{ome ſort be ſaidro be guilty of a contempt againſt Nature 3 as 
diſdgining to make uſe of her endowments, Nor is that which 
the Turkes hold, without ſome colour of Reaſon : They ſay, He 
that marricsnort at a fitting time, (whichthey hold is abour the 
age of five and twenty ycers ) is not juſt, nor pleaſeth not God, 
I belceveir is from hence, that the Yow of Chaſtity is many times 
accompanyed with ſuch inconveniences as we ſce enſue. I cannot 
think God is pleaſcd with that , which croſſerh his firſt 0rdinarios , 
and the current of Nature, And inthemſelves, it 1s a harder mat- 
ter tO roote out 3n inſeparable ſway of Nature , then they are a- 
ware of, The beſt chaſtitie of all, I hold tobe Matrimonial chaſti- 
ty : when Paires keep themſelves in a moderate intermutnalneſſe 
each conſtant to the other : for ſill it tenderth to #»zon, and con- 
tinuance of the Weridin poſterity. And 'tis fit even in nature and 
Policy, that this propriety ſhould be inviolable : Firſt , in reſpect 
of the impurencſle of mixt Poſterity. Next, inreſpedt of peace and 
concord amons Mew, If many Men ſhould be intereſſed in one Je- | 
man , it could not be, bur there would infinite Farres ariſe, Some 
have complained of Chriſtian Religion , in thatitryes men ſoſtriftly 
{ in this point , as when matches happen ill, there is no means of 
| Remedy, But ſurcly if liberty of change were granted , all 
| would grow to confuſion : and it would open a gap to ma- 
ny miſchiefes, ariſing our of humour only , which now by this 
 neceſlity are dizeſted, and made ſtraight again. Thoſe I obſerve to 
agree beſt, which are of free natures , not ſubje& to the firs of 
choller, Their frcedowe (huts our Fealouſie,which is the canker of | 
wedlock ; and wirhall, it divideth both joy and ſorrow. And when 
hearts alike diſcloſe, they ever link in love. Nay , whereas my 
an 
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and domeſtick Farres , more fret marriages , then great ones and} 
publick ; theſe two will taketticm away, Freedome reveals them , | 
that they ranckle notthe Heart to a ſecret loathing and mildnefſehears 
them, without Anger, or bitter words : fo they cloſe again atcer 
diſcuſſion , many times in a ſtraighter Tye, Poverty m Wealock, iS a 
great decayer of love and contentation and Riches can find many 
waics , to divert an inconvenience - but the mid of a Man is all. 
Some can be ſervile , and tall ro thoſe labours which another can- 
nor ſtoop to. Above all, ler the generoms mind beware of marry- 
ing poor.: for though he cares the leaſt tor wealrh , yer he will be 
moſt galled with the want of it. Self-concerted people never a- 
gree well together : they are wilftull in their brawls, and Rea- 
ſon cannot reconcile them. Where cirhcr are only opinionately | 
wiſe, Hell js there: unlefTe the other be a Patient mecrly, Bur the 
worlt is, when it lights on the Woman : ſhee will think to rule , 
becauſe ſhe hath the ſubriller brain: and the Man will look 
for't, as the priviledge of his ſex. Then certainly , there will be 
mad work , when Wit is at warre with Prerogattve, Yet again , 
where Marriages proove unfortunate , a Woman with a bad Hws- 
band, is —_—_ worſe, then a Man with a bad Wife, Men 
' have much more freedome, to court their Content abroad, 
There are, that account women only as ſeed-plors for poſterity : 
| others worſe, as only quench for their fires, But ſurely there is 
much more in them , it they be diſcreezte and good. They are 
| women bur in body alone. Queſtionlcſſe, a woman with a w:ſe ſoul, 
| is the fitteſt Companion for man : otherwiſe God would have oi- 
6 ven him a Frien. rather then a wife, A wiſe wife comprehends 
both ſexes - ſhe is woman for her body , and ſhe is man within : 
for her ſoul is like ker Hwsbands, Ir is the Crown of bleſſings , 
when in one woman a man findeth both a wife and a Friend. 
Single life cannot have this happineſſe ; though in ſome mindes ir 
| | hath many ir prefcrres before ir. This hath tewer Cares and more 

| Loy ings : but marriage hath fewer Longings, and more Cares, 
| Fw as I think Care in marriagemay be commendable ; to I think 
Deſire in ſingle life , is not an cvillof ſo high a bound , as ſome 
men would make ir. It isa th:zg that accompanies Nature , and 
man cannot avoid it, Some things there are , that conſcience in 
generall man condemns, without a Literal Law : as Injuſtice , 
Blaſphemy , Lying , and the like : But to curbe and quite bear 
down the deſires of the fleſh, is a work of Religion, rather 
* |then of Mature, And therefore ſayes Saint Paul, I had not 
| | <p Luft ro have been a ſinne, if the Law had not ſaid,Thou ſhalt 

| 
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not Luſt, Votive abſtinence, ſome cold conflitutions may endure with 

| a great deal of vexations penitence, To live chaſte without vow- 
| | ing , I like a great deal berter:nor ſhall we find the Divel fo buſie 
in rempt us toa fingle finne of #nchaſtity z as he will , when ir is a 
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finne of unchaſtity and perjury too, 1 find it commended, bur not im- 
peſed, And when Feptha's Daughter dyed, they mourned, for that 
| ſhedy'de a Maid, The Grecians, the Romans did, and the Spaniards 
| at this day do ( in korour of marriage )priviledge the pak And 
| though the Romans had their Yeſtals , yer after their thirty yeers 
| continuance , the cruelty of inforced chaſtity was not in force a- 
, gainſt them. Szpgle life 1 will like in ſome , whoſe minds can ſuffer 
| continency : bur ſhould all liverhus , a hundred yeers would make 
the Worlda Deſart. And this alone may excuſe me , though I 
like of marriage better, One tends to rune, the other to increaſing 
of the glory of the world, in multitudes, 
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LEXXXVI, 
Of Charity. 


Ee is communicated goodneſſe , and without this, Man is 
no other then a Beaſt , preying for himſeclt alone. Certainly, 
there are more men live upon Charity, thenthereare, that do ſubſzſt 
ofthemſelves. The world,which is chain'd together by intermingled 
love, would all ſhatter, andfall to picces, it Charity i he chair dp 


dye. There are ſome ſecrets in it,whichſcem togive it the chary fro 
all the rcſt of wermes, With Knowlede, with Yalour, with Modeſty __| _ 
and fo with other particular Yertues,a man may be 7! with ſome con- by. 
trarying vice: But with Charity we cannot be 7/ ar all, Hence I take 
it, is that ſaying in Timothy ; The end, or conſummation of the Law 
i love out of a pure heart. Habere omnia Sacramenta , & mals eſſe | 
poreſt : habere autem Charitatem, Cf mals eſſe non poteſt , ſaid Saint 
Aneuſtine of old. Next, whereas other wertues are reſtrittive, and 
looking to a mans {elf : Thistakes all the world for it's objec? - and | 
nothing thar hath ſexſe, bur is betrer for this Diſplayer, There be a- 
mong the Mahemetans , that are ſotaken with this beauty, that they 
will witha price redeem i»gaged Birds, to reſtore themrto the liber- 
ty of their plumed wing, And they will oftentimes , with coſt feed 
fiſhes in the ftreaming water. Burtheir opinion of deſerving by ir , 
makes it as a Swperftitiows folly : and in materials, they are no- 
| thing ſo zealows, Indeed, nothing makes us more like ro God , 
then Charitie, Asall things are filled with- his goodaeſſe , ſo the 
Univerſull is partaker of the good mans ſpreading loue. Nay, it 
is that which gives lite toall the Race of other Yerrues. Ir is that 
which makes them to appear in Ad, Wiſdome and Science are | 
worth nothing, unlefle they be diſtr#bwtive, and declare rhemſclves 


tothe World, Wealth in a Miſers hand is #ſcleſſe,as a locki-up Treaſure. 
'Tis Charity only, that makerh Riches worth the owning, wy nm 
| obſerve 
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obſerve , when charitable men have ruled , the World hath flouri- 


ſhed, and enjoyed the bleſſings of Peace and proſperity:the rimes have 
been more pleaſant and ſmooth : nor have any Princes ſate more ſe- | 
cure or firm in their Thrones, then thoſe that have been clement and* 
benigne : as Tits, Trajane, Antonine,andothers, And we may ob- 
ſerve again,how ragged, and how full of bracksthoſe times have been 
wherein crueft ones have had a power, Cicers ſaies of SyHa's time , 
— Nemo ills invito, nec bona,nec patriam, nec vitam, retinere potue- 
rit, And when the Sexate in Councel, was frighted atthe cry of ſe- 
ven thouſand Romans, which he had ſent to execution at once; he 
bids them mind their buſineſſe, for it was only a few Seditiaries , 
that he had commanded to be ſlain, No queſtion but there are , 
which delight to ſce a Rome in flames and like a Rawiſht Troy, mock- 
ing the abſent day with earthly fires, that can linger Men to martyr- 
dome , and make them dye by piecemeal, Tiberix9 rold one that pe- 
titioned to be quickly kil'd; that he was not yer his fiend, And Yitel- | 
lizs would needs ſee the Scrivener dye in his preſence, for he ſaid he 
would feed his eyes. ButTI wonder, whence theſe men have their 
minds, God, nor May, nor Nature ever made them thus, Sure , 
they torrow it from the Wildernefle, from the 'imboaſted Savage , 
and from tormenting ſpirits. When the Legge will neither bear 
the Bedy , nor the ſtomach diſperſe his receit, nor the hand ibe ſer- 
viceable to the directing Head, the Whole muſt certainly langsiſh , 
and dye : So inthe body of the world, when Members are {ullen'd,and 
ſnarl one at another, down falls the frame of all, 


© uod mundus, flabili fide 

Concordes wariat wices : 

2ned pugnantia ſemina 

Feds perpetuum tenent : 

nod Phabus roſenm diem, 

Curru provehit aureo, | 
Vt quas duxerit Heſperns, : | 
Phebe nottibus imperet : 

Vt flutt us avidum mare 

Certo fine coerceat, 

Ne terrss liceat vagts 

Latos tendere terminos : 

Hanc Rerum ſeriem ligat 

(Terr 4s ac Pelagus regens, 

Et Celo imperitans ) Amor, 


That the world in conſtantforce, | 
Varies his concordant courſe : 

Thar Seeds jarring , het and cold, 

Doe the breed perpetuall hold : 


I i 


| cept me, Let my a&;onsexprels it, that man may be benefited, 


. Fowls, the Water Fiſh , the Earth Fruit, Andall theſe yield ſome 
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That the Su» in's golden Car, 
Does the Roſee Day (till rere. 
That the Moon ſwayes all thoſe liz hrs, 
Heſper uſhers 10 dark nghts, 
Thar alternate Tydes be found, 
Seas high-prided waves to bound 
Leſt his flu14 weters Mace, 
Creck broad Earths invallied face, 
All the Frame of things that be, ” 
Love (which rules Heaven, Land, and Sea) 
Chains, keeps, orders, as youlce, 
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Thus Boetivus. The world contains nothing, but there is ſome 
quality in it, which benefits ſome other creatures. The Ayre yields 


thing fiom themſelves, tor the uſe and behalf, not onely of Mar, 
bur of cach other. Surely, he that is 7:g4t4, muſt not think his 
charity to one in nced,a courteſie ; but a debt, which Nature at his fi rſt 
being, bound him to pay. I would not watery a ſtrange ground, t0 
leave my own in drought - yer I think to every thing thar hath ſexe, 
there is a kind of # ewing. Salomons go00d man, 15 mercifull to his 
Beaſt : nor take I this to be onely mtentionall, bur expreſſive. 
God may reſpe& the mind, and will; but man is nothing berter for 
my meaning alone. Let my mind be charitable, that God may ac-» 
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of Travail. 


Speech which often came from Alexander was; that Fe had 

diſcovered more with his eye, then other Kings did compre- 
hend in their thoughts, And this he ſpake of his Travail, For indeed, | 
men Can but gueſle at places by relation onley. There is no Map like | 
the view of the Countrey. Experience is the beſt Informer. And; 
one Journey will ſhew aman more, then any aeſcript:0n can. Some 
would not allow a man to move from the ſhel/ of his own Conntrey, 
And Claudiay mentions it as a happineſs, for birth, life, and burial, 
to be allin a Pariſh, Pit furely, Trawvarl fullrth the Man: he hath 
liv/d bur lock dup ina larger Cheſt, which hath never ſcen but one 
Land, A kingdome to the World, is like a Corporation to a King: 
dome: a man way live in't like an unbred may, He that ſearch- 
eth ferain Nations, is becoming a Gentl:wan of the World. 
One that is learned , honeſt , and travail'd, is the beſt compound 
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of man; and ſocorretts the Yice of one Conntrey, with the YVertues 
of another, that like Mithridate, he grows a perfe& mixture, and 
an Antidote, 1:aly, England, France, and Spainareas the Conyt of the 
World; G:rmaxy, Denmark, and China, are as the City, The reſt 
are moſt of them Countrey, and Barbariſm: who harh not ſeen the 
beſt of theſe, is little lame in knowledge. Yer I think it not fit, that 
every man ſhould travail. It makes a wiſe man better, and a Fool 
ave. This gains nothing but the gay ſights, vices, exotick ge- 
ſtures, and the Apery of a Countrey, A Travailing fool is the ſhame 
of all Nations, He ſhames his own, by his weakneſs abroad: He 


ſhames others, by bringing home their follies alone. They onely blab 


abroad domeſtick vices, and import them that *are 1ranſmarine. 
That a man may better himſelf by Trava:/, he ought to obſerve, 
and comment : noting as well the bad, to avoid itz as taking the 
good, into uſe. And without Regiſtring theſe things by the Per, 
they will Alide away »nproficably, A man would not.think , how 
much the CharadteriFing of a thought in Paper, faſtcns it. Litera 
ſcripta monet, has a large ſenſe. He that does this, may, when he 
pleaſeth, rejowrney all his Yojage, in his CloJet, G rave Na- 
tures are the beſt proficiewts by Travail: they are hor ſo apt to 
take a Soil; and they obſerve more + but then they muſt put on an 
outward freedome, with an Inquiſition ſeemingly careleſs. It were 
an excelent thing in a State, to have alwaycs a ſeled number of 
Yowmth, of the Nobility and, Gentry, and at years of ſome matarity , 
ſend them abroad for Education. Their Parents could not better 
diſpoſe of them, then in dedicating them to the Republick. 1 hey 
themſelyes could not bein a fairer way of preferment : and no que- 
ſtion but they might prove mightilyſerwviceab/e to the Stare, at home ; 
when they ſhall return well verſed in the World, languaged and well 
read in men; which for Policy , and Negotiation, is much betrer 
then any book-learning, though never ſo deep, and knowing. Be- 
ing abroad, the beſt is to converſe with the beſt, and notro chulſe 
by the eye, but by Fame. Forthe State, inſtructrion is to be had 
at the Court, For Traffick, among merchants, For Religions 
Rites, the Clergiez for Government , the Lawyers; and for the 
Countrey , and rurall knowledge, the Boors and Peaſantry can beſt 
help you. All rarities arc to be ſeen, eſpecially Antiquities ; for 
theſe ſhew us the ingenuity of elder times in 4: and are in one 
both example, and precepr, By theſe, comparing them with m10- 
dern Invention, we may fee how the World thrives in ability , 
and brain, Butabove all, ſee rare men. There is no monument, 
like a worthy wan alive, We ſhall be ſure to find ſomething in 
him, to kirdle our ſpirits, and inlarge our minds with a worthy 
emulation of his veriues, Parts of extraordinary note cannot ſo 
lie hid, but that they will ſhjze forth through the rongue, and be- 
haviour , tothe inlightning of the raviſh'd bebolder, Ard becauſe 
t 
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there is lefſe in this, to rake the ſexſe of the eye, and things are more | 
readily taken from a living parr&m, the Soul ſhall more cafily draw 
in his excellenct's, and improve it ſe/f with greater profit, But 
unleſs a man has judement to order theſe arrght, in himſelf, at his 
returs, all is in vain, and loſt labour, Some men, by Travel] will 
be changed in nothing: and ſome again, will change roomuch, In 
deed, the moral outhde, whereſoever we be, may ſeem be i, when 
ſomething ficred ro the Nat70n we are in: bur whereſocver 1 ſhould 
20, or ſtay, I would ever keep my God, and Friends unchange- 


ably. Howſocre he returns, he makes an ll Foyage, that changeth 
his Faith with his Tongs? and Garments. 
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EXXXVIII. 
{ 
Of Muſick. 
Togenes ſpake right of Muſick, when he told one that bragg'd 
BD his s&/{ , that, Wiſaom govern'd Cities, but with Songs, 


and Mesſvres,a houſe would not be order'd well, Cercainly,ir is more 
for pleaſure, then any profit of 9947. Being but a ſound, it onely 
works on the wind for the preſent z and leaves it not reclaimed, but 
rap: for a while : and then ir returns, forgetting the onely ear-deep 
warbles. It is but wanton'd Ayre, andthe Titillation of that ſpirited 
Element, We may ſcethis, in that 'tis onely in hollowed [nſtru- 
ments, which gather in the ſtirred Air, and (o cauſe a ſoundin the 
Motion, The advantage it gains upon the wind, is in reſpet of 
che nearneſs it hath to the [prrirs compoſure , which being «&1hereal, 
and harmonious muſt needs delightin that which is like chem, Be- 
ſides, when the ayre is thus moved, it comes by degrees to the 
ear, by whoſe winding entrance, itis made more pleaſant , and by 
that in-eſſent Ayre, carried to the Audrtorie nerve, which preſents it 
ro the common ſenſe, and (o to the 1nte/lefFual. Of all Muftck, that is 
beſt which comes from an ar t1«ulate voice, Whether it be that man | 
cannot inake an Inſtrument ſo melodious, as that which God made, 1i- | 
ving man: or, becauſe there is ſomething in this, tor the rational 
part. as well as for the ear alone. In this alſo, that is beſt, 
which comes with a careleſs freeneſs, and a kind of a negleRtive 
eaſineſs, Nature being alwayes moſt lovely, in an an«ffetted, 
and [pontaneous flowing, A dexterious Art ſhews cunning, and in- 
duſiry ; rather then judgement, and ingenuity, It itakind of diſ- | 
paragement, to be a cunning Fidler, It argues his weglefF of 
better imployments, and. that he hath ſpent much te upon a 
thing wnneceſary, Hence it hath beene counted illl, for great | 
| Ones, to ſing, or play, like an Arted Muſician, Philip ask'd 
| X 2 Alexander | 
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 abands, if he were not aſhamed, that he ſang lo artfnlly, And 
indeed, it ſoftens the mind, the curioſity of it, is fitter for Womn 
then Mer, and for CarteJa»s then Women, Among other deſcripti- 
ons of a Roman Dame , Sal»ſt puts it down for one, that the did —— 
Pſallere, & ſalrare, elegantius, quam neceſſe eſt probe, Burt yet again 
ris pity, that theſe ſhould be ſo excellent, in that which hath ſuch 
| power to faſcinate, At were well, Yice were barr'd of all her helps of | 
wooing, Many_a mind hath been angled unto tl, by the Ear. It} 
was Stratonice , that took Mithridates witn a Song. For as the | 
Notes are framed, it candraw, and incline the mind, Lively Tunes 

do lighten the m1zd: Grave ones give it melancholy, Lotry ones | 
raiſe it, and advanceitto above. Whoſe dull blood will not caper 
in his veins, when the very ayre he breathes \,in, frisketh in a | 
tickled motion ? Who can but fix his eye, and Movghta when he 

hears the ſighs, and Dying groans, geſtur'd from the 229nrnfull 
Inſirument, And Ithink he hath not a 93d well/temper'd, whoſe 
| zeal is not inflamed by a heavenly Anthem, So/that indeed muſick | 
N is good, or bad, as the end to which it tendech, Surely, they did | 
mean it excellent, thar made Apol/o, who was god of wiſdome, to | 
be god of muſick alſo. But ir may be the eAgyprians, attributing 
the invention of the Harp to him, the 7rarzty "and pleaſingneſ, 

made them ſo to honour him, As the Spartens uſed it,\4t ſerved till} 
for an excitation to Yalowr , and Honourable ations : but*then they | 
were ſo carefull of the manner of it, as they fined T-rpander, and 
nailed his Harp to the poſt, for being too inventive, in adding 
a ftring more then uſuall: Yer had he done the Srate good fer. 
vice; for he appeaſed a Seaition by his play, gnd Poetrie, Some- 
rimes, light Notes arc uſefull ; as in times of general Foy, and when | 
the mind is prefled with ſadneſs, Bur certainly thole are beſt . 
which inflame F-a/, incite ta courage, or induce to gravity, One 
is for Religion z io the Frws, The other for Way, ſv the Greczaxs, 
and Romans. And the laſt for Peace, and Morality: Thus or- | 
| phens civilized the Satyrs, and the bad rude men. Ir argues it of 
ſome excellercy, that *tis uſed onely of the moſt aerial creatures , 
loved, and underſtocd by man alone; the Birds next, have wartety 
of notes. The Beaſts, Fiſhes, and the reprilia, which are of grofler | 
compoſition, have onely ſilence, or untuned ſounds, They that deſpiſe 
it wholly, may well bc ſ»ſpeZZed, to be ſomething of a Savage na- 
ture, The Italians haye ſomewhat a ſmart cenſure,of thoſe that af- 
fe it not: They lay, Ged loves not him, whom he hath not made 
to love muſick, Ariſtorele's conceit, that Fove doth neither Harp nor 
ſong, I donot hold a diſpraiſe. We find in heaven there be Hallelu- 
j4hs ſung. I believe it,as a helper both to goed and v/l; and will there- 
fore henour it, when it moves to Yertue and beware it when it would 
farter into Vice, 
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LXXXIX, 
Of Repentance. 


=t that will not repent, ſhall ywive 4 nor is he to be p'ticd in his 
ſufferings, that may cicape a torment, by the compunttion of a 
heart, and tears, Suiely, rhat God zs mercifull, that will admit offen- 
ces to be expiated by the ſigh, and fluxed eyer, Bur it is to be won 
dred at, how Repe- t4xce can again intavour us with an effeaded God; 
fince when a ſo» is paſt, grief may leſſen ir, but not _ it, That 
which is done, is ayrecallable, becauſe a ſindoes intend in infinitum. 
Adultery once committed, maugre all the tears in man, for the At 
remains Adwltery ſtill : yea though the gu:lr, and puniſhment be re- 
mirted : norcana man un-att it again, When a Maidis robbed of 
hir Virgin honour, there may be ſome ſatisfat#ion, but no reſtituti- 
Mm, Certainly , there are ſecret walks of goodneſs and Purity, 
whereby all things are revo/ved in a conſtant way, which by the 
ſupreme power of God , they were at firſt inveſted in. And when 
man ſtrayes from this Izſtin&, the whole courſe of Nature is a- 
eainſt him, til] he be reduced imo his firftrank,and order. Andthis, 
I think, may excuſe God of changeableneſs, when he turns to man, 
upon his Penitence: for indeed *tis manthat changes, God is (till the 
ww-altered ſame. And the firſt Immutability of things, never leaves 
a man, till he be either ſertled again in his place, or quite cut off from 
troubling of the Motion, And as he is not rightly e-ixſerred, till he 
does co-operate with the Neble revolution of all : ſo he isnot truly 
penitent, that is not progreſſive in the Motion of aſpiring goodneſs. 
When he is once thus again, though he were a ſtrazg/er from the 
Round, and like a wry Cog in the wheel ; yer now, he is ſtreighted, 


and ſet again in his way, as if he had never been out, Sayes the Tra- 
gedian: 


Remeemus illuc, nnde non decuit prins | 
Abire. 


Return we whence it was a ſhame to ſtray - 


And preſcatly aiter, 
nem peniter peccaſſe, pene eſt innocens, 
He that reperts, is well-near innocent. 
Nay, ſometimes a failing and ret»rn, is 8 prompter to ſurer bold. 


Saint Aezbreſe obſerves, that Peters Faith was ſtronger after his fall, 
then] 


— ———— 
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= before: ſo -as he doubts not to ſay, that by 4 fall, he found 
more grace, then he loſt. A man ſhall beware the eps he once hath 
ſtumbled on. The Dewil ſometimes coozens himſelf, by plunging man 
into a deep offence. A ſudden 2/1 A grows abhorred inthe wind that 
did it. Hc is mightily careleſs, that does not grow more vigilanr, on 
an Enemy that hath once ſurpriFed him. A blow that ſmarts will 
put us to a ſafer ward, But the danger is, when we g/ide ina ſmoothed 
way: for then we ſhall never return of our ſe/ves alone. Queſtion- 
leſs, Repentance is ſo powerfall, that ir cannot be bat the gift of 
Deity. Said the Roman Theodoſims: That living men dye, is #- 
ſwall, and naturall, but that dead men men {:ve again by Repen- 
tance, is a work of Godhead onely, How far, how ſecure ſhould 
we run inYice, did not the power of goodneſs, check us in our full- 
blown ſail: Without doubt that is the beſt 1zfe, which is a little ſprin- 
kled with the ſalt of Crefſes, The other would be quickly raxk, and 
tainted, There are whoſe paths are waſhr with Butter, and the Roſe- 
bud crewns them: bur doubtleſs, *tis a wniſery to live in oyled vice, 
when her wayes are made ſl/ppery with her own ſ{:-7e : aud the bared 
trarkinviteth to a ruingns race, Heaver is not hadl without reperterce, 
and repentance ſeldome meets a man in jol:ty, in the career of Luft; 
and the bloods looſe riot, A Father ſaid of David, He ſinned, as 
Kings uletodo z but he repented, ſighed, and wept, as Kings have 
uſed not to do I would not be ſo happy, as to want the mans 
whereby I might be penitent, lam ſure no man can {:ve without 
ſin: andI am ſure no ſinner can be ſaved wichout it, Nor is this 
inama$ own choyce, to take it up when he pleaſe. Surely, may, 
that would never leavetoſin, would never of himſclf begin to re- 
pert. Ir weiebeſt, if poſsible, ro livelo, as we might nor xeed it : 
bur fince I can neither not zeed it, nor give it my ſe/f, I will pray 
him to give it me, whoatter he hath given me this, will give me both 
releaſe and glory. 


——_— 
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X C. 
Of War, and Souldiers. 


Ae: 2s Scene of Peace, War ever enters the Stage; and in- | 
deed, is ſo much of the Worlds Phyſick, as it is boch a Purge, | 

and blood-letting, Peace, Fulneſs, Pride, and War, are the tour Fellies, 
that being let into one another, make the whee/, that the Times turn 
on. As weſecin Bees, whenthe Hywe waltiplies and fills, Nature 
hath alwayes taught it a way of eaſe by ſwarms : Sothe World and 
N ations, when they grow over-populoxs, they diſcharge themſelves 
by Troups, and Bands, *Tis butthe 4ſtermper of the body _ 
which 


em 
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which (like the natzyal) Reſt, and a full dyer hath burthen'd with re- 
pletion: and that heightens humours, either to ſickneſs or evacuation, 
When 'tis eaſed of theſe, it ſubſides again to a quiet reſt and temper. 
So War is begotten out of Peace graduately , and ends in Peace im: 
mediately . Berween Peace and War are two Stages 5 Luxury, Ambi- 
tion: between War and Peace, none at all, The cauſes of all Wars. 
may be reduced to five heads : Ambition, Avarice, Revenge, Pro- 
vidence, and Defence, The twofirſt, were the moſt uſual! cawes of 
War among the Heathey. Yet what all the conquer'd call'd Pride, 
and Covetonſneſs , both the Romans and Grectans were taught by their 
high bloods, to call Honowr and increaſe of Empire, The originall of 
all, Tibullus will needs have gold, 


159 


Qujs fuit horrendos primns qui protulit enſes 2 
Quam ferms, & vert ferrews ille fuit ? 
Tunscedes hom inum gener, tanc prelia nata, 
Tuyc brevior dire mortis aperta via eſt, 
At mbhil ille miſer meruit , nos ad mala noitra, 
Vertimus ts ſevas quod dedit ille feras, | 
Divitts hoc vitiuzs eſt auri : nec bella fuerunt, 
Faginus adſtabat dum Scyphus ante dapes. 


Of killing ſwords who might firſt Author be ? 

Sure, a ftee? mind, and bloody thought had he, 
Mankinds deſtruition Wars , were then made known, 
And ſhorter wayecs to death with terrour ſhown. 

Yer (curs'd) he's noti'th fault ; we madly bend 
That on our ſelves, he did for beaſts intend. 

Full gold's rthfault: no Wars, no jars were then, 

W hcn Beech-bowls oncly were in uſe with mens 


That which hath grown from the propagation of Religion, was 
never of ſuch force, as fince the Mahumetan Law , and Catholick 
cauſe, have ruffled among the nations. Yet queſtianleſs to lay the 
foundation of Religion in blood, is to condemn it, before we teach it 
The ſword may force nature, and deſtroy the Body, but cannot make 
the mind believe that Lawfull, which is begun in «nlawfulneſs : 
Yet without doubt in the exterpriztrs, the opinion has animated 
much: we fee how it formerly fired the Twrk, and is yet a ſtrong mo- | 
tive to the Spaniſh attempts: Unleſs he throws this abroad to 
the World, to blanch his Rapine and his cruelty, For that of Re- 
venge; I ſce not, but it may be /awfull for a Prince, even by War, to 
vindicate the bonour of himſelf, and People, And the reaſon is, 
becauſe in ſuch caſes of 7»jsry, the whole nation is intereſſed : and 
many times the recompence, is more due to the SubjefFs, then the 
Soveraigy, That of Providence may well have a paſs : as when 
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Princes make War to avoid War # or,when they ſce a ſto: m inevitably 
falling, 'tis good to meet it, and break the force : Should they ever 
ſit ſtill while the blow were given them, they might very well »ndo 
themſelves by patience , we ſee in the body, men often bleed ro pre- 
vent an imminent ſick»eſs. For that of Defence , both Religion and 
all the Rules of nature plead for't, The C:mmanders in War ought to 
be built upon theſe three Vertues ; they ſhould be Wiſe, YValtant, Ex- 
perienc'd. Wiſdeme in a Generall, many times ends the War without 
War, Of all Yi&ortes, the Romans thought that beſt, which leaſt 
was ſtain'd with blood. And they were content to let Camillus 
triumph, when he had not fou- hr. In theſe rims it is cſp:cially 
requiſite, fince Stratagems and Advantages are more in uſe then the 
open and the daring Yalow, Yet Yaliant he muſt be elſe he 
grows contemptible , loſes his Command, and by his own fear, in- 
fedts his Tronups with Cowardice To the eternal honour of Ceſar, 
Cicero reports, that in all his Commands of the Fi«/d, there was 
not found an 1:0, but a Yexi : asit he ſcorn'd in all his 0xſets, to 
be any thing, bur ſtill a Leader, Alwayes teaching by the ſfrong- 
ft Authority, his own forwardneſs, his own example. And though 
theſe be Excellencres, they be all, without Experience, lame, Let 
him be never ſo /earxed, his Books cannot limit his Deſigns in (e- 
veral: and though he be perfed? ina Paper-plot , where his eye has 
all in Yiew, he will fail in a Leaguer, where he ſces but a l:mbar 
once: Beſides, Experience puts a credit on his Adions, and makes 
him far more prompt in undertakings, And indced, there is a 
great deal of reaſon, why we ſhould reſpe&? him, that with an «x- 
tainted Yalour, his grown oldin Arms, and hear ng the Drumbeat. 
When every minute, Death ſecms to pals by, and ſhun himy he is 
as one that the Supreme God has car'd for, and, by a particular 
Guard, defended in the Hail of Death. *Tis true, 'tis a life rempt- 
ing to exorbitancy; yet this is more in the common ſoit, that are 
preſſed as the refuſe, and burthen of the Land, then in thoſe that by 
a Noebler breeding, are able to Command, Want, Idleneſs, and the 
deſperate face of blood, hath hardened them to O#t-yages, Nor 
may we wonder, fince eventheir life is but an order'd 9arrel, rai- 
ſed tothe feud of kill:ng, Cettainly, it was with ſuch that Zcay 
was {0 out of charity. 


Nulla fides, pietaſque wviris, qui caſtra ſequuntur, 
Venaleſque manus : ibi fas, ubi maxima merces, 


Nor Faith, nor Conſcience,common $0nldiers carry. 
Beſt pay, is r:ght : their hands arc mercenary, 


For the weapons of War, they differ much from thoſe of axcient 
times : and I believe, the invention of Ordnance hath mightily 


| 


ſayed | 
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ſaved the lives of men. They command at ſuch diſtance, and arc 
ſo unreſiſtable, that men come not to the ſhock of a Bartel , as'in 
former Ages. We may obſerve, that the greateſt numbers , have 
faln by thoſe weapons, that have brought the Enemies neareſt to- 
gether. Then the piiched field was the trial , and men were fo in- 
gagecd that they could not come off, till bloud had decided wittory. 
The ſame advantages are ſtill, and rather greater now, then of old : 
The wind, the Sun, the better ground, In former Wars, for all their 
arms.,the air was ever clear:but now their Peeces do miſt,and thicken 
ir, which, beaten upon them by diſadvantages, may ſoon indanger 
an Army. Surely, wars are in the ſame nature with offences, 
Neceſſe eſt ut ventant, They muſt be ; yet, Ye inducenti, They are 
mightily in fazlt that cayſe them, Even reaſon teaches us to cal the 
bloud of the ſlain, upon the vnjuſt Authors of it, That which gives 
the mixd ſecurity, is afuſt cauſe, and a juſt deputation, Let mehave 
theſe, and of all other , I ſhall think this , one of the zobleft,” and 
moſt manly waycs of dying. 
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X CI. 
Of Scandal. 


== #nhappineſs enough to himſelf, for a man ro be rotten with- 
in. Bur when by being falſe, he ſhall pull a ſain on a whole 
Society, his guilt will gnaw him with a ſharper tooth. Even the effet? 
is contrary to the {way of Nature, and the wiſhes of the whole ex- 
tended Earth. All men defire, that, vexing their foes, they may gra- 
tifie and glad their friends : only he that ſcandals a Church, or Nati- 
on, makes his Friends mourn,and his Enemies rejoyce. They ſigh, for 
his juſt ſhawe unjuſtly flung on them : theſe ſmile, to ſee an ad- 
verſary faln,and the blew given to thoſe that would uphold him, And 
h the Awthry lives where he did, yer his ſoul has been a Tray- 

ter, and helped the contrary ſide, One ill man may diſcountenance 
even the warranted and maintained cauſe of a Nation ; eſpecially 
if he hasbeen good. Blots appear fouler in a ſtritt life, then a looſe 
one 3 no man wonders at the 5wizes wallowing : but ro ſce an Ermine 
myr'd, isa Prodigie. Where do Yices ſhew lo foul, as in a Miniſter, 
when he ſhall be heavenly in his Pulpit alone > Certainly , they 
wound the Goſpel, that preach it tothe world, and live , as if they 
thought to go to Heaven ſome other way then that they teach the 
people. How unſcemly is it , when a grave Caſſock, ſball be lin'd 
with a wanten Reveller, and with crimes, that make a looſe one od:- 
ous ? Surcly, God will be ſevereſt againſt thoſe , that will g's 
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good mans fall. This is to be wy lewd, 1t thou beeſt unſound 
within, ſoyl not the glorious Roa 
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his badze, and ſeem his ſervants, yet inwardly fide with the Dew4l, 
and. luſts, They ſpot his Honour, and cauſe prophane ones jeſt ar his 
Holineſs, We fee, the Prince ſuffers in the Fi of his Ambaſſador : 
and a ſervants ill adtion is ſome touch to his Maſters reputation : nor 
can he free himſelf, but by delivering him up to juſtece , or diſcar- 
ding him: otherwiſe, he would be judg'd to patrenize it. Other | 
offences God may puniſh, this he wuſt, leſt the Enemies of bis Truth | 
triumph againſt him. David had his whip for this : Becauſe by this 
he had cauſed the Enemies of God to blaſpheme , the Child mult | 
dye. When he that had Anthem'd the pureneſs of the God of Iſ- | 
rae! "and proclaimed the Noble As he did of old ; and ſecm'd | 
as one indear'd to the Almighties love : how would the Philiſtinss | 
rejoyce, when he ſhould thus become Apoſtaze, and with a wild li- | 
centiouſnef, mix his luſt with murther and ingratirude ? Surely, 

the Yices of Alexander the fixth, did mightily diſcolour Papacy :- | 
cill then , - Princes were afraid of Bulls and Excommunications : 
bur it was ſo uſual with him, to c#rſe upon his own diſpleaſure, | 
and for advancing of a) ry race : that it hath made them | 
{lighted, ever ſince his paſ70ns ſo impublik'd them, What a ſtain 

it was to Chriſtendom , that the Turk ſhould pull a Chriſtian- 
Kings violated Covenant from his boſom , in the War, and pre- 
ſent it the Almighty, as an At of thoſe, that profc(s'd themſelves 
his Servants ? Beware how thy A&ions fight againſt thy Tone or 
Pex, One ill life will pull down more, then many good tongues can | 
build. And doubtleſs, GOD, that is jealows of his Honour, will | 
vindicate theſe ſoils , with his moſt deffiruitive arm. Take heed, | 
not of ſtrittneſs”, but of falling foully after it, As he that frames | 


| the ſtrongeſt Arguments againit himſelf , and then does fully az- | 


ſwer them, does the beſt detend his Cauſe : Sohe thar lives ſtriFeſt, | 
and then forgoes his hold , does the worſt diſgrace his Patron, ' 
Sins of this nature , are not faults to our ſelves alone, bur, by a 

kind of argumentative way , diſhonour GO D in the conſequent. | 
And even all the Church of fincercſt good mey, ſuffer in a ſeeming | 


of Truth, by putting ir upon thy 
beaſtlineſs,\Nhen Diogenes ſaw a wanton vaunting in a Lions skiw,he 
calls unto him , that he ſhould forbear ro make Yertues garment 
bluſh. And indeed:, Yertne is aſhamed , when ſhe hath a ſer- 
want vile, When thoſe that ſhould be Suxs , ſhall be eclipſed, 
the leſſer Stars will loſe their light and ſplendour, Even in 
the Spaniards Congueſis of the Indians, 1 dare think , their cruel; 
and blondineſs , have kept more from their Faith, then all their 
force hath- won them. Some would not believe, Heaven had any | 
bleſſedneſs, becauſe there were ſome Spaniards there, So hate- 
fal can detefed Fice make that which is even goodneſs ir ſelf: 
and ſo excellent is a ſoul of integrity, that ir frighrs | 


the 
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the lewd from luxury to reverence, The beaſtly Floralians were 
abaſh'd and ceas'd at the upright Cats's preſence. A ſecond to e- 
ternal goodneſs, is, a wile man, uncorrupt in life : his ſoul ſhines, 
and the beams of that ſhine, attra&t others that admire his worth, to 
imitate it. The beſt is,to let the ſame ſpirit guide both the hand and 
tongue. 1 will never profeſs, what I will not ſtrive to praiſe ; and 
will think it better to be but crooked timber, then a ſtrait block , and 
after lyc to {tumble men, 


X CIIL. 


That Divinity does not croſs Nature, ſo much as exceed it. 


| ” Hey that are Divines without Philoſophy , can hardly maintain 
| the Truth in diſpntations. *Tis poſſible they may have an infuſed 
faith, ſufficient for themſelves : bur it they have not Reaſon too, they 

will ſcarce make others capable of their /nſt7u&ion, Certainly, Ds- 
vinity and Morality are not {o averſe, but that they well may live to- 
gether : For, it Nature be rectified by Religion ;, Religion again is 
ſtrengthened by Nature, And as {ome hold of Fare, that there is no- 
thing happens below,bur is writ above in the Stays, only we have not 
Skill rofind it : ſo, I believe, there is nothing in Religion, contrary to 
Reaſon, it we knew it rightly. Fot converſation among men, and the 
true happineſs of Man ; Philoſophy hath agreed with Scripture. Nay, 
I think I may alſo add, for defining of God, excepting the Trinity, as 
; near as Map can conceive him, How exact hath it made Juſtice? How 

buſie ro find out Truth ? .How rightly directed Love ? cxalting with 
much carneſtneſs , all thoſe Graces, that are any way amiable. He 
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Bonnm ; to which a purg and vertuous life 1s the way. For defining 
God ; my opinion is,that Man,ncither by Divinity nor Phillſephy, can, 
as rhey ſay, 2uidditative, tell, What he is, Ir is fitter for Man to 
adore and admire him, then in vain to ſtudy to comprehend him, God 
is for May to ſtand amazed and wonder at. The clogg'd and droſire 
Soul , can never ſound him, who is the unimaginable Fonntain 
of Spirits 3 and from whom, all things, by a graduate Derivation. 
have their /izht, life, and being. In theſe things they agree , bur I 
find three other things, wherein Divinity over-ſoareth Nature, In 
the Creation of the World, in the Redemption of Man, and in the way 
and Rites wherein God will be worſhipped, In the Creation of the 
World : No Philoſophy could cver reach at that which Moſes taught 
us. Here the Humaniſts were all at a ſtand and jar : all their conje- 
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that ſecks in Plato, ſhall find him making God the Solum ſnmmun 


' tures being tather witty, and concert, then true and real, Some | 


| would have all things from Fire 3 ſome, from Air; ſome, from 
| | Ef Water ; 
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| Water ; ſome, from Earth, ſome, from Numbers ; {cme, from A- 
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In the firſt Chapter to the Romans, Saint Pay! grants, that they may 


CCC 


toms ; from 5imples, lome 3 and {cme, from Compounds, Ariſtoile 
came the neercſt, in finding cut the truelt Materia Prima : bur be- 
cauſe he could not believe this made of xorh1ng, he is content to err, 
andthink it was eternal, Surely, this coxceit was as far from reaſon, 

| 


as the other : his Reaſon might have fled unto Omnipotency, as well as 
to Eternity, And fo indecd, when Philoſophy hath gone as far as 
ſhe is able, ſhe arriverh at Almightizeſs, and in that Abyſs is loſt : 
where not kriowing the way ; ſhe gocth by guels, and cannor tell 
when ſhe is or rig/8 or wrong. Yet is ſhe rathcr ſ»/l ordinate,then con- 
trary, Nature is not croſs, but runs into Omnipotency : and like a 
petty River, is (wallowed in that boundleſs Main, For the Redemp- | 
tion of Man , even the Scripiare calls it a Myſtery: and all thar | 
Humanity could ever reach of this, was, only a flying to the general 

name of Mercy, by tte vrgings of the Conſcience, They all knew 

they had failed, and faln, Their own boſems would tell them thus : | 
but the way how they might be reſtored, never tcl] into their Hea- | 
then-thoustits, This was a work that GOD declared only to his own 

Pecaliar, by the immediate Revelation of his Word and Will, For | 
the manner how God would be worſhipped, no Naturaliſt could ever, | 
find it our, till ke Limſelf gave dircEtions from his ſacred Scripture, 


— 
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know God , through the wiſibilities in his works : bur for their 7g- 
norance in this te ſayes, The wrath of God 1s revealed againſt | 
them : Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him nor as 
God , but turned the Glory of the incomparable God , to the fi- | 
militude of rhe Image of a corruptible Man, and of Birds, and of 
four-footed Beaſts, and of creeping #/ings. And theſe theſe three 
things the $c-1pture teacheth us 3 which clſe we could never have 
Icarned, from all the Books in the world, Thus we ſce for Mo- 
rality, Nature ſtill is ſomething pert and wigorows - but in the 
things of God it 15 confined , that ſhe is thick-fighted , and can- 
not ſce them, Can a F!y, ccmprebend Man upon the top of 
Monarchy ? no more can Mar comprehend God, in the height of 
Omnipotency. There are as well Myſteries for Faith , as Cauſes 
for Reaſon. This may ' guide me, when I have to deal with May ; 
but in Divine affairs, Reaſon ſhall wait on Faith, and ſubmir 
to her Prerogative, The Conſcience 15 great 3 but Ged is far greater 
then it. 
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XCIIL 
Of tediouſneſs in Diſcourſe. 


Prating Bayber came to trim King Archelans , and asked him, 

Sir, Hew will you pleaſe to have me cut your hair ? Sayes the 
Kine, Silently, And certainly, though a Max has nothing to do, 
but to hear and axſwer 3 yet a limitleſs rongue, is a ſttange unbitted 
Beaſt , to worry one with, And the miſery is, they that ſpeak 
much , ſeldom ſpeak well : for they that know how tp ſpeak 
aright, know not how to dwell in Diſco*/ſe, It cannot be bur 
ignorance, when they know nor, that /ong ſpeeches, though they may 
pleaſe the ſpeaker, yer they are the torture of the hearing ear, I have 
pittied Horace , when he was put into his ſweat, and almoſt flain in 
the via ſacra , by the accidental detention of a Babblers tongue. 
There is nothing tyres one, like the ſawing of ones ears, when words 
ſhall clatter, like a window looſe, in wind, A talkative Fellow is 
the wnbrac'd Drvm, which beats a wiſe max out of his wits, Sure- 
ly, Nature did not guard the toxgue with the double fenſe of reerh 
and lips, turthat ſhe mcant it ſhould not move too nimbly. I like 
it in Iſocrates, when of a Scholar, full of words, he asked a double 


Fee : one, to learn him to ſpeak well ; another, toteach him ro hold | 


his peace, They which talk roo much to others, I fear me , ſeldom 
ſpeak with rthcmſelves enough : and then, for want of acquaintance 
with thcir own boſomes, they may well be miſtaken, and preſent a 
Fool to th & Pecple, while they think themſelves are wiſe, Bur there 
are, and that "an rally, that be much troubled with the diſeaſe of 
ſpeaking, For, aſſuredly, Lequacity is the Fiſiula of the mind ; ever | 
rurning , and almoſt incurable, Some are blabs of ſecrers ; and 
theſe are Traytors to Society ; they are Veſſels unfit for uſe ; for they 
be bcared in their bottoms, Some will boaſt the favours they have 


found 3 and by this mcans , they often bring goodneſ# into ſuſpect, | 
loſe leve, and injure Fame, | 


Sed tacitus paſei fi poſſet Corvus , haberet y 
Mus dap, & rixe multo minus, invidieque, 


But could the Crow be ſilent fed, his dier 
Might daintycr be, leſs envyed, and more quiet. 


You ſhall find tco, them that will cloy you with their own /#ven- 
r2ons : and this is a fault of Peers ; which unleſs they meer with thoſe | 
that love 1|& Miſes , is as a dainty Oration deliver'd to one in a 
Languege that Ic undaſtards not. His judgment found this faulr, 


Es that 
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| | that made his Epigram inviting his Friend to ſupper , promiſe, 
that he | 


no Verſes would repeat, 


Some will preamble a tale impertinently : and cannot be delivetcd | 
of a jeft, till they have travailed an hour in 177vals ; as if they had | 
taken the whole Tale by Stenography, and now were putting on it 
out a large : thus they often ſpoil a good diſh, with improper | 
ſawce, and unſavory farcements. Some have a vein in counſelling 3 | 
| even till they ſtop the ear , they pour it in, Tediows admonitions | 
| dull the adviſed, and make the giver contemptible, "Tis the ſhort | 
| reproof,, that ſtayes like a ſtab in the Memory : and many times three | 
words do more good , then an zdle Diſcourſe of three hours; Some | 

have warieties of Stories, even to the tyring of an Auditor 3 and | 
| theſe are often , even the grave follzes of age : whoſe unwatcht | 
| 2ongues ſtray into the waſte of words, and give us cauſe to blame | 
their memories, for retaining fo much of their youth, There are too, 
that have a leaping tongue, to jigg into the tumult of diſcourſe ; 
and unleſs you have an Ar:ſtizs to take you off , you are in much 
danger of a deep wvexation. A Rook-yard in a Spring-morning , is 
neither fo ill nor noiſcful, as is one of theſe, But this is commonly a 
feminine fault. Doubtleſs,the beſt way tor ſpeech,js to be ſhort, plain, 
material, Let me hear one wiſe man ſentence it, rather then twenty 
Fools, garrulous in their lengthened tattle, Eſt rempus quando nihil, 


O5 


eſt tempus quando aliquid : nullum autem eſt tempus, in quo dicenda 
unt omnia, Hugo Victorints, 


WD as 
| X CIV. 
Of Liberty, and Reſtraint. 


T was but a flouriſh of Cicero's Oratory, when he ſaid, 4d Dec 
& Libertatem nati ſumus, The greateſt Prince that ever was pro- 
duc'd by Weman , comes inſanguin d into the world, and is a poor 
reſiſtle(s /ave,to the firſt ar» that he falls into, Bur if he meant it of | 
the Noble ſpirit of Man, then I think 'tis true : for it ſtill advanceth | 
to that Sun, from whence it hath both life and vigour. And thus, | 

we ſce all things do aſpire to liberty , and the affeing of an un- 
controlled fredom. Every Creature is prompted by Nature, to be | 
like that, , from whence it is derived, Look over all the world, | 
and you ſhall find, that every thing, as far as the ability will give it 
line, does ſuail it after Deity, and with a kind of riſne Emnlation, 
4 | ſlowly Apes Almightineſs, But this Liberty of Humane ſpirit , is 
| that 1 
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that which cannot be reſtrained , and therefore the reſtraint of the | 
body, is that which we will ſpeak of, This is commonly by impri- 
ſonment, or by ſervice, Thar of 1mpriſenment , is nothing ſuch a 
miſchicf,, as the molt do think it, The greateſt is, in that, rhe Eye is | 
debarred the delight of the Worids Yarrety, Nor indeed is this toral, 
bur in part, and /ocal only. In this, a blind man is the moſt miſera- 
ble Priſoner of all : Whatſocver place docs hold him , he is ſtill in 
the Worlds Dungeon, wandcring in the Nights uncomfortable ſhade, | 
And indeed, the moſt burthenſome impriſonment, is to be Priſoner 

to a Diſeaſe ; as to the Goxt, the Palſey, and the like : becaule , for 
the moſt part , theſe hold us, not withour pai» , and the mighty 
trouble of our f7:ends about us, For the other, I ſee not, but a local | 
reſtraint, without want, and inforced imployment, may very calily 

| be converted to a happineſs : unleſs men will let their minds long 
| againſt rhe Tyde of Reaſan, It is no other but a place of retyring, and 
| ſequeſtration trom the worl4, which many of the wiſcſt have volun- 
; tarily put upon themſclves. Demoſthenes would ſhave his beard by 
| half, ro keep himſclt within, by a willing neceſſity. Diocleſian's two 
' and twenty years Empery , could not put him our of love with his 
| retyring place : Nor Charles the Fifth, his many Kingdoms, There | 
| are Examples of extraordinary gain , that men have made of ſuch 
confinements, Aſſurcdly, while a az is toffed among men, and bu- 
ſineſs ; he cannot ſo enjoy himſelf, as when he is ſomething ſeclu- 
ded from both of theſe, And ir is a Miſery , when a man mult ſo 
apply himſelf ro others, as he cannot have leaſure to account with | 
himſelf. Beſides, be he never ſo at large ; hedoes but run over the 
ſame things 3 he ſees but the like world, in another place, If he has 
| but light, and any proſpett, he may ſee by thar, whar the reſt is, and 
; enjoy It, by his boundleſs mind. For the reſtrarnt by ſervice ; if it 
| be with impoſed zoyl, then is it far worſe, then the being circummu- 
| red only : This Man diffcreth not in the a& of his /ife from a Beaſt * | 
' He muſt ply his :4sk, and have his food but only ro make him fir 
for his 145k again: heis like one that is Surety for a Bankrupt, The 
; gods fell all for /abour ; and he has entred Covenant, to work for 
| one thar plays - ſo is become a Principal for another mans debt, and 
paycs it, This ſurely is the greateſt Captivity, the greateſt ſlavery. 
The attendant ſerwices of Nobility, are far eaſier to the Man and 
| Mind : thoughthe perpetual fight of full Eftares above them , may 
; well indanger thoſe minds that have not Ballaſt in them, To ſee 
| Heaven, and come no neercr, then to wait at the door, is a terrible 
torment to the ſpirit, A naked Beauty ſcen, would tcmpr one chaſte, 
to err. Yer withall, 'tis ſomething like Lowe , a kind of bitter- 
ſweet, it both pleaſeth and diſpleaſeth the mind ar once: Iris | <q" 
ro ſee it; bur 'ris diſpleaſcd, that it cannot exjoy it. Beſides , if 
there be toy], a wiſe man may take leſs of it : and an honeſt man, by 
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and Ability , make bnſineſs much the eaſier, One asked the Cynick, 


| how he could live a Servant to Zentades ? but he returns 3 Thar 


' a Lyon does not ſerve his Keeper, but his Keeper him, Yet for all; 


this, Nature pleads for Liberty: and though Commands may be of- 
ten caſie, yet they ſometimes grate, andgall, So that if we appeal | 
to the mind of Man,that will ſay,Itis better being a Xizg,though bur | 
in a Tub ; then to be a ſervazt in the roofed Palace, There arc helps, | 
that may abate Incopvweriencies : but Liberty will over-ſway with : 
Man. When one was applauding Caliſthenes,that he went brave,and 
dined with the King 3 Diogenes replyes, Thar for all that, Cal;ſthenes | 
dined when Alexander pleaſed 3 and Diogenes, when it pleaſed Dio- | 
genes, If this be nor rather opintonative then real,itis queſtionleſs an | 
unhappineſs to ſerve, If I have my liberty, I would reſt in the privi- | 
ledges that accrue it, If I want it, I would joy in the benefits that ac- 
crue the wart: ſo in cither cſtate,I may find Content my Play-fellow, | 


| 
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XCV. | 
Of the Cauſes that make Men different. 


He: homini quid preſtat ? was the former times juſt wonder : 
and indeed, it would almoſt poſe the thought, ro weigh the 
difference of the ſpirirs of men. It hath been a 2ueſtion, whether all 
Souls are equal at their firſt Tnfuſion - and if it be of that Sowl purely, | 
which art the ſame inſtant, is both created and infuſed ; then, no que- | 


ſtion, bur they are alike. Nothing comes immediately from God, | 
bur is pure, perfe?, and uncorrupt, Bur becauſe the ſentitive part in | 
Man bears a great {way, it many times falls out , that by the defi- | 
ciency of the 0rganical parts, the Soul is eclipſed and impriſoned ſo, 

as it cannot appear in the vigour it would ſhew, it the Bodzes com- | 
poſition were perte&, and open. A perfect Soul, in an imperfet? Bo- | 


dy, is like a bright Taper in a dark Lanthory : the fault is not in the ' 


light, bur in the caſe, which curtains it with ſo dull an outſide , as 
will nor let the ſhine be tranſparent, And we may ſee this, even in | 
thoſe that we have known both able and ingenious ; who after a hurt | 
received in ſome viral part, have grown mopiſh, and almoſt inſexſi- 
ble : When the wital paſſages of the ſenſitive and wvegitative are im- 
perfef?, though they extinguiſh nor the zntelleFual, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible, that a thing »ortal, ſhould deſtroy a thing 7mmortal : yer | 
their defects keep it ſo under, asit appeareth not to the outward ap- 
prebenſion, Not mat May hath three diſtin& Souls : for the intelte- 
ffual in Man, containcth the other two : and what are different in 
Plants, Beaſts, and Man ,, are in Man one, and co-un'd together. 

Otherwiſe, he were a plant, and ſevecrally, a brute, and rational. 


| Bur * 
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| Inward, are defets in Nature , and Generation : cither when the 
aFive part, the ſeed, is not perfedt ; or when the autrimental and 
paſſive power tail of rheir ſufficiency, are too abundant, or corrupted. 
And when Maz is of himſclt, from the womb, the malignity of ſome 
humonr may interpoſe the true operation of the ſprrits internal. 
Certainly, thoſe men that we ſee mounting to the Nobleneſs of 
Mind, in Honourable Aftions, are pieces of Natures trueſt work ; 
eſpecially in thcir inward faculties, External defeffs, may be, and 
yet not alwayes hinder the internal powers : as, when they happen 
remoted from the nobleſt parts; elſe they are often cauſes of de- 
bilutation, And theſe are commonly, from the temperature of the | 
Air, from Education, from Dyet, and from Age, and Paſſion, From 
the Air, we ice the Sexuthern people arc liz2hiſome , ingenious , and 
ſubtile, by reaſon of the heat, that rarifies the ſpirits. The Northern 
are ſiower, and more dull, as having them rhiekned with the chill 
colds condenſation, 


L 


bu Temperie Celi, Corpuſque, Animmſque Favatur, | 


Both Soul, and Body, change, by change of 4:7, 


Education hath his force ſeen in every place. If you rravazrl bur | 
from Court, to the Conntrey + or but from a Yillage to an Aca- 
demie - or ice but a Horſe well mannag'd, and avother Reſty in | 
his own fierceneſs, Dyet, no queſtion alters much z cven the giddy 
Airineſs of the French, I ſhall rather impute to their Dyet of Wine, 
and wild Fowl, thento the difference of their Clime, it being ſo near 
{ an adjoyncr to ours, And in England , I believe our much uſe 
of ſtrong Beer, and groſs Fleſh, is a great occaſion of dregging our 
ſpirits, and corrupting them, till they ſhorten life. Age', is alſo a 
changer. Man hath his Zenith, at well in wit, as in ability of body z 
he grows from ſenfe, to reaſon; and then again declines ro dorage, 
and to 1mbectlity, Touth is too young in brain 5 ahd Age again, 
does drain away the ſpirits, Paſſion blunts the edge of conceit - and 
where there is much ſerrow, the mind is dull, and upertetring, 
The ſoul is oppreſſed, and lies languiſhing in an wnſociable lonel;- 
neſs, till ir proves fupid, and inhwmane. Nor do theſe more alter 
the 92ind, then the body. The lamenting Poet purs them both to- 


gether, 
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Jam mihi deterior canis aſpergitur 4145 3 
Famque, meos wultus ruga ſenilis arat, 


Nec Juveni Lnſus, qui platnere, juvant. 

Nec me, fi ſubito videas, cognoſcere poſois ; 
eAtatis falta of tants ruina mee. 

Confiteor, facere hoc annos : ſed & altera cauſa eſt ; 
Anxieras animi, continunſq; Labor, 


Now, colder years, with ſyow my hairs enchaſe : 
And now the aged wrinkle plows my face. 

Now through my trembling joynts, my vigour fails, 
Mirth too, that cheer'd my youth, now novght avails, 
So ruin'd, and ſo alter d am Igrown, 

Thar ar firſt ſehr, I am not to be known, 

Aze one cauſe is : but that which more I find, 

Is pain perpetual, and a troubled mind. 


Tam vigor, & quaſſo languent in torpore wires : | 


Certainly, the beſt is, to weigh every man, as his means have been: 
a man may look in vain for Courtſhip, in a Plow-man ;, or Learning in 
a Mechanick, Who will expe& a lame man ſhould be ſwift in run- 
ning : or, that a ſick man ſhould deliver an 0ration, with a grace, and 
cheerfulneſs ? If I find any man failing in his Manrers,1 will firſt con- 
fider his means, before I cenſurecthe man. And one that is ſhort of 
what he might be, by his ſoth and negligence ; I will think as juſtly 
blameable,as he that our of induſtry has acorn'd his behaviour above 


his means, is commendable, 
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XCVLI. 
of Divination, 


Wi is it Man ſo much covets,as to pry into Natures Cloſet, and 
knows ,not what is to come? yet,if we but conſider it rightly, 
wCeſſhall find it a profitable Providence,which hath ſct our eſt are zn fu- 
zure,ſomerhing in dark and ſhade. If Man doubted not of what Death 
would deliver him to, he would (Icthink) either live more /ewdly, or 
more unhappily, It we knew death were only an end of life, and no 
more z every manfor his own ends,would be a diſturber of the worlds 
peace, If we were certain of torment z thought and fear, wonld make 
our preſent life a death continaal, in the agitations of a rroubled ſoul, If 
we were ſure of Foy, and Glory, we ſhould be careleſs of our living 
well, Certainly, God hath made Mar to dwell in doubt, rhat he mighr 
be awed to Good, by Fear and Expectation. We arc led along by 


Hope, tothe Ends that are appointed us : and by an #ncertain way, 
we come at laſt to a certain end ; which yer we could neither &zow, 
nor avoid, The great Creator wiſely put things to come , in the 


hav and Twilight , that we might neither be over-joyed with 


; the | 
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the certainty of gced;, ror over-much terrified with the aſſurance 
f an unavoidable ill, Ti cough Preſcicxce, and Divination be a God- 
"like Bnality, yer, Lecaulc it can only ll of danger, and rot prevent 
it, the wiſer ſo:r have ever had this Art in neglect, inaiſlike, If Fare 
| be certain,it can be ro goad to know it, becaute we cannct prevent it, 
| If it bewncertain, we Cinch in vain to find cut that which may be. 
| So, citker way we hazzard for unhappineſs. Bis miſer eſſe cupit, 
| quz mala, que witari nen peſcunt, emat preſciie, 1 remember, Ci- 
| cexoreports ir of Cato, tFat he wondrcd Fow Sonth-ſayers could 


| 


— 


fortcar lavghter , when thcy met one another ; they knew they 
uſed foto gril the People, Onething tha is, that (it it were cer- 
zatn) coth mightily diſparage it 3 and this is, Thar ir ſcrs a May over 
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to ſecond cauſes, and puts him off frem Providence, Bur it cannot be 
certain and determinate, Man is not wile enough , to ſcent our the 


; abſtruſe ſteps of Deztie, It is cbſcrved by one,that what Nigidins uſed 


tor defence of his Art (by turning of a Wheel, and marking it twice 
with 77k) hath caſt it all into a vaſt incertainty, . And indecd, 
the minute of Generation, Conception, and Production, arc fo hard 
to know juſtly z the point of place lo hard to find : the An- 
gles, the Aſpedts, and the Conjunttions of the Heavens ſo im- 
foſhble to be caſt right in their influcaces , by reaſon of the rapid 
and Liehtning-like motion of the Sphears ; that the whole Art, tho- 
rowly ſearched and examined , will appear a mcer fallacie and 
deluſion of the wits of Mey, It their Calculations be frcm the ſeven 
Motive Sphears only, tow is there ſuch diffcrcnce in the lives of chil- 
dren torn together, when their oblique motion is ſo flow, as the 
Moon, ( though far more ſpecdy then any of the reſt ) is yet 
akove ſeven and wcnty dayes inter coxrſe? If their calculations 
be by their dizrnal moron, it is impoſhible to colle& the varices 
influences , which cvay tittle of a minute gives, Beſides, in cloſe 
| roemsS , Where the windows arc clozed ; the Fire, Perfumes, con- 
' courſe of people, and the parental humers, bar their operation from 
| the Child. But ſuppoſe there were a Fate transferr'd from the 
| Stars tO Man; Who can read their ſigwifications ? Who hath told 
| their particular predi&t1cns ? Are thcy not all meerly the uncertatn 
conjectures of men , which rarely hit , and often fazl? So in 
Beaſts, in Birds, in Dreams, and all viary Gmens, they are 0n- 
ly the gheffive interpretations of dim-cy'd Man : full of doxbr, 
tull of deceir, How did the Tuſcane Southſayers , and the Phileſo- 
hers that were wiih Julian, diffcr atour the wounded Lion, .pre- 
cnted him, when be wentto invade the Per fans ? How about the 


Lightning that ſlew Fevinianwus,and his two Horſes ? Yet of the reſt, 


I believe there is more {rcm the Stars,then theſe other obſervations : 
bur this is then for | apoin mnclinations , not tor particular events : 
Thoſe are ſure in thc hands and Cabines of the Almighty : and none 
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but Prophets that he inſpires, are able to reveal them, The ſecureſt | 


| 
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| way is to live well , then we may be ſure of a fair end, and a paſſable | 
' way. He thar lives vertuouſly, needs not doubt of finding a happy | 
| Fate, Let my life pleaſe God, and I am ſure, the ſucceſs ſball plcaſe* 
me. Fertue and Yice are both Prophets 3 the one , of certain goed; 


the other, or of pain, or penitence. | 
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That 'tis beſt increaſing by a little at once, 


| 


Here is no ſuch prevalent workman, as ſedulity , and diligence. 
| A man would wonder at the mighry things , which have been 
done by degrees, and gentle augmentations, And yet there are, that 
are over-ready in the waycs of pleaſizg and /abour, When diligence 
reaches to humour and flattery, it grows poor, and un-neble : And 
when to Pride and Curioſity, it then looſes his praiſe, So the Prieſt | 
of Ammon would needs ſalute Alexander as a God : and Protogenes | 
ſpent ſeven years, in drawing Falyſ#s, and his Dog : And a King of | 
Perfia, woulds needs, for a Preſent, adulterate Roſes with an artful | 
ſmell. When theſe twoare avoided, Diligence and Moderation are the | 
beſt ſteps, whereby to climb ro = excellency. Nay, itis rare if there | 
| be any other way, The Heavens ſend not down their rain in floods, 
but by drops, and dewy diſtillations. A man is neither good, nor wiſe, 
nor r:ch,at once : yer ſoftly creeping up theſe hills, he ſhall every day 
berter his proſped 3 till at laſt, he gains the top. Now he learns a 
| Vertwe, and Tow he damns a Yice. An hour in a day may much pro- | 
fit a man in his ſtudy 5 when he makes ir ſtint and cuſtom, Everv 
| | year ſomething laid up, may in time make a ſtock great. Nay, it 
a man does but ſave, he ſhall increaſe ; and though whenthe grains 
| are ſcarter'd, they be next to nothing : yer together, they will ſwell 
the ' heap. A poor man once found the tag of a Point , and put 
it in the lap of his s&irt : one asked him , What he could do with | 
it > He anſwers, Vhat I find all the year, (though ir be never fo 
litle) I lay it up at home; till the years ends ; and withall rogcther, I | 
every New-years day add a Diſh to my Cupboard, He that has 
the patience to attend ſmall profits, may quickly grow to thrive and 
purchaſe : they be cafier to accompliſh , and come thicker, 
So , he that from every thing colle&s ſomewhat , ſhall in rimc | 
ger a Treaſury of Wiſdom. And when all is done, fot Man, this is 
the beſt way. It is for God, and for Omniporency , to do mighty 
things in a moment : but, degreeingly to grow to grearnefs, is the | 
courle” that he hath left for May, . And indeed, to gain any thing, 
5 adouble work. For, firſt, it muſt remove the hinderances ; next, 
| | it muſt aſſume the advantage. All good things that concern 


Man, |; 
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Man, are in {uch a declining Eſtate, that without perpetual v1z1- 
lancy, whey will reſide, and tall away. But then there is a Recom- 
pence, Which cvcr tollows 1ndnſtry : it evcr brings an Income , that 
ſweerens the toi, I have often found: hurt of 7dlenefs 51 bur never 
| of a lawful buſineſs. Nay, that which is not profitable in ir (clf, is 
yet made ſo , by being imployment : and when a Man has once 
accuſtomed himſelf ro buſraeſ, he will think it pleaſure, and be 
athamcd of eaſe, Polemon, ready to dye, would needs be laid in 


—— 
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| is haſte to hide him 3 Icſt (as he ſaid) it ſhould ſee him lying. 
| Beizdes, when we gain this way, Practice grows into Habit : and 
{ by doing {o a while, we grow to do fo for ever. It alſoconſtitutes a 
longer laſtingneſs. We may obſcrve, thoſe Creatures that are long- 
| cſt in attaining their herght, arc longeſt in declining. Man is twenty 
gears increaling, and his lite is fourſcore : but the Sparrow , that is 
fledge ina moneth, is dead in a year, He thar gets an Eſtate, will keep 
it better, then he that fixds it. I will never think to be perfect ar 
once. 1f I find my ſelf a gainer at the years end, it ſhall ſomething 
comfort me, that Iam proceeding. 1 will every day labour to do 
ſomething that may mend me 3 though it be not much, it will be 
the ſurcr done, It I can keep Yice under, and win upon that which 
i5 c0od, (though it be bur a lictle at once) 3 I may come to be berter 
in time, 


XCVIIL 
Of God, and the Air. 


Or Maz to pray atight, is needful : but how to pray fo, is diff- 

© crit, We mult neither mif-conceive of God, nor are we able 

rightly ro conceive him. We are told, he is a Spirit - and who can 
tell what a Spirit is > Can any mantell that, which no man ever 
ſaw > Man isable only to comprehend viſible ſubſtances z what is in- 
viſible, and ſpiritual, he can but gueſs and rove at. Spirit is a word, 
found out for Man to mask his 12norarce in : and what he does 
not know, he calls it by that name. When we ſpeak of God, we 
are to bclicve an «b/quity - bur then , how are we able to con- 
ccive that this #61quity is > I ſpeak to Reaſon , not Faith; for 1 
know, this belicverh what it ſees not : Yet, ſomething to help Na- 
ture and Reaſon, I would wiſh a man to conſider the Ar, It is eve- 
ry where : not a vacunm inthe whole XNatwra rerwm + nay, you 
cannot evade it: Dig the moſt condenſed Earth, and it is at 
the point of your Spade - you can ſee nothing, bur before you ſee 
it, is open to the 47; and yet this Air , akthough you know, 
you 


” — 


his Grave alive ; and ſ{ccinz the Sun ſhine , he calls his friends | 
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| you cannot ſce, Ir is alſo inviolable : caſt a ſtone, and you make | 
| no hole in't : nay, an Arrow cannot pierce it : it clozcth again, and | 
| there is no track lcfr, Nay, there be Philoſophers that will cell you, 
| the progreſſive motion of a ſtone calt, when the haxd has left it, is 
| from the Air it ſelt : that thutting tuddenly after, and Nature impa- 
| tient of a wacuity, it docs with a ceadive power, thruſt it ſtill for- 
[ 

| 


ward, till it paſſes againſt zpſ{tutive Nature, who made it, to in- 
cline to the Center, Nor is it corruptible, We ſpeak talfly, when 
we ſay , the Ar infetteth. They are unwholſome Yapours and 
Exhalations , that prtrid things breathe out; and theſe, beigg 
carryed by the motive wind and ar, flyc about, and infed, through 
their rarity and rhinneſs, The Atr it {clt ever clarifies : and is al- 
waycs working out that 2aizt , which would mix with it. Next, | 
we can do nothing , but the Air is privy to't : even the as of 
lightleſs Clozets , and the thick-curtain d beds , arc none of them 
done without it. When Drogenes ſaw a Woman bow ſo much 
| to the Altar, as ſhe left her back-parts bare ; he asked her., if ſhe 
were not aſhamed, be be {o immodeſt to the Gods behind her, Nay, 
our very thoughts , which the Devil (though he be the ſubtilleſt 
of all malevolent ſpirits) cannot know, are not framed withour 
| this air, Every breath we take, tt goes unto Our *heart, to cool 
ir. Our Veins, our Arteries, our Nerves, our inmoſt Marrow, are 
all vivified by thcir participation of Air : and ſo indeed is every 
thing that the world holds 3 as it this were the Soul thar gave 1t 
livelihood. Fiſhes, tough they breathe nor perceptibly, yer we ſce, 
the want of Ar kills them f as when a /ozg Froſt ſhuts up a Pond in 
Ice, Even Plants, which are but Yegetatives, will not grow in Caves, 
where the motive and ſtirring Air is barred from them, We 
may often obſerve , moreover 3 that Heat and Moiſture is the 
only cauſe of all Generation : and theſe are the qualities proper 
to the Air alone, Now, I would not with a Max to compare 
' God, the Creator, with this Element, which is but a Creature : but 
let him conſider of theſe propertics, and then by way of eminencie, 
ler him in his Sox! ſer God above, and ſce if by this way , he climb 
| not nearer Deitie, then he (hall by any other, If this be ſo univerſal, 
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why may he not by this, think of a Spirit more diffuſive and ubiqut- 
; tary? That which Ovid writ of Poets, may be applyed to all the 
ar” þ and come ſomething near to this purpoſe, 


Eſt Deus in nobis, ſunt & commercia Celi, 
Sedibus eAtheress Spiritms ille venit. 


In us Ged dwels, Heaven our acquaintance is, 
His Spirit flows through Azry influences, 
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Certainly by this way , it is not fo dithcule for Reaſon to 
' CONCEit. | 
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conceix an Omnipreſence : and if we have this, we may by it 
peer at his Ozmiſcience and Ommnipotence too : for the one is as 
hard to conceive, as the other, Suint Auguſtine when he has 
rold us, that God is not an Objee? perceiveable by any of the 
Outward Senſes, ſayes ; Tamen aliquid eſt, quod ſentire facile eſt, 
explicare non pojſibile, So the wayes of God, in Scripture , are com- 
parcd to the flight of an Zagle in the Ayr, which no tnan can either 
traceor know, Surely therefore, when we are to ſpeak to him, the 
beſt is, butmbly to intreat his Spirtr to inſpire ours in the way, and 
apptchenſion that may beſt pleaſe him, He is beſt able, by 
his ſecret immiſſiow, to dire us the way he does beſt approve of. 
And this cannot chuſe but comfort the Good, when they know, the 
Searcher of the heart and reyns is with them , and beholds them. 
From this, I will leatn to cheer my ſelf in ſufferizgs, and ro-rctrain 
from z/l, even in private, How can man think to a& his i{ unſcen, 
when GOD ſhall, like the Azr be circumſpiciows round about 


him ? Ir is not poſſible, that ſuch a Majeſty ſhould either not defend 
| the Innocent, or permit an i# unpuniſhed, 
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XCIX. 


Of Contentment. 


"= that preach Contentment to all, do but teach ſome how 


| chideher but for ##rmaring,' It is nor a faultto ſtrive to better our 
| Eſtates + which yet we ſhould never do, it we reſted fully content þ 


to dwell in miſerie : unleſs you will grant Content Deſire, and | 


| 


with what we cnjoycd for the preſent, God hath alotted May a mo- \ 
tive mind, which is ever climbing to more perfettion, or falling in- 
» a lower Vice, Certainly, that Context which is without deſiring 
+more, 15 a kind of fault in any. Perfedtion is ſet in that height, 
TIES 
' thar—is impoſhble morial bodied man, ſhould ever reach the 


' Crown >) Yet he ought ſtill ro be aiming atir, and with an inds- ! 


| ſtriows proſecution, perſevere inthe rifing way. We cannot be too 
| covetous\of Grace z we may well labour for more accompliſhments : 


| and by lawful wayes, and for good intents, there is no doubr, but | 


| *tis lawfhl to deſire to increaſe, even in texporal wealth, Certainly, 

Man ſhquld be bur a dull Zareh,to fir ſtill and rake the preſent: with- 
cu ie Foy , or Complaint : without either fear, or appetite, 
In this, F like not Ari#ippms his Dodtrine, who is hot in perſwading 
{wen, ncither to be troubled at whar is paſt 3 nor to thipk of what 


| the Principal Guards of Man, For, though itbe true, that nothing 


is to come, This were quite to vilifie Providence : who is one on! 


|. 


is ſo certain, bur that it may ſometimes fail : yer, we ſee , it fel- 
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' dom docs : and even Probability is almolt certain. Let not Man fo 


| what he does enjoy : but by a ca/m and fair conrſe, las a mind 


| diſcontent , as to repinc at any thing , that docs betall him. Let 
| him take the preſent patiently , joyfully , thankfully, Bur let him 
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| leep in conters, as that he neglc& the means to make himſelf more | 
; happy and bleſſed : nor yer when the contrary of what he look't for | 
comes, let him murmur or repine at that providence, which dilpos'd. 
it to crols his cxpe&ation, I like the man, that is never content wirh | 


{till riſing to a higher happineſs - Bur I like not him, thar is ſo much 


{ſtill be ſoberly in zeſt for better : and indeed, it is impoſſible ro 
find a life ſo happy here, as that we ſhall not find ſomething , we | 
would adde ; ſomething, we would take away. The world it iclt, is | 
not a Garden, wherein all the Flowers of Foy are growing : nor | 
can one man injoy them. If it were, that all wcre here, we may | 
queſtionleſs conclude ; that there 15 no abſolute contentment here be- | 
low. Nor can we in reaſon think there ſhould be : ſince whatſoever | 
is created, was created tending to ſome end; and till it arivcs at 
| that, it cannot be tully at reſt. Now we all know, Godto be the 
'end, to which the ſoul tends: and «ll it be dilmanacled of the | 
| clogging fleſh, ir cannot approach the -preſezce of ſuch purity, ſuch 
lory : when it meets with God, and is united to him, who is the 
pring, and ſource of all true happineſs 5 then it may be calm, and 
pleaſed, and quiet : till then, as Phyſitzans hold of health , that the 
beſt is but Neutrality : So it is of happineſs, and content, inthe ſoul: 
Nay, the moſt abſolute content man can enjoy , in his corruptible 
razgs Of earth, is indeed, bur lefler difcontentment : That which we 
find here moſt perfect, is rather meer Utopian , and Imaginating, 
then real, and ſubſtantial + and is ſooner found falling from a Poets 
pen, then any way truly enjoyed by him, that ſwims in the deepeſt 
ſtream of pleaſure ; and of theſe, in ſteadoft many, you may rake 
that one of Martials : 


Vitam que faciunt beatiorem 
Fucundiſſime Martialts, hec fon [4 
Res non parta labore, ſed relifta' ys 
« Non ingratus Azer, Focws perenns, 
' Lis numquam, Togarara, Mens quietd, 
Vires ingenue, Salubre Corpus, 
Pygdens Simplicitas, pares Amict, 
Convidtus facils, fine arte menſa ; 
Nox non- ebria , [ed foluta curs : 
Non triſtis tor, attamen pudicus : 
Somnus, qui faciat breves tenebras, 
L2uod ſis, eſe velis, nihilq; malts : 
Summunm nec metuas diem, nec optes. 
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Things that can bleſs a /ife, and pleaſe, | 
Sweerelt Martial, they are theſe : * 
A ſtore well left, not gain'd with zo, | 
A houſe thine own, and pleaſant ſoy!, 
No ſtrife, ſmall fate, a mind art peace , 
Free ſtrength, and limbs free from diſeaſe, 
Wiſe Innocence, friends like and good, 
Unarted-meat, kind neighbourhood, 
No drunken reſt, from cares yer free ; 
No ſadning ſponſe, yet chaſte to thee : 
Sleeps, that long nights abbreviate, 
Becaule 'tis liking, thy wiſh't State : 
Nor fear'd, gor joy d, at deathor fate. 


Cn ee i cms - 


| But where ſhall you find a man thus ſeaſoned > if it be for a 
while, it Jaſts not : but by one, or other acc:dent, he is roſſed iy the 
waving world, And this made Diogenes reſolve ; unto proces Fed 
oppoſe his confidence, and reſolutzon ; to the Law, Nature z and to 

' his Aﬀedtions, Reaſon, This was 200d, but not well : we have Grace, 

' and Scripture for a better guide then Naryye, 1 would be ſo content 

; with what have, asI would ever think the preſent beſt : but then 

| T would think ir beſt,but forthe preſent : becauſe,whenſoeverlT look 

| forward, I ſtill ſee better 3 to arrive at which my ſox! will long, and 
| covet, The ſoul that by but half an eye ſees GO D, will never be 
| bur winging, till ſhe alights on Him, 
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How he muſt live, that lives well. 


em 


\ }, rar negle&ts his duty to himſelf , his neighbour; 'Or 
his God ; halts in ſomething , that ſhould make lite com- 
mendable, For our ſelves, we need order : for our neighbour, Cha- 
rity 3 and for our God, our Reverence, and Humility : and theſe are 
ſo certainly linked one to another, as he that lives orderly , cannot 
bur be acceptable, bothro G OD, and the World, Nothing jars 
the Worlds Harmony, like men that break their ranks, One tur- 
bulent ſpirit will diflentiate even the calmeſt Kingdom, We may 
ſee the beaury of order, in nothing more, then in ſome Princely 
Proceſſion : And though indecd, the circumſtances , and complements 


— 


belonging to Stare, be nothing to Better government 3 yer by a 
ſecret working in the minds of men, they add a Rewerence to 
State : and awe, the (clfe-looſe) rabble, Sce a Ring in Parliament, 
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and his Nobles (ct about him : and {ce how mad he ſhows thar 
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wildly dances out of his 766, Such is Map, when be ſpurns at the 
Law he lives under : Nay, when te gives kimſclt lcave to rranſereſ, 
he muſt needs put others out of thcir way : and ke that diſorders 


himſelf firſt, ſhall trouble all the company. Did evcry man keep his | 
own life ; what a concord in Mufick would a Werld, a Kinzdim, a 


City, a Family be > But bcing lo infinitely disjoyntcd, it is neceſſary | 


ſome ſhould help it, and be charitable, If no man (ſt ould repair 
the breac hes, how ſoon would all Iye flancd in demoliſkments ? 
Love is ſo excellent , that though ir be bur to: ons ſelf alone , 
yet others ſhall partake and find the bexefir, Pofterity will be the 


berter for the Baggs that the Coverow koarded up for kimfclf, Bur | 


| 


| 


| 


when a man ſhall be cvcr ſtriving ro do the world a conrieſie , his | 
love is ſo much the more thank-worthy, by how much the g0od is | 
larger. Without Charity , a man cannot be ſociable : and take | 
away that, and there is little elſe, that a man has to Co in theworld, 


How pleaſant can good 6c»pany make his lite beneath > Certain- 
ly, if there be any thing ſweet in meer Hamianity , it is in the in- 


zerconrſes of beloved ſociety, when every one ſball be each otters + 
Connſellouy, cach others friend, and Mine, and Solace, And ſuch. 


a pleaſant life as this, I raketo be the beſt pleaſing, both roGod and 
Man. Nor yet can this be truly pleaſant, unleſs a man be careful 
tQ give to GOD the hononr that be ows him. When a Mar ſhall do 


theſe, and perform his duty to his Maker 3 he ſhall find a peace with- | 


in, that ſhall fit him for whatſocvcr falls, He ſhall not fear him- 
ſelf : for he knows his courſe is Order. He ſhall not fear the 
world : for he knows he hath done nothing, that has angcr'd ir 
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He ſhall nor be afraid of Heaves ; for he knows, he there (hall find | 


the favour of a Servant, of a Son 3 and be proteted againſt the ma- 
lice and the ſpleen of Hell, Lerme live thus, and I care not, though 
the world ſhould flout my Innocence : 1 wiſh but to obey Saint Bey- 


»ard, then I know I cannot bur be happy , both telow, and after, | 
Tu qui in Congregatione es, bene vive, erdinabiliter, ſociabiliter gr | 


humilitey : ordinabiliter tibi, ſociabiliter proximo, humiliter Deo, 


Omma Deo, 
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| Divine, Moral, Political, 


I. | 
Of Idle Books. 


I DLE BOOKS arethe l:centiate follies of 
| the Age 3 thar,likea corrupt air ; infef# whereſo- 
| ever they come. Some are ſimple; and theſe,be- 
ſides making the Author ridiculons , ſeldome 
Eurt the Reader with more then loſſe of time - 
| For it he hathany ſenſc he will grow wiſcr by 
_ _—— :. fy ht i pred him : as drunkards are 
oftencured by ſeeing the beaſtlineſſe of others that are ſo, He 
hath extream ill luck , ther rakes pains ro be laugh'd at ; when he 
might at once both have ſpared his labour , and preſerved his cre- 
dir. Pur he thathath nor Judgment to cenſure his own, will hardly 
come to be mended bv admonition, And befides; the leaſt caution 
is robe given of theſe, For a man will no more dwell in one of theſe 
then a Travailer of quality,will lodg in an Alehouſe or Booth, It was 
Cicere's, Leftionem ſine ulla deleftatione negligo, He hated reading 
where no pleaſure dwelt. As cobwebsrheſe,by rhem tharare Near 
will be {wept away, and if they hang (till they catch bur only flyes. | 
Another ſort arc wanton and laſcivions;and theſe like rank fleſh 
unſalted , when they ſhould prove wholoſome food , they carry a | 
; taint that poyſens , ſo inthe end they cnliven only Fermine; and do 
beget bur ſtench, *Tis true, Wit is naturally readjer at this then a- 
ny other Themie , Yer the beſt is never obſcene, As the dry light is 
the pareſt , ſois wit, when iris rerſe and /pruce withour the ful- 
ſomneſs of ungentile language, The old Law forbad the tonch of | 
Aa 2 os 
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any thing that was unclean, A man may know that hand to have 


need of waſhing , from berwixt whoſe fingers the Ink thar drops is 


moſt part ill-bred perſons are the molt debanch't, Civility is the 
Correttion of manners : And though it ſuch works ſhould be quaznt 
in Language , yet are they but as »nſavonry breaths perfumed , 
there is only amore pretious ſtink, which certainly ſhewes either 
what the Converſation hath been , or what the Inclination is:For 
more. then ſpeech , is the pen, the minds interpreter. As the brea- 
kite out of 7:ch and Blains ſhewthe body is not cleer : ſo leeſe 


ons of a corrupted mind, ſtain'd with the wnſeaſonedneſſe of the 
© err | 
Yet doubtleſſe if we reſpet# humane ſociety , writings that are 


Yet Printing is akind of perpetuity , and carryeth to future ages 
both the Authors malice and the parties infamie that is traduced. 
A book.that brands a perſon with 1ndignities , is his Zots wife in 
a pillar of ſalt : It remaines a Monument of diſgrace, The malitions 
writer islike the Bee, Animam in wulnere ponit : he puts his ſoul 


thers, Multi cum aliis maledicunt, ſibi ipſis convitium facinnt, 
abſent , though provok'r by paſſion : bur to diſplay 4 mans malice 


race ) 

cannot make amends ſufficient , for admit he does retrat# in 
publick he is not ſure all that ſaw his firſt book fhall come to read 
his aſt. And then what caſe is he inthat dyes in divulging preme- 
ditated wrong, As witches paſſe by all the wholeſome ſimples of the 


So the ſpiteful pen picks our only the vices and corruptions of men, 
bur leaves their ver;ues buryed and untouched , which juſtly bur 
remembred might balance all their failings. Like Toads they ga- 
ther up only the vexome of the garden: and as our gold-finders 
they have the honour in the night and darkneſſe to dive in ſtench 
and Excrements, Bur above all to abuſe the dead is moſt deadly 
The dead is as the Fatherleſſe and Widow , whoſe cauſe becauſe 
they want defenders God himſelf will vindicate, How below the 
gahaniy ot man 1s it, tO tyrannize upon the undefexſible and ſenſe- 
eſſe > The brave ſoul ſcornes advantages, 1s it reaſonable in 
| Armes to fight againſt the naked> To meet my enemy without a 
Weapon is his protedtion , if I be provided, The dead are tame- 
ly paſſive , andſhould the diſhonour of them be tolerated , what 
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foul. Yitious or a Clowne is his Chara#er at beſt: bur for the: 


— — 


and #urinſ'd expreſſions are the purulent and ſpurcitions exhalati- | 


ſeandalons are worſe then theſe, *Tis-a kind of barbarouſneſſe in 


death unto the dead : for though both be alive ar the publiſving Li 


into the wound he makes, and drowns himſelf for ever after : For | 
the venome which he vexts himſclt , lazics his reputation with: ©- | 


was an obſervation of Sexeca's. "Tis unnoble to trraduce the | 


in writing , 15 deliberate wickedneſſe 3 ro which (with his own dif- | 
g > ſents his hand and ſeal ; and docs an injury. for which 


earth , and gather only poyſonons and banefull for their Sorceries: | 


I —— 
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marry 


fame could reſt #nblaſted in the her is Cettainly that per is ill 

made , thatinſtead of catring a clect letter , leaves a blor, Wheii 
| 
| 
| 


| Azeſulans waspreſented with Zyſanders trerfonable Letters, and 
| was about ro'read them in rhe head of his Army, he was told Ly- 
| ſander was ' dead: and this rook him off his purpoſe. He beats the | 
| br and Combats Ghoſts, that wounds he departed fro, | 
| fe, 

| Next to thefe are the Herericall, Theſe ſerd "the world With 
Tares , like ill plants ina good ground, if they be let grow to ſeed, 
they ſow themſelves , and perpernuate their corrtiptions to. afret ge- 
nerations. The” Heretiqne muſt necds be obſtinats find arfogant , 
for by preſutming on his ownſexſe , he grows Iacorrigible, He is 
the higheſt Papal man in'the World. Fot he ſets ip himſelf 4- 
bove the Church and all her Doctors, Whileke crys dow others 
for infallible, he lifts himſelf up to be ſo, His preſumption 
muſt needs be aft , that builds more oh his own Tenet , then up- 
on the watnre judgment of all the ſubtefive Fathers, As if God 
had revealed more to him ,/ then to all the pillars arid propagators 
of his Charch, If he will have liberty given hitn to maintain his 
own opinions, Why ſhould not Reaſo# telf himthat .orhers will 
expett the like for themſclves, Saint Auguſtine rells' 11s that he is 
an Heretique Qui pro 0 qty we Commodi, & mtaxirie gle- 
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how infinitely does he offerfd , who will byaſſe Gods Truths, is 
deſcend and bow them to his corrupreyl Benefft : He raiſes himſel 


from generation to generation. And,which is worſt 6f all , he i 


then the meer Pagan forgor himſelf ro be man, Te is a frangs 


bred cannor but abhominate | 
| Heaven , thar makes himſelf roo familiar with the Deity, He var 
| pours away his ſoul in air tharby his pe of rongue Would calt a 
 diferace upon God, If man comipadted of Infirmytits be ſo Fe 
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| 
lous of his Honowr , that with the! hazard of his life , he dares | 
duck him that ſtaines it ; How will God that made man with this 
Fealouſie , be zealows of his own - honour by puniſhing ſuch as 
wildly do deſpiſe it > How infinitely will the yr amis of the 
Fewes cry. down the looſe neglet# of our times ? Profaneneſſe is bur 
a little leſſe darin «145.7 Np at hearing this, they uſ'd to 
be ſo extaſi'd vw, impaſſion'd ,\as preſently to tear their garments: 
ſoSt. Paxl , and St. Barnabas, in Afts the 14th. Such Reverence 
had they tothe Name of Ged , thatthey heldir an effence to think 


ment to make 7»famy crernall, 


of him in any Noyſome place, Every day was the mouth to be 
waſh'd, leſt Gods Name ſhould come out of a os place, And 
in a ſtool-Room they were all left-handed becauſe with the right 
they wrote the name of God and Angels, Shall the Clay grow tn- 
ſolent againſt the potter, orthe worm offer to perk ic up ar the face 
of Man > Beware of the profane and ſcorner. He that weglef#s 
God will makeno ſcruple of betraying Man. If he fits looſe to | 


Heaven , hewill never hold firm to Earth , but for himſelf will | 
forſake his Friends, -having done fo already ro God, thar yet gives | 
him all. Any of theſe are the plague in paper,which he is in much | 
danger ofcatching that comes bur between the ſheets, Nor can 
he offend alone. A corrupt Book is an Amphiſbena: A Serpem 
headed at either end 3 one bites him that reades, the other ftings 
him that writes, Forif I be corrupted by his pen, the guils 
grows his, as well as zine, althoygh the grave holds him, 1 
will not wrize, leſt I hurt my ſelf, and poſterity, I will not read 
leaſt Ihurt my ſelf and Predeceſſors ; They that dye of the peſti- 
lence are not lefle infefions laid forth , then when they are alive. 
The body of that wickedneſſe ſhewes poyſon , which continues | 
working longer then life, and when all the ſenſe is gone. Afoo- | 
liſh Sexzexce dropt upon paper ſetts folly ona Hill and is a monu- | 
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I I. 
Of Humility. 


E E that means to build laſting, muſt lay his foundation 

| 4 low: As in moory grounds they ered their Houſes upon piles 
driven deep into the ground : So when we have to doe with men 
that are bogey and rotten, our Converſation would be unſound and ' 
ener » If it were not founded upon the Graces of Hwmility, 
which by reaſon of their /lenderneſſe pierce deep and remain firm, 
The proud man,like the early ſhoots of a new-fell'd Coppice thruſts 


our fullof ſap,greex in leaves and freſh in colour 3 but bruiſes and | 
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breaks with evcry wind, is nipt with every little cold, and being | 
rop-heavy, is wholly unfit for uſe. Whercas the humble man re- 
rains it in the roor, can abide the Winters killing blaſts , the ruf- 
fling concuſhons of the wind,and can indure far more then that which 
docs appear ſo flouriſhing, Like the Pyram,he hath a large founda- 
dation, whereby his height may be more Eminent, and till the 
higher he is, the leſſer doth he draw art the top 3 -as if the nearer | 
Hcaven, the ſmaller he muſt appear. And indeed, the nigher Man 
| approachcth to Celeſtials, and the more he doth conſider God , he 
ſces the more to make himſelf wile in his own cſtecm, When the 
Falco fiycs higheſt , ſhe leſſens her ſelf moſt, and by ſo doing, 
; hath the more command of her game. And then this uſually falls 
our, That he which values himſclf leaſt, ſhall by others be prized 
; moſt, Natzre {wells when ſhe meets a check 5 but ſubmiſſion in us 
| to others, begets ſubmiſion in others to us, Force does but com- 
; pel our bodies , when Civility and Manſuerude does calm and 
captivate even the rugged temper of the rude and boyſterows, and 
| like a gentle Lezitive, diſſipates and aſſwages the Tumors of the 
; moſt elared Mind, Humility is the foot-ſtoel, without which Man 
can hardly gct upto the bed of Hononr, The proud man is cer- | 
rainly a fool ; I am ſure, Jer his parts be what they will, in be- 
| ing proud, he is {o. One thing may afſuredly perſwade us of the 
| Excellency of Hamility, It is ever found to dwell moſt with men 
| that are moſt ga#Hant, *Tis a flower that proſpers not in lean and 
| barren ſoils, but in a groand that's rich, it ouriſhes and is beauti- 
' ful, Give me a man that's humble out of judgement, and I can 
find him full of all parts, Charles the fafth, was as brave in holg- 
ing the Candle to his departing Viſitams, as when he was zroop'd 
about with his Yidoriows Officers, The Legiflative Monarch Moles, 
that was the firſt and greateſt Divine, Stuteſ-man, Hiſtorian, Philoſs-\ 
phcr,and Poet, whoas a valiant General, led 7ſrael our of Egypr, was | 
rcnown'd with Miracles,that could row] up the waves to paſs his men, 
and ttzmble them down again upon his Encmies,was a Type of Chriſt, 
lyled afriend of God,and (as Fecleſiafticus tell us) beloved hoth ef Gad 
and men © yer was l.c mak aboveall that were upon the face ofthe 
Earth, Andleaft cur prod duſt ſhouldthink ita diſparage mentto be 
bamble, we arc commanded by our Saviour to learn it of him, who 
tells us the Lencfit will be, reſt 70 our fouls, We are ſent to the 
Piſmire for 1:aufirygoibe Lyon for valour go the Dove for Innocence, 
to the Serpent for Wiſdrm ;, but for Humility unto Ged himſelf, asan 
attribute mcre peculiar to bis Excellence : And crTTUY , it we| 
ſhall but cearcplate him, we ſhall find him able for all , cither 
| that we can, r, canr.ot cConcive : yet by his up-holding and ſub- 
levaminous Providence, according to his meer will he orders, guades | 
and governs all, No man cvcr loſt eſteem with wiſe men, by ſoop-| 
ing to an honeſt lowneſs when there was occaſion, 1 have known a 
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great Duke to ferch in wood to his Inferiors fire 3 and a General | 
| of Nations, deſcending to a Foot-mans cffhice in lifting up the! boot 
| of a Coach: yet never thought it an cclipſe to cither of their dig- 

nities. The Text does give it to the Publicans dejettednefs rather 
then to the Phariſees boaſting. That ſhip waiits Ballaſt that floats 
upon the top of the waters : and he may well be ſuſpected to be de- | 
fedtive within, that would pull on reſpect to himſclt by his undue | 
| dſuming it. Whatis that man worſe that Jets his 7ferior go be- | 
| ore him > The folly is in him that takes it when nor due : bur | 
| the prudence reſts with him, that in the ſerexereſs of his own worth 
| 


| © Tt 


does not walze it. In ſhows of State, the meanceſt marches firſt, | 
I am not troubled, if my Dog;out-runs me. The Sx chides nor | 
| the morning Star , though it preſume to uſher day before him. 
| My place is only where 1 am ar preſent ; but that wherein I am ' 
not, is not mine. While the proud man buſtles in the ſtorm, and ' 
begets himſelf Enemies, the humble peaccably paſſes in the ſhade 
unenvy'd. The full ſayl over-ſcrs the Veſlel, which drawn in, may | 
make the voyage proſperous, VVho is't that pitties Haman, when 
only Mordecaies uprightneſs in the gate ſhall ſicken him, He ſure | 
is queaſie ſtomack't, that muſt per, and puke, ar ſuch a trivial cir- 
cumſtance, Humility prevents diſturbance. It rocks debate a leep, | 
and keeps men in continued peace, Men reſt not while they ride | 
in fate, or hurry it in a furious charge : but when they humble | 
themſelves to the Earth, or a Conch, refreſhing fleep does then be- | 
calm their toyls and cares, When the two Goats on a narrow | 
| Bridge met over a dcep ſtream , was not he the wiſer rhar lay 
| down for the other to paſs over him,-then he that would rather | 
hazard both their lives by contending > he preſerv'd himſelf from | 
danger, and madethe other become debtor ro him for his ſafety, | 
| I will never think my ſelf diſparag'd, either by preſerving peace, | 
| or doing good. He is charitable, that out of Chriſtian ends can be | 
content to part with his de: bur he that would rake it from me, 
| _— not me ſo much as he does himſelf. I have ever thought 
it Indiſcretion to wye it in continved ſtrife : Prevailing is but wi- 
| cory in part ; his pride may ſtill remain unconguer'd, If Ibe ſb- | 
dued ; beſide my ſhame, I purchaſe his conremptto boot, When yeeld- | 
ing out of prudence, triumphs over all, and brings him in ro be 
mine, I hadrather be accounted too much humble, then eſtecmcd | 
a little proud : That tends to werine and wiſdom z this to diſhonour | 
and vice, Everfin Gold the iiffeſt is the baſeſt ; but the pure, by | 
being dudtible, keeps whole, | 
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| of Religion and Morality. 


a” : ; 8 op 
O render a. man perfe##; there is requiſite both Relrgitn 
and Nature x thatis, Faith:and Mordlity. But ſome - will 
tell me, there needs bur one's; Kelzgion comprehends boths: And 
certainly, the Chriflian Religion purely praftiſed, will do ſo5 tor | 
it redfifies and confirms the Law of Nature 3 and purging man from 
. corruption by faith,. preſents him juſtified, and a fulfiler of the Law, 
which Nature cannot -do. . Rel;g10n more properly reſpe@s the | 
| ſervice of, Ged ; yer takes care of Man too; Morality looks moſt 
.to our coxverſation with men : yet leaves us not when we come to 
God and Religion, 1: contels, 1 underſtand hot, why ſome of our 
Divines have ſo much cry'd down Morality, 'A Morai man” with 
ſome, is bur another word for a Reprobate : Whereas truly, Charrty | 
and probability would induce us to think, That whoſoever is morally 
honeſt is ſo out of conſcience ih obediexce to the commands of God,and 
the 1nſtintments of. Nature; ſo framed and qualified by God him- 
ſelf, rather then out of ſiniſter, lower,or leſs noble ends : And there- 
fore, I kold itto be moſt true, that as true Religion cannot be 
without Morality; no more can Morality that is tight, be withour 
Religion, 1 leok upon it as the Primitive and Everlaſting Law 
_ and Religion of man : which, inſtamped in his ſoul. at his Creation, 
[, is a Kay arifing fromthe 1mage of God, Till the Law was given, 
what Xeligits bad he tut his own Morality , for almoſt 2000 years ? 
It was the worlcs Religion. What was it elſe that raught man to 
pray, and hymble himiclt to a Dezty z; when he had done amiſs, 
to make Offerteries to appeaſe an angred God-head z and to think 
of wayes of expiation ? And when the Law was promulgated in 
Tables of ſtone to ſhew the perpernity of it z Was it not-rhe ſame 
reduced to litcral Preceprs, which even in the worlds Infancy was 
written inthe hearts of man> The Fudicial and Ceremonial Law 
of the Fews:, we ſee aboliſht at onr. Saviovrs coming, Bur the | 
Decalogue, becauſe 'tis Moral, Folds, Ve find it alſo barcly Pre- 
ceptive and Imperial. Do this, or, Do not do this, withour a reaſon 
given (unleſs in ſ6me out of the conſequence) becanſe being Moral 
there needed none. The reaſon was in cach mans. heart before : 
not only among the Fews, but the Geytiles alſo. It was the Wni- , 
verſal Religion of the world , which God ar firſt gave man : 
So pregnant in the minds of all ; Thar it was ſufficient in ſome good | 
meaſure to curb the looſe exorbitancies of depravtd Natnre , and 
lead her up towards her duty. What Barbarow Heathen con- 
demns not in his Conſcience, what the Law prohibits ; or applauds | 
Bb nor ) 
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not what it does command ? Of this the great Apoſtle ſpake, 
where he tells us ; That when the Gentiles, which have not the 
Law, do yet naturally the things contained in the Law , they are 
a law to themſelves. Even Reaſon, which is Nature, leads a man 
up to Religions Palace, though it ſhow us'not all the private rooms 
within ir, It brings us into the Preſence, though not into the Pri 

Chamber, It uſhers us to Faiths which rightly ſtared, is little mote 
then; rarified and pure Celeſtial Reaſon. For of Faith, there is rea- 
ſen to be given: And though it be ſer in a heighth, beyond our 
Humane Perſpicience, 1 can; believe it rather ſuper-elevartd, then | 
contradiftive to our Reaſon, When Man comes to Faith, he then 
runs. ont of himſclf; but not at all zeainſt himſelf, By his ver-| 
tye; te bur lifts up Nature to a higher ſcale, Religion and Yer- | 
tve, is bur Nature better kred, more immediately deducing it Ors- 
ginal from God the Author and Fountain of all that is good + ſuit- 
able to this, is that which the Orator tells us, where (de legibmt) | 
he makes Yerine nothing elſe, bur perfed? Nature raiſed to irs full 
| ſublimity. And beſides the School-men, Thave mer with a Divine, 
| declaring, That Religio eff omninm Moralium wirtutum Nobiliffi- 
| wa, KReltgion is the Nobleſt of all Moral wertues. And ir is Corne- 
lis 4 Lapide. Reaſon can tell us, That having offended,  ( with- 
| out ſatisfaftion) we are lyable to puniſhment. It canſct us to ſearch 
| for a Saviewr , though it cannot find him for us in his gratious 
| Coritrivances, and ſublime anry-ohs ap Even the Goſpel in its lar- 
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| ger part is Moral ; The Zaw is the Compendium of Morality, and 
| the Goſpel is the Compendivm of the Law. Upon loving God a- 
' bave all, and owr Neighbour as our ſelves , hang all the Law and 
| the Goſpel. And rhis as the concreated Rule with Man , is thar 
| which the Apoſtle calls the Royal Law 3 which if we fulfll , we 
wy ay ; 
| do well, I find in moſt Religions, ſome Tenents that are defira- 
| tive to Humanity, though not in the firſt ſanfiex and Fame of 
| Religion ; yer in time brovght in by particular Profeſſors, who have 
oe poſterity their _— The ag po and Foundations of Re- 
igion, uch as theſe have been diſpens'd with, under the pre. 
kn of publike Intereſt to bring in «rob Deſigns. Bur the tribe 
| Oy _— and the _ —_— ares not do a wrong, nor 
| | hag as plead neceſſity, where, by ſuffe ing, it may be avoyded. | 
| Even in all Religions, when they be cr out into Seffs, they run 
| to &viſion, and deſtroy. Like little R:Uls from Large Rivers, t 
| | ſuffer nor the ſtones to reſt , bur rattle and make a noiſe wit 
<1 ; their ſballowncſs, while. the main Stream, by reaſon of his deep- 
| neſs; is both ſmooth and filenr, Men that are of depraved and 
| harſh diſpoſitions, are apreſt to become Sefariesz and when ſuch 
| | come once to. be dipt in Religion, (for to be well waſhed, clenſerh) 
| | they arc uſually more wvirslen; then any other ſort of men, If th 
| | had the grounds of Morality, even the goodneſs of Nature would 
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\ 
make them in-oppreſſive, and diftate to them, That ic were Nebler | 
to undergo a ſelf-denying or ſome Sufferance., then by Singularity 
and the Moroſity of an Zager ſpleen give apublick Diſturbance , per- 

haps rothe w»bindging of the whole frame of Government, Cer- 
rainly, however the pretext be Religion, and that miſleading Mere- 
| or , Liberty ;, gct in the Violators of a juſt Anthority , .'tis cinher 
| an if Nature, or a ſiniſter end,which drawes them to perſiſt int, 
| Ifthere were Charity , (without which all Religion . is vaine) no 
| man would preferre a ſe!lf-immunity , before a generall peace; 
Therefore lct men be never fo fpeciom in the formall profeſſion and 
Verbalities of Religion , when | (ce them att things againſt Mo: 
rality and ſuch as are deſtructive to Humane Society ; I ſhall be 
content tocall ic Craft or Policy, bur. by no means Religion ro be 
imitated, To. crrcumvent men into Snares of cither Life or E- 
ſtate ox Liberty;To Inſidrate and intrap the anſuſpitions and well- 
meaning man, 1o grow great and Riſe by my Neighbours fa/l,xo 
which 1 have contributed;To wndee a man for actin Honeſty and 
Conſcte. ce z Todelude the world by wows and promiſes ; To falſy- 
fie Oaths and publick Manifeſtoes;To be prodigall of the bloud and 
| lives of others ; To lift them out of the world for ends; To im- 
propriate my {clf into that which is not mine; To pretend one 
thing and aGt the Contrary : Theſe and the like being againſt rhe | 
Rules of Morality, letthem carry what face they will, Religion 
may be the Pains bur never the Complexion of ſuch Afions, He 
that is not Morally Honeſt, whatſoever gloſſe his Religion bears, he 
wears it bur in Water-colours,which either a warm breath or a wer ſtorm 
| will melt away or blemiſh,Methinks 1 find the foundneſle of Heathens 
putting the b{uſb up« n the praQtice of Chriſtians,who ſtain their ſincere 
profe<ſ10a by the undcrhand complitations of fraud and colluſion. 
How naturall was it in the Ropzans tohave their blouds riſe at Lu- 
| cius Marcus;for that by ſubtilties wilesand craft he went about .to 
facilitate his Yi&fories againſt the Macedonian Perſeus > When Me- 
ander of Samos fiying tothe Spartans from the Perſian Forces, de- 
clared what Wealth he had brought along, and how.much he would 
give to Cleomenes their Governoaryz Cleomenes preſently. repairs 
to the Senate: Andtells them, It would be well if they baniſht 
their Samian gueſt , left he might perſwade ſome Spartan to be wick- 
ed, The name of Great had not been undeſcrvedly given to Alex* | 
ander for tcHing one that oy voy him to rake the Advantage of | 
a dark night © ict ppon his Enemy Darius : No, fayes he, 7 had 
rather repent my Fortune then bluſh at my Vittory: And in a Chri-, 
ſtian ir deſcrv'd a high applanſe , Comrade the firſt Erhperour of | 
Germany ;, who when Mins (who perſiſted in his Fathers Rebel- 
| lion ) nor bcing able ro defend himſelf againft the Emperours py: | 
ifſance, fled to Waldericus Duke of Bohemia, and he atrer promi- 
ſing proteCtion and aſſiſtance (ro work his own ends ) privately | 
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treated with the Emperour for delivering him into his hands, The 
Emperours Heroick Heart, diſdaining ſo baſe a Treachery or to 
gain an Enemy by Complyance with fo great unworthineſle ; ſent 
Word to Miſicus That he would de well either to ſubmit him|elf 10] 
him , or provide himſelf of a ſurer Sanfuary , for that his preten-| 
ding friend would betray him, Doubrleſſe there is @ morall Gallax- 
try 5n Nature that will lead a man to any thing but poorneſle and 
indirettion.- And certainly, tis more fafe to truſt a poor good Na- 
tur'd” Publican then any ſupercilious and high pretending #hariſee, 
L:ſhall ſurely much ſſpe# that Religion, which hath not gor the 
maiſtery of Pride, Intemperance, and Deceir, There isa genuine 
Cleerneſſe that looks braver then all the nick-nam'd ſtrong abili- 
tyes of over-reaching, To be a Man anſwerable to ' Davids Quy- 
ries 1n his 15th Plaine ( which do all point ar our Converſe with 
men.) Inthe beginning it makes him dwell in Gods Tabernacle, in 
the end it ſetts him immoveable, The Apoſtle ſeems to couple 
both rogerher when he tells us 3 That fearing God and working 
Righteonſneſſe makes a Map acceptable in what Nation ſoever he be, 
The 1mmoelation of Beaſts and the other coſtly 0blations in the 
Law were the Higheſt ourward dntyes of Religzon that we read of, | 
Yer never prized like the 1»tireneſſe of an honeſt Heart cndcavou- 
ring. in all things tobear a good Conſcience rewards God and towards | 
Men, It we bclicve Solomon, the Prophets, and the Apoſtles ; they 
will tell us, That to do Fuſtice and Judgment is more acceptable then 
ſacrifice, 'Tis Charity and unſportedneſſe that is the pure and wndefiled 
Religion, And indeed God hath no mecdof our Service, were it 
not for our own avail, But man hath, And parſuant to this, there 
are V I Commandements relating to May, and but I V to God: 
Yet indeed becaule rhey cannot be divided they all make up 
one Law,s The World conliſted of two ſorts of people, Fews ' and 
| and Gentiles, The true worſhip of the Deity was diſcovered but to | 
' one, | Bur the Merall Law relating to man was Naturally impoſed 

| on both; and when borh parties confirm ir, why ſhould any de- 
cry it, -I rake that to be good Drvinity,though I have it from the 
Roman Perſits, 


Luin damus id Superis de magna quod dare lance 
Non poſſit magni Meſſalle lippa propago: 
Compoſutum Fus ,Faſq; Animi, Santtoſq, receſſus 
Mentts,C incottum generoſo pectus Honeſto, 


Let's give God what Meſſalla's blear ey'd Race, 

| +  Canhot in their huge incenſe-Charger place; 
Reſolved Right; Pure Thoughrs; A mind rai('d high; 

| A ſoul ingrain'd with Noble Honeſty. 
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& ay 
Of Truth and Lying. 


Find to him that the tale is told , Belief only makes the diffe- 
| rence ,; berwixt the Truth, and Lyes, For a Lye beleived is true; 
and Truth uncredited, a Lye, | Bur certainly, there reſts much in 
the Hearers Fudgment , as well asin the Tellers Falſhood, It muſt 
be aprobable Lye , that makes the Judicious , Credulous, 5 And the 
Relatorr too , muſt be of ſome Reputation : otherwiſe, ſtrange 
ſtories dere ſome deformity in the mind. And in that, (as in 
certain naturall proterviries in the body ) they are ſeldome taking, 
bur otten begert a diſlike, They may a little floriſh a mans Inwvenrt- 


and diſcover a nd thar floats and is unballanced, There is a ge- 
neration of men , whoſe #xweighed cuſtome makesrhem clack our 
any thing their heedleſſe fancy ſprings; Thar are ſo habired in 
faiſboed , thatthey can our-lye an Almanack, or, which is more , a 
Chancery Bill 5 and though they ought to have good memeries, yer 
they le fo often , thatrhey do at laſt , not remember that they 
lye at all, Thar beſides creating whole ſcenes of their own , they 
cannot relate any thing cleer , and candidly : but eyther they muſt 
anzment , or diminiſh, They falſifie ſo long the ſcience of Arith- 
metick , that by their Aadition , and Subſtrattion, they quite de- 
ſtroy the-noble Rule of Fellowſhip. Like Samfons Foxes, with 
their Fire-brands , they leave a flame in every field they paſſe 


from ſccing Trsth, It often creeps even to the Barr at Tribunals ; 
and rhcre perverteth Judgment, A ſevere penalty were well :n- 
fitted , where the Advocate ſhould dare to obtrude an wniruth, 
How can that 7 adze walk right, thatis bemifted in his way > We 
can never come at either peace , or Juſtice, it we be nor lighted 
through the dark by Tr#ih: and Peace never abides long in any 
Region where Truth is made an Exile, Certainly a Lyar though 
never ſo plaaſible , is but a defeitive of the preſent tenſe z being 
once diſcovered , he is look't ar, not only as #nconſiderate , but 


are inconernous , and diſſentive; As it upon..a Humane body the 
head ofa Dog wereſet on. The heart is much 1 wk . which 
bubbles up ſuch frothy Yarities, And beſides. he that often yes in 
diſcourſe , when he needs not , willbe ſure todo it ever when he 
weeds, So his Intereſt being only inward to himſelf , all that is 
withoxt him is notſet by. And doubrtieſſe Humanity bath nor a 
worſe Companion , then he that ſingslarly loves himſclf, Think 
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op : burthey much more doubtleſſe will cry down his Fndement ," 


through, Falſbood , like duſt caſt in the eyes of Fuſtice, keeps her | 


dangerous. Veis a Monſter in Nature for his Heart and Tongue, | 
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| not to live long in peace if thou converſeſt with a [ying man. Nor * 
| \canſt chou think to live long in Reputation : You can neither free- 
| 'ly rclate any thing after him , nor paſle a right judgment upon any : 
thin s he ſpeaks, If you believe him , you are decerved : It you & | 
not belicve him, he takes it as an affront. The way is cither to paſſe | 
| him by, as not minded 3, or check him a little obliquely in his own 
| way : As wich one told Galba,he had bought a Lamprey in Scicily 
| | ive-foor-long, He anſwered himzThat was no wonder tor there they 
| ' were ſo long that the Fiſhermen uſed them ſor Repes: A Lyar isthe 
| ' Bell: of Contention that can ſer even Goddeſſes rogether by the e#s, 
| T could ſooner pardon ſome Crimes that . are. capirall , then this 
' Wild-fire in the tongue 3 that whipp's , andſcorches whereſgever ir 
lights, It {hows ſo much Sulphur in the mind of the Relator , 
that you will calily conclude, lr is the Ereath of Hef, 1 wonder | 
not that the 1nzenions bloud does boyl ſo highar having the Lye 
given, For ſurely,a Lyar is both a Coward , and a Traytor, He | 
| fears the face of man , and theretore ſneaks behind the lutleneſle | 
| of a Lye to hide himſelf, A Traytor he is, for God having ſe | 
him to defend his Truth, he baſcly deſerts the hold, and runs to his 
encmics Colours, He dares nor keep the Poſt he isafligned ro, by | 
owning of his Truth, Bur like a Coyner ( pretending Gold ) he 
ſtamps the great Kings Image , Truth , upon Copper, arid coorſe 
Allay, What isthat Man good for, that cannot be trultcd in his 
own voluntary Relations, One would break that Dyall into 4- 
romes , Whoſe falſe lines only ſerve but to miſlead. Whoſe every 
ſtealing Minute attcmprs ro ſhame the Suwne, Speech is the Com- | 
| merce of the MVorld, and Words arc the Cement of Seciety, What 
- have we to reſt upon in this world , bur the profeſſzons and Decla- 
rations that mcn {crioully and ſolemnly offer 2 When any of theſe 
fail, a Ligament of the World is broke : and whatever this upheld 
as a foundation , falls, Truth is the good mans Miſtreſſe, whole | 
G Beanty hedares Juſtifie , againſt all the furious Tilrings of her wax- 
dring enemies z. 'tis the Buckler under which he lies ſecurely co- 
vered , from all the ſtroaksof Adverſaries, Ir is indeed a Deity; 
for Ged himiclt is Truth 3 and never meant to make the Heart and | 
Tongue diljundtives. Yet becauſe Mar is vanity , anda Lye, we 
ought to weigh what we hear, He hathan caly faith that with- 
out Conſideration bclicveth all that is rold, That fſþ will ſoon'be 
| | catcht, that will be nibling at every caſt-in-bayt to ſwallow it, But 
| | for him whoſe weakneſſe hath abandon'd him into a Lyar 3 Ilook 
| upon him as the dreggs of mankind.. A Protews in converſation , | 
| vizarded and in diſguiſe - As a'thing that hath 6an#rypred himſelt 
{in Humanity, thatis to be contemned , and as a counterfeir ro be 
| nayl'd upon a poſt that he may deceive no more, If there be. rrath 
| of Tongue, 1,may hold a Traffique with men of all other vices : but 
| take away. that, and I tread upon a bog, and quick-ſands 5; And,like | 
| the 
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the Prophet 1ſaiahs Idolater, Cap.44.22, when I expe& deliverance | 
as from a God, 1 carry a lye in my band. 

Though 1ſpeak not alwayes all that is truth , yet would I ne- 
ver ſpeak any thing falſe. A Man maybe over-born and kill'd: byt 
Truth is a thing Immortal ; and going out of the world/with him, 
gives him courage even under the Axes ſtroke, I would not value 
life ſo dearly, as to purchaſe it with thepootneſs of a lye. Andwe 
ought to take diſcourſe from others, as we uſe to chuſe ſome fruits, 
not by their out-{ide, but by their weight, and poizing therh, 


Nec cito Credideris : Qnantum cite credere ladas, 
Exemplum wvobis, non leve, Procrss erit, 


Believe not raſhly : Harm from thence hat flows, 
Deat Procrs Fate, in ſad example ſhows, 
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Of Prepating againſt Death. | 


He life of may is the Incefable walk of time 3 whereih, every | . . 

moment is a ſtep, and pace to Drath, Even otir growihg to | 
perfeFtion, is a progreſs to decay. Every thought we have ,'is a 
ſand running cur of the glaſs of life, Every le:ter that I now write, 
is ſomething cur off frem the mcaſure of my being here, 

But fince noman can be happy, in the life that is affrighitd with | 
the fear of dying ; It ought to be our principal care, either to put 
off Death ; or, overccme the fear of ir, Elfe, while we have Ut, | 
we ſhall not exjoy ir: but dayly with the fear of dy:ng, dyz. To| 

t off Death, is not in Man to do, Fixt Fate (without him) dooms 

im once to dye, The Decree is paſt , and no Appeal is left. To 
avoid Death totally ikcrefore, *tis in vain, tory : We may ſome- 
time Court him into a forbeatance : But the whole worlds wealth 
is 4 bribe tco ſmall to win him to acquittarnce, Yet the fear of 
Death is not Invincible, It is a Gyant tothe weak, bur a Pigmy to the 
well-reſolved. We may maſter that, and then though we canjior 
totally overccme Death, we may toptemin him 3 or, ſo brave him, 
as to make him ſmile, ndt frown upon us, It is therefore fit , 
we take heed of ſuch things as are like Maltiply:ne-glaſſes ; and 
| ſhew fears citker more nhmerens , or bigger , far then they ate, 
| Such are Inexſpedtation, Unarquaintance , want of Preparation. 
| InexſpcRarion. The ſedain blow afoniſhet : bur foreſeen, is ei- 
| ther warded,or avoided, A ſurpriſe alone is rertare. In it, I have nor 
| titme to think, till ihe time of thinking be roo late. *Tis _ 
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| dicated that- time to reſt, without exſpetFing ought that ſhould af- 


| ters not uſual ptove 1ndu&#ions to terror, The firſt time the 
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frem a precipice in the datk, A man is at ihe #6111, Fefore be 
krows » is ircm tbe rep. The ſort 15 over-whFe!m'd with borer, 
which is infinitely blackcy by it's not Eeing Icok'd for, Belſhazzers 
:knces Hadinevcr Fear cach other, it Fe had cxpeRed the hand to| 
appear. When Accidents like Thieves , untFcught. on, fet. upon 
us;'the: ———_ gives the dceper wonrd, Itis worle for the 
time: th en harging ; for it choaks tte ſpirits, as to help 3 bur lets 
them live ,- to rruczate and vex without remedy. Like Spirits: in 
the night, xt.cy flaſh Hell-fire into our face , and drive us. from 
our wits and Fopes : And our zerrers are the more, becauſc we de- 


Unacquaintance, Familiarity takes away fear z when mat- 


Fox ſaw the . Lyen , he feared him- as death ; The ſecond , he 
feared him , but .not ſo much; The third time , Fe grew more 
bold, and paſſed by him” wittout'quaking. The praQtif'd” Sea- | 
man {miles at ſtorms, that others dare not Icok on. A Lyop js not : 
frightful to his Keeper 3 and Maftiffs arc nor ficrce, Lut when they | 


| meet with ſtrangers, Every report of a Musket ffartles the new- | 


—_—_—_ 


or ,quodeung; eſt, quodenng; erit, morte damnatum eft, All Huma- 


'| come Souldjer - bur ranging through the fury of rwo or three | 


Battails , he then can fearleſs ſtand a breach, and dares #ndaunted | 
look Death in the Face. >. | ; = 
»1 -Laſtly,, Want . of Preparation, Muſt not he be ower-come,, ' 


that, #n-am/d.;, meets :his weapoy'd Encmy > God, that by his | 


Providence. ;;is akin to wiſe men, and fo does uſually prote&t 
the prudent.; is not obliged to: preſerve the - foe!, _ He that | 
does firſt abaxdon himſelt, by his own exumple teaches others to do | 
{fo roo. When I am prepared for the worſt, the worſt cannor 
diſmay me : but »nprepared, I muſt lye down and yield, Even pre- 
meditation alone, is a piece of defence. Negligence not only invites 
the Foe, burleaves open all our. Ports, and Avenues for him to en- 
eter ar, The differ e.g much berwcen not weeting an evil, and 
being prepar'd'tor't. ; 

Leſt, then, I make my death ſeem more terrible to me, then in- 
deed it 15, I will firſt dayly expe ir, It were madnels, to think, I 
| ſhould never - arrive ar that, to which I am every minute goirg, It 
an Enemy, that I cannot; zeſiſt, ſhall threaten that within ſuch a 
| ſpace, he will aſſault and plunder-me, but will not tell me the pre- 
| cafe time; ſhall I not every heur look for him? It was Plato's opinion, 
Thatthe wiſe mans life,was the meditation of death, And to expect 
it,is to give the blow a meeting, 8 break the ſtroke: Not to expcR it,js 
a #tuptdity ; tince the world hath nothing that is like a Reprieve, The 


. , 
'F bileſopher will tel] us as well as the Divine 3 That, Omne Humanum 


xity that cither #, or ſhall be, once ſhall dye, And ſurcly then, he is 
| by but 
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lookt into, he is rathet {cvely, then 


ue te hideows ſhapes we think 


we cry coming into the world , but quietly and calmly leave it. 
When Serrates was adviſcd by his friends, That if not for his ows 
ſake, yer tor that of his children and acquaintants z he would have 
a care to preſcrie himſelt from death - He preſently tells them 3 
That as for his children, God that gave them, would have a care of 
them: and for his friends, (if he dyed) he ſhould in tbe other world | 
find the like, or better : and thoſe that here he left, would but a wery 
little while ftay fromhim, What is there, that in Death is terrible, 
more thcn our unwillingneſs to dye ? Why ſhould I be azgry,when 
my Prince repeals my baniſhment, and admits me home to my Conn- 
rrey, Heaven * When the Soul, (like a Swallow, (lipt down a Chim- 
ey) bears vp and Cown in reſtleſs want and danger ; Death is the 
opened Caſement that gives her ref and liberty oh pernury, fears, 
and ſnares, *Tis Nature's play-day , that delivers man _ the 
thraldem of the worlds School to the freedom of his Fathers family. 
The Philcſspher will tell us (rake it which way you will) whether 
the Seal pcriſhes, or be tranſlated,there is either no i/l,or much good, 
in Death. Bur when we know the Soul is Immortal , and onklnfe] 
to be a Veſſel of Everlaſting Honour, what ſhould affright ws ? un- 
leſs we fear to be happy. When my death approaches, I am grow- 
ing to 1»-mortality . commencing Dodor, and beginning to under- 
ſtand all thoſe crabbed Criticiſms that puzzles here Mortality, It 
frees me frcm the ſcorns of life , the malice and the blews of Fate, 
and puts mc in a condition to become #nwulner able, It mounts me 
up beyond the wiles and reaches of this unworthy world, Ir lays me 
in theranck with Kizgs,and lifts me up to Deity, 

Laſtly, 1 will cndcavcur to be prepared. Neither ſurpriſe , nor 
ftrangezeſs can hurt we, it 1 be ready for both, Fe defears the Ty- 
7ant of lis feaſt, that is10 prepar'd as not to ſhrink at torment. The: 
way to dy rndauntedly, is to do that before, which we ought to 
do, wkcn dying, He that alwayes waits upon God, is ready when- 
ſoever te calls. 1 will lakour to ſet my accounts even, and endea- 
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vour to find God ſuch to me in my life, as I would in death he 
\hould appear. If I cannot put off Humanity wholly, Jet me put 


off as much as / caz ; and that which I mult wear, let me bur looſe- 
ly carry, When the affe&1ons are glewed to the world, Death makes 


not a Diſſolution, but a Fradtion ; and not only ſeparates the ſorl, 
but tears it away. So the pain and the hazard is more. He is a hap- 


| , man that lives ſo, as Death at all times may find at leiſure to dye, 


nd if we conſider , that weeare alwaycs in Gods hard ; that our 
Leaſe is but during pleaſure , and that we are neccſlitared once to 
dye : As we ſhall appear 1sfidels, not to 1ruſt a Deity, fo we muſt 
be fools, to ſlrugele where we can neither conguer, ror defend. 
What doe we do l1ving, if we be afraid of rravailing that high- 
way which hath been paſs'd through by all that have /7v'd, and muſt 
be by all that ſhall /ive ? We pray, undreſs, and prepare for fleep, 
that is not one night long 3 and ſball we do leſs for Death, in whoſe 
arms we muſt reſt priſoxers, till the Angel with his Trumpet ſum- 
mons him forth to reſign ws ? This will not make /ife more tron- 
bleſome , but more comfortable, He may play that hath done his 
tash, No Steward nced fear a juſt Lord, when his accounts are even 
and alwayes ready drawn up, If I get the Son and Heir to be mine, 
the Father will never hold off. Thus [/iving, I may dye at any t1me, 
and be afraid at #0 time : Who dyes Death over every day, If he 
does not kill Death out-right : at leaſt be makes him tame with 
watching hit, 
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VL 
Againſt Extreme Longings. 


Xtreme Longings in a Chriſtias (ſor the things of this world) 

I ſcldom {ce tucceed well - Surely, God means ſo to temper 
his, as he would not havethcm wioleat in the ſearch of a rewpe- 
ral bleſſing : or, elſe te knows our frailty ſuch, as we ſhould be 
more taken with the fruition of a benefit, then the Author, Pro- 
ſperities are firong pleaders for fin + Lut troubles are the ſecret Tu- 
tors of goedneſs, How mary would have becn 1ift, if they might 
have Lur fonnd the cnjoyment of their ew# deſires. The roo earneſt 
purſuit of 1«»perals , is a kind of mental 1dolatry , whereim we 
prize cur deſires keyond our duty ; and, negleing cur ſubmiſſion 
to a Providence , WE 0ver-value cur own frail ends, and ict them 
up as another kizd of Deity. So we ſometimes have cur wiſhes, bur 
with ſuch ſuccefs, as P3rrbzs had in his wars : who in two Bar- 


tails againſt the Remays, gain'd his wiffories with ſo great lofs, |, 


thar Lc told his applaucing friends, One vid0:y more weuld ab- 
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ſolutely #ndo him. Agrippina's, Occidat modo Imperet , proved a 

prophefic of ker own deftrution, When it comes to thar, We muſt | 
; have children or we dye; we expole our ſelves to be our ſervants 
| drndges, and ON our knees, and in cur boſoms, nurſe up their ille- 
| gitimate Iſſues, We lay cur ſelves open to unlawful pratfices, for | 
; obraining what we covet; and, like teeming women, we miſ-\ 
| carry if we fail of what we long for, Death had not flown iti a- 3 
| mong the £rails, it 1ſrael had not been too much impernoms after 
them, Let him that cats 700 greedily, beware he does not ſurfer.I have 
known a Falcon upon Fer down, ccme (miſſing ker quarry) ſpis| 
bcr ſelf upon the /alrexers pole, Our ſenſes are not cleer when 
they are born along in a hurry, Who rides upon ſpeed, ſces matters | 
but in paſs z bis cye is fo ſodainly ſnarchr from the objec#, that he | 
neither knows whitkcr he goes, nor what he leaves, When we are 
too eager upon what we deſire, we become like children, froward, 
and crying, till we pull the red upon us. *Tis but blind and bea- 
ſtial meral to bc rampant after what we affect. Like a ſhip in a 
ſtorm, when our Anchor (Moderation)s gone, we float before the 
raging'winds, VWhen we proceed calmly, we have time to look a- 
bout us, and may walk ſecure : But, prickt on fiercely, we bait our 
own ſharp hook , and pur our ſelves into a poſture of being de- 
ceived, 


—— Pniſquis trepidus pavet, vel optat, 
. 3 I 

ud nen ſit ſtabilis, ſuiq, Furis ; 

Abjecit Clypeum, locoq; motws, 

| Nettit, qua waleat trahi, Catenam, 


| Who not himſelf, #»ſteady ftecrs ; 

But paſ{10nately hopes, or fears 3 

Quits his defence. He looſely fits, 

And his own Chain,to draw him,#nits. | 


Is the judgement of the grave Boerizs When God commands ſobriety 
and patience, ſhall Man preſume to ſhew himſelf intemperate ? He 
that makes haſte to be rich, ſhall not be without ſin, So, though the 
thing we aim ar,be good in it felf;yer who can tell, whether ir ſhall be 
good to us ? St. Angnſtine will tell us, That he which prayes for the 
things of this life, is ſometimes gratiouſly heard, and often gratiouſl 

refuſed. ThePhyſitian better then the ſick, knows what befirs his health. 
| He that is nor heard to his ſenſe, is often to his ſafety. Undiſtraftedly 
ro ule the means is goed ;, but to give up our ſelves to paſſion, is un- 
doing, If the thing I covet, be good, 1 cannot truſt it into better 
hands then Providence and 1nduſtry. Bur he that is violent in his 
gueſt, rakes himſelf from thoſe Proteions ; and rowls upon his own 
| vain fancy, That which the wiſe man fayes of Anger , may _ 
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of all other Paſſions, They reſt inthe Loſcm of Feels Whar.ſhall the | 


gvide, as well as the fire 3 that looks upon what ke would have, with | 
a _quierneſs in his afpetition 3 thatcan calmly wiſh, and want : It is 
he, that may be written Map : It I can, I will never extremly cover. 
| 4 | When 1 dote upon any thing here below , like a ſoulazer 1 break 
| my. rank, and it I preſently be not awed in again, by my Commander, | 
Reaſon ; 1am in the way of being either kill'd, or priſoner. Pe- 
ſides, 'tis ſo like cither the weakneſs of a Weman, or the rudeneſs 
of a Clown, that indeed, I thereby proclaim toall mcn, that I want 
| both ſtrength, and breeding, 
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VII. 
Of Prayer. 


T is not an cafie matter ſor men of inferior ranck, to get acceſs | 
| or freedom of conference with one thatis an Earthly Prizce, Ad- | 
miſſion to all, would weigh him down to a ſlave, He cannot be a | 
| Center large enough to receive all the lizes that come from the vaſt | 
Circumference. Buthad hc an Far for all, te could not have where- 
with to grant and ſatwfie all, Nor were men ſure to ſpeed , al- | 
though they were admitted, 'He that to all ſhould gran what is | 
asked, would quickly lcave himſclt nothing art all to grant : he | 
might perhaps 7zrich ſom others 3 but he ſhould be/ ſure to im- 

ow himſelf, How great then is the freedom and the Preroga- 
tive of the devout Chriſtian, who bath a reverence and an affecti- 
on to the greatneſs and the goodneſs of his God ? Though he :often 
lives here in a ſleight eſteem among men, yet by his prayers andthe 
ardent cffuſion of his groans and wiſhes he can freely confer with 
| the, King of Heatyen, Prayer. penetrates through all the clouds 
| and. ſphears}/ Ir makes a man a kind of 1ntimatre with Ged, and b 

a towring fave mounts him to the boſom of the great Creator ; 
who not only Fcars his 1ztreaties, tut delights in his requeſts 3 in- 
wites him to come, and promiſes a plealing or happy returs ; 
' which he ſhews in fulfilling his deſires, or better - fitter for him.” In 
| reſpe& of whom the greateſt Monarch is more mean then the baſeſt 
. aſſet; 'in regard of Fe moſt mighty and moſt puiſſant Emperor. 
' Man does 'not near ſo much. exceed the worlt of Creatures, as 
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God above doth him, What if I be rot knwwp to the Nimrods of the | 
world, the Pharachs and tÞc Ptolemies of this egypt : I can ſpeak to | 

{imo whom cy all as well as] nuſt Ew. My a&mifton is as calic as 

thcirs, and by my humble Prayers (unlets my own offences hinder) 
I never am dibarr'd acceſs, Tis the Colleguy that continues the 
frieroſhip *uwigt Grd ard Men, We ſce thoſe that ares daily atten- 
dant upon great Verſers, by the kenchit of their acceſ# and conference, 
bave a greatcr prevalexcy with them, then thoſe perhaps of greater 
paris, : a» live as ſ1angers tothem. Ard we cannot think, but he 
which prayes eften, by that means ccmes acquainted with God : If 
the Nobleneſs of Man be {uch, that be will be more civil, and tender- 
er to |im, that is cl ſcquirzs and reſpedtiveto him, by continued ad- 
areſſes, and exprefiing his ſole dependance to be uponhim 3 than he 
| will to one that /coks nor aftcrl:im: Eurcly, Ged will much more 
; take netice of him, that by ſides and frequent applications 
\ makes Limfſclf familiar with his Deity, It would incourage one in 
| Jrajer, to read what St, Anſtive hath Metaphorically cnough deli- 
vered us, Oratio Deum wngit, fed Lachrima cempungit ; hac Lenit, il- 
la Cegit : Prayer, anoynts Ged+, but Weeping , picrceth Him : that 
afppeaſeth, this ccmpels Fim, However, it 15 10 Eſſential a part of 
Rel:1gion, that] think I am not amiſs , if 1 ſay , There can be zone 
witl.out it: We rcad not of any Relrgion, the Thief had, beſides 
his Prayer cp the Croſs : Yer we ſce, by the mercy of our Savienr, 
it preſcrt'y cenvey'd him from a bad life to Paradiſe. And ſurely, 
Man of all ctt cr creatures, would be rhe moſt miſerable with out 2t, 
When tc is ſhut upin Priſea 3 when he is in any accidental dan- 
ger; when te Hath faln imo difpleaſwre, by his iffence and diſcbedi- 
| ence 5 where iS his fricyd, where his ſupport, where his reconciler, 
 ifthis be wanting ? Thad rather be deprived of all the ſclaces of this 
life, yea, and the Ordinances that tend to a better, then be debarr'd | 
| of recourſe to my Gcd by Prayer. Next to Chriſt, it is Mans Medi- 
ator, tore-inſtate bimin the favour of an offended Deity, *Tis the 
; Moſes that opens the Reck,. and brings Iracl foed in the Wilderneſs. 
 *Tis the Sw», that gives Jeremy light in the Dungeon, It puts a muz- 
' ze on the Lycns jaws, that clic would tear a Daniel, *Tisthe An- 
| gel, that walking with the Children inthe furnace, keeps them from 
ſo much as ſindging in the midſt of ficrcht flames, It artacques the 
Suxs (wit ftecds ; and, like a Sentinel, commands them ſtand, in the 
ſpced of thcir full career, With reverence be it ſpoken, 'Tis a kind 
of Chaim caſt upcnithe Almighty, fo prrerful, that it prevarls up- 
on Cmnipotercy, ard makes God that we ſue unto, to = a ſu- 
tor Unto us 3 Let me alcne (as if Fe wereheld) was bee'd of Moſes, 
when Meſes importvned him, Certainly, becauſe God ſaw it fo ab- 
{olutcly zeceſſary for his children, He would not leave it in the power | 
of Manx to take it frem them. Rees Empire in all ker ten Perſecu- | 
0x5, cculd not take this frem Chriſtians, This they could make 
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uſe of in the dark witk.out a Tongue, ord in thc midſt of all their 
Enemies While their Tormentors ficcd and watcktihcm,Load a man 


; a live heart, and tr ſhall dwell th.cre out of the Tyrants reach, | 


and ccmſort him, Anddcutrlefle then it ſfcaks Cods teavyeſt | 
Judgment wen mon are ſeared up Ly a ſpirit tFat canror pray. 
Who can apprehend any thing more miſerable th.cn a Judas or a 
Spira, koth fbur'cut from Prayer. It Ceprives the Soul of hope; 
and then is Deſpair 1ct in, with that i\mmorrall worm , the retrors 
of eternall guilt, Fegives up himſelf to perdition that negleRts to 
ive Limſclfto Prayer. Men was rcier fo great an Independent, | 
an every minute he muſt need his Grd, And it Fe makes himſelf: 
a ſftranger,can ke expe to tel eard as a Friexd, Other ſacrifices of 


the Law have ſometimes mett with a cFecque; bur this from a fin-! 
{ 


cere keart 15 an offering that is ever pleaſing: and 1 portunity does | 
not give cftcrce. If it prevaild upon tHe #nj»uſt Judge, will rot * 
the moſt righteous God be gain d upon ? Andindccd, what is it can 
ſend us away empty but our own fs? Fer if it carty us nor ſafes | 
ly through all the rodes of danger , tlc faultis in enr ſelves not it. | 
Like a Pichfull Companion when friends, wealth, kcalth , tonour , | 
and life, 1s _ us , ths tolds us by the haxd and leads us to | 
| overlook the ſhades of Death, When ſpeech is goxe, it lifrs up 
hands and es 3 and,inſtcad of Language,groans, | 
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The Vertuaus Man ts a wouder, 


F it weretrue when David lived, There & none that doth good, no 
not ove >, How can it be lefſe in theſe times , when the Jong Se- 
| ries of Prattiſe , hath heightned, and habituatea Man in wice, be- 
yond that of paſſed ages. The Yertuous man therefore doubriefſe 
| mult be aWonder. That Fire is of an unuſuall compoſure , thar is 
.made to bury in Water : And ſo muſt his Temper be, that can 
hold his Heat and Brightneſſe, compaſſed with Corruptions waves , 
and courted by rhoſe remprations every where , that (like the Ax- 
tient air ) cncircles him, That1I ſee mgn wicked , it is no marvel 
ar all, Bate a man Education , and 'tis Naturall for him to be fo. 
Folly is bound up with the life ofa child, And ſince Fice is a De- 
 Clination., ſurely Man is bornto ill, .as heavy things fink down- 
; ward, And then t ow much caſycr isit falling 4cwz the Hill, then 
; climing #t> When the handſome curtczan Theodata , vaunted to 
| Socrares,how much ſhe was to be efleem'd before him; becauſe thee 
'could ga#a many Proſelyrcs from him, bur tc none at all from hr : 
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He reply'd, it was no woxder 3 for ſhe led mien dowri the eaſy and 
deſcending road of Vice , while he compell'd them to the thorn) 
and aſcentive path of Yertue, They thatare ryded down the ſtream 
of lroſencſſe , have much the advantage of thoſe that follow good- 
neſſe, Vertue dwells at the head of the River 3 to which we can- 
not zet but by towing againlt the Carrenr, Beſides thoſe inclina- 
tions that {way the ſoul to il, the way is broader , and more ſtrew- 
ed with gni{ded pleaſures, Hethar walks through a large field, hath 
only a »4row path to guide him 1i2ht in the way, Bur oncither 
ide whata wide room hath he to wander in > What Latitude can 
bound a prophane Wit, or a laſciviews Fancy > the looſe rongue 
letts fly ar all, while the ſober David ſerts a Watch at his lips, and 
examines all his Language Cre it paſſes. Every Vertne hath two vi- 
ces, that cloſe hcr up in curious limits : and if the ſwerve, though 
never ſo little, ſhe ſodainly ſteps into Error, Lite is a paſſage *twixt 
Scylla and Charibdis ; milling the Channel, our Bark is preſent] 
ſuck into [hip-wrack : Religion hath Super (tition » and trofaneſſe. 
Fortitude hath Fear,and Raſhpeſſe : Liberality, Avarice, and Prodiga- 
lity : Fuſtice, Rizor, and Partialityz, and ſo the like in others ; 
which have made ſome to Uctine Fertue to be nothing elſe but a 
mean between twoextreams, The truth is, the track of Yertue is a 
nice way,'tis walking upon an edge, And were therc not a ſtar with- 
in that guides and ſhoors inrayes of comfort; Nature would hard-| 
ly take the pains to be vertnow, Yerine is a warre whercin a man 
muſt be perperwill ſentinel, *Tis an -Obeliſke that requires many 
Trophics ro the erecting it 3 and, though founded in the Earth 
( man,) his ſpire does reach to Heaven, Like the Palm-tree though 
it hath pleaſant f/uit ; Ir is' hard ro come by, forthe fem is nor 
caſyto clime. Vir bonus, cito nec fiert, nec intelligi poreſt: nam 
ille alter ( fortaſſe tanquam Phenix , anno quingenteſimo naſcituy. 
A good man is neither quickly made , nor calily underſtood : for 
like the Phenix, he by accident is born, but one in 500 years, 
And this was Seneca's opinion, To which not unſutable , 1s that 
of Auſoniuc. 


Tudex ipſe ſui, totnm fe explorat ad unguem, &c. 
enſus pravis , dat Palmam et Premia Rettis, fc, 

Vir bonus & Sapiens, qualem vix repperit ullam 

Millibus & multis hominum , conſultus Apollo, 


Who's his own Fudge himſelf dothall Tndite, cc. 

Who hatesthe Bad, rewards and crowns the &ight, cc, 
"Mongſt many thouſands, Learn'd Apollo can, 

Thus w:ſe and good, fcarſe find oxe fingle man. 


And 
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Ard indeed Vertue hath this in it , Itis a ſhip that rides amons 
the Rockszis excrciſed in Syfferings, and in Difficulties, Itisa Sca-! 
va's ſhield, throng'd with the arrows of the Enemie. Who had 
known of Mutiws Scewola, it his I carts Reſelutien , had not left 
his hand izſenſible of flames > Where h:d bernthe memory of ovr 
Martyrs, it their Pagay per ſecutcrs bad rot giventtcm the glory! 
of their Torments *? | 


Non eſt ad Aſira mollis e terris vic——, 
Imperia duratolle, quid Virims erit ? | 


From Earth to Heavey , the way's nor ſoft nor [moorh,— 
In eaſy things , brave Vere hath no place. 


D__— 


Like mid-Fuxe ſwine,we can quickly rowle and tumble us in the! 
mire of Yice : kutto ke a YVertucw man, i5 toyle and expugnation, 
'tis winning ofa City by inches, for. we 'muſt not only make 
goed cur Own ground , but we muſt Repel! our Encries , who 
will aſſault us, even frem every recom we paſſe ty. If in Yice 
there be a perpetwall Graſſatien , there mult te in venve a perpe-| 
tuall Yigilance : and 'tis nor enough to- te inceſſant, bur it muſt 
be univerſall. In a Battail we fight not Eur in ccmplete Armor. 
Vertue is a Cataphrat : icr in vain we arme one Limb , whiletke: 
other is witk. cout a defence, I have known a wan flainin his eye, 
while (all elſe armcd ) E&hathbur pccrcd at his Encmy, *Tisthe 
geod man is the World's miracle 3, Fe is rot only Natures miſ-: 
trcſſe,, but Arts maſter-piece, and Heavens mirreur, To beſoaked' 
in Yice isto grow ut aftcr our breed. Eur the goed man 1 will' 
worthily magnifie ; He is kcycnd the Mayſoleum,or EpheſianTem-| 
ple. Tokean Honeſt man is tote more then Nature meant him. 
His birth is as rare asthe change of Feligien, kurt in certain few 
pcriods of time. Like the cnly uve 7 hileſephers flene.be can nx-! 
alchimy the Allay of life , and by a certain celeſſial ſuperferation , 
turn all the braſſe of this world into Gold. He it is = can carry 
cn his Bark againſt all the XKuffling winds, that can make the 
thorny way pleaſant, and un-intangle the incumbrances of the Earth, 
A wife a vertuous man, though Le te in miſcry , be is but like a 
black Lant-horn in the night, He may ſecm dull and dark to thoſe 
that are about him , but within he is full of Zight and Brightneſſe ,! 
and when he liſts ro open the Ccor , te can ſhew z1, 4 
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I X. 
Of Venial Sinnes. 


| 

( 
| | Hat ſinne is there which we may account or [ittle or we- 
| nial, unleflc «cmparatively ? If we look at the Majeſty 
offended ; that is /rfinzte, If welcok at the corruption offending, 
that would be ipfinite. Andithen asto the very Entity of ſnne;How 
can there be a leſſe in infinites > ſince every 1 finite muſt needs run 
out beyond the line of Degrees, What thercfore doth aggravate 
or diminiſh ſixe,ariſcs out of circumſtance ; the very firſt origi- 
nall of ſz being <qually in all privation, In the main, I find there 
| are ut two opinions of ſi : One concludes, every ſin Mortal ;, The 
otkcr tolds,ſcme tobe Lut Yerial : The firſt cryes up Gods Fuſtice, 
the other may Jct in Lis Mcrcy, The rc{o1med way (asfinne ) ſays, | 
Every fi# init ſelf is Mortal ; Sothat every thought we think, eve- 
ry ation we ccmmit, citkcr isno ſiz 3 or cl{c is ſuch as without a 
| Saviour {inks us imo Hell ſor ever - there to be Termented to E- 
termiy. . | 

The Church of Rome is not ſo highly ſcvere.Some ſins they can al- 
low tobe but Yexial; ſuch as oblrge not man to the Puniſhment of | 
Eternal death : which indccd isa Life endleſſe , in endleſſe torment, | 
Fur yerthcy allow tFcm to be ſuch as deſerve Puniſhment, although 
ſuch asarc cafily pardenable : 1emiſiible of courſe , or expiable by an | 
-| ealy penitence, And 1] rcc wayesthey tell us they become we- 
' nial, 
| Firſt isthat which is 7erial init's kind: As an 1dle Word, 

Secondly, Sinne may becc me Venial by cvent : Asa Mortal ſinne 
by 17ue Repentance may keccme Yenial, 

Thirdly, a fimne may te verniall citl.cr by Infirmity or Ignorance, 
when thoſe ( they ſay ) that are done cur of cither of rtheſe,neither 
| | needa Sawionrs paſiicy to ſatisfyfor them , nor oblige man in him- 
ſelf to beboundto a perpernity of puniſhment : but by a ſhort peni- 
; rence or a little ſindging ina Purgatory-fire, they ſhall vapour away 
2, | as things that never were Cone, I intend nothere to diſpute. the 
| Truth of cithcr of theſe epiniens, 1 belicve if we take fine either 
way, we ſhall quickly find crough that (toth our of duty and pro- 
' dence) may frieht us \ircm cam miing it : It all be mortall , we 
' need no more 3 All arguments arelcfſe then that , ro which no- 
' thing more can be added : ifthe puniſhment be eternall , what- 
ever is ſaid more, is leſſe, Puttake ſimne in the milder ſenſe and 
' ſhould we grant it wexiall ; Yer certainly there is cauſe enough 
' tobe ware: ſoralbcit ſome have made ſo /{ender account of ſinnes 
| - | that are Pezizll, asto rank them but with fraws and rifles eaſily 
| commitned 
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 mmittedand as cafily wiped off, Blots withthe ſame Ercath made 
and expunged, Yeathe Necble St, Anguſtine ( Sermon.de ſands 
41,et in ſententiis cap. 46. informs us, Non juſlitiam impedire nec 
animam occidere venialia Peccata ; That weniall ſins, ncitter hin- 
der Juſtice nor deſtroy the Soul, Yer Ifind diverſe that upon de- 
liberation have ſignedt}.cm with ſo black a brand, that every 
wiſe Chriſtian will think tcm Rocks as dangerous as thoſe that | 
ſplit the ſhip, and periſh all the fraight, A Tiffeny with lefſe 
then pin-holes will let in water as wellas the wide-ſpaced Cive, 
They ſay,a Yerial ſinne may become Mortall 4 manner of wayes : 

f Our of Conſcience. For,be the martcr never ſo flight , as bur 
to lift a Ruſhfromthe gronnd , yct done againſt Conſcience itpacks 
the Author to Hell, Yea though the Cenſcience be Errone- 
0s. 

21y, Our of Cemplacency. It isthe ſame St, Augnſlines ; Nellw 
Peccaturm adeo eff wveniale , qued non fiat mortale dum placet, No! 
finne can be ſo vexial, bur that delight in it will make ir Moy- | 


| tall, | 


3ly. Our of Diſpoſition, Becauſe by often falling into venial ſins | 
a man is diſpoſcd unto mertall, by the proclivity, and tendemcy of | 
his own Corruptiens : Wherefore St.Gregoryes caution may be of ve- | 
ry good uſe unto us, Yitaſti Saxa grandia; Vide ne obruaris A- 
renas, Lerthe Mariner that hath ſcap'd the Rocks , take hced he 
be not wrack't upon the Sands, 


4ly. Out of Progreſſion, For though Sinpe at firſt puts up a 
pleaſing head, and ſhews tuta modeff vexiality : yer, of be nor 
check't, it quickly ſwells to what is ſad and mortall, And beſides | 
theſe,they are content to aCmit of ſeven ſcvcrall dangeroxs effetts of | 
thoſe fins that thus they ſmoorh for wenials, | 
Firſt, they ſay even the petty wenial docs oblige a man to uniſh- 
ment : Nay,it a man dyes with Mertall and Yenial "xt tos he 
(ball be puniſhr eternally for both. | .| 
| 21y. Irſoles the ſoule, ris the oP of that Charcole which with its | 
fiying Atomes blacksthe beauty of the minds fair ceuntenance. And. 
though inthe Ele, Grace wipes it off, as to guilt ; yet it does | 


not do it, as to puniſhment , tut he muſt te cleanſd in Purga- 
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3ly. Like water caſt on fire it deads the heat of C harity, *Tis 
the Cold that chills the enlivening warmth of Vertne: As piercing 
winds they hinder the fruit of prety frcm ripening, andby degrees 
inſenſible , they feal us into drewſineſſe and Lethargy, 


| _4ly. It wears and loads the me , that ſhe cannot be ſo ative 
in good as ſhe ought, Like Bef's and Ferwels they may jingle and 


1 


pe ps ſecm to adory; tur indeed they hinder cur flight , are | 
t ſpeciows Ferters, and proclaim vs in arotters property, 
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| <+5ly. They keep ws back from glory : and whereas without them, 
we might paſſe the neereſt way tro eaves , they make us go a- 
"bout by 1 wrgatory ; where we rhuſt toy and bathe z, and file , and 
burn f all our Ruſt. 
6ly. They diminiſh our gliry : for, while we ſhould be doing what 
increaſes it,we trifle upcn theſe, and leſſenit, Every good Adti-' 
#n contributcs a Kay to the luſtre of a Chriſtians Crown , but neg- 
left alone expoſes ir ro famiſh from it's brightneſſe. 
ly. Thcy are often occaſions of mortal fans : They are Natures 
kiffs that betray us to Incentinence, They are the ſparkles and the 
Redneſſeot that Wine which oft intice to Drunkenneſſe. Therefore 
take now which ſide yeu pleaſe , with all theſe conſiderations 
| where is the cf{cnce that juſtly we can count little > Thar Gale 
that b/cws me toa wrack atreng the Rocks , be it never ſo gemle | 
is to me the ſ:me with a Tewpeſt , andecrtainly in ſome reſpetFs 
more daygereus, All will /abourto withſtand a form, but davger 
{ unſuſpeAcd is not car'd for, There be far more deaths contracted 
out of the »nperceiv'd irregularities of dyer, then by opens and ap- | 
ps ſurfeirs, If they be leſſein quality, they are more in num- 
| ber ; and their multitude equals them , to the others greatneſſe, Noli- 
te contemnere venialia quia minima ſunt , ſed timete quia plura; 
Deſpiſe not venial ſins becauſe they are ſmall:but rather regard them 
becauſe they are many,was St, Augnſtines Connſel of old, The Ag- 
gregation of Atemes , made at firſt the Worlds huge Maſſe, And 
the Ageregatiou of drops did drewn it when it was made, 
will think that wound ſmall, thatgives a ſodain J1nlet, if not 
to death, to diſeaſe > If ' ereat Sins be killing, the ſmall ones take 
| us Priſeners , andthcn we are at the mercy of the Enemy, Like 
the Aſhes from the Mount Feſuwivs, though ſingly ſmall and no- 
thing; yet in conjoyned quantities they embarren all the fields about 
it;The graſſe though the ny of plants yet »umerenſly increaſing , 
it covers all the face of the Earth - the mizling rain makes fe 
way , thenthe wiolence of a right down ſhowre, Great fins and pub-| 
lick | will avoyd for their ſcandal and wonder, Leſſer and private 
for their Danger and Multitude;both,becauſe they diſpleaſe my God 
and will rzine me.l cannot if 1 love him but abhor what he loaths, I 
cannot if I love my ſelf but beware of what will deſtroy we, | 
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bevel to/ hisfeld,, And itlook'd as wnhandſome when Fonas would 
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X. 
Of Memory and Forgetfulneſſe in Friendſhip. 


Porectfulnelſe in Friendſbip may ſometimes be as neceſſary as Me- 
mory : For 'tis hard to be ſo exattly vigilant but that even the 
moſt perfett ſhall ſometimes give and ſometimes take offence, He | 
that expedts every thing to be fully complear,remembers nor the ff atl- 
ty of May. Who remembers too mnch,forgers himſelf and his friewds. 
And though perhaps a man may endeavour to be Tyre in all his 
wayes.z Yet he makes himſelf zoo Papall,that thinks he cannor erre, 
or that he a&s not whar diſpleaſeth an other, If Love can cover 4 
multitude of infirmities, Friendſhip which is the growth of Love ſure- 
ly ought -to doit more, When Ageſilans found ſome that repined 
at. his Government , he would not ſce their Maliznity : But 6om- 
manding. them tothe warrs, with himſelf, he ſuffered them to enjoy. 
both offices -and places both of Truſt pref in the Army. And: 
[when they were complain'd on for the 1 mannaging thereof , he | 
- would rake their part and excuſe them, And by this means, of 
dangerous and underhand-enemies he form'd and {mooth'd them 
into open andconſtant friends, He was a Chriſt anda Saviowr that 
\Latd dom hs life for bs ſheep, even while they were ftragling and 


-be ſo; pertiſhert the withering of his Geurd alone, Nor ought my 
| Aweafo/aefein friendſhip to be exerciſ”d only abroad, but often- 
Alnjes as 40: my. ſe!f and, at home, It I do my friend a Curteſie , 
-bmake itagye- 14 I puthimin mind on'r; expecting a return I am: 
kivl, to my ſelf not him, and then I make it Traffigue not Beneficence.: 


| Who, looks for requitall ſerves himſelf not mee , andwith the No-, 


| As: Heaven kts bis 


| 
gallanterahenk mind inggr.vore, i He, ther tele, me,ofbefaryger 


ble Bargue:of, friendſbip , like a Merchant , he PFenzares for game. 
H wr FAT inthe RE thoſe Fat fy moſt] 
Celeſtial, and refreſh us,mpG,that are ffo//en upon us. even while we 
are) afcep'z ike' the fragrencies in ſome plants , they exhale roo fo- 
when; expoſed to. the. open Sun, WWharl di an fled DO 


e hath done me,cancels the deb; I ow him; he files off the Chain 
that kepr me his priſoner , and with his tongue «»looſeth the fetter 
= his hand pur on. Intitling himſelf ro the Checque which Mar- 


ial beſtoweth upon his ralking Peſthumus, 


Q 
. 


\> Que mihi preſtiters wemini,ſemperque tenebo: 
Cur igitnr Taces(Poſtbume)>1w Loqueris, 


Proninus exclamat ; Dixerat ipſe mihi, 


| Incipi0 Quoties alicui tua dona referre, 


Nowl 
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N on belle quedam faciunt duo : ſufficit unus 
Huic operi, $i vis ut loquar , ipſe tace, 

Crede miht , quamwvts ingentia, Poſthume,dones; 
Anuttorss pereunt garrulitate ſui, 


What (Poſthrme) thou haſt done , Ile ne're forget : 
Why ſhould 7 ſoother't when thou Trumpetſt it ? 
When I to any do thy gnifts relate, 

He preſently replyes,l heard him ſay'r, 

Some things become not two-Here one may ſerve z 
If I muit tell, do thou. thy ſelfreferve. 

Believe me,Poſthume, though thy guifts be vaſt ; 
They perith when che Aurhors tongue runs waſt, 


Certainly it Liberty bee, to be prefer'd before Bondage, though he 
injures hiniſclf that #pbr4ids his friend with ought thathe did be- 
ftow ; yer he docs indeed (though he intend it not) befriend him 
in it, As the Komans did their ſlaves, he manumitts me with a Cuff ; 


ſo it is the takers Bondage, If Ibe able to do a Curteſie, I rebate 
ir by remembring ir;I 6/2r it out! whenT go abont to Text ir. If 
I receive one , Irender my ſelf unworthy of ir, whenſoever I do 
Forget it. Thatis but a barren carch where the ſeed dyes before it 
comes to Kipeneſſe. Surable ro theſe , It was thus;long fince .cnated 
by the richly-ſpeaking Seneca, Beneficit inter duss lex eſt, Alter 
ftatim obliviſci debes dati : Alter accepti nunquam. 2nt dedit Bene- 
ficium raceat : Narret qui accepit. Berweerrtwo friends it is the law 
of Kindneſſe, Thar he that does it, forget it preſently : but he that 
does receive it,never, Let him thar beſfows ir,, bold his rongue: bur 
tet'him that rakes it, tel, Snrely rhat man means it nobly , and it 
comes from his own genuine gvodveſſe, when he cares not to have 
a5 know it but, his friend alope. But hethat blows his Trumpet at 
Bis Alms, is Phatiſee, In Piendſhip, 1 Would ever remember my 


would alſo forger his 1ezle@3': bur I would remember my own fay- 
tes. Friend(bip thus preſerv'd ends not bur with life. Conrinuance 
will exten! 'it ro the ſame effet?s, with the yes of Nature; which 
uſes rooverlookthe defetFs of her own,and not to be ſl e kind,though 
ih ſomething: there be diſproportion, that might take her of. 
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and Iam not much lefſe beholding to him for this unkindneſſe then | 
I was before for the Benefit 5 which as it is the givers Honour | 


Firnds Roe 5 but 1 would forget the favours that I do him, I| 
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XL. 


Wherein a Chriſtian excels other men. 


5 iy + are ſeverall things wherein a Chriſtian hath much the 
Advantage of all the profeſſors of other Religions, He excels 
them all,in his Fcrtitade,in his Hope,in his Charity, in his Fidelity, 
In his Fortitude 3 That is,when his cauſe is Juſt. It was well de- 
fin'd of the Orator,Fortitudo eſt virize pugnans pro aquitate; Ferti- 
tude is a vertue ccmbating for Juſtice : otEcrwilc Ee ſhrinks under 
the load , and couches like ſachers:afſe, kerween the rwo turthens 
of his Cauſe and Conſcience, He may ſhow like Abraham with 
his brandiſht Sword at ove, as if Ee would preſcntly ſacrifice Iſaack 
himſelf : Butthe Angel { his within-Copſcrence) layes Fold on his 


— 


Arm, and tyes up his hand frem ſtriking. And indecd courage ina 
bad matter may be humane policy, but cannot be Chriſtian valour. - 
Ar beſt it is but Beawty with a s{ar, And the end of intention when | 
it comes to 4iſcover it ſelf in the nd of the Aion, will have a 
greater, influence upon the mind of manthen the ſucceſſe , be it ne- 
ver ſo proſperews, 1 may be applauded by the lookers On, as brave | 
and full of Fortitude, When the Bates and wer eng of a Conſci- | 
exce Within ſhall blcw up coles, and kindle nothing bur flames thar., 
ſhall conſume mee, If I fight in a bad Cauſe, I fight againſt my ſelf | 
| as well as againſt my Enemy 3 For bcſides him , Icembat my Soul 
againſt my Zedy : and,inſtead of one Enez:y , I make my ſelf two 
at the leaſt, Put ina Jof cauſe, Low beuntiful of all things is a 
Chriſtian > Nothing in the i#vention of man can appal his Noble 
| Courage, "Tistrue , there 15 ho Religion , bur ſcme have ſealed the 
defence thereof with their /ives, Bur certainly the World hath ne- 
ver drizk a quarter ſo much bload of any other Religion, asit hath 
| done ofthe Chriſtian, The number of all other Religions pur to- 
gether cannot come meer the untold multitudes of Martyrs for Chri- 
ſtianity ; nor hath ever any other increaſed ſo with ſuffering : as if 
the Martyrdome of one were the watering to make another grow; ſo 
far from avoiding the fury-of their Enemres,as they have often irched 
after Torments with an inward pleaſure, ſung while the Element of 
fire was whipping them ; Itthere be any Nedar inthis life, 'tis in 
the ſorrows ; we indure for goodnefle, The Canſe gives courage, 
which being juſt , we arc backt bya Melior Natura , that will not 
ler us fear, It is Davids querie Pſal. 27, When Grd was bu light 
whom ſhould he fear? He diſhonors God that in his cauſe gives ground 
| Who will fear a temporal King when he is in pay under one that is 
- eternal ? When the Perſian Faranes checqu't Hormiſda for his 
Chriſtianity , and would have perſwaded him torcnounce his pro- 
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tcſhon, His anſwer was, that he commanded that which was both 
 impious and impoeſbible to think thathe ſhould forſake the God of 
| the Univerſe to make lim bis friend that was King but of a petty 
_— When the Aged Polycarpws was urged to reproach his Chriſt, | 
ie rells the Proconſul Herod, That fourſcore and fix years he had; 
ſerved him, and nexcr was Farmed by himzwith what Conſcience 
; then could he blaſpheme his King that was his Saviour: And being | 
threatned on , with fire, it he would not ſwear by Ceſars fortune; 
he tells him,” Twas bis ignorance that made him to expeCtir, For, | 
ſayes hezif you know not who I am, hear me telling you, that I | 
am a Chriltiav, And whcn ar the fire,thcy would have faſtned him 

|to the flake ,-the brave Brſbop cries out to let him alone as he was. | 
For, that God who had exabled him to endure the fire would enable 
him alſo without any Chains of theirs to ſtand #7nmoved in the 
midſt of flames, So with his hands bchind him, »»ſtir'd, he took 
his Crewn. So-may you {ce ſome Reverend Temple fix'd , not va- 
luing all the winds , till farall Yiolexce force it down z or piece-meal 
elſe, the cager flame digeſt it into Cinders, Here was diſcovered 
the Noble and Heroick Nature of Chriſtianity , the ſtrongeſt courage 
in the weakeſt Age; A Magnanimity as far exceeding old Romes 
boaſted Scevola's: as the whole body , does the handin Magni- 
tude. When Lucius was lead to Execution he gave thanks thar be- 
ing diſmiſſed from wicked Maſters, he ſhould be remitted to the 
King of Heaven, Viftor Utiſcenſis tellsus , That when Dionyſfia a 
Noble Matron was immodeſtly denudated and barbarouſly ſcourged, 
with a Courage beyond her Sex and in the midſt of bloud ſhe told her 
Tormentors,lhat what they intended for her ſhame ſhould hereafter 
be her Glory;It is moſt true that in matters unjuſt,Chriſtian Religion 
wheyes the bloud and makes a Coward of man : But in matters that 
Jare right, it advances Humane Conrage beyond the ſtandard of hu- 
manity, Heaven and the commands of a Deity are in the eye, | 
| whereby all the Tempratrons of this World become wn-edged and | 
wnprevailing, And certainly one main cauſe hereof is his Hope , 
wherein as well as Fortitude he excels all other, as ſeeing further | 
(by the Goſpels light then any inthe world beſide, The Heathen as| 
[they liv'd in darkncfle ſo they going to the Bed of Death without a 
| Candle,ſaw not where they wereto lye, And inthe gererall,they 
ſaw nothing beyond Death, but either Dull Oblivion or Annihila- 
tion, Or if not theſe, they dyedin doubt 3 which more then any 
thing diſtracts the mind in uncertainty. | 


| Poſt mortem nihil eſt : ipſaquemors nihil , | | 
| Felocts ſpatii , meta noviſdima, 

| Spem ponant avidi, ſoliciti metum. 
Lueris quo jaceas poſt obitum Loco? 
Luo non-nata jacent, 


| 
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Death nothing is 3 and nothing in it's place : 

Tis but the laſt point of a Poſting Race. 

The greedy, Hope : the troubled Fear lay by. 

Wouldſt know where *tis, that after Death men lye ! 
Tis where thoſe arc , that never yet were bory, 


Having this from ſo grave an Author as Seneca we may for the moſt 
conclude it the Heathen Creed. Mahametiſme indeed propoferh 
ſomething after the bodies diflolution, Bur it is a ſenſual happi- 
neſſe, ſuch as the frailty of rhe Body is Capable ofzſuch as here they 


covet , they propoſe in Paradiſe. So the change being little.the 
expettation cannot be great , fince life that they enjoy here in ſome 
certainty of of knowledge , will be rather preterr'd, then a little 


bettering with the hazard that is run in dying. The Few in part al- 
lows an 1mmortality : though the Sadduces deny it. So, their hope 
is baryed in the ſame grave with them. And for the major part 
they hold Pythagoras his Metempſuchoſis,only limiting it tothe ſame 
| And their Fear is as well of worſe, as their Hope is of any 

tter being, Bnt the Chriſtian hath a Hope thar is berter far, The 
Joyes attending him are ſpiritual and eternal, The beatifical Viſion 
of the face of God , to {ce and know the immenſe Creatour of all 


| things. The «x07 to the God-head , the ixjoyment of a Deity be- 
yond our here Conceptions,blefſed ; Such things as for the great 
Apoſtle were not lawfull kere to ater , the being freed from evill 


and the fear of it, the being ſet in a ſtate of purity and perfettion, 
far beyond the thoughts that herein the weakneſſe of the fleſh we 


carry , as far exceeding our preſent Apprehenſions as Spirits do ex- 
ceed the droſſe of black corruption, The Hope and Faith of theſe 
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reach, Death as a Prrare ſteals away others from their Country 
here,and with ten thouſand fears they are diſtratted , becauſe they 
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ſent for by an Ambaſſadour to the Court of Heaver, there to par- 
take felicitics unutterable, And indeed is happier here , becauſe 
he knows he ſhall be happier after : He canbe content topart with 
a life here full of Thornes and Acerbities,that he may take up one 
that's glorious and incorrnptible: and having this Anchor above 0- 
thers, with far more eaſe he rides out all the ſtormes of Life. Next, 
In Charity he ſurmounteth all the profeſſors of all the other Religi- 
ons, He can part with all for that God that hath provided more 
then all for him, He can , not only bear, but pardoy, all the in- 
juries thar can befall him : not only pardon them, bur requite them 
with good, Whar Religion, but it , will teach man to pray forhim 
thar perſecutes him, to bleſſe. him that curſeth him , ro heap Coles 
of fire upon his Head,that ſhall gently warm his Charity, and infl ame 


T 


muſt needs begert a Fortitude, which others wanting theſe can never 


know not what they ſhall be p#zto, But the Chriſtian goes as 


his | 


| 


| 
| 
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his Love , not render him worſe by making him more — | 
ble, We look not upon him as a Chriſtian, if when he dyes he for- 
give not, and pray for,his Exemies. Herein out-ſoaring the Diftates 
of depraved Nature,which would prompt us to retaliate wrongs ; 
This Charity begets his Fidelity. For indced it is the glue of Souls, 
that by the influence of Divinity cements them together in Love, 
Nulia vis major pietate wera eft , There is no Friendſhip like the 
Friendſhip of Faith: Nature, Education, Benefits,cannot all together rye 
ſo ſtrong as this. Chriſtianity knits more ſure, more izdiſſoluble, This 
makes a knot that Alexander cannot cut, a leagne Hell cannor 
break. For as Grace in her ſelfis far above Natnre , ſois ſhe in 
her effe#s. | The ſouls of Believers like wines once mixt, they 
Kreight become inſeparable , aspureſt wools once mingled , never 
part : The fire cannot divide them, They floxriſh, fade , they live 
and dyetogether. A Chriſtian though he would, he cannot reſolve 
to be falſe. Wharſoever is joyned together upon temporall Conſidera- 
tions , may be by the ſame again diſſolved : but that Teague which 
deduces its Orizinal from Heaven, by Earth can ne're be ſevered. 
Tyrants ſhall ſooner want Invention for Torments, then Chriſtians 
with tortures be made Treacherows, Who can ſeparate the Con- 
jun&ions ofa Deity ? Nor is it in kindpeſſe only, but ih Reproof, 
that his fidelity ſtewes it ſelf : However he conceals his friends 
| ow fromthe fliering eye of the world : yer, if he offends , his 

cing a Davidand a King ſhall not free him from this Nathans 
Keprehenſion. To which he is drawn that he may ſave nor ſpoil, 
He ſcorns to be ſo baſe as: to flatter, and hates to be ſo carriſh as 
to bite, So his Repreef is kindneſſe and the wonnds he makes are 
not without B&lſome to heal; Theſe qualifications of all other 
men make a Chriſtian the beſt Companion, An Enemy he never{| 
is; if atanytimehe ſcem ſo, 'tis but that he may be a friend, 
For he is averſe toonly ill, He would kill the biſedl. » bur does 
it, to preſerve the Patient ; So that. it will be my Fault , not his, 
if he be nota friend rome, And when heis ſo, heis ſurewith- 
out private Jntereſt, Fear, or Malice: and affordes me & | 
Security , which I cannot well cxpeRt from any other Raxk of 
men, | | 


XII. 


| Of Loſe. 


|þ we ſcanthings rightly, we have no Reaſon to be ſadned for 
thoſe worldly goods that we loſe : For whatisit we can loſe 
; which properly we can call curs? Jeb goes further 3 he _—_— 
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| .out- it. And what then ſhonldhi»de- rhar I fhould not do ſo now ? 
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him that taketh away, as well as him that gives. And by a queſtion | 
concludes his Contenrment with both, Shall we receive eocd at the! 
hands of the Lord, and not evil! > And hitherto, the Text cleers 
him from being paſſionate tor any, or all, his Creſſes : It after, he! 
did fly out, It was the redarguing of his miſguided friends , not 
his- being ſtript of all; that moved him. Nay 'tis certain, in the | 
Reftitude of Reaſon we cannot loſe at all. It one lend me a Jew- 
ell ro wear, ſhallI, becauſe I ſe ir, ſay, 'tis my own, Or when 
my: friend requires it again ſhall I ſay, I have /oft it 3 No, I have 
refter'd it rather, Though we are plcaſed that we are tr»ſted with 
the borrowed things of this Life ; we ought rot to be diſpleaſed 
when the great Creatour calls for what he had bur” /enr us. He 
does us no #»jury that takes bur his own: Andhe pleads an unjuſt 
Title againſt Heaven , that repines at whatthe God of Heaven re+ 
ſurzes, It was dowbrleſſe tuch a Conſideration as this that made Ze- 
#0: when he had been Shipwrackt, only. to applaud Fortune and to | 
ſay, She had done honeſtly in reducing him but to his 'Coat, Shall 
God afford us all our lite long not only Food bur Feaſting , nor 

for Uſe but Ornament , not Neceſſity alone but Pleaſure; and when 
at laft he withdraws ſhall we be paſſionate and Melancholy ? If in 
| the. blackneſſe-of the night, one by accident allows me the benefit 
of bis light. to melk by ; ſhall I quarrel! him becauſe he brings me 
nidt home ? I amtothank ' him for a little, which he did not ewe 
\me& 3. but. never:to be Azgry that he! affards normore, He that 


| hath.abwndavce rides through the world oh Horſe-bark : Perhaps he 


is carryed with ſome more eaſe 3 bur he runs the hazard of his 
Beet - And belides the Caſualty of his own Frailty, he is ſubje& | 
to/'the danger ofthoſe fumbles that - his | Bearer makes, He that | 
wants a plenty, does bur wal#- on foot : He is nor born ſo high upon 
-the Creature, but more ſecurely paſſes through the wariows Adven+ 
"#9164s ;of life. And nor being ſpurr'd by. pricking want, may take his 
caſt in travailing as he pleaſes. - 

-:iz}nr all. /oſſes 1 would have a double profpeff : 1 wauld conſider 
what: I have Joſt, and I would' have regard to what 1 have /eft , 
it may'be in; my loſſe I may find a Bex?f34.; I may be rid with ir of 
a Trouble, a ſnare, or danger, If it be Wealth, perhaps there was's 
time when 7 had it not, Let me think if then I {5zv'd not well with- 


What news is it thata Bird with wings ſhould flye ? Riches have 
ſuch, and 'tis a thouſand to-one- but ſome other did loſe them 
before, 1 found them when atigther loft them , and now 'ris likely | 
ſome otter will find them from, me : and though perhaps I may | 
have loſt a Benefit, yet thereby likewiſe I may be eaſ'd of a Cum- 
bet." In moſt; things of this »atwre *tisthe opinion of the loſſe more 
theb the /ofſo thar; wexees; | If-yer the only prop of my life were: gone 


| 


Vmight rathen wondertharvin ſomany ſtorms I rid fo: long; with 


_ that | 
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| bath Jeſt, as bedid acquire them , when he had them not, This 


| can be poor who hath him for his friend that hath all. In Penwry 


that one ſingle Anchor then now ar laſt thatir ſhould break and 
fail me, When War had rawviſhed all from S::{po , and Demre- 
tris aſk'd him, How he could brook ſo vaſt a deſolarion, He retut- 
ned, that he had /oft nothing. The Goods he had, he ſtill exjoy'd; 
his Yertwe, Prudence, Juſtice, ſtill were with him, theſe were mat-| 
ters permanent and immortal : for the other it was no wonder, Thar 
what was periſhable, ſhould perith, 

In the next place, let me look to what I have lefe. He that tiſ- 
carries once will hxsband what is left the better. If the Dye of Eor- 
tune hath thrown me an ill chance , let me ſtrive ro mend it by 
my geoa play, What I have is made  _ by my want 
ot what 1 once was ewner of, 1t I have /oft but little, let me be 
thankfull that 7 loſt no more, ſeeing the remainder was as flitting 
as the reſt that's goxe, He thar, in a Battail is but ſleightly wounded 
rather rcjoices that he is got off ſo well, then grieves that he was 
hurt at all. But, admit it were all that is gone z A man hath 
Hope ſtill left, And he mayas well hope to recover the things he 


will Icadhim to a new Magazine , where he cannot deny but he 
may be ſupply'd with Advantage ; God will be leftſtill, And who 


a Chriſtian can be y:ich ; and 'tis a kind of Paradox to thinke 
he can be poore , that is deſtined ro be a Kingdemes 
Hear, 
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XIII. 
Of long and ſhort Life. 
ff Bo is no queſtion bur Life in it ſelfis a Blefing : And it 


is not worſexed by bcing long. The being of every thing, as 
a bcing,is good, Bur, as ſome At&tons thatare good in themſelves, by 


their Circumſtances become Condemnable ; ſo that life which abſtrac- 
(tively is good, by Accidents and Adherencies may become unforts- 
' nate 3 He that lives long, does many times outlive his Happineſſe. 
As evcning Tempeſts are more frequent, ſo they carry ablacker ter- 
' Tour along : Yeuth like the Sup, of riſes cleer and dancing ; when 
the afternoon is cloudy, thick, and turbulent, Had Priamws nor 
liv'd {o long , he had neither ſeen his fifty Children ſlain, nor 
Troy (enlarged) loſt, nor himſelf after two and fifry years Rargn 
mace co7/:4, and by » irrhw lain: Sylla got the name of *y 


P) 
Pompey «f Great , yet by living long they both loſt both c ole] 
Titles : 4:7"{tus his high Fortune was not ſweetned by his long 
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exrendcc! ///:, it could be no great pleaſure to want an iſſue male 
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| of his owng to ſee his Adopted Sons untimely loſt 3 his Daughters 


loeſeneſſe ſtaining the Honour of his Houſe : and ar laſt rather by 
Neceffity then choice to fix upon a Succeſſor neither worthy of 
himſelf nor Rowe, How much more bleſt had Nero been, if he 
had notour-liv'd his firſt five years of Empire > Whar is paſt with 
us,we know : but who can pryc into the Bowels of Fate? And 
though ( at that time ) Seneca had =- taſted the diſpoſition, nor 
felt the anger of Nero ; Yet he found enough to eakecs him to 
cry out - Heu quim multa penitenda occurrunt , din wvivendo ? A- 
las, how many irkſome buſineſſes befall us by our living long ? If 
a man be bad or »»fort#nate , he does but increaſe his miſery here 
or hereafter, If he begood, he is ſubje&t to the more abuſes : 
For, the greater part of the World is ill, and ill natur'd (elt-love 
bends almoſt all men to themſelves, preferring their own Benefit be- 
fore the inconvenience of an other, And being ſo, he thatis good 


is expoſed to more ſufferings then an other, A good man grows 
in this wþr/d like ſome Garden-plant in a hedge,over-top'd and juſt- 


led to a/Declination:befides his being ſhaded and dropt upon, the 
Thornes and Buſhes are too rude and clowniſh for the fineneſſe of 
a fruitfull Tree, And if the World were good, yer the Buſineſs 
of the world is Towths.Age like a long travail'd Horſe rides dull 


toward his Fourneys end ;, while cver new {cttcf out, gallop away,and 
leaves himto his Melancholick Trot, In Touth, untaimed bloud 
does goad us into folly ; and, till experience reines ws , we ride 
unbitted, wild; and, ina wanton fling , diſturb our ſelves and all 
that come bur meer ws, In Age, our _ are with our ſelves 
diſpleaſed, We are look't upon by others as things to be exdur'd, 
not courted or apply'd to, Who is it will be fond of gathering fa- 
ding flowers, Fruits paſt Maturity grow lcfle to be eſteem'd, Beau- 
29 1t {elf once Autumn'd,does not tempt. 

On the other fide, what is it that we loſe by dying ? If,(as 
Fob (ayes) our life be a Warf are , who is it will be Angry that 
it ends betizes > A long ſupper, though afcaſt, does grow to a 
tedious thing 3; becauſe it tyres usto a Laſſtude, and keeps us from 
our reſt that isſweeter, Life is buta play upon this worlds ſtage, 
And if a man wereto chuſec his part, in diſcretion he would not 
take it for the length , but for theeaſe and goodneſſe, The ſhort 
life has the ſhorter Auditto make, And ifit be one of the greateft 
Felicities that can befall may, to be in ſuch a Condition as he ma 
not diſpleaſe God; ſurcly then, ſoon to enter upon Death is beſt, 
Tis true may by living be 1nſtrymenzal to Gods Glory, the 
good of others,and my own Bexefit, Butif I weigh my own Cor- 
ruptions, the World's Temptations, and my Enemies Malice , the 

ds is onthe other fide. VVho can ſay,he can travail in ſafety when 
his way isin a Forreſt of Wild Beaſts, Thieves, and Outlaws > when | 


"ww is hisown Syren,and when in all the ffreams he ſwimms in, 
hk Bayts 
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Bayts are ftrewed, Death to a Righteous man,whether it commeth 
ſoon or late, is the beginning of a certain happineſſe ; the end 
but of a doubtful and allayed pleaſure. I will not much care whe- 
cher my Life be long or ſhort, If ſbort,the fewer my dayes be,the leſſe1 
| ſhall have of Trouble, the ſooner ſhalll arrive at Happineſſe, If 
I eſcape from nothing clſe, yer ſhall I eſcape fromthe hazard,life 
will keep mcin, If long,let me be ſure to lay it out in doing the 
mere goed, And then though 7 ſtay for it a while, yer as abſtinence 
ſharpens appetite, ſo want and expectation will make my 
Foy more welcome, ; 


— 
— — —— - 


XIV 
Of Eſtabliſhing a troubled Government. 


E that would cſtabliſha 7roubled Government muſt firſt van- 

& quiſh all his Foes, Who can be quiet while his Znemie is 

in Arms againſt him, Fattows heads ſhould be higher by a pole than 
their bodies, Hethat would rule over many, muſt if feht with 
many and Corguer; and beſure to c#t off thoſe that raiſe up Tamwlts, 
or by a Majeſtiqne awe keep them in aftrit# Subjetiow, In every | 
able Prince, Lipſiws would have two things eminent , Ys er Yir- 
| z5, Power and Yertue, He ought to have power to break inſur-' 
reftion at hime,and repell a force that would invade him from a- 
broad, He oughtto have Vertueto preſerve his fate and Drgni- 
ty , and by the neceſſary art of Policy ſo to order all the ftreames 
of Governments as they may runne cleer and obedient in their prop- 
per Channels. Power is, certainly, the moſt cf{ential part of Sowve- 
raignty. *Tisan inſeparable attribute of the Deity. God is Omni- 
potent as well as Omnr{ctent, And without it, he were not God : 
*tis that which diſtinguiſheth and ſuper-poſirs him above all, When | 
we would ſpeak of the true God indeed we alwaics name him God- 
Almighty, As thcrefore he that would be a Prince, the firſt thing 
in his a:*: ſhould be Power; fo when he is a Prince and deveſfs 
himſclf of it , he depoſes and #»thrones himſelf and proclaimes him- 
ſelta 7rey to any that will attempt the boldneſſe but to rake him. 
He fecmstorell his Enemies, that he is now weak and unarmed, and 
invites them to ſet upon him, Without Power, he is but Fortunes 
1dell, which evcry Sejanws may revile and ſpurn at his Pleaſure, 
"Tis Pewer that Eegers Fear , and Fear that firſt made Gods : But 
ſ\uppoſec he hath prwer, it he have not Reſolntion, like a Child he 
wears'a Sword but knows not how to fe it, Irreſoluticn is a Wor- 
| ſcr Fice then Roſhneſſe : he that ſhoers beſt may ſometimes miſle the 
| mark, kurt he that ſbects net at all ſhall be ſure neverto hit it, 
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' Raſh aa may ke mcnced ty the aftiventſſe of the pehitent, when 


£ modus adfit, in exitium vertitur, It it ſtands tco till, it putry- 
cs 


{ If Thave not the power of Authority to command them to Obedi- 


—OO— —z 


he ſees and finds his error, Pur 1rreſolution lcoſensall ite joints of 
Stare - like an Agve it ſhakes rot this or that Limb , but allthe bo- 
dy is at once in a ft, *Tis the dead palſy,thar, without altnoſt a Mi-| 
racle, leavesa Man unrecoverable, Ihe irreſelute man is lifted from 
one place to another , till tyr'd, art laſthe hath no place leftto reſt 
on, He flecks frcmone Eege to another , ſo hatcheth nothing ar 
laſt, but addles all his A&trons. An caſy Princegat beſt is but an 
wſelefſe thing. A facile natur'd Man may te agood Companion for 
a private perſon : but ſor a Prince tobe ſo, is miſchief to himſelf and 
others. Remiſcneſſe and Connivence are the ruines of unſetled 
Kingdomes, The Game of Majcſly will not admit of too open a 
play. Simplicity is as Liberality ; of which Tacitzs obſerves, Ni- 


My paſſions and affe tions are the chief diſturbers of my Civil 
State. What peace can] cxpc within me, while iHcſe Rebels are | 
not under Subjefienm ? Separations are the wounds of a Crews, 
whereby negle&ed it will bleedto death, If Lhave not the vertue | 
of Judgment to diſcern their traines and ſly Suggeſtions 3 If 1 have | 
not the vertue of Courage to withſtand their Force and Batteries ; 


ence; If I have not the power of ſirength to ._ gp all their Com- 
plications: I leave my ſelf a prize.to vice, and art laſt ſhall nor* 
live to be man, Plato was ot Opinion that thoſe Common-wealths 
could not be ſafe , whoſe Gevernors were not Philoſophers, Or 
whoſe Prince was not a ſtudent of Wiſdowe, And ſurely, it a Man 
underſtands not ſcmething of Reaſon, or be not able to judge of pre- 
dence, he ſhall very hardly find a Lite without Broyls, or be ableto 
govern his own axruly paſcions. Therefore asthe Prince that will 
be ſafe among turbulent Subjefts, muſt ever be upon his Guard ; | 
ſo he that knows the 1rregularities of his own deprav'd affedtions , | 
muſt keep perpetuall Sextinef upon them, A ſleeping Samſon 
needs bur a feeble Weman to cut his locks off, and deliver him up 
to deflrucTion, *Tis Security and confidence that as oft undoes a 
a Prince as Force, But vigilance is ſe|dome under-min'd. A ſtate | 
awake and upon it's Guard, tis difficult to "yr qo Cato was of 
opinion that Governour deſerved moſt praiſe that could govern him- 
ſelf and his Paſſions, And as the ſtrength of him that commands 
conſiſts moſt inthe conſent of thoſe that obey: ſo if I can bring 
my poſiions and affeftions to ſukmit to Religion, and Reaſen, I may 
ſettle my Deminion in my ſelf ſo, as I need nor fear the aſſaulr 
of them witkcut mee, If 1 cannor prune off all my ſuperfluaies, 
let me yer ſoreſtrain them as I may nor at my own ſhame, nor | 


give marter of i»ſulration to others, If my ſtrength be once gone 
and I become blind, I then am fitted to make ſport for the Phili-| 
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ftims, He that is a fave to himſelf, and his own fond I»fts, can ne- 
ver long preſerve his /berty from orhers. As man is commonly his 
own prime flatterer, fo is he, for the moſt parr, the firſt engine of 
his own low ſervitude, 


—_—. 


| was in diſpute, who was the beft Prence ? his opinion was, that he 


 recomcil' d\ his Enemies with curteſies. Tullus Hoſtilins was to Rome 


of her owz.' His Succeſſor Serwins Tullins, was not lefs a wonder? 


vHtude and Royalty. 


XV. tone 
Of doing Good with Labour, and Evil with Pleaſure. © | 


T1 ( 
I: was anciently ſaid, That whatſoever good work a man doth/with 
labour, the labour vaniſheth', bur the good remairis with him that 
wrought it : And whatſoever evil th;ng he doth with 7 rug Ye 
pleaſure flyes, bur the evil ſtill reſteth with the Agr of ir. Goodyeſs 
making labour ſweet, while evil turneth pleaſure to a barthen, The 
Creation, which was Gods work for fix days, hath both publiſhr and 
rperuated his glory ever ſince, Where the exd 1s but profit alone, 
w uncomplainingly we toyl and tug the trembling Oar 3; we ſtrain 
our #erves, and anoint our ſelves with ſweat, and think it plraſore 
while we compaſs what may ſolace us hereafter, The firſt Inven- 
ters of Arts, though with pains they ſpent much rime and treaſwe 
roo 3 yet being done once, all their warchings are preſently va- 
niſht. But the fruit of their /abowr, paid then with content, while 
living 3 and after that, gives the T4#bwte of a Noble Fame to their 
memory. While we are working what is good, we are bur ſcatrer- 
ing ſeed, which after all-our harrowing , will ripen up to happineſs 
for our ſelves: like well plac'd benefits, they redound to the*Col- | 
lators honour. Beneficinm dando accepit, qui digno dedit: By giving 
he receives a benefit , that layes it on the well-deſerving man, 
Alexander Severus was of ſo Noble a Nature, that he thought nor 
them his friends , that asF'd not ſomething of him : And when ir 


—— 


ought to be hc1d for beſt, that retain'd his friends by favours, and 


a forraigzer, a Tradeſmans ſon , and an Exile ; yet his induſtrious 
vertues lifted him ſo deſervedly to rhe zop of Honor , that Yalertus 
Maximus {tuples not to' tell us 3 That Rome never repented, that 
the borrowed a King from her neighboars , rather then fer up one 


The ſame City that bred him a awe; for his vertues, chofe him 4 
ing 3 and to his cternal Honor, left his Statue paradox'd with,” Ser- 


Nay, it's certain, though the ſ#cief of noble ations be ſome- 
-rimes moſt 5nzrateful ;- yet; when they are done out of wprightneſs 
ahd imegrity, they reward the Anthor with ſuch an irvine of 

| conſcious 


| 
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| could then be 


conſcious ſatisfaftion , that he remains unprickt with the darts of 


even the worſt returns, And the greatcr his /abony and hazard 
was , the pleaſanter is the. remembrance when *tis paſt, In dan- 

ers eſcaped, a man way find himſelf beloved of the Deity, guarded 
i his better Angel, and cared for by a Genius that he knew not 
of 'z -which cannot but adminiſter comfort and content to himſelf : 
whereas #nworthy and inglorious ations, though they give a pre- 
ſent blaze to the finful corruption of man ; yer it is fuch a fire, as 


that is of barning-houſes; where the flame, while ſhining, 15 nor 
without affrighting ſmoke.; bur, that once paſt, the end is rubbiſh, 
ſtench, and ruine. T. arquins rape was dogg'd with the over-rhrow 
of his houſe, and expuiſion of Monarchy, Sforza languiſh'd near 
as many years a priſoner in the Tower of Loches, as he had uſurped 
Empire in his Nephews turmoyled Dakedom, When L "= ox 
through theft , was forced to yicld himſelt to the Scythians ; he 

wail himſelf, that for ſo ſhort a pleaſure, he ſhould 
with ſo great a happineſf as his liberty. Like a draught of plea- 


to our grave, How long an age doth many a man repent one 
youthful ryo0t. Surely, as a wiſe man never repented of a good atti- 
on ; ſo he never did, but repent of a bad ene. 1 will not therefore 
cate how laborious, but how honeſt my ations be 3 not how plea- 
ſurable, but how goed. 1t it-cquld be, let me be werituous and ne- 


| ble; without pleaſure 3 rather then wicked, with much joy, It was in- 


deed, a reſolution well beſeeming a Royal. Chriſtian , That he had 
much rather be in the Catalogue of Unfortunate Princes,then of Wick- 
BY; + for his judgement clcarly,was, Thar a Crown was not worth 


| taking up, or enjoying, upon ſordid, diſhonourable , and irreligious 


| terms, 
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XVI. 


That Vertue and Vice generate after their kind. 


S in the firſt 1»ſtitution of Nature, and the Propagation of 
A Corporeal Eſſences, it was enacted , and yet continues , That 
every thing ſhould bring forth fruit Ce his kind : Sol find it in the 
propagation of Ferive and Viceghey bring forth fruir after their kind, 
Vertne begets Verne, Vice begets Vice. And 'tis as natural fora man to 
expe& a return of Yerive out of Yerize, and a return of Yice our 
ofVicez as 'tis for him to expe& an Elephant ſhould beger an 
Elephant, or a Serpent beget a Serpent. Nay, not only the genus, 
bur the very ſpecies holds z and oftentimes, the proportion of thay 
ſpecies too, High aions beget a return of ad7ions that are ſo: 
ET : and 
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ant poyſon, the guſt is gone, while the torture ayes, and burns us 
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And poot low flagging deportments , beget a return of the like, 
The EZccho is according to the woice that ſpeaks : The repore of the 
Peice is proportionable to the magnitude it bears : If ir be bur by 
\ refle&on only, the beams are reverberated bright, as is the Su» thar 
| ſhines them. And clouds import a ſhade , as is their proper 
blackneſs, For his friendſhip and riches, the Romans beſtowed on At- 
talws the Kingdom of Pergamus : and he to expreſs his cratitude (nor 
having children of his own) left the City of Rome his Hetr ; return- 
ing their gift advantag'd with his infinite wealth, Camillus his Noble 
att of whipping back that treacherous Schoolmaſter by the Touths that 
he would have berray'd, obtained him the yielding up that C#ty eo 
him, which his valowr with all the Arms.of Rome could not enforce. 
Terentius his vertues and his being one of the Rowan Senate , made 
ſo deep an impreſſion in Scipio's manly heart, that when the Car- 
thageniaus came to ſue for peace and a league , he would nor hear 
them, till they brought him forth diſcharg'd of his Impriſoument, 
whom he placed on the Throne with himſelf, and then diſmiſs'd his 
arms,And this again ſo prevailed with Terentins,that when Scipio had 
his Triumph, Terentius, though a Senator, pur himſelf into Scipio's 
Livery, and as his freed man waited on his pompous Chariet, Iri 
the ſecond Punick War , when Capya was befieged by Fulvins, 
two Countrey wenches would needs be kind to Reme 3 one daily 
made her offering for the ſafety of the Army , the other ſupply'd 
the captiv'd Souldiers with food and other necefſaries : which at the 
ſaceage of the place, the Senate of Rome requited with reſtoring 
them their goods and liberty, and granting them what elle they de- 
fired. He teaches me to be good, that does me good: he prompts 
me to enlarge my heart to him, that firſt exlarges his own to me. 
If wertve in the heart be not totally dry'd up __ withered : Carteſies 
received, arc waterings that make it ſhoot wp and grow, till it lower 
and rcturns a ſeed, That Yirgin which the looſe Courtiers of 
Charles the fifth, had purveyed for his wanton appetite 3 when with 
tears for our bleſſed Ladies ſake ( whoſe pifture then adorn'd the 
room ſhe was in) ſhe begg'd the preſervation of her Chaſtity ; it 
wrought ſo high in the Emperours Heroick breff,- that it him 
chaſt, that was reſolv'd to be otherwiſe 3 and to reward her for that 
wvertue which he fully did intend to violate : being indeed a rare ex- 
ample,that luſt;fired by yourh,power and opportunity, and enflamed by 
Beauty , ſhould be abarcd into Continence , by only meeting with a 
native Modeſty. And the ſame genuine effe& hath wice.It not only cor- 
rupts by example,bur it ſows it ſelf,and gives a crop of the ſame grain, 
that by our ſelves is ſcatter'd. With the froward thou ſhalt learn fro- 
wardneſs. Paſſion cnkindles paſſion ; and pride begers pride. How 
many are calm and quiet, till they meer with one thar is cholerick ? 
He that ſows 1niquity, muſt look to reap it, Did not Davids Mur- 
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How fatally and evidently was the Maſſacre at Paris , ſcourged in 
thoſe that were held for the chicfeſt a@ors and contrivers of it > 
Charles the King, before the 25th year of his Age dy'd, bath'd, 
and dyed in bloud, 4njos , the ſucceeding King was aſſafinated 
and ſlain in the ſame raom the Maſſacre was plotted in, Gwiſe, mur- 


dered by the Kings appointment, The Queen, conſum'd with grief. 


And with ſucceeding Civil War, both Paris and the Nation torn, It 
is a ſtrange retaliation in the ſtory of Yalentinian and Maximns, 
Valentinian by fraud and force witzated the wife of Maximus: for 
which Maximns by fraud and force murder'd him, and marryed his 
wife : whoſe diſdain to be compel''d, and delire ro revenge her 
Husbands death,made her plot the deſtruction of Maximns and Rome. 
And indeed, 'tis ſo plentitully proved in all ſtorics, that no Proverb 
is become more true then the ſaying of the Satyriſt, 


Advgenerum Cereris, ſine cade  ſanguine, pauci 
mw Reges & ſicca more Tyranni, 


Few Tyrants find Death natural, calm, or good ; 
Bur, broacht with ſlaughter, rowl to Hell in blood, 


There is in Yices not only a natural production of evil in general, 
but there is a proportion of parts and dimenſions; as if the ſeed 
brought forth the plant , or the parent did beget the ſon. Bagoas, a 
Perſian Noble man , thaving poyſon d Artaxerxes and Arſamnes, 
was detefted by Darius, and enforced to drink poyſon himſelf, Dio- 


medes, that with humane fleſh fed beaſts, art laſt by Hercules was | 


made their food himſelf. Pope Alexander the 6th, having defign'd 
the poyſoning of his friend Cardinal Adrian, by his Cup-bearers mif- 
take of the Bottle, he coſened the Cardinal of his draught ; ſo dyed 


| by the ſame Engine that he himſelf had appointed to &:/ another. 
Treaſos andfalſhood how often is it paid in irs own peculiar kind. Tar- 


peia that betray'd her father, tor what Tatius his Souldiers wore on 
their arms, inſtead of the Bracelers ſhe expetted , was paid with 
their Shietds thrown on her till they preſſed her to death, And to 
requite the falſhood of three Captains, whom he hired to diſſwade 
Philip of Auſtria from giving him bartel, Charls the fourthof Germany 
paid them in counterferr money, aſſuring them that counterfeit money 
was good enough for their counterfeit ſervice. Certainly , in vain 
they expe& good, that would have it ariſe out of evil, I may as 
well when I plant a Thiſtle, expeQa Fig ; or upon ſowing Cockle, 
look for Wheat, as to think by indiret courſes, ro beget my own be- 
nefit, Bur, as the beſt Husband looks to have his ſeed the cleaneſt ; 
{o doubtleſs, the beſt policy for a mans ſelf, is to ſow good and honeſt 
actions, and thenhe may expeR a harveſt that is anſwerable, 


ry "5 b. of 


_ [yer ir neithhr barchens nor takes up room : To my elf it is infen- 


| | things and to come. A learned man by his Memory alone 1s the 
' Treaſury of all the Arts , he walks not without a Library abour 
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XVIL 
Of Memory. 


Hould the Memory of the World but fall aſ{cep, what a Fait of 
i } mad Beaſts would the Earth bee > and ſurely much the madder 
for the Tongve, Since he that forgets himſelf in his tongue gives an 
| mT bor 
other cauſe ro remember him cither with neglect , or offence ; In 
'all that does belong ro Man, you cannot find a greater wonder. 
; Whar a treaſury of all things in the life of Man? Vhar a Record, what 
| Journall of all > As it Provident Natnye , becauſe ſhe' would have 
| Man circumſpþect,had provided him an Account-book to carry al- 
'waics with him, And thcugh it Fe the' worlds vaſt Inventory , 


| ible , I fechno weight it preſſes withz to others *tis inviſible, 
; when I carry Ml withirme they can'ſee nothing that I have. Is ir 
'not a miracle, thay man from the $row of Sand to the full and 
br Sunne,(t.ould tay up the world 'in bis Brain > And may ar 

is pleaſure bring whar part ke liſts, yet never empty the 
place that did contain it, nor crowd it though he ſhould add more, 
Whar kind of thing is ir, in which the ſpacious Sea is you and 
' beunded ? where Citties, Nations, the | Farths great Globe and all 
'the Elements reſide without a Cumber > How 15 itthat in this little 
| Inviſible place, the height of the Star, the bigneſle ofthat, the di- 
ſtance of theſc,the compaſle of the Earth and the Nature of all 
ſhould Jye and alwaics be ready for producing as a man ſhall think 


fit, Ifa Conjurer callup bur his phanatique Spirits , how we ſtare 
'and ffartle ar their firange approach : YerFere by Imaginations help 
| we call what cre we have a mind to,. to uppear before ws, and in 
| thoſe proper ſhapes , we have heard them relatedin, Or elfe in 
thoſe which we our {clves have ſcenthem in, Certainly, it cannor 
be but a work of infiniteneſſe that ſolittle a Globe of ſkull as man 
| hath, ſhould hold ſuch an almoſt infinity of buſineſſe andof know-} 
' ledge, What Oceans of things exactly and orderly ſtreaming forth 
| ſhall we find ſrom the tongue of an Oratoxr, that one whodid nor 
ſee him ſpeaking would kclieve ke read them in ſome printed Ca- 
| talogue , and Fe that Cocs {ce him, wonders from whar inexhauſti- 
| ble Fountain ſuch eaſy fircams can flow, Like a Fugler playing 
' his prize,ke puls words like Xibbonds our of his mouth, as faſt as 
' two hands can draw. Aſke him of the Sea , ke can tell you what: 
is there ; ofthe Land, of the Skye , of Heaven, of Hell, of paſt 


| 
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him. As the Pſalmiſt ſayes of the Sunne, Ic goes from one end 


| of the Heaven to the other, and nothing is hid from the hear 
'| thereof : So the Memory with imagination travails to and fro be- 


tween the moſt remoted parts , and there is nothing thar 15 not 


| comprehended by it. And rhe Miracle & ; Neither after allthis, nor 


before, can any print hereof be diſcern'd, What is outwardly ſeen 
re then there is in a lively /mage which is no other then a Block? 


| | And who can tcll me where this vaſtu{ſe [es > What hand, whar 


[pen didwriteit. Anatomize Mangand you ſhall find there is no- 
thing in him like it, Bones, Sinews, Nerves, Muſcles, fleſh, bloud , 
xrines, ahd marrow , and corrupting ſubſtances ; bur no relick, no 
likemeſſe, af that which in his life c:me from him. No tract, no #4- 
tion of any thing remote or {votes Diſſe& the Brain, the Sexſes 
ſeat, andthe ſhopof buſy thowghts , and Court of Record in Map, 

at do the curz0#s inſpeitors of Nature find there > but a white 
| and -ſpongeous ſubſtance divided into 3 ſmall Cells, to the ſmalleſt 
of. which the Memory is aſcribed, but nor a line nor any one 1dea 
of any thing that's abſenz can, be read there, Certainly, if momen- 
| fany and: putrefatFive man can undiſcerned and unburthen'd bear 
ſo much abour him ; Ifſo- lttle a point as the leaſt Tertia of the 
brain the Cercbellym can' hold in it ſelf the notions of fuch immea- 


| ſurable extents of things : we inay rationally allow 0mniſcience to 
| the great Crearour ofthis and all 1hings elſe, For doubrleſſe we 


know what we do remermber , and indeed what we remember 
| not we do not know, Cicero tells us, 'tis rhe Trace of things prix- 
ted in the mind, Queſtionleſſe *tis an underſtanding faculry con- 


|{erving thoſe. Ideas arifing from common ſenſe through imagina- 
i= which with the help oftheſe again whenever there is cauſe 


ſhee's ready to produce them. *Tis the Souls repoſitory where ſhe 
ſores up all that ſhe is pleaſ'd ro keep , the farniture of the 
Wort lyes there packt up: and as he that goes intoa Ward-robe , 
| miſſing ſometimes at firſt of what he ſeeks for , removes and turnes 
over ſeverall parcells, before he finds the thing he comes to look 
for, So man orh ſodain remembers not all he would,but is ſome- 
times put to bunt and tumble over many things till he comes ar laſt 
to that he there would find , as if wrap'd up in foldes , by degrees 
we my and light upon them, Nor is the difference hercof in 
"men lefſe wonder. In ſome men how predigiows ! In others how 
dead anddull> Appius Claudius badſo firong a Memory that he 
boaſted he could / p10 all*: the Citizens of Reme by their Names, 
And Mithridates of Pentus could ſpeak 22 Languages and Muſter 
his Souldiers by his memory calling themall by their Names. And 
upon this. 2x0znd where the Senate had condemn'd his Books to be 
burnt , Caflin Severus told them, Ifthey would not have themre- 
main, they ſhould b#r» him too , for that he had them all in his 
?emory. Onthe other fide ſome of the 7 hracians were _ 
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ſo blockiſh, that they could not count beyond four, or five, And | 
Meſſala Corvinus liv'd to forger his own Name : as I have known| 
| ſome, that have iny health forgor their own children , whom they | 
have Cayly ſeen and liv'd with. If we conſult Philoſophy, how this | 
huge difference comes,that,wil preſume to rel us, tis from rhe zemper 
of the brain ; the moderately dry being happicr in their memories, 
then the over-moiſt, which being liquid and flippery, are lefs 
ceptive and tenacious of any flight mprefsions that occalionall 
on are darted,. Like glimpſes of the San on water ,: they: ſhine- ar 
preſent, bur leave no tign thar they were ever there z and this may'be 
che reaſon(becaulc oftbeir great humidity); why memory-in' children 
is ſo brittle, But how it comes to paſs, that many old' men can re- 
member things of their yourh done threeſcere years ago, ' gnd'yer not 
thoſe they acted bur the day before, is certainly to be admired 3 finze 
none, can tell me, where they lodge charatteriz'd the. white ,, with- 
ont being ſhuffled ont, or qurte defac'd by new ſuceceding ations. 
One thing in the Memory beyond all, is obſerveable, We may &+- 
lily remember what we are intent upon 3 bur with all: the arr we 
can uſe, we cantzot knowingly forget what we would, Whar would 
ſome give, to wipe thcir ſorrows from their thought, which,maugre all 
their induftry,they cannor but remember. With good reaſon therefore 
would the: wiſe Themiſtocles have learn d the tir of forgerful- 
eſſe, as deeming it far more beneficial ro man, thenrhar (ſo auch 
cry'd up) of memory, And for this cauſe,{doubtleſs) we had need 
be careful, that even in fecret . we plunge not into - evil atFions, 
Though we have nonero witneſs what we do, we ſhall be gall'd 
ſufficiently with our own peculiar memory which haunting us 
perpetually with all our beft endceavours,we cannot cither caft away, 
or bor out, The Worms would. dye,it Memory did not feed it to Bter- 
nity, *Tis that which makes the penal part of Hell: tor whether ir 
be the puniſhment of loſs,or the puniſhment of ſenſe; 'tis memory 
that does exflame them both, Nor is there any «£124 in the ;[ovl'of | 
man, but what the memory makes. In order unto this, \I will nor 
care to know, who 'tis r Ao does me #jwry, that I'may not by my 
memory wmalite them. — the wrong , Þ- may © be-@pr 
to malign the Author, which not knowing, I ſhall free my ſelf of 
vexation, without the bearing any grudge to the man. As good at#i- 
ons, and ignorance of z{, :keep a perpernal calm inthe mind : fo 
queſtionleſs, a ſecret horror is begotten by a ſecret wice,” 'From 
whence we may undoubredly conclude, Thar though the -2ale of fuc- 
ceſs, blow neverſo full and proſperouſly, yet no man can be truly 
happy, thar is not truly 1#nocept. 
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X VIIL. | 
No man Honeſt, that is not ſo in his Relation. 


Efides the general and neceſſary dependahtce that every man 
muſt, andought to have upon God 3 There is no man whatſo- 
ever, | but iseven inthis world particularly »elated to ſome particular 
perſon above the generality of other men. He can neither come into the! 
world, nor continue init, and be an Tudependenr tnan : And by his. 
demeanor , in his iriteſt Relations , he may te gueſſed at in the 
other progreſs and courſe of his Jife. In all the Relations that are 
contingent/to.men, thoſe are moſt binding , which Nature hath! 
| neereſt in the ſeveral conditions of men, In which, if a man 
be not honeſt, in vain be is expeRed to Fe ſound ſo in ctters, thar 
are more diſtantly extended frem tim, The higheſt rye of all, fas 
| moſt concerning the publique gcod), Itake to be terween a born 
|-SwbjedF, and legitimate Prince purſuing the gcod of the Countrey, 
He is Pater Patrie, and every ſubjed# is tut a little more remered. 
| ſon, He that is prodigal of his Subjedts lives, will cafily be drawn 
to be careleſs ofany tut bis wn. And indeed, (as Cyr#s uſedto ſay) | 
| No man ought 10 gevern others , but he. that is better then theſe hs 
be governs; there being a greater obligation upon a Prince to be| 
| good, then there is upon other men - for, though he be humane in! 
tis Perſon, as others are 3 yet, for the publike ſake , his Perſon is. 
Sacred, and the Government be excrciſes is Divine z ſo, with greater 
caution ought to be admrniſired, and,in imitation of the Geds , re- 
quires a greater height of. wertwe, ſo to irradiate his Throne , that 
{ men might gaze with Admiration, and cbcy with Reverence, Near! 
this was the Noble Spartans anſwer, who when one defir'd to learn 
| how a Prince might te ſafe wittout a. gzard, te replyed , 7 he 
ruled his ſubjeits as a Father doth his children. | | 
The ſame reciprocal tye is in ſubjets towards their Prince Andif a 
man be- not honeſt in this, his Relation, thar Ii, in his Lojalty 3 lerno 
man expeathar man to be honeſt in any thing fortt«r. then conducerh 
to his own particular Intereſt : The breach of this, nor only our 
of. Political, but Natural Reaſon, the Laws have made more capital, 
then other crimes 3 not only propeny the perſon effending , bur” ar- 
rainting all his Poſterity with the confiſcation of all that they were 
capable of owning in this life. Rebellron being as Parricide and Witch." 
craft, Nor is the 1gn«miny leſs then the Crime, To te a Trayter,| 
delivers one tothe loweſt ſcorn of mep.,as well as totke heavicſt cur ſe 
of law. And no State that ever yct I read of , tut held ſuch »z- 
worthy of life, and ſo not fit for any converſation of men , as ha-! 
| ving forfeited in that all which makes one man ccmpanionable rg 
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another, In like manner, he that is a Parey?, and moroſe, and 
froward to his children, hardly will be affable ro any, Who neg- 
lets Nature, undoubtedly is #ncivil man.” He that loves not his 
own, will not probably be drawn to love thoſe who are nothing to 
him : Sg is it with a c6/ld ; It he once contemn his Parents, he cx- 
poſes himſclt to be comtcmn'd by others. And to ſhew how horrid 
fins of this nature are, the Levitical Law made diſobedience unto, 
Parents, ſtoning ; the worlt of the four capital puniſhments among 
them : Nor was he to live, that had caſed either Father, or Mother. 
Neither can I believe this Fw was abrogated in the dayes of Solo» 
2on, who tells us, 7 he eye that mocketh his father, or diſdains obe- 
dience to his mother, the Crows of the walley ſhall pick it out, or elſe the 
young Eagles eat it :which, in efte&, is to ſay, Thar he ſhall come 
to ſome nntimely end,cither hang'd on ſome tree, or caſt out without 
burial,tor the fowls of the ary to feed on.To this inclines the opinion of 
St.Ferome,whcre he ſays, Nec wvultu ledenda eſt pictas Parentum. We 
ought not to caſt ſo muchas a diſcontented look atthe piety of a parent. 
He that hath forgot to be a ſox,is an Agrippa tothe world, and is born 
averſe to Nature, As corrupted humors are the continued diſtemper 
of the body that did breed them ; fo a witious and diſobedient ſos is 
the torment of the Parent that begot him. It was a good reaſon 
the Philoſopher gave to one, why he ſhould not go to law with his 
father : Sayeshez 1f you charge him unjuſtly, all will condemn you : 
And if your charge be juſt, you will yet be condemned for blazing it. 
"Tis an unhappy queſtion Caſ{ianws asked an undutiful fon! 2uews 
alienum 1ibi fidum invenies , ſi tuts hoſts fuers ? Qui fallere au- 


will he be to others, that is to Parents falſe > Ir is the ſame in other 
Relations,between Husband and Wite, between Maſter and Servants. 
Cato did. not doubt but the would prove a poyſoner , that had firſt 
been guilty of Adultery, And indeed, whoſoever is not honeſt in his 


ons, is to break our ruſt, in which both Religion and Nature hath 
ſet us. He that is perfidiows and wntrue in that, cancels all the bonds 
he after can be tyed in, When Fndas had betray d his Maſter ,. nor 
Friends, nor Encmics, nor his own Conſcience would endure him 
after. Whereas , he that behaves himſelf well in his Relations , 
gives us hope of his being ſound in all things that we have to 
do with him beſides. If we can believe the Excellent Silius ; 
we ſhall find by being falſe in theſe, we not only loſe our 
ſelves with others; but we become nga even in all the 
calamities of life in the ſeveral Relations that we have, and 
live in, | 


217 | 


debit Parentes, qualis erit in ceteros * har ſtranger ſhall he ere} 
find faithful ro him, that to his Parents is become an Enemy ? What | 


Relations, gives the world an Evidence, that he can be falſe in the| 
leſſer.that hath already failed in the greater, Tobe falſe in our Relati-| 
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| may be admitted to be Heirs our ſelves, but all our other Brethrey 
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wn Ou; frangere rerum | | 
Gaudebit patta, ac renues Ges linquet amiti, 
Non illi deomus, aut conjux, aut vita, manebit 
Unquam expers luttws Jachrimeque : Aget equore ſemper, 
Ac tellure premens ;, aget 4qrum, notte dieq) , 
Diſpeita, ac wiolata fides h 


Vho loves to break 
Wiſe Natures bonds; and cheat his friends poor hope, 
Contracts t#rmoil, and tears 3 thatnever ſtop, 
Nor houſe, nor wife, nor life is ſafe - bur he 
Ore-whelw'd with Earth,ploughs the unquiet Sea : 
A broken Faith diſcern'd, is ſickneſs ever— . 
" 

Certainly, there is no man but ſome way hath relation to others, 
cither by Religion, Policy, Nature, Alliance, or Humanity ; there- 
fore as a Chriſtian, a Friend, a Kindred, a Superiour, or a Man, toall 
a man may take occaſion to be honeſt. Though I comply not with 
all their wayes, yer _—_— Piety, and natural Probity 1s never to 
be parted with. Hethat looſes, or throws away theſe, deſcends into a 


Beaſt, that hath not Reaſos for his guide, and is humane but in ſhape 
aloye. | 


: _ 


XIX. 
Of the Salvaticn of the Heathen. 


Have met with ſome, that will not by any means allow thar 

a Heathen may be ſaved. I do not know , that they ever 
read the Book of Life and Death, or were admitted to the conn- 
ſel of the woſt High ; no more, but by colleQon ariſing from 
ſownd Principles , and the tender ſenſe of Humane Naiure, In- 
deed, I know not how to applaud their Charity, that will deſpe- 
rately damn ſuch a world of men, and the ſucceeding Generati- 
ons, of ſo many Ages paft, and ro come. Is it not enough, chat we 


muſt be diſ-izberited, Nor can I think , God approves their judge- 
ment, who ſo firictly undertake to limit his mercies, which yer to 
us _ nor only above , but over all his works, None of his 
Attributes being magnified neer ſo much throughout all the Scr;- 
pinres, as his Mercy. And in ſome meaſure to allay the ſeverity 


of the Law ; The firſt two Tables that were delivered with 7hen- 


' » Lightning , and Terror, being broken at the giving of the 


FR ſecond, | 
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- | this Name, in-vain they ſeek for another; Nominal Chrift is ne- 


{ their S#v/s from the afliſtance of S»pernaturall Grace, whereby they 


{ but cither an 1dumeas, or an Arabian. Both of which were counted 
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Secoxd, God then tvas pleaſed to proclaim The Lord,the Lord, Gros, 
merciful, and gractews. flew 10 Anger, long-ſaffering, &c. Where,to 
ballance the 10 precepts in the Decalogue, there are 10 Attributes 
relating all ro Favour and to Mercy towards Man, The Mercy-ſeat 
was over all :he Ark, and that all-ſhaded with the Cherubs wings.' 
And why thoſe Chernbrms may. not type unto us not only the 1wo' 
Tables of the L-w inthe Ark ; butthe 1wo Teſtaments of the Law 
and tFe Goſpel!, and the two Generations of the world the Fews and 
the Geztiles, either of them mutually reſpeRing each other, and 
the Oracles of God arifing from between them , I know no prohi-} 
bitior, Some indeed have given lapſ'd Nature tootoo high a pri- 
wiledgze. Enabling her of her ſelf alone to work out her own Salwva- 
tion as Pelagiws , and before him (inclining that way) Origen. And 
if-I find him rightly cited , Zuinglins where he tells us that Numa, 
Cato, Scipio, and ſuch hke juſt Heathen, without Faith in Chriſt 
were Natarally ſaved,that is, by the vertue of the Law of Nature 
which they did obſerve. The laſt ( the Obſervation of the Law) 
beirg intimated by the Apoſtle, Who tel!s us though they have | 
[no wiitten Zaw , yet naturally doing the things of the Law, they | 
are 4 Lew anto themſelves, Others have more modeſtly interpre- 
red this Text as Aquinas and ſeycrall more befide allowing them 
yet Salvation, though not ſo much from the naturall knowledge they 
have both of God and good and evill,as from the help they have in 


are enabled throvgh Faith to fulfill the Law, St. Peter tells us,that 
in cvery Nation, He #hat feareth God and worketh Righteonſneſſ: i| 
accepted with him, *Tis not Mans Merit, but *tis Gods Acceptance | 
that is his ſecurity, And ſurely,if we will not be too critical we 
may find examples of this | ruth. Ir is doubtfull whether Fob were 
not of the line of E£ſax:certain,ſaith St. Auguſtine, He was neither 
naturall 1ſraelite, nor Proſelyte, but born ard buryed in Idumes. 
And Bellarmine aſſures us he was not of the Children of 1ſrael: 


Enemies to 1 acl. Next may be inſtanc'd Melchiſedeck, Fethro 
the Prieſt of Midian, Rihabthe Harlot, Naaman the Syriap, and 0- 
thers. 


| Burt it will be alleadged from the Fourth of the As , That| 


; Salvation cannoi be had by /any other but by Chriſt, For a- 
mong men there is given no other Nawe under Heaves, 
' whereby we muſt be ſaved. And without Faith in him Salvation 
' cannot be had, and Faithin him they cannot have becauſe they 
' never heard of him. I grant all but the laſt, and literally that too. 
 T doubt not bur al} to whom the ſound of the Goſpel! hath any way 
come, are ſtrictly obl:gedto this: When God hath ſhewed them 


ccſary to thoſe that have nominally heard of him. Yet who can 
_Gg I: 
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tye up the Spirit of God, from ilaminaring this to their ſouls , ei- 
ther in their Hife or in the very Farewell of it, Bur this is rather 
poſſible rhen proving, Though I hope it will not prove a Paradox 
if I ſhould beg leave to b:lieve that ſome who never heard of Chriſt, 
may yer dye and be ſaved by having a Faih in him, How many 


of them have dyed Penitey: for their fins, for which they have 
found their Conſcience checquing them, and withall wholly reſting 
themiclves onthe Mercy of the Supream Gods What was the Phi- | 
loſophers , 0 ens entium miſercre met, but this? He would never | 
have fled to mercy, if his Soul had not been con ſezous of ſome iÞt : 
Andit he had not had Faith he would never have prayd forit, ſince 
no man prayes for that «hereot he does Ceſpair the Graunr, What! 
were the laſt words almoſt of every common Malefator among them 
at kis end, bur a deſiring God and Natwre-roTorgive him ? Beſides | 
the Grace and Favour of God, two things are required of Man 
| for the attaining of his Sa/vat;on, Faith and Repentance, For to 
| both theſe hath God engaged himſclf. He that Repents (hall find 
| Mercy, and he that believes ſhall be ſaved. Repentance cloſeth the 
| breaches of that Law which Ginne before did volate, When the heat 
of Lajt hath ſhrieveld up tl;c Conſcicnce into wounds and clefts , 
(as Rain on Earth that's chapp'd ) repentart Tears will fill up all 
thoſe Chaſms: Penitentia abolert peccata indubitanter credimms , 


| 


 ſayes St. Avguſtine, Repent and believe, is the precepr of the Goſpel. 
| Now I would aske the queſtion,whether Chriſt cracified and Gods | 
| Mercy be not things ce-inc:dept ; Nay it it be not the very effe&t and | 
| height of Gods mercy : which they flye to though not inthe literal | 
' name of Chrift yet in ſuch a name as 15 the ſame, and comprehends | 


þ5a off:red Chriſt in it, Mercy. The Mercy-ſeat was the Propitia- | 


tory, and Chriſt is calld our Propriiation, Our wencrable Bede Ty 
| ving us the Anagozicall ſenſe, tells us plainly ; Propritiatorium aureum 
ejt Humanitas Chriſti Glorioſa, The golden Mercz-ſcat is Chriſts 
loriows Humanity, In the firſt of St, Luke, Inthe Song of the 
leſied Virgin, it is ſaid , God hath helped his Servant 1ſracl in re- 
membrane of his Mercy, Tn the Sorg .of Zacharias, It is ſaid, He 
hath gone on to perform the Mercy promiſed to onr Fore- Fathers, 
Which Mercy in both places, by all Interpreters, is undeiſtood of 
Chriſt,the Meſſiah, 

In two ſeverall places in Geneſis it is promiſed , by God himſelf, 
Thar in Abrahams ſeed (which 15 meant of Chriſt) all the Nations 
of the World ſhould be bleſſed. In a third place,there it is, All the 
| Families of the Earth, And inthe As it is ſaid, All the Kinreds of 
[the Earth ſhall be bleſſed, Bur if they muſt give an account for li- 
'teral Chriſt, and yer through inſuperable Neceflity and Ignorance 
they could never come to know or hear of him ; 1 conceive Chriſts 
comming would be ſo far from being a Bleſſing to them,as it would 
prove unto*em a Rock and Biterneſſe, Betore the comming of Chriſt, 


we ' 
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| they who do not know the Law, ſhall not be judged by the Law : But 
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judfements, 


we ſhall find few of the Jews, reſting expreſſedly upon the promiſed | 
Meſsias ; but their anchor was Gods mercy, and ſo the very thing | 
which was the pious Heathens refuge.The holy Prophet David clearly | 


did rely on it, Pſal.52. 1 will rruſt :n thy mercy for ever and ever, Burt 


we may come neerer, even to the very Name,which we may illuſtrate | 


by this inſuing Inſtance. 


A King hath a Province in Rebellion, whereby his SubjeZs be- | 


come all guilty of Treaſon, and ſo in the juſtice of his Laws are dead. | 
This Kings Son intercedes, and fatisfies his Farher, Whercupon he | 
publiſheth a general Pardon, that for his Sens.ſake, all ſhall be yre- | 
#orcd that will come in, confeſs their offence, and claim a Reception 
in right of his Sov, Now ſome of theſe Traytors hear not of this : 

ur out of their confidence of their Princes known goodneſs, and the | 
hope they have of pardon, they come repentantly, proſtrating them- 
ſelves to his mercy. Now whether this King, being of a Noble Na- 
ture, and inclinable to mercy, may not, withour impeachment to his 

F»ſtice, reccive them to Grace, by vertue of his General Pardon for | 
his Sons ſake, though they never heard of it 3 I ſubmit to charitable 


It this may not be, I yet demand , How it can ſtand with Gods 
Tuſtice, in requiring their Faith in that which they never had means | 
ro know, Nominal Chriſt ; what they could reach to, they faſten up- 
on, Burt muſt we think them fir to be _ becaule they lay not 
hold on that which they cannot come at + though they cannot plead 
merit, or a perſonal filial Mediator ; yet, I ſee not what hindets, 
that they may not plead mercy, Iam fure, St. Paul tells us, That 


by that Law of Nature in themſelves, which is ſo far inſeminated in 


- | the hearts of all, as is ſufficient to leave al{ without excuſe , and | 


convince them af! as authors of their own deftruttion, it they periſh. 
And why then, ſhall we think, they who never heard of the Goſpel, 
ſhould be condemned, for nor having faith in the Goſpel. Lex no | 
cogit ad impoſſiblile, But if they mult dye for ignorance of that which 
they could not knew, it may be asked, Whether they db not dye tor 
a fault that is none of their ow. | 7 
When the Apoſtle inthe 1. of Corinths and the 6. came to For- 
nicators that were out of the pale of the Church, he refuſed to judge 
them, as out of his bounds and juriſdittios : And I conceive it may 
become a charitable Chriſtian, either not ro paſs a final ſentence up- 
on all the Heathen ; or elſe to incline to Charity, which is the Law 
of the Goſpel, Why may we not argue of Faith, as St. Pasl does 
of Works, If the Gertiles have a faith in Gods mercy, may not they 
be ſaved by that, as Chriſtians by their faith in Chriſt, which is but 
Gods mercy manifeſted > And certainly, withour this faith, it will 
be true, whatthe Father ſays of their beſt works , They are bat ſhi- 
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[ ioſtifie. As 1 belicve the Charater and Impreſs of Gods Image in 
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'them, is their law forbidding their fi» , and injoyning their dvty ; 
{ol alſo bclieve, as a Needle once touch'd, their ves Fanape , will 
| dire& them to a Refuge in their Makers mercy, Therefore I hope, 1 
| ſhall not much err, it I ſhould believe, A Heathen which never 
heard of Chriſt, labouring to keep aclear conſcience, truly repentant | 


| for his offences, and caſting himlelf with faith NE mercy, may 


| come to live in heaven among the bleſſed, 

If any object then, that 'tis no priviledge tobe a Chriſtian , 1! 
\ſuppole him much miltaken : For as St, Pazlarilwers for the Jews, 
It is a Chict, that unto them are committed the Oracles 6f God, They 
are pre-eminenc'd' before the reſt of the world, Though a Pagaz 
| poſſibly may in the dark night of Nature, by Gods mercy grope out | 
Þ. way to Heaven ; yet, without doubt, he 15 more happy 'thar hath ' 
a light and a guide to diredf him thicher, The 17uminations of the | 
* Goſpel, are cnlivening and inſtructing beyond.the ſullyed Norrons of 
' Philoſophy. Any man will like his Tzle better, that is declared an 
' Heir, then his that is bur in a capability of adoption. Methinks, our | 
' Suns , and favour that we find from Heaven, ſhould make us! 
| look upon them with pity and /ove , rather then with #ncharitable 
|and deſtroying cenſures, 1 ſee, they live better by the faint gleams 
of Nature , then many Chriſtians in the coruſcations of the Goſpel. 
' And why ſhould I think, that they who live berter by the dims\ 
| elimpſes of their conſcience, and dye, reſigning themſelves ro God | 
| and his mercy, whom they, have fpeled out, and fornd in the Book 
'of the Creatures, and the Book of their Conſcience ; thould yer be 
' caſt away in Eternal perdition, Certainly, looking on their adtions, 
| without hearing cicher party ſpeak, one would take the poor 1nd:- 
| ans tO be better Chriſtians then the Spaniards, that deſtroyed them. 
' However, none can deny, bur God by his ſecrer grace may both at-; 
\traf?, and accept them, And I cannor, but have a more honourable 
apprehenſion of my Omniporexs and ever Gracious God , then to 
believe , that ſo pure, ſo munificent , and ſo abſolutely perfe& an 
| Eſſexce, ſhould delight it ſelt ro ſce ſo many millions of millons of 
men lye frying in Eternal Torments, that yet were his own moſt 
[noble and admired workmanſhip, and whole frailties he both knew 
and pitied, And this to befal them through a priſtine (andin them 
' unavoidable ) corruption ;, out of which they did not eſcape , ( for 
; ought we know), only becauſe they did not know the way, Whar 
pleaſure can any good man take , to {ce but poor fimple Beaſts 
continue ſweating in perpetual pain ? VWhar good 'can I reap, by 
{eeing the languiſhing torizre of another > Thole rhat are pleas'd 
with ſpeRacles of cruelty, we naturally abhor as ſavage in their na- 
tures, If Caligula and Nero, were borh juſtly condemn'dof cruelty ; 
che one forbidding the Executioner ſo ſftrike,as Delinquents might gie 
own ;- and the other for but looking on, while his Mother was 


diſſetted,,' 


mens 
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Whence « Mans Fame ariſes. | | 


Omctimes there is not a greater cheat, then Fame, and Repata- 

zation, The Hypocrite, till he be diſcovered, appears garniſhed 
with all the plumes that brave Report does uſually fly withall : brir 
once detefted, is as black and ſported, as the Panthers skin , or the | 
outlide of the Dragons belly, Indeed, 'tis hard for any to eſcape 
the laſh of cenſure : Bur the Emanations of a true and perfe& re- 
port, for the moſt partriſe from a mans private converſation. Few 
{ coxverſe ſo nuch with perſons abread, as to ſhew their humors and | 


| inclinations in Publique, To their Saperiours, they put on Obſequi- 
 oufneſs, and Pageant-ont their Yertnes, but ſtrongly they conceal! their 
Vices, To their Equals , they ftrive to ſhew the graref#lneff of a 
condition, To their 1»ferionrs, curteſie and beneficence, To all there 
isa diſeniſe, Men in this, like Ladies thar are careful of their 
beauty, admit not to be wiſited, till they be dreſs'd and trimm'd to 
the advantage of their faces.. Only in a mans retirement, and a | 
his domeſticks, he opens himſelt with more freedom, and with lets | 
care; he walks there as Natwre fram'd him : He there may be ſeen 
not as he ſeems, bur as he # 3 withour cicher the deceiving Proper- 
ties of Art, or the varniſh of belyed Yertwue: So, as indeed, ng | 
man is able ro paſs a true judgement upon another, bur he that fa- 
miliarly and inwardly knows him, and has viewed him by the /1ghr 
of time, When Tiberizs had a Noble Fame among ſtrangers , he 
that read him Rherorick,ſtuck not to pronounce him Zmio & Sangwine| 
| maceratum, =. | | Fa 
Neither can a cOtſtant good report follow any man, bur by a cat- 
ſtant adherence to wertwe, andvertuows adtions, 'Tis much harder 
| to read the ations, and ro: know rightly Great perſons, then 'tis 
men of 1nferiour condition : For, though they be extravagant, yer 
their greatneſs is ſome kind of awe to rhe: looſe and ſoattered reports 
that fly about from'mean mens tongues, And their attendants not xd 
. pauate 
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| palliate their vices as improper for them to divulge + bur wit: all, | 


they magnifie theit good parts, and repreſent them tuller ro the world | 
; then they are. Thar oftcn-times thoſe pals in the common, tor per- | 
| ſons rarely qualified ; who, bcing ſtrictly veiwed,, arc bur. flouriſh | 
| and deceiving ont-ſide, And beſides this, many a man while hc kath 
| a curb upon him, keeps himſelf in modeſt bounds, trom which once | 
| freed, he laviſhes into exceſs and groff enormities z like hot meall'd | 
Horſes, that may ride well with a wary hand upon them 3 bur when | 
the reins are looſened, they fling and grow unruly, "Tis liberty and 
TIN that truly ſhows a man what he is. Swetonize oblcrves it 
of Tiberizs, that when he had gotten toCaprez, where he lurked, 
remov'd from the eyes of rhe people, he ar once poured forth him- 
{elf in all thoſe horrid vices , which before for a long time with 
much ado he had diſſembled. And though Politicians ſock ro ſhadow 
themſelves, by appearing the leaſt of what they are 3 yer, they come 
at laſt ro be #unmasked, and declare themſelves ro the world : like 
Headge-hoggs, they rowl up themſelves before ſtrangers ; bur in pri- 
vate are {o dilated,as they may cafily be known to be but vermine; ſo 
that, in the end, private ſins are rewarded with a publick ſhame : 
and then the ſuppoſed honeſt man, is hated as a grown monſter, dil- 
covered by the blab of time. Yice is a concealed fire , thar even tn 
darkneſs will ſo work,as to bewray it ſclf; And doubrleſs, ſomething ir 
it i5, according tothoſe among whom a man lives. Even a good man 
among #// neighbours, ſhall be 7{ reported of ; and a bad man, by | 
ſome, may be beloved, Some ices are falſely lookt upon as Orna- | 
ment, and Education : and a modeſt Innocence, is as much miſtaken' } 
for ſillineſs and ignorance, To be good, is thought too neer a way to 
contempt, That which the Ancients admired , we both flight and 
laugh at, A good honeſt man, is but a better word for a fool: fo 
that no man, can promiſe himſelf free from the whip of a licentions 
tongue. Slanders and calumnies like contagions airs are Epidemical 
in their 7»fedtion : only the ſoundeſt conſtitutions are lc{s thereby | 
tarnted then the other ; but all ſhall be ſure to find a rovch, I like nor 
thoſe that diſdain what the world ſayes of them. I (hall ſuſpe&t 
that womans modeſty,that values not to be accounted modeſt, While 
I am #nnocent, injurious rumors (hall the leſs rorment me. Burt as 
he that is carcful of his healrh,will not only avoyd infected places, bur 
antidote himſelt by preventing Phyſick; and will not be abſtemious 
only at a Feaſt, bur in his privaze dyet : So he that wouldbe well 
eſteemed, muſt not only eſchew z/{ company , bur muſt fortifie him- 
ſelf with —_—_ and Reſolution to preſerve himſelt, and not only in 
the throng, and abroad, bur in his retired dreſſing-roem ; for ſince a | 
mans good or bad fame, does firſt take riſe from ſuch as be abour 
him, and ſervants being neither alwayesoxrs, nor ever diſcreet ; It 
behoves him thar loves his own reputation, to give them no gaxſe of 
reporting -wharfhall croſs iz. He that is carelc(s of his fame, I doubr | 
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is not fond of his Integrity. The firſt-ground to be layd is a mans 
Honeſt endeavours , andtÞat as well in the Chamber as in the Court: 
and then 'cis'likely a Good Fame follows. 1t I do my part, I (hall be 
the leſſe troubled, if the world ſhall not do 4s in alewing me what 
I labour for, | 


XX1. 
That *tis ſome difficulty to be Rich and Good. - FR 
+ Race and Riches like the Matchings of Coſen- Germans, though 


they be not forbidden yer they ſeldome marry together, *Tis 
rare to {ce a Rich man Religious. For Religion preaches Reſtraint , 


'and Riches prompt ro Liberty, If our Saviour himſelf had not gi- 
ven an expoſi:ion of his own hard Text of the Camel and the eye 
of a Need{c,by caſting it upon ſuch as place their truſt upon riches ; 
Certainly no Rich man could be thought to be ſaved, but God muſt 
be purto work a miracle forir, When Wealth abounds, men fel- 
dome come by ſuffering to be ſober, They buy out their pennance 
and ſhip over thoſe Conſiderations thar ſhould make them ſerious 

The Education of R:ch men teaches to command , ſo they never 
come to be acquainted with that which is better then a ſacrifice, 0- 
bedience, Buoy'd up by the Corks of Wealth and Greatneſſe, they are 
ſeldome let down into the depths where the greateſt fiſhes like grown 
Reſolutions are tobe found, They are ſo humor'd by Attendants , 
and fo elated by the Bowings of all about them, and withall fo 
ſwallowed up with pleaſure , that they often miſſe of knowing 

rightly cither themle!ves or others. And by the Pravity of mans 
weak Nature , it ſoſcts them on the ſolaces of this Life, that they | 
ſeldome have time to think of another or better. The Worm: of this 
Fir fruit is Pride, and it ſooner takes the goodly then the : leap, 
| Old Faceb begg'd but only Foodand Rayment: and Agur prayes 
 direly againſt a Plenty : and though Se/omon was lo wile as not to 
aſke it; yet we ſee, when he had it, well nigh it had earew ont all 
| his YYV1[dome. Certainly, Riches be not cvill in themſelves: yer for 
'the moſt part theite is a Caſ#al illneſſe that artends them, Andif 
our bleſſed Saviour had not ſeen ſomething in them more then we 
' apprehend he would never have declar'd ir ſo much difficulty for 
| manar once to be both good and opulent: neither would he have 
adviſ'd the young manto fell what he had , or commanded his 
' Diſciples to leave all and follow him 3 nor would he have fo ex- 
awpled poverty to us in his own meanneſſe, if he had not known our 
humaze frailty too apt to be drawn away by abundance. Beſides the 


danger of their flattering us toa Relrance upon them , they w- 
el 
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der us from the ſenſe of Chartty not feeling the wants that othets 
live in, we Cannot be ſenfible of their endwrances: fo we are not 
begotten into commiſeration, How ſtrit and vigilant have 1 
known ſome upon a poor mans Labowr, who hath toyld all the day 
from ſix toſix, for fixpence z who,it it were not for the pleaſure of 
night and darkneſſe , which gives him ſome ſlender Refreſhment, le | 
| might certainly be concluded in a worfe 7oxdition then the Savage: 
| Beaſts of the Deſert, Nature hath privileg'd them againſt the want 
of Apparel; and though they be put ſometimes tro buxt for their 
| Food, yet providence hath made that a pleaſureſto them, ſo far, that 
| they are rather to be envycd then pittied. But the daily Labowring 
| May ſells both his ſtrength, hrs i;-e, and his eaſe, for that alone 
which will not ſatiably content his cyaving Belly, Not —_ 
ding the hardſbip of others, by reaſon of the Beckonings and1/iga- 
tions of pleaſure, and the divertive crowd of other occafions , Rich 
men have not leiſure to ſtay upon theſe,to conſider and wergh their 
Condition : ſogthat Charity which they have, 1s rather ſe/f-love then 
| Charity ; which doubtleſle is not rightly call'd ſo, when God is not 
the ſeope and others more their objec#,, then themſelves. Andit is ' 
12S u btcdly true, that without the wings of Charity, it will be | 
very hard to wonntto the Region of Happineſſe, Riches behides, are | 
often as thorns to choak rhe fruits of Pzety, They are a kind of 
Rank Earth, which (o faſt puts out weeds, that any fine ſced of ver- 
tne becomes ſt:fled and robbe&ere it can get Root. Yet Induſtry and 
perperuall Artention might perhaps prevent ſome of theſe Inconve- 
niences, Burthere is one thing in Wealth which faſcinates beyond 
all theſe: *Tis apt to ſeduce a man into a falſe opinion of Wiſdome 
in himſelf, And it may be it was from hence, That when Simonides | 
was alked, W hich was beſt for a man Wealth or Wiſaome , He made 
{ome doubt how he ſhould reſolve the Buſinefſe, The Reaſon was, 
he ſaid, He had often obſerved wiſe menrto wait and attend 
at Rich mens Houſes, And how caſy is it for aMan tothink him- 
(elf Wiſe, when he ſhall find he hath a wiſe map as his Servant hu- 
moring him ? Nor is he only charmed to theſc erroneous waies of 
Pleaſare,and ſtroaked along by the Conrtſhip of thoſe that ſtoop low 
to creep under his ſhade, and gather of his falivgs: Bur if he be ina 
way of miſcarriage,his wealth keeps him not only from being re- 
claiw'd, but from knowing whercin he fa!ls. Men are often wary 
how they ow their intereſt by Reprehenſion, A poor man like 
clay(bcing ſoftned by his Lew ſcitzation, and the ſummineſſe of want 
that lights upon him ) is apt ro be cafily moulded into any Form : 
| Burthe Rich, ſhined upon by the ſwine of proſperity, ſert on the pro- 
moted Hill, andin the flairing light ot Greatneſſe, are hardned into 
a Brittleneſſe ſcarſc admitting any ſhape but that by chance you find 
them in-like Yenice-glaſſes any hot liquor of Admonition makes them 
crack andfly inpleccs preſently, And indeed it is no {mall #nhap- 
Sitkodbs ___ pineſſe 
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pineſſe to be ſet inſuch a ſtetion as will not admit a friend to be free | 
with him. He 1s open ro flattery, but fenc'd againſt admonitien, He, | 
that by the Engine of a maſſy wealth is craned up above the Rebuke| 
of triends, had need of a Noble nature and a vertue ſtrongly corded, 
elſe he ſhall quickly ſt:42 ro the loweſt ſcale of Yice, Certainly,there 
is none ſo wiſe as thar he nevererres : But he is well onward in the! 
way to be wiſe , thatcan bear a-Reproof, and mend by it. I doubt not 
bur there are that bee wealthy and wiſe , thatare Rich and Religt- 
oxs ;, and as they are extraordirarily happy in themſelves , that can! 
eſcape the traines that their 4/fluency layes fortbem, and make uſe | 
of thoſe brave Suppeditaments , that a great Eſtate allows them to! 
do good w;thall : So they ought to be magnified by all that are! 
SpeRators of ſo Neble4 Conjurttion, Asa Rich Tyrant is the 
worſt of all wild Beaſts; loa R:ich Chriſtian is one of Chriſts won- 
| ders. Nihil honeflius magnificentinsque , quam pecunias ( coxtemne- 
' | re ſs non habeas ) ſi babeas, ad Beneficentiam, Libertatemque confer- 
re, Sexec, If we havenot wealth, 'tis honeſt and Prixcely not to 
be fond on't : But far more Heroice (if we haveit) to ſowe it into 
Chariiy and Beneficence. Like fire in a Chimney, a Rich man good | 
is Regular, Bright, and Refreſhing to all that come within the dt- 
ftance of his beams, He lights the blindly dark , and guildes the 
room h* (hinesin. And whoſoever comes into it, like it, Ir will 
draw thcir eys upon him, as if there were ſome D:vinity in him, 
that invited all to py a kind of Adoration to himyfor the Bounty and 
| the Benefits that Fate has made him ſteward of, | | 
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XVI. 
Againſt being proud by being Commended, 


| TX is ſucha kind of -grateful Tickling to the mind of man} 

in being commended. That though we many times know 
thoſe praiſes that are given us are not dve , yet we are not Angry at 
the abuſing Author, Though ſurely he that is commended for what 
he doth not deſerve, ought in juſtice to refifie the Auditory , elſe 
he growy acceſſary to a Kone upon the Hearers, by a combination of 
an #xiruth, fo leads them into an Error. It was, I confeſle, ingens- 
05 in Pope Fohn the 20th.what his ſucceſſor eA&nteus Sylviwe telsus of 
him:when one had praiſed hirh much more then he knew he deſerved, 
he turns to the Company and tells them. Thongh the Man hath fa- 
thered many brave thizgs upon me whereof I am not guilty, yer1 
do confeſſe I no way am dilpleaſed that he hath pleaſ'd to prayſe me. 
| Perha $ he might pardon him the ſooner if he believed he told of 


what he ought to do, though yet he had not done it. So apprehen-\ 
| TOM. H h = og ded i 
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| ſe of, They are but admonitions,ribbanded and trick't to a more plea- 


| Warre, ſhould incite and inconrage the perſon commended to a clo- 
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ded. Prayſes may as eaſily be diſpenc'd wit ball, as handſomely mace 


ſing ſhape , which perhaps, without ſuch ſpots and pendants, w ould 
never winne upon a fantaſtique Brain, In Noble minds "tis certainly 
a ſpurre,if not rewarC to Yerze, The generoms Spartans betore they 
went to Wayr, they ut'dto offer YV:tims to the Muſes 5 That what 
they ated Yalianth, might be elegantly and rruly recorded, He 
that deſpiſes to be well reported of z wants of that living fire in his | 
Sol, which does type out (and runnes into) Eternity, And he on 
the other ſide that ſhewes himſelf elated by ir, gives proot he 1s bur 
ſome ſeight ſtuffe z that (as a Bubble by a Boy) can be blown trom his 
ſhell , ill the'very air alone can blurt him again into ſpizele. Praiſe 
hath ſeverall operations according to the mind it meets with. It 
makes a Wiſe man modeit, buta Foo! more arrogant, It extends 
him to ſuch a height,that it turns his weak brazm giddy till he falls; | 
ſome have plac't 1tin the rank with contempt , ard have therefore | 
warned, That to a Mans face, we ſhould neither praiſe too laviſhly, | 
nor yet Reproove too ſharply, Indeed to a ſpirit rightly generexs, a 
Face-commendation will fooner beget a bluſhing flight , then the Re- 
bake that boldly and openly fiyes upon him, Hence therefore, 'ris 
only allowable at Funerals for men to be hyperbolical in praifing. A- 
ny thing may then be offered when blows cannot be felt: otherwiſe 
a Riotors tongue will fever modeſt bloyd. Since leaſt of all he values 
praiſe that moſt of all deſerves it, He that is an intimate Servant to 
that glorious Yertue, will be content in filence te enjoy her Graces 
without thoſe hollow Ecchoes of the Tongue. I like not praifing when 
'tis too loud, A little is as ſhadowings to a well-limb'd piece it ſets 
it off better: but when it is roo deep , it duls the native tife, and un- 
pleaſants the air it carries, Butfor a man to grow prond by bcing 
commended , 1s of all uſes the worſt we can make of ir. Every good 
thing a good man ſpeaks of another , like the b/aſt of a Trumpet in 


— 


ſer purſuit of a Nobler and more generows Vertue. But to be proud of 
Trappings calls a Mans Humanity in queſtion, Though he be a Bu- 
cephalus ,itſhews him buta Beaſt : and any one may judge how like } 
the Afſe it was,firſt ro miſtake the Reverence to be his, that was done 
tothe Goddeſs ; next that he could be proud of it, if it had been ſo. 
Tocontemn ajuſt commendation,is to kick at kindnefſe : To be proud 
on't is totake in ſo much,untill it does intoxicate. Though another 
mans praiſe cannot in my ſelf make me better then I am, yet( with 
my help) irmay make me mnch worſe, The beſt is to labowr an im- 
provement.It any one ſpeaks well, 1 would be glad,I could A4# bet- 
ter, I ſhall like it better if my deeds may go beyond his Tongue. 1 


had rather inthis caſe men ſhould ſee more then they do expe, then 
Jook for more then they can find, 


2 Es of | 


I rended, His anſwer was, If ba ſhirt knew hs mind, he would com- 
mand it to be burn'd,jimmediately, We ſee that which carries on , e-| 


| 


XX III. 
Of Secreſue. 


He Hooting Fowler ſeldome takes much game. When ___ 
bath the proje& of a courſe in his wird digeſted and fixt by 
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Conſideration, "tis good wiſdome to reſolve of Secreſy, till the time 
our Defigns arrive at their Diſpatch and Perfc&tion : He hall be al- 
lowed to huve enough of the #nadviſed , that brags much either of 
what he will do: Or, of what he ſhall have. For, if what he ſpeaks 
of, falls not our accordingly 3 In ſtead of applauſe, a mock and ſcore 
ſhall ſtrike him. They {cldome #hr:we in baſinefſe that cannor but 
proclaim their 1»tent:ons, They beſpeak themſelves to be way-lagd 3 
and it they have ought worth the taking, they are ſetters to their 
own Rebbery, Even water will forbear to riſe where the Pype, 
through whichir is to paſſe, hath a flaw in't, The projects of men 


are akind of Chywmiſiry: Keeping them cloſe, they may proſper. 
But the glafſe once crack't, and air admitted in, the produR then 
will van1ſb outin Fame. When 9uintus Metellus could not com- 
paſſe his Corqueſts in Spain, he ſeems to negleR the principall City, 
and with a Rowling Army flyes to other parts. And when in re- 


gard of ſo wild a War his Friend did aſk him, what thereby he #n- 


ven evill Actions to their proſperity , and is indeed, the main of 
their (ucceſſe, and without which, they would certainly come to 
nothing , istheir ſecreſy, and Cl«ndeſtine creeping along z *Tis the 
invitibility of ſp-r:ts that performs their Witch-craft, And it was 
inthe dark and night, thar the envious ſow'd his Tares. Andif S*- 
erecy can ſo promote thoſe Deſigns that are to be abborr'd, why is it 
not as well 86 V4nut"'g 0s tO what we intend for good? Nature for 
1. own Preſervation has taught wild Beaſts to dwell in holes and 


4:;, the F,ſbes bed in mud. And Birds build nor in open fields, bur: 
inti:c !naded woods, and ſolitary Thickets. How many haye un- 
done rhcmſelves by their openneſſe ? Hee (trumpets all his Buſfneſſe , 


that does dijcloſe his ſecrets, 

Candaules loſt both Kingdome, Life, and Wife, by only ſhewing| 

of her Beauty Naked. Mor was that fabled Ring of Gyges more ,! 

then his great Wiſdome guiding his Affairs : whereby he knew whar | 
other Prrnces did ; but ſoreſerv'd himſelf, that he to them remain'd 

ſtill undiſcovered. S1ratagems are like Miſtreſſes, they are deflewr d! 

when known: and thcn they ſeldome live to be m4rr5ed by being ef-! 

| fefted, By divulgirg, we ſec to rept others to prevent us. He 
that before lay (ti]], and did not mind ir, when he ſees another run- 
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ing for a prize, will poſt 'away to oxt-ſpeed him. And indeed , he 
is not like to ſpeed well, that cannot keep kis own counſel, The 
Philoſophers check will juſtly fall upon him 3 Thar *tis pitty , of 
thoſe he learned to ſpeak, he was not as well inſtruted ro be ſ- 
lent. *Tis a miſerable flux, when a man hath a flowd of words, 
and but a drop of ſoul, To ſuch people uſually , all the Phyſ;k 
they can take to ſtop it, operates the wrong way, That awind 
whuch cannot keep its own determinations private , 15 not to be 
waſted eicher with his own , or others buſizeſs. He lets in fo 
much light, as will not ſuffer his deſigns to ſleep ;, fo they come 
to be diſturbed, while they ſhould garhet ſtrength, by repoſe. If 
the buſineſs be of what is yet to come, "tis vanity to boaſt of tt 
tis all one with the Almanack , to rove at what weather will 
happen, We boaſt of that , which not being in our power, is 
none of our own. The Bird that flies ,. I may as well call mine. 
He digs in ſand, and layes his beams in water, that builds up- 
on events, Which no man can be Maſter of 5 What can he ſhow 
but his own JInterperance ? bewraying even a kind of greedi- 
meſs , While he catches at that which is not yet in his reach; 
which ſeems to unfold but an »ncompatted mind , that is not ſo 
wiſe as to ſubſiſt well with what it hath in preſent, Such men, 
if we come to 08 them, we ſhall find like Cameliexs , that 
have not the ſolid entrails of other creatures , but are filld with 
only lungs, And then, it after our oaing » We come to be 
hg dv , the defeat is made more wiſibl. 


e; and we turn'd out, 


ro herd with thoſe that muſt be lavght at, Nor yer can I offer 
hr to the world after this, but it will come forth upon 
ſome diſadvantage. It I boaſt of any thing, I teach others to 
expef#, and then they look for Swazs, or 2uails, though ir be 
in a Wilderneſs ; where, admit it be fair , it ſhall not be chought 
ſo : becauſe their hopes arc pofſeſt with Rarity. . Secreſie is a 
| moſt neceſſary part, not only of Policy , but Prudence, Things 
wptold , are as things andone, It they ſucceed well, they are 
$7atefulter for being ſodain : if il, they may be diſpenc'd with, as 
or ought any knows, they being no other than caſual ; ſo nor ar all 
in inteztion. 1 obſcrve the Fig-tree, whole fruit is pleaſant, does not 
bloſſoms ax all 3 whereas the Salow that hath glorious palms, is con- 
tinually found barre», 1 woulc firſt be ſo wiſe, as to be my own 
Counſelor ; next fo ſecret, as to be my own counſel-keeper, 
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XXIV. 
A Chriſtian's threefold ( ondition. 


Ho is't can be ſo ſanguine, as to be alwaycs conſtant in a ful- 
blown jollity ? *Tis the glorious Sun alone , that in himſelf 
is ever bodyed, full of light and brightneſs, Bur as in the Moon we ſee! 
a threefo'd condition, that gives her an alternate face her wazxe, her 
increaſe, her full : So1 ſce the ſame reſembled in a Chriſtian , three 
cſhcient cauſes working them 3 Sin, Repentance, Faith, When after 
ſin, a Chriſtian once conſiders, he finds a ſhadow drawn upon his 
light, The ſteps of night ſtay printed-in his ſoul * his ſhige grows 
lean within him, and makes him like the Mooz in her declining wave, 
obſcuring and diminiſhing phat clearneſs of the Spirit which lately 
fhined, with ſuch br;2htneſs in him. It dims the beauty of the lums- 
nous ſoul : like the ſenſible plant, when the hand of fleſb does touch 
it, ſhe ſhrinks in all her leaves : or elſe ſme, like the bumble one, falls 
flat, and lankly [yes upon the earth, Nay, ſometimes (as the Moor 
inour loſt ſehr of her) he ſeems quite gone, and vaniſh: : reſting for 
a time like a diſeaſed man in a traxce ; as a winter-tree, Or fre . 
buryed in concealing embers , without or ſenſe, or ſhow,pf either light 
or heat. But then comes Repentance, and caſts water in his face, 
bedews him with tears, packs the ſpirits back again ro the heart, till 
that be rows'd up by them 3 rubs up his benum'd ſoxl, that there is 
to be ſeen ſome tokens both of life and recovery. Repentance 15 the 
key, that unlocks the gate wherein fin does keep man priſoner. 
Who is't can be ſo black and dead a coal, that this Zachrymal wa- 
ter, with the breath of the Holy Spirit cannot blow up into a glowing 
light ? This makes him ſpring, cauſes him to begin to 64d again 3 
unrowls his wrapt-up beauty, and by little and little, it not at once, 
recolles his decayed ſtrength of the apprehenſion of Gods Spirit ; ſo 
ſcrs him in the way to joy and renewed courſes. Repentance is Pene- 
lope's night, which undoes that whichthe day of fin did weave. "Tis 
indeed the only Aqua-vite to fetch again the fainting ſoul : And ir 
might juſtly therefore cauſe the Emperor Theogeſims to wonder at the 
effec. That living man ſhould dye, he ſaw was ordinary and fami- 
liar : Butir was from Godalone, That man being dead'in ſzp , ſhould 
live again by Repentance., | | 
Bur laſtly, Faith appears, and perfe&s what Repeyrance begun 
and could not finiſh: the cheers up his dreoping hopes , brings hum 
again to his wonted ſolace , ſpreads out his leaves , envigours his 
ſhrank nerves, and to a bright fame blows his dyipg fire * That like 
the Moon in her full glory , he becomes indued with a plenteous 
fruition of the preſence of the Almighty, Thus , while be fips , he 
Wanes 
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wanes himſclf to darkneſs and obſcurity. When he repents , ke be- 
gins to recover light 3 and when his faith ſhines clear, he then ap- 
ears ar full ; yet in all theſe, while he lives here, he is nor onl 
charged with ſome ſpots, but is ſubject to the wiciſſirudes of change : 
Sometimes he is froliqu'd with a feaſt within him 3 ſometimes he is 
ſhrinking in a ſtarved condition, and ſometimes dull with darkneſs 
of deſertioy +, yet, in all, he lives : though in ſome weakly, and in 
ſome inſenſibly ; yer, never without one ſound cexſolation in the 
worlt of theſe ſad wariations, As the Planet Mercury , though er- 
ratique and wunfix'd, yet never wanders far from the Sun : Or , as 
the Moon, when ſhe is leaſt wiſible, is as well a Moon as when we 
ſee her in her fu proportion : Only the Sun looks not on her with 
ſo large an aſpe## ; andihe reflefs no more then ſhe reccives from 
him: fo a Chtiſt5ay in his 1 owelt ebb of ſorrow, is an Heir of Sal- 


vation, as well as when he is in the higheſt flow of comfort ; only 


the Swn of Righteouſneſs darts notthe be4ms of his love ſo plentitully: 
and he ſhewsfno more, then God by ſhining gives him. When the 
Holy Spirit holds in his beams , frail man then needs muſt languiſh. 


\ Tis deprivation that creates a Hell ; for where God is wot, there tis 


that Hell s, When ere this tyde runs out, there's nought but mud and 
weeds that's left behind, When God ſhall hide his face, in vain elſe- 
\ where we ſeek for a ſubſiſtence, He is the air, without which, is no 
life. His with-drawines arc our miſeries ; his preſence, is joy, and 
revivement. Tis only ſin that can eclipſe this light, *Tis the inter- 
peſure of this groſs opacious bedy, that blacks the elſe bright ſoul : 

is is that Greas Alexander, which keeps the light from this poor 
Diogenes in his T#b of Mortality : And this, ſometimes, muſt be cx- 
pected, while we are here below, Even tie conſiſts of night and 
day ;, the year, of various ſeaſons. He that expects a conflancy here, 
does look for that which this world cannot 2zve, *Tis only above the 
Sun, that there is no Moor to change. 


— 
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XXY. 
For Ordering of Expences. 


| |þ is very hard for an open and eafie nature to keep within the 


compaſs of his fortune ; either ſhameto be obſerv'd behind 0- 
chers, or elſe a vain glorious itching to out-do them , leaks away 
all, till the weſſe{ be empty or low; ſo that nothing involves a man 
to more «happineſs then an heedleſs letring go in an impradence 
of miſpending, It alters quite the frame and temper of the mind. 
When wazt cothes, he that was profuſe, Coes eaſily grow rapa- 
crows, It 15 extreme unhappineſs to be rhus compos'd of Extremes. To 
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[be impatient both of pleyy and want, *Tis a kind of Monſter-vice, 


| will care for him, that cares for no body bur himſelf > Or, who will 


{anda Prince exceeding that, is a Prodigal : There is no Gallantry be- 
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wherein coverwouſneſs and prodigality , mingled , dwell together, 
and one of them 15 alwayes gnawing, Ir puts a man uponthe {tre:ch, 
and will not ſuffer him to lye at.eaſe. Like the Eftridge, he feeds 
on ron, and puts it out in fethers, He runs any hazard to ger, and 
when he hath 277 pare it away in curls and airy vanities, On the 
other fide, a ſordid parſimony , lays a man open to contempt, Who 


expect any thing of favoxy or ffiexdſhip from him, rhar makes ir his 
maſter-piece to ſcrape from all that fall within his gripe , or 
reach ? The enforcing of the forged TeFament of Minutins , loſt 
Craſſus and Hortenſius more honour with poſterity , then all their 
wealth and authority could repurchaſe, Nor is he lefs a ſcorn to 
others, then a peer Bras to himſelf, He pulls from others , as if 
he would make all his «wx ; and when he hath it, he keeps ir as 
if it were another mans, In expences, I would be neither prachine, 
nor prodigat : yer, if my means allow it not, rather thought roo 
ſparing, then a little profuſe. Saving inclines to judgement ; but la- 
wiſh * Zh to levity and inconſiderateneſs.” With the wiſe, 'tis no 
diſgficc tro make a mans ability his compaſs of ſail, and line ro walk 
by : and to exceed it, for them that are not wiſezis tobe ſure to ex- 
ccedthem,as well in folly as expence, He is equally ridiculous,that will 
burn out his Taper while the Sux doth ſb:ze;zand he that will go to bed 
in the dark, to ſave his expence of light. Ir is my partto know what 
I ay do z while others only look at the ſtream, bur arc net capſgern'd 
how the Fountain may ſupply it. Though they look to whart 7 ſpend: 
asgrateful to them z yer, I ought to care for what may be convent- 
ext for me, He thar ſpends to his proportion, is as brave as a Prince ; 


yond whar's fit and decent. A comely beazty is better then a painted 
one : unſeemly bounty,is waſte both of wealth and wit. He,that when 
he ſhould nor, ſpends roo much,ſhal when he would nor,have too [:1tle 
to ſperid. It was a witty reaſon of Diogenes,why he asked bur a half- 


| 


peny of the Thrifty man, and a pound of the Prodigal, The firſt, he 


' {aid; might g:4ve him ofiep ; bur, the other , ere long , would have | 
| . . . . 
| nothing to grve. To ſpare in weighty caules , is the worſt and molt 


| 
| 


| 


| uthhappy part of thrift thar can be,* Liberality, like a warm ſhowr, 


moliifies the hardeſt Earth, and prepares it for fertility - Bur he thar 
is penurious, turns his Friends into Exemies, and hardens that which 
himſelf deſires to find pliant, Who can expett to reap, that never 
ſow'd his ſeed ;, or in a drought, who will not look ro have his har- 


| veſt poor ? Doubtleſs, there is not any worſe husbaudry, then the 


being roo »eer, and ſordidly miſerable 3 and there is no man bur ar 
the long-run loſes by'r. When the buſh is known to be lim'd, they! 
are {imple Birds that will be drawn to perch on'r, Nor on the other 


ſide, can we find , that to ſpend wainly, even in pp /enrifs1 fortave, 
| at 
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| zloſſe and grace of all is dull, 


Nullus Argento Color eft, avarks 
Abdite terris inimice lamne, 


Criſpe Salnſti, niſi temperato 4- 
Splendeat uſn. 


_— CG EOS OO eo—_ 
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Dear Saluſt,thou that ſcornſt the Oar, 

| With Earth from Miſers coverd ore, 
-*Tis neither ſilver nor looks ſpruce 

* But's bright ,- by ſober uſe, 


XXVL 
Of a Chriſtians ſettledneſſe in bis Saviour. 


| Oubtleſle there are ſome whoſe Faith mounts them above all 
| the pleaſures and inconveniences of Life, We ſce a carnall 
Beauty canſotake up all the faculties of ſome weak Souls as they 
can deſpiſe all ſtorms that croſſe them in their way to their deſigned 
end, They ride triumphing overall they meet, nothing can weigh | 
againſt their fix'd affection, like ſprings that burſt out in yemorer 
places, their windingstend but to powr them into the ſes. 

And if this be ſo ou and prevalentas to mate and maiſter all 
the other paſſions of Man; certainly it may be allowed a Chriſtian 
to be wholly poſleſt with the radiance of Divine Beatitude , being 
by Faith ſetled upon the perfeRions of his Heavenly Saviour. The 
beauty rpg ſidered isfar more rayiſhing then all that we 
can appre nd hes; And the bleſſedpeſſe that he is Robed with, can- 
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not bur be far more conlentaneous to the foul then all the ſick ind, 
ſmurted pleaſures of Mortallity, Let him circuit about with never ſo; 
many ambiguous turnings;yer,] ke a 4 ſ-united Element, he is never 
ar a quiet repoſe,till he makes up to the Center of his ſoul, his God. 
As the Needle in a Dial diturb'd and ſhaken from his point does | 
never leave his quivering motion, till it fix and ſleeps upon his Ar-' 
rick pole: So fares it with a Chriſtian in this World: nothing can| 
ſo charm or ſcatter him , bur (till the laſt reſult of all does Anchor | 
him in his S4v:eurs Arms, All that put him out of the queſt of Hea-| 
ven are buc Interpoſures,diverſions, and diſturbances. The Soul that 
once is truly touch'd with the mignerique force of Divine Love ,| 
can never rclliſh any thing here (o pleafingly, as that entirely thce 
can reſt upon it. Though the Pleaſures, Profits, and Homours of tis 
Life may ſometime ſhuffle him our of his #ſual courſe : Yet he wa- 
vers up and down in trouble, runs to and fro; like quick-ſilver and 
1s never quier within,ti]l he returnesto his wonted Foy and #nward 
happineſſe. There itis his Ceney poin's,and there his Circle's boun- 
ded. Waich though unſcen and unperceived by others, a:e ſuch 
to him as nothing can buy trom him. Compared with theſe, the 
gau.lictt glit:erings of the fawnng world are but as painted ſcenes upon 
a ſtage that change with every A&, and ne're laſt longer with us then 
while the Play of this ſwift life continues: To the Piows Man, they are 
but as m4y-games toa Prince: fitter for Children then the Royalty 
of a Crows,or the expectation of him that looks to Inherit perpetu- 
ity. And for this (it by the ſolid Rule of Tudgmens we ſhall meaſure 
things ) we ſhall find Reaſon, not to be contradicted, For in God 
as inthe Root, are the Cauſes of all Felicity. All the oriental luſtres 
| of the richeſt gemms, All the inchanting Beauties of Exterior ſhapes;the 
exquiſirenels of figures;the loyelinels of colours, the harmony of ſounds 
the light and Clarity of the ealivening Sun z The Raviſhing form and 
jorder of all. All the heroick verenes of the braveſt, minds with the purity! 
| and quickneſle of the higheſt mtele5:are all but emanations from the 
S»pream deitie. The ways the wiſe Philoſopher had to find out God will 
plainly ſhew us that heis all PerteRion, Canſation,Negation, and the 
way of Emizency; For the fiſt : it leads us through the ſcale of mo 
tions by fteps, till we aſcend a Deitie z In the laſt mover,we muſt pe- 
ried all our ſcarch; For the fecond it tells us, Whatſocyer is frail cor- 
raptive, impure, ot impotent; we may cohcludejit cannot be in hin. 
And for the third : if we find any thing in the Creature thar is but 
faintly ami ble and taking, we may be ſure in God to find it int im- 
| menſe perfeition, Abſoloms beauty, Fonathans Love, Davids Yalovur, | 
Solomons Wiſdome, Vhfes his Policy, Auguſtus his prudence, Caſars | 
Fortune, Ciceroes Eloquence , with whatlocyer elſe we moſt admire. 
The purity of Yirgins, the Fragrancy of Nature, the intelligence of 
all, with all the Complacency that cither Reaſon or our ſenſes can pre- | 
ſent us with. Neer this comes the Elequent Boetine when ſpeaking | 


| of God, he ſays. _ 4 To 
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| orieve me to live ina continued forrow, then it ſhall joy me to find 


| of reading Authors. 
| T He Compariſon was' very apt inthe excelent Plutarch , That | 
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Tu Requies tranquilla piis : Te cernere, Fints, 
Principium , VetFor, Dux, Stmita, Terminus idem 


Thou art the juft mans Peace: Beginning, End 
Means, Condut, Way,doe all ro Thee extend. 


And when all theſe Inherent Radzrations (hall by th: ſoul be found in 
the Almighty ; It is no wonder that ſhee ſhould be ſarpriJea with | 
Deleftation. Andit is as little wonder that the brittle, weak, and 
 hort-liv'd pleaſures ofthis world ſhould at all once take her z who, 
as Fire flyes vpwards,is raturally fraw'dto alcend toa Beatrtuae in 
her own great Creator, He that is ſetled and well-plcal('d here,gives 
cauſe to ſuſpetF he does not look up higher, It thould not more} 


a ſecret diſsatiſfattion in the world's choifeſt ſolaces, A tull delight in 
earthly things argues a negle& of Heavenly, For truſting here, there 
will be cauſe to diſtruſt my ſelt of too much truſting where is no 
| ſtability, 


1 


'T 


we ought toregard books as we would do ſivcet-meats not 
wholly to aimat the pleaſanteſt , but chiefly roreſpet the whole- 
ſomnels : not forbidding cigher,but approving the latter moſt, But to! 
| ſpeak clerly , thoughthe profitableneſſe may be much more in ſome 
| Authors then there is in others, yet 'tis very rare that the Ingenious 
can beill. He that hath wit to make his pen pleaſant,will have much 
adoc to ſeperate it from being ſomething profitable, A torall Levity 
will not-\take,, A Rich Smit requires good ſtuffe, as well as to be tin- 
ſel out with Lace and Ribbands, And certainly, Wir is very neer a 
kinne to wi{deme, It it berotake in generall, orto laſt; we may 
| find,itought to be enterwoves with ſome Ioramtiful flowers of Rhe- 
torique;, with the grateful ſexting herbs of Reaſon, and Philoſophy ,| 
as well as with the Simpl:s of Scrence., or phyſical plants,and the e- 
ver green ſentences of pitty and profowndneſſes. Even the looſer Po- 
ets have ſome divine preceptions. Though I cannot burthink Maz- | 
tials wit was muchcleanerthen his pen, yet he is ſamctimes grave 


as well 2s Gameſome, And Ido not find but deep and ſolid mater, 
where''tis ungerſtood,takes better then the light flaſhes and the $kip- 
king Capers of Fancy, Wha isic will not þe as much delighted with 
+: Sf | i911 ,' 0. hs 
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the weighty and ſubſtantial lines of the Sexeca's , and Plurarch , the 
criſped Saluſt, the politick Tacitzs, and the well-breath'd Cicero, as 
with the -_ and dancings of the jocund and the airy Poets, Thoſe 
abilities that Renowned Axthors furniſh the world with, beget a kind 
of Deifical Reverence in their tuture Readers, Though even in the un- 
partialneſs of War, Alphonſus wanted ſtones to carry on his Siege of 
Cajeta, and none could be fo conveniently had; as from Tullies Yil- 
la Formiana that was ncar it ; yet, for the noble regard he bore 
{to his long paſs'd Elequence, he commanded his Souldiers that they 
ſhould not ſtir them, Compoſhres that aim at wit alone, like the Foun- 
tains and Water-works in Gardens, are but of uſe for recreation, after 
the travails and toyls of more ſerious imployments and fludies. The 
Palace and the conſtant dwelling is compoſed of {olid and more durable 
Marbles, that repreſent to aftcr-Ages the Ingenuity and Magnificence 
of the Archireff, And as the Houſe alone is no compleat habitation, 
|; without theſe decorations for delight; no more is the work of the brain 
on all ſides furniſhed without ſome ſpriehtly conceits that may be 1- 
termixt to pleaſe. 


Nec placeat facies cui Gelaſinus abeſt. 


No Beaxty has that face, 
Which wants a natural grate, 


Thoſe Romances are the beſt, that, beſides the contexture for ah 
the Fancy in their various accidents,gives usthe beſt 1dea's of Moral:- 
ty, with the expreſſive Emanations of wiſdem, and divine knowledge. 
Thoſe that are light, and have only the Gamuderies of Wit , are bur 
for youth and greener years to toy withal, When we grow to riper 


age, we begin to leave ſuch ſtudies as ſports and paſtimes, that we 


declar'd 
Nunc itaq:& verſus, cetera ludicra pono : 
& 2uid verum,atq; decens,cur0 & rogo, & omnus in hoc ſun : 
Condo, & compono, que mox depromere poſſum, 


Now &Ximes,and childiſh Fancres, quite are gonE: 
The graceful Truth I ſearch ; that reſt upon, 
And well digeſted, gravcly put it on, 


| 
| 
| Tocular row , they are bur Spring-flewers 3 which though they 
| pleaſe the eye, they yield bur flender nouriſhment : They are the 
| Autumn fruits, that we muſt thrive and live by ; the Sage ſayings, 
the rare Examples, the Noble Enterpriſes, the handſome Contrivances, 
| the ſucceſs of good and bad ations, the Elevations of the Deity, the 


' motives and incitements to Verine, andthe like; are thoſe that mult 
1i2 build 
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out-grow by more maturity, Of this Age Horace, was , when hel 


| 
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build us up to the Gallaztry and Perfeftion of Man. I do not find, | 


bur it may well become a man to purſue both the ore, and the other, | 
to precept himſelf into the pradtiſe of Yertue ; and to faſhion borh | 
his Toxgve and Pen, into the exerciſe of handſome and fignificant | 
words, He that foundations not himſclf with the Arts, will hardly | 
be fit to goout Door cither to himſelf, or others. In reading I will | 
be careful for both , though not cqually. The one ſerves to inftrut? | 
the mind, the other enables her to tel what ſhe hath lears'd;, the | 
one without the other, is lame. Whar benefit yields fire, if till rak'd | 


up in aſhes 3 though flint may bear a flame in't: yer, we prize it | 
bur a little, ha we cannot gct it forth without knocking ? He 
that hath worth in him, and cannot expreſs it, is a cheſt of wood per- | 
haps containing a Jewel, but who ſhall be better for't , when the | 
key is loſt. Agood ſtyle does ſometime 1-ke him , that good matrer | 
would bear away : *lis the guilding, that makes the wholeſome Pill 
be ſwallowed, Elegance either in Tongne, or Pen , ſhews a man 
hath minded ſomething beſides ſports and wice,, 'Tis graceful 


| ſeeks bur oze, he is caught to be a ſervant to the ozhey, The Prin- | 


| appear - all of a piece. Doubtlesſ, that is the beſt work , where the 


to ſpeak , or to write proper z nor is it calle to ſeparate Eloquence 
and Sapience ; forthe firſt leadsto the other , and is ar leaſt , the 
Anticourt to the Palace of Wiſdom, A good flyle, with good mat- | 


ter, conſecrates a work to Memory 5 and ſometimes while a man 


cipal end of reading, isto inrich the mind ; the next, to improve the | 
Pex and Tongue, *Tis much more gentile and ſutable,when they ſhall 


| Graces and the Mnſes meer, 
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| : XX VIIL 
s Of the Variation of Men in themſelves. 


þ is notonly in relpet of Fortune, but of the Mind alſo, That So- 


lox's ſaying may be held as OracleAnte Obitum,cc. No manis to 
be accounted happy, till he hath cſcaped all things that may poſſibly 
make him #»happy. Not aday, nor an hour, bur give ſome exam- 
ples of the mwability of all Humane affairs. And though the M#- 
zation of the Mind be not ſo frequent : yet, the accidents of the 
world, the variation of condition, the difference of Ages, the change 


of better to worſe, and worſe to better , outward: hurts and inward 

diſeaſes, have ſhown us the ſame perſons diſtinguiſhr into contrary | 
men. And truly the Inchantment that the world works on us, when | 
ſhe either lawghs lond, of frowns deep, is ſo ſtrong, that 'tis juſtly | 
matter'of axpazemens, for a man in the leap of the one, or in the ! 
tumble of either of theſe, to retain a mind wnaltered ; yer, are nor | 


. 
# 


all | 
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all men changed alike, The fame Cordial that cures one man, may, 
by meeting a divers humor, 4diftra# or kill another, Fortunes effects 
are variable, as the Natrres that (he works upon. Wealth is as the | 
Wine of life, ſome it puts into a delightful mirth, that gratifies all | 
the company ; while it makes others ryrannoms and quarrelſome, that | 
| no man keeps himſelf in ſafety, but he that has the wit to be abſezr, | 

Where it lights upon weak mnds,it uſually changes them into worſe z | 
they have not wherewithal to bear the ſtreſs that a great Eſtate will pur 
them to. And when they cannot bear it out by wit and reaſon, they fly 
to authority and power which enacts ſub-ziſf10n,but will not be acconnt- 
able for any kind of merit that may induce it,ſaving only potency. And 
certainly,though it be truc,which is commonly believed, That for the 
moſt parr,where God defigns a Governonr, he qualifies him with parts 
proportionable for his 7»-ployment. Yer, doubtleſs, the very condition 
of Power, and Greatneſ , naturally eſtates aman in another tem- 
per, then what he was in without it, Noble ſouls ſo elevated , be- 
come like bodies planted above the vapourous Orb of Air, that then 
reſt there in quiet, without propenſion of deſcent, or falling, And 
though Inferionr ſouls may wonder, how they can {ive under ſuch 
clouds of buſineſi, as dayly break upon them : wa , as when Philo 
fancyed, That when Moſes liv'd forty dayes in the Mount , without 
food, that he @ nouriſht by the Ear, and fed upon the Muſick of 
the Spheres, which then he heard : So, there is no doubt , bur the 


IT 


| queen and the applauſe of others, the hummings of fame, and 
ecchoings of Honour , relieve him againſt the gratings of a 
ſtomach ſharpned with offending humours. The Muſick of Honour 
does drown the noiſe of the throng. How eafie is it for him to be 
at eaſe, and ſtand, when every one ſhall extend a hand to his ſu- 
ſentation, The wheel of Hononr muſt needs turn cheerfully , and 
diſpatch much 2riſt roo, when *ris continually driven about by the 
| floud of preferment, But indeed, a man ſhows himſelf in Authority, 
| according as he was inwardly principled before he came to it : for, 
many times the diſpoſition appears not in the »ox-age of Power,no more 
then Reaſon ina child, the Organs are not fitted to diſcover it, Thus 
Manlius Torquatrs in his youth, was of ſo dull and lumpiſh a ſpirit, 
Thar his Farther holding him unfit for matters of Szate, deſign'd 
him to a Conntrey Farm : yet, afterwards by ſeveral glorious nits 
he obliged both his Farher and his Countrey, even to the meris of a 
Trinmph: ſo that it falls our to be moſt frequently true , That by 
preferment, good men are made better,bur ill men worſe: asthe Drum 


— 
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| therefore much concerns Princes, where their bounty beſtows poof: 
| ment : and the more, becauſcrheir ſubjes have an intereſt in them as 
well as themſelves. *Tis true, nothing can be certain, as to the f#- 
 turity of remper. Good or bad lodging in the heart, cannot by man be 
eſpyed. Neither was the youth of the Noble Scipio untainted with | 


vice, 
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that beats a Tyzer imo madneſs ; but a man,into courage and valour,lt | 
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iwice, or the beginnings of the Monſter-Nero, without ſome ſigns of 
good, The ſcum riſes not, till the water boyls 3 nor is the Ol gathered 
till che liquor be heat, Let no man therefore deſpair roo much of 
the bad, nor preſume too much of the good ; the laſt , like a rich 

lant in a lean ſoyl, may degenerate into wildneſs z and the other, 
though ſingle, like flocks in manured beds, may come up ſtripr and 


double. If there be wit, there is ground for hope the ſoy! is nor de- 
ſperate, Reaſon upon receſ#,will ſhew him Eow much he is to deteſt | 
himſelf : but, he that hath not wiſdom to judge, will very ſeldom ' 
have the luck to reclaim, | 


XXIX. 
| A (aveat in chooſing Friends. | 


| 


"LR no man, branded with a ſignal wice, be fit for a wiſe 
man to make a Friend of ; yct, there be two forts of men thar 
eſpecially we ought to awveid - For, beſides the learning of their 
vices ; they are not tyte enough to truſt with a ſecret 3 The Angry 
mar, and the Drunkard. The prudent man would be glad to enjoy 


himſelf in peace, without being haled into the juſtliFtz throng, where 
is nothing to be got kurt diſhonour, blows, and clamonr, To be bur 
only a ſpe&#ator is not to be cut of danger. If a Granado be fired, all 


| you ſhall beſure to be cither fri2hted;feiled,or burt; and,whether you 
will or no, be made partakcr cither of ſome ridiculous quarrel, ſome 
wnſober ryot,or by both together be lapp'd inſome drunken fray : for 
the furies ever beir a part in Bacchws his Orgies, The firſt in his fury is 
meerly mad.Choler is as duſt fiur'd up intothe eyes of Reaſon that blinds 
or dazlesthe fight of the anderſtandingywheare it burns inthe heart like 
fireunder a por : Whenſoever it flames,it makes the 20xgxe boy over ; 
and where it falls, it ſcalds, Words come not then digeſted and 
mathematiqu'd out by judgement, ſenſe , and reaſon, but flaſh'd 
and tumultuared by chance, by rage, and brutiſh paſſion ; not up- 
on premeditated 1e;ms, but whatſoever the memory on the ſodain 
catches, that violent paſſion thruſteth out, though before it lay never 
ſo deeply hiddes and immur'd, Cenfeſfion's ſeal is broken by this 
pick-lock ; and ina brayl that oft is blabb'd abcut, which with all 
the barrs of filence ſhould have : ſtill flood firmly rivered, Men 
throw abont in fury, what, once appeas'd, they iremble to remember, 
| Anger is the Fever of the Soxl, which makes the Tongue talk idlely : 
nor come words clothed as at other times , but now as headed Ar- 
rows, fly abroad. Words dipt in gall and poyſon, leap about 3 as bul- 
lets chew'd they rankle where they enter ; and like lead melted,bliſter 


within the barſt arc in hazard, If cither of theſe Bears break looſe, | 
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where they light, Excited malice then exceeds her ſelf. When the 
Prophet David tells us of his Enemies rage, nor Spears, nor' Ar- 
rows,nor a naked Sword will ſerve himto expreſs it 3 bur, that Sword 
muſt be ſharpned roo, that it may cut the keener, 1t is,certainly, a 
deviation from man.!n every f. the man flyes o#t :- and when he 
grows calm, he returns to himſelf. Seneca puts no difference between 
the furious and the mad; for the mad-man's alwayes furious , and 
the furions ever mad, Then tell me , Who it is, that being in his 
wits, would make choyce of kis f/#end our of Bedlam, When Solo- 
mon tells us of the brawlinz "woman , who is no other bur a She- 
angry-inan , he hath three itrange expreſſions to decipher her ; one 
is, that *T« better to dwell in a corner of the houſe-top, then with a 
contentions woman : Another, that *tis betrer to dwell in the land 
of the Deſert then with her, A third is, that ſhe # a continual drop- 
ping in Rain, All which ſumm'd together , will amount to thus 
much ; That you had better be expoſed to all the Tempeſts of the 
Heavens, as Thunder and Lightning, Cold, Heat, Rain, Snow , with 
Storms that blow, and the rage of all the Skies whole Armory : or, 
to live baniſh'd trom all Humane Converſation ; and, in want of all 
things left a prey to the ferocity of ravenous Beaſts 3 or elſe with- 
out the leaſt zntermiſſion of reſt, endure a perpetual dropping(which, 
were your heart of Marble, yet will it wear it out at laſt ) thanto 
live with a quarrrelſom, contentions, unſatisfied angry perſon, Thoſe 
that are ſuch, like houſes haunted wirh ſpirits, they are nor ſafe 
for any man toharbour in, When you think your felf ſecarely quiet 
and in acalm ſerenity,on a ſodain , ere you are aware , a hideous 
n0iſe is heard, or clſe a Brick-bat flies about your ears, and you 
muſt run for't, or be black and blew'd all over. It by chance you 
Enock but againſt a nail , by that ſ\mAl ſpark it ſtrikes, the Gup- 
powder blows you up. It makes a man a Turp-pike, that will be fure 
to prick you, which fide ſoever you come on: So, it not only of- 
fends, but puts you off from remedy ; Ir ruffleth fo through all the 
ſhreowds, that Reaſon's never heard, till this rough wind afays, The 
Roar (o ſtops the Ear, that a man cannot hear what 'tis that Coun- 
ſel ſpeaks. 'Tis a raging Sea, a treybled water ſq mudded with the 
ſoil of Paſſiop, that ir cannot be wholeſome for the'uſe of any. And | 
if itbe true that Hippotrates tells us, Thatthoſe diſeaſes are moſt 
dangerous , that alter molt the habit of the Partent's countewance; 
his needs muſt be moſt perillous, that voice, colour, countepanct, 
Zarb and pace ſb changes; as if Fury diſpoſſeſſing Reaſon, had by 
an Onflanght forc'd anew Garriſon upon the Cjrt4det of Man. And. 
ſurely; this he knew, and well underſtood , that Proyerb'd it into: 
Command : Neither make thou Friendſhip with the Angry, nor con- 
verſe with the Furious ; leſt thou learn his wayes, and eget 4 ſnare 
to thy ſoul, * 
-H other hath Leſs Memoria while he is in his cups, and . 
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he drinks on, he hath none. The abundance of Wine does drown 


' up that Noble Recorder, And while Bacchus is his chick God , cA- 
| pollo never keeps him Company. Friexds a1.d Fors, Familiar s and 


' Strangers, arethen all of an cquzll «ſt.cm, And he forge:tully 


' ſpeaks of that in his Cupps , wh.ch, if he were lober, the Rack thould 


' not wreſt out from him. Firſt, he ipesks he knows not whar z, not 


| after, can he remember, what that was he ſpake. He ſpeaks that 


be ſhould forget z ard forgets that which le did ſpeak, Dr us kew- 
| neſſe is the Funcral of all Intelligtble Mar, which only time, and 
 abſtinence,can Reſuſcitate, A Drunkards mind and ſtemechare alike z 
| neither, can retain, what they do Recerve, The wine that is min- 
| gled with the bloud and Spirits, like Muſt, will vent, or «llc it 
| breaks the Caſk, Hee's gone from home , and notto be tuund in 
| himſelf, Abſentem ledit, qui cum ebrio litigat, Who quarrcls one 
that's drunk, is as a fool to fight with him that's -bſexr. Ne 15 nor 
fir-to keep anothers privactes, that knows not how to cloſer up his 
own deep thoughts. Weliy not Treaſures where they may be waſh'd 
away by in»ndations, nor caſt them into common ſ{yeams where e- 


tion of the Son! and Thoughts, 


To the anticnt Romane womes , the uſe of Wine was wholly unknown, 
And the Reaſon is given, Ne in aliquod dedeeus prolaberentur. 


As believing Ba:chw could not but make Ye#ws wanton, ard relax 
thoſe baſbful guards, that modeſt Natwre left that Neble ſex, Though 
the Muſh-room was ſuſpeted, yer was it Wine wherein Claudine 
firſt rook his poyſon : for being Mandline cwpp"d, be grew to lament 
the Deſtinie of his warriages, which he ſaid were ordain'd to beall 


by Agripps, by ſecuring him, ſhe provided to ſecure her (c1f, Nor 
i 1s the diſtemper'd with drink, any truer to Bſizeſſe then he is tro the 
| Secret he is truſted with, For beſides his want of »emory to retain or 
carry on any thing of that Nature men of this complexjon,as moo- 
riſh grounds that lye low and under-water, are uſually boggy and 
rotten; or of ſo coldand ſodded « temper, as they yield not [ruic like 
Earth of another condition,that is not drown'd and floudded. 


trouble enough. Either vexation or impertinency a man ſhall nc- 
ver want. One vomits Gal, the other Folly, and Surfeits. And 


'ris not eaſy ro ſay, which of them beſpatters moſt. 7] ogether Ho- 
race couples them. I 
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wnchaſt , yet ſhould not paſſe. anpun#ſhed , and this bing underſtood. 


Either of theſe in way of a companion ſhall be ſure to give a Man 
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| 


very publique Angle hooks them out. Ebrieras ſtulta promit , multa | 
prodit, The Druxkard hath a Fools Tongue,ard a Traytors heart, When | 
the floud is high,the damms are all broke down. Wine is the Reſera- 
The accurſed Cham of (fe, that | 
laies open even our Sacredand Parental Nakedneſſe to the World, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Leſt thereby overcharged they might recoile into ſome diſhonouy: | 


| 
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[enjoyed itis of all the ſeeming goods- of Man , the moſt dange- 


{we quickly betray our ſelves to the ſame ſad flavery, that but now 


Arcanums neque th ſcrntaberis ullius unquam, 
Commſſumve teges et vin tortus, tt 114, 


To learn man's ſecrets, never vainly think, 
Or to conceal them; torn with Rage, or Drink, 


No man canexpe@ to find a friend without faults, nor can he 
poſe himſelf to be ſo to another. But in the Reciprocation of both , 
without mildneſſe and temperance there can be no continuance. E-| 
very man for his friend will have ſomething to dog and ſomething 
to bear with, in him : the fober man only can do the firſt, and for 
the Jatter there is patience required. "Tis better for a Man todepend 
on himſelf then tobe annoyed with cithera Mad man, ora Fool, 


by an Angry Emperonr : and the deaths of cither, lamented by the 
Authors. 


a 
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XXX. 
Of the danger of Liberty. 


N Man that is intelleugal, as well as in Creatures only ſenſitive, 
"tis cafily experimented that Liberty makes Licentiow , When 
the Reines are held roo looftly,the AﬀeSions runce wildly on with- 
bur a guide, to Ruinve, He that admits a Fool to play with him at 
home , will find he will do the ſame when he comes 1nto the Marker. 
Liberty, which ſeems to be ſo highly priz'd, and is the only - cryd- 
up thing in the world , As *tis the moſt eagerly purſued: ſo once 


rous and tempting : Not being able toguide our own mad Appetites, 


we did oppoſe, Even in Gover-ments the looſeſt are of /eaſt Conti- 
nuance. What Church eveFlaſted long, that kept not up by diſci- 
pline? It was while men lep: that the Tares were ſown , When, 
there is none to watch, but men are left rothe Liberty of their own 
Opinions, then is the time to ſow Hereſies. Not only Germany , but 
England is able to make out this. That fince the fiel'd-keepers have 
been remov'd, we have had more cockle and darne#, thenT think 


| any age fince Religion appear'd in the World, And 'tis ne wonder! 


if wenegle our wholeſome wheat, or feed on't with theſe weeds 
' mingled with it, that we grow giddy with unwholſome vapours, or 


Clytus was {11in by a Maiſter in drink. The Theſſalonians maſſacred| * 


fo aim-ſighted in the waies of Truth and Antiquity , that all men 
'may conclude us inthe number of thoſe that do lolio widtitare. In- 
ta | Kk 4  dulgence 
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] dulgence and {loth are the faſters of Freedome. Men that may,will 
tavour themſelves ; and that partiality, will make them LZezy. Where 
is there lefſe 19du/try or more ſenſnality then abounds among the 
Savages z where Nature is letr to her own ſway, without the C#.- 
tivation of wholeſome Laws and Regiment £ Whit is*c that makes 
war ſo horrid, but the lawhkſſe Liberty that Souldrers loolcly take ? 
| And where there is impunity, what villany reſts wnattempred 2 Rap es | 
| Murthere, Thefts, Oatbs, Inceſt, Cruelties, with all the fluttiſh broods 
| ' of blackeſt Vices,follow in the train of Armies. And what cauſe! 

[can be rendred ? but, firſt, the diſpenſing with Gods Commande- | 
' ments of not killing and Healing,and then the Licence that in Camps 
| they take,by reaſon they are either lefr to themſelves, or cannot 
| be come by to be puniſhed. We are all like Bowls running down | 
the Hill, it once upon the twrz, our own weight hurries us to thc | 
| fink ard leweft bottome, What Appius Claudius oblery'd of the Re-| 
| mane people,doth hold as true of all the reſt of the World, Tha: 
_ better truſted with buſinefſe and imployment , then with 


_—— 


2 


Eaſe and Liberty, Inthe firſtthey improv'd their Yertues : by the, 
| [laſt they tumbled into wice and ſurqzedry, Nothing makes us more | 
| unfortunately wretched then our own wncurbed Witls, A looſe pil- | 
fion purſui'd and fulfilled, hales and haſtens us tocertain deſtruRti- | 
on. Hath not «ſſ#med Liberty and a l#ſciviows Succeſſe thrown thoſe | 

grand Aſſemblies into hate and abhorrency,that in their modeſt limits 
| were the GaFe and -Emvy of the Chriſtian World? What hath fo! 
wounded the Honour of ſome of ollt Gentry and Nobility as this ; 
That by being permitted to do what they would, they have left 
to do what they ought, and. have done what they ought nor to. 
(wy thonwght upon. How grand adifference have we ſeen betweer- 
þ Family (catter'd into Ryo! by Licenczosſneſſe;and another reſtrain'd 
and marſhall'd in the civilnefſe of a graceful 0rder? A Forreſt beaſt 
is uncontrolled Man, A Bear without a Ring is wicked Natere left 
PavwnacFy Rule, Itis tor God alone,whoſe bleſſed cfſence is wholly 
uncapable of i/, to be deified witha Power of doing what-ever he 
pleaſcth , yer never to doany thing below perfedion's height, Bur 
when frail man is truſted with that Freedome , he cafily Ranges till 
he loſe himſelf, Soft water ſuing thraggh the ſmalleſt chink, neg- 
leted wears a wideneſſe for a ſtreemzand, breaking banks, does deluge| 
all the fields, What was it made the Emperovr Caracallz ſtrike up that 
Inceſtuous marriage, but the impudence of a Mother in Law in 
telling him, An Emperoar was to give what Laws he pleaſ'd : bur 
| was not himſelf to take any from others 2 AZFeosns wandring ec, 
not checqu'r,left him a prey to his own wild sffett:0n5,thoſe Muaphe- 
ricall Hounds that ſeiz'd and tore their heedleſſe and invieilant 
maſter. 


| | | Iz 
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In pejora datur ſuadetqne Licentia luxum, 


To worſe, and Ryotz Licence ever leads. | 4 


The Boundary of Man is Mogeration, When once we paſſe that pale, | 
our guardian Angel quits his charge ot keeping us : For we are not | 
in our waycsz and then, at every ſtep, we daſh againſt ſome ſtore , | 
| till frequent Brwiſes bring vs to deſtrution, He that would be pre- | 
ſerved in ſafety, had need keep ſertinelt upon his Liberty. 'Tis a | 
Wanton child that will be apt to runne upon dargers:if there be not | 
a Keeperto lead and look toit, Upon a ſerious ſcrutiny, I find not 
why men ſhould baul ſo loud for Liberty, A wiſe mans alwaies free: 
juit, and right, isthat which is his wil, and againſt his Wit he aQs 
not. For it he find not Reaſon to do it,he cannot be compel'dto't. The 
government of the State,if free from Tyranny,is Hot the worſe for be- | 
ing ſiriff, and that of the Church, while it keeps to what is Ortho. | 
dox, is the better for the diſcipline. It ſhall never offend me to live 
under any Government that may make me better, and reſtrain me 

ſrom wandring, When I have moſt freedom, I ſhall moſt ſuſpe& my | 
ſelf He that is turn'd into the Se4,had need to look to have his Pilot | 
along. He that may do more then is Fit, is upon his warch to do 
more then is Lawf»ll, If we once exceed the meaſure, as 
eaſily we grow to excecd the manner. Vice is a Per jpatetick, alwaies | 


in pregreſſi07. | 


XXX1. | 
| 
In the ſtrifteſt Friendſhip ſome Secrets may be reſery'd. | 


Hough a Friend , indeed, be but the duplicate of a mans ſelf: | 
| yet there may often happen Secrets to one that may not be con- 
venient toimpatt ro theother, If they be ſuch as the knowledge | 
thereof ſhall not only, not benefit; bur ſhall bring a grief ro my 
Friend: I cannot thinkit an AR of friendſhip to impart them. He | 
that grieves his friend when he needs not, is his enemy, or at | 
leaſt Jeſſe his Friend then he might be, Certainly, even in caſe | 
of Conſcience as well as in Common Moreflity, it bad been better | 
for Oedipus he had never known that he had ſlain his Father, and 
marryed his Mother , thento have it told him when it was too late | 
to prevent it. Whenthe things were done,the knowledge ceuld not 
remedy them z and his Ignorance gave him (as to the things) a kind 
of innocence , whereby he might have paſſed away his lite i»crnci- 
atcd without the ſenſe of ſo fatal misforinnes :; And after that was 
finiſhed, it had been Oedipms the ſonne of Polybius of Corinth, and | | 
K k 2 not 
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not of Laiws of Thebes, that had done the deeds ſo blackly grim and 
| horrid. Some ſecrets may happen to be ſuch, as may _ a jealouſie ; 
and thoſe, as the gall and fretting of friendſhip, are for ever to be 
avoided : Where jealeuſie begins to [1ve, friendſhip, begins to dye. | 
And albeit, Scipio found much fault with the ſaying of Bygs, That 
we ought ſo to love, as, if there ſhould be cauſe, we afterwards might | 
bate : Yet, doubtleſs, conſidering the fraiity and 7ncertainty of the 
. minds of men ; itis prudence foto look upon men, as, though they 
be now friends, thcy may yer Jive to keccme our enemies, 
| Stability is not permanent in the wnſtable heart of may ;, and there- 
fore we are not oblig'd to rſt them with that , which may deli- 
wer us into their power to 7#ipe us, if after they ſhall once fall off. 
How often do we fee dear friends, decline into dereſted Enemies ? 
Nay, they are the greater , for that they have been friends : Even 
the fierceſt and moſt enlarged enmities, have ſprung from the 
ſtrilteſt leagues of friendſhip. What Regionthen can yield us Truth 
f and Conſtancy ? It Parmemio prove falſe to Alexander, who is't can 
then be 1ruſted ? and if Parmenio were not falſe, who is't canthen 
| be uſted, fince Alexander was the man that ſlew him, As Iwill not 
| care for a friend full of Inquiſitions, (for Percontator Garrulus, In- 
quiſetors are Tailers) : {oT will not be tmportunate upon my friends 
ſecrets, 1 have known ſom have eagerly fiſh'd forthar, which when 
they have go#, hath been together rhe bane both of Friendſhip and 
life, By ſuch a&ions , men do as ſome ignorant perſons that are 
bitten with madd Doggs, they think when they have ſuckt the bloud 
from the wound, they may ſpit it out without danger. When by 
that a&# it catches the brarn, and kills, A nocent ſecret opened, doth 
often kill both giver and receiver - or , ſometimes only the re- 
ceiver dyes ;, for, being ruſted too far with what cannot be recalled, 
No fafety can be bwildedon, but by defbroyine thoſe thar are en- 
| truſted, When Fupiter had made Metis his wite , and ſhe by him 
cancetved ; before the was delivered, he dewours borh her, and her 
conception, and preſently afrer our of his own brain , he became 
delivered of an armed Pallas ; which may well repreſent unto 
us, A ſecret diſcovered unto a friend, that after, being repenred of, 
was reaſſurs'd by devouring that friend, to prevent a further deſco- 
wery 3, and then we grow wiſer by ſtanding on our guard, and de- 
fending our \clves ether from the miſchief, that is already abroad, . 
or from being over-taken again by committing any more ſuch folly ; | 
which may well be fignificd -by his bringing forth Pallas Arm'd. ; 
To knew too much, «xdoes us with our friexd, He is not wiſe, thar 
will eruſt all his wealth imo anothers cuſtody, 1f my friend impart 
ought freely, I fball endeavour . faithfully ro ſerve him, as far as 
| I may. Bur if in ſome things he be reſerv'd, I ſhall ſuppoſe *ris for 
his. own ſafety, as well as my eaſe. 1 will be willing to know as 
far as he would have me, without extracting ſprrits, or _— 
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« | ing more then will 7» with eaſe. If he be one to be walned, 1 
ought not to wrong himſo much as to wreſt that from him , that 
ſhould cauſc him afterwards to repent, or fear, Tf he be hot to be 
| valued, 1 will never engage my ſelf ſo much, as to be made cop- | 
ſ[ciows of his concealments. | 
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XXXIL 
That "tis no Diſhonour ſometime to Retratt a Purſuit. | | 


FF was queſtionleſs meant . of things vertuous and commendable, | 
Luicauid agts, age pro viribes 3 otherwiſe we are adviſed to be 

diligent in ill, in the bad as well as the good, This were to be pro- 
faner then .the Heathen that gave the Precept, Sutable to this, is 
that of Eccleſiaſtes, Al! that thine hand ſhall find to do, ds it with 
all thy power, The Chaldee reſtrain it to too narrow a ſenſe, for they 
limit ic only to Alms, As, whatſoever thy hand ſhall mees with when 
put into thy purſe, let that come out and give it freely, And thongh 
to make it extenſive to all our ations, is a ſenſe far more amils ; 
yer, I ſce not, bur many times, not only the v7gow? is to be abated ; 
bur, even the reſolution of purſuing is to be wholly rerradted. *Tis| 
| berter ſometimes to found a retreat, and ſo draw off, then 'tis to ſtay 
in the field andconguer ; becauſe, it may fo fall our, that the prize 
we ſhould win, will be no way able to countervail the uf that 
by that war we ſhall ſuſtaiyv, Whar is't to dye like Samſon > Or,who 
can call that Yi&fory, where, with my Enemies grave, I muſt alſo 
dig my own ? 1 donor care to conquer in a Zmizan field: though 
his party prevail, he ſacrificeth all his YViffories, that makes himſelf 
uncapable of more, or enjoying what he hath gor. He that is ins 
barqi d upon diſadvantage, ſhall find it more honoar to rerive; then 
ro {0 unto'the exd of his voyage, He is ſimple, that only becauſe 
he! harh begun, will purſue what is unprofitable, There is no diſgrace | 
in doing that which is for the beſt. They that pretend to be the] 
greateſt Umpires of Honour and Renown, do think it no impeach- 
| ment to their judgement to raiſe that Seige, that is not likely ro be | 


- OT 
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: prevalent, The further in any action a man goes, aſſuredly, he may | 
| ſeerhe more + And if a man hath bin a foo! in the beginning, heis not | 
a bound to be fo to the exd. If thcre ſhall be cauſe, the ſooner a man; 


comes off, the better, It is far more pardonable to evr chrough 72- 
conſideration , then wilfulneſs : the one is weak by accident ; the 
other out of elefion, Shallir be no ſhame to have begwn it , and 
ſhall it be a ſhame, pradentially to deſ1# ? 1 ſee, among moſt, a m4 
ſtery and to: over-come , is both a pleaſing, anda vmlgar erroy * we? 
are oftner led by Pride, 0bſtinacy, or Partiality ; then by the 2m 
an 
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| and ſolid Rules of Reaſon, He that bears it out in a bad buſineſs, 
| ſhews rather the ferocity of ſome brutiſh Nature,then the Condutt that | 
| becomes a Mar. For 'tis better to manifeſt that we are overcome by | 
Reaſon, then that we can overcome againſt 7r, In all things, let me | 
wergh the concluſion, and ballance my reckning ; and then examine | 
which is better, to proceed or deſiſt, It my loſs in the exd ſhall ex- | 
ceed my gain, I but run into the ſame foll; , that Auguſtus uſed | 
to ſay they did, that for trivial marters , would preſently break 
| out into war : They fiſh'd with a golden hook , to catch a 
of a farthing, they expos'd to hazard a tackling of a pound - If they 
loſe it, they gain repentance and ſorrow ; if they do not, they muſt 
ow it more to luck then to wit 3 and then Fortune claims the praiſe, 
not they : And if in temporal matters alone , ſuch a carriage can- 
| not be excuſeable ; what apelogy can we frame for our ſclv& in 
| ſpirituals ? When mecrly to fatisfic a preſent ſenſual appetite, we 
run the hazard of periſhing a Soul to Eternity, That Lower is mad 
indeed, that will give up all that he hath for a glance, We buy af- 
fliction with all we have that is pretiows : and by a right ſcanning 
of our ations, by ſuch as ſhall not partialize , we muſt be judged 
to be more taken with puniſhment then pleaſure ;, as if in torment 
we plac'd our felicity - like the Rnſſian wives , who think their huſ- 
bands do not leve, unleſs they ſometimes cudgel them, Let us ne- 
ver laugh at the filly Indian, who lets us have his Gold for Beads 
and XKattles; when we our ſelves are infinitely ſimplier , thar for 
toys and trifles fell Heaven and Felicity, Our Saviour indeed, put- 
ting all the world in the ſcale, does find it far roo light for mans 
Deifick ſoul ; when he asks, What it will advantage to gain the firſt, 
and /oſe the laſt * Whercby we may hope, he had better thoughts 
of Man then to deſcend him into ſo thin a ſhallowneſs, as that he 
| ſhoukd make it away for worle then vanity 3 vexation and #undo- 
| ing. He thinks not any will be ſo ſtupidly wild, as for a graſp of 
air, an itch of honour, an heat of bloud, a pleaſure that has no be- 
ing, but in opinion only , to lay by ſacred peace, and laſting hap- 
| pineſs : Bur if he muſt Joſe that preciows ſpark of Deity , *tis the 
| whole world, and not any part of it thar is pur in the ſuppoſition, 
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To have Regard to Means, but not to Deſpair without. 


#p unto God, He thar hopes , proclaims his Divinity ; and, 
to ſpeak according to humazity, credits God : But, he that deſpairs, 
degrades his Deity , and,ſecming to intimate, that he is :nſufficienr, | 
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E can never be ſo low, as to be at a lofi, if we can bur look 
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or not juſt on his word, in vain hath read both the Scriptures, the 
| World, and Man, Three wayes we read our Saviour healed diſ-! 
eaſes : With means, as the Zeper, in the 8, of St, Marrhew ; Without 
means, as the ten Lepers, in the 17. of St, Luke: Againſt means, as 
the blind man, in the 9. of St, Fohn, His working b, means 15 more 
otdinary, and ſuirs better with the weakneſs of our faith,and the dim- 
neſs of our underanding ; where we ſee it not, we are apt to ſink and 
fail : Can God prepare a Table in the Wilderneſs ? was the bold ig- 
| norance of Infidel and Incorrigible 1ſ-ael 3 who wanting wings, ſtill 
grovels on the grownd, and ncre will clime to Heaven, Without a 
ſtair to lead him, Meazs makes us confident , and with this af} 
; we leap. When we are preſcrib'd what's proper for our cure, our 
remedy is almoſt by demoxſtration ; and there to doebr, is to turn 
| Meretick to Providence, Nay, itthe Application be right in all, we 
| cannot mils without a little Miracle : For, Natare, that is ever {edu- 
| Jous and conſtant in the faculties ſhe is created with, muſt vary from 
;her ſelf, or by a drowlie floth be rendred inſignificant, which yer 
' ſhe never docs without a Swuperrour hand to rein her out of her 
rode. It is as natural for means to cure, as 'tis for winds to cool, or 
fire to warm, when hoary Winter blows her cold about us. To work 
without cans, I know ſcems hard to May, and to the inapprehen- 
| fivencſs of his Humane Reaſon, Bur, that this is as caſte to Ged as the 
' other , there is nothing we can loek on, bur evinces x, The whole 
\ Creation was Without all help, there was not fo much as the ſ- 
ſifkance of Matter , a naked Fiat diditz a word alone, the caſieſt 
of expreſſions. And , though lame Philoſophy will not allow any 
\thyg to be producible out of nothing - Yet, certainly, whatſoever 
[is not God, cither was immediately fram'd of nothing, or our of 
'thar, which firſt of all was »othing - tor, to aſcribe a coetaneoms be- 
| ing of the world with God, is to make it Ged, by giving it Eternity, 
' And, as 'tis ſafer for man to believe it created out of nothing by 
| Divine Omnipetence, then to be fram'd of Atoms, by Chance , or 
|by Neceſſity, by holding of any of which, he muſt finck in abſur- 
'dity: So, it is more hoxour to Ged, by aſligning him a Porency for 
fo ſtupendious a Machination. Nor 15 the other, Without means to 
\ God of greater difficulty, A Miracle when he pleaſes, is to him as 
calic as a Natural cauſe, For, it was at firſt by Mzracle , that even 
that Cazſe was Natural, And all the Miracles that we have heard 
of inthe World,are leſs a Miracle then the World it ſelf.He that knows 
' and orders all the things that ever were, or ſhall be, in whom their 
' Beeing radically is, can caſily go a private way, that to us may ſeem 
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'ro lead contrary quite to what we apprehend, Nor necd we wonder 
that we cannot trace him, It requires Miracle ro make us capable 
' of underſtanding one. We cannat reach above our own extenſion, 


| But, when by dayly demonſtration, we ſee Events tranſcending all| 


 ourreaches 3 Whar is't ſhould make usdoubt ſo great Omniporency ? 
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It is ascaſy to God to work without means as with them. Iris the 

ſame, Beclean, and, Gowaſh, And againſt mears is equall to either, 
| Nay to him theſe latter are the nearer wares. To go by his pewer 
and owniſcence , is far a quicker-way then by the circnmfleftions of 
Natsre and ſecond Cauſes : Though he hath been pleal'd ( unleſle in 
extraordinaries)ro leave Nature to her inflindive operation in her 
 wonted Prepenſcions. That cight-times Mart97'd Mother in the Mac- 


the Heavens, the Earth, andall in them contained, and to confider 
that God made them of things that were not; and to mankind, 
likewiſe. Doubrtlefſe though in Nature and Reaſon there be no ground 
left for deſpair ( for withour leſſening God to the P#ſlity of Man 


He that negle&s what he finds commanded , hath. little reaſon to 
expe what he finds not promi('d, Upon means it is fir we (hould 
depend : without means,we may hope. Againſt means, we ſhould 
not deſpair. But, as to diſregard Gods appointed means is a Swpzne 
contempt ; Soto depend too much on things #napprebendable, is ra» 
ther a badg of raſh preſuming, then any Notable courage of Faith. 
I may look up to Gods wayes z but 1 ought tolook down to my 
own, He that walks according to means,travails' with a Conwey and 
may fee his way before him. But he that journeys without them, is 


| in a Wildernefſe where he may ſooner be loſt,then wander out when 
he knows not his way. 
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XXXI, 
The Miſery of being old and ignorant. 


Ince old Age is not only a Congregation of diſeaſes , but even a 
diſeaſe it ſelfzand, That,'in regard of the Decree which Providence 
hath pafl'd npon man)incurable tave by death. The beſt thing next to a 
Remedy is a diverſion or an Abatement of the Malady. When infir- 
mities are grown habitual and remedileſſe,all we can do is to give 
them ſome Reſpite and a little 4lewation, that we may be leſle ſen- 
ſible ofthe ſmartand ſting they ſmite us wich, The cold Corelian 
cannot change his clime : bur yet by furrs and fires he can preſerve 
| himſelf, and ſtove out winter a1m'd with ce and Wind, The Drum 
| and Fife can drown the Battails roiſe , though many times there 
1s no room to eſcape it, The little Piſmire can inſtru great May, 
that (winter comming ) ſtore ſhauld be provided. And what thin 
1s there inthe farthome of i»dſtriows man, that can fo qualife 
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chabees when ſhe would adhort her Sonne toa paſſive Fortitude againſt | 
the exacnated Tortures of Antiochus,(he deſires him to look upon | 


it cannot be fram'd inthe mind); yer we ought never lo to depend | 
on his Will and Power hidden , as to negle@ his dechured pleaſure, | 
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him againſt the breaches and decays that Age makes on. him, as know- 
ledz as ſtudy and meditation: with this he, can feaſt at home alone, 
and in his Cloſert put himſelf into what ever Company that beſi 
(h1)l pleaſe him with Touth s Vigour, Ages gravity Beanties pleaſant- 
neſſe, with Peace or Warr as helikes.: It dbates the edioulach. ot 
decrepit Age and by the divine raptures of Contemplation it beguiles 
the wearineſſe ofthe Piſlow and Chair, It makes him not unpleafing 
tothe Tonrgreverencd- by age, and beloved of all, A gray heaa 
witl: 2 wiſe mind enricht by Learning is a Trealury,of Grave pre: 
cepts , exprriece, and. Wiſdome, *Tisan Oracle to which the lef 
{er-wiſe reſort ro know their Fate z He that can read and med:itar: 
need not think the Evening long.or 477 06 Re 'Tis at allt mes 
imployment fit tor a man : Like Davias harp it cures the evill ſpiru 
of this $z{ that is naturally reſty, freward, and complaining. Though 
perhaps there was a Y1vacuy more then 0rd:narg; Yet] doubt nt 
L11 jt was this thatin the main from Gorg/2s produc'd that memo- 

\ *n{wer, Being a hundred and ſeven yers of Age, One ask'd 
him,V\hy bel v'd ſolong, He replyes becauſe he y.t found nothing | 
in '/4 Aze rocomplain of, And. that this is probable, he was 
Maſter to Iſocrates, had got ſuch wealth by teaching Rh:torique that 
he bequeathed his Fatuern Gold, to Apollv's Temple; and toany 
Theme was able well to ſpeak ex tempore, and certainly, if any 
thng hath prwey,'tis Verineahd Knowledge that can ranſowe us from. 
the Infirmities and Reproaches of Age, Withour this, an old mas is 
but the lame ſhadow of that which once he was. They honour him 
too far that ſay he is tivice a Child, There is ſomething in Children 
that catryes a becomming prettineſs,which is pleaſant and of grarefu] 


reliſh. But /2-0rant OlZ age is the wotſt picture that Time can draw | 


of Man, Tis a barren Vine in Auturane, a leaky Veſlcl ready to drop, 
in pieces at every remove, a map of mental and Corporeal weakneſs; 
nor pleaſing to others, but a Burthen ro himſcli. His 12norance and 
Imbecill:ty condemns him ro Idlentffe ; whichto the ative Soul is 


more irkſome then any employment, What can he do when ſtrength 
of limbs ſhall-fail;and rhe guſt of pleafure which h-Ip'd him ro miſ-| 


pend his youth,through time and Langur'd Age ſhall blunzed be and | 


dull-? Abroad he cannor ſtir ro partake the Yariation of the World; | 
nor will othersbe fond of comming tro him, when they- ſhall find 


nothing but a cadaverous man,compoled of diſeaſes and Complaints, | 


that for want of knowledg hath nor diſtourſe to keep Reaſon com-| 

any, Like the Cuccow he may be leftto his own mox/trivg in (ome 
A oRow:d Cell: but ſince the voice of his Spring is, gone ( which yet 
was all the Note he had to take us with ), he now's nor liſtnedafter: 
So the bloudleſſe Tortoiſe in his melancholy hole, lazeth his life away. 
Doubtlefſe were it for nothing elſe,even for this is Learning to be 
highly valued, That ir makes a man his 'own Companion without | 
either tke Charge or the Camber o Conroy: He needs pelther 
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be oblig'd ro humour, nor engag'd ro flatter, He may hcar his 
| Amthor ſpeak as far as he likes, and leave him when he doth not}: 
pleaſe , nor ſhall he be angry thoughhe be not of his 0pi»10p, Ir is 
' the guide of Youth , to Manhood a Companion, and to old Age a 
Cordial and an Antidote, If 1dye to morrow,my Life to day will 
' beſomewhar the ſweeter for Knowledg, The anſwer was good , 
| Which Amriſthezes gave when he was asked, Vhart fruit he had rea- 
ped of all his fudies > By them (ſaith he ) Ihave learned , buthto 
live, anddiſcourſe with my ſelf, | 
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XAXXY. 


| A twofold way to Honour, 
| 
| O true Honour there js certa nly kurt one right way,and thar | 
is by Yertze and Juſtice, Bur tothar which the World calls | 
Honour , which is Command, Anuthority,and Power, though there be | 
thouſand petty windings, yet all may be reduccd in the main to rwo | 
waies only. One when God calls, Another when man ſccks it with- | 
out the Lords warrant, ' He that gocsthe firſt, deſerves ir, but ſecks | 
it not 3 when he is arthe rop, he muſt rake no more then becomes 
an Honeſt man,.and who then'ts it , that upon ſeriozs Confiderati- | 
(0 will put himſelf into ſuch a- Cexditicn as very hardly admits him 
tobe ſo without the downfall both of him, and his. The unreaſona- | 
'blenefle of men will not befarisfied with all: that Reaſen can be a- | 
ble to do. And therefore though the Call. be warrantable yer, I 
(find it hath ſometimes becn, waved and, refuſed : Audentirs would | 
not accept the Empire though cheſen to ir upon Baſſianus Caracall's | 
death, And though our Conniryman Cardinal Pool be by ſome 
'Cosdemmned , as fooling himſelf our ofthe Papacy by a ſtrein of too 
| much Modeſty , Am his Reaſons ca2aidly according to his own 
"expreſſion (which we ought to believe,if nothing be diſcovered to 
| rhe Contrary ),and the reaſon of his xan-acceprance: was piows zand | 
prudent, Legitimate Adions can ftay. for the day, and endurc it, 
Thicy ate uſnally unwholſome Faperrs that riſe up inthe night and! 
| darkneſſe : and truly,to ſftealinto ſuch a chair obſcorely j while men 
Td aſleep , .xtough it may be ſerious,is not ſeemly, . Even the Doggs 
will rake hin a Thief and bark at him, that ſcalks_ in-the Night 
athoughhe * 8 Loney ahd Trae... He pulls upon himſelf ſuſpition., 
that hath not Witneſſes of his acting cleerly and .apertly, Burot all 
the examples of this 'Nary exhar ot. Frederick Duke ..of Saxony. gs 
; molt 16 IC. opoured. IS Vertues were, {o great that #4nanimeus- 
| h Ye Electors choſe him for- Emperonr,whike he as carncfily.did 
$795 E : nordid they, like 7icklie, 1ralians, per at this and put an | 
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| other in his room : but, for the reverence they bore him, when he | 

would not accept ir himſclf, they would yet have one that he | 
ſhould recommend, which was Charles the fifth: Who our of his | 
gratitude for putting him to that place, ſent him a Preſent of | 
30000 Florins, But he that could not be tempted by the 1mperial | 
Crown,{tood proof againſt the blazs of gold: And when the Raney - 
| __ could fatcn none upon him , they defired but his permiſhon 
{ to leave 10000 among his ſervants: to which he anſwered , They | 

might take it if they would, but he that took but a piece from Charls, | 
ſhould be ſure not to ſtay a day with Frederick, A mind truly bero- | 
ick, evidently ſuperlative , by deſpiling what was greateſt : not. 
temprable with cithcr Ambition, or Awarice : far greater then an 
Emperour, by refuling to be one, We read in the Scriptures of an 
Olive, a Fig, and a Yine, that would not leave their exjoyments tobe 
Kings 3 but, kcre was a man that out-examp'ed both the Teſtaments: 
for Adam even in 1nnocency was tempted, as (he fimply thought) to 
eat,and be like a God ;, and two of the Apoſtles the ſons of Zebedee a- 
| ſpired tobe Lording it 3 while a third for money, betray'd not only his 

Creating, but R:deeming God : Doubtleſs, he that would be enabled 
to Ac, mult have Commiſſion , and be lawfully Delegated : Like 
Cato's wiſc man, he will ſtay till he be called ; he will not under- 
miningly call up himſelf , but will be really by other ſought for. 
They are weeds that grow up from rhe earth of them(clves, where- 
as wholſom herbs require a hand to plant them, If he be good, he 
will not by ani// way compaſs Dominion, From him men may hope 
for juſtice and temperance, who, to gain it, would never tranſgreſs. 
He is not likcly to do amiſs in the Throne, when the Throne it (elf. 
could not tempt him before he hadit: For, ſince Ambition is cun-. 
is affectibus Flagrantior, more inſtant and ſcorching then any o- | 
ther paſ$702 beſide 3 he hath ſthew'd a noble temper, thatharh wirh- | 
| ſtood the ftimrlations that his Nature goads him with. He thar | 

would not do wrong to get it, 'tis not like he will aftcrward go 
wrong to keep it, Fraud may ſooner be legitimared in the gerting of an 
Empire, then inthe exerciſe, And perfe& Honour, like the Diamond, 
ſparkles brighteſt, when the light is moſt, So, that if there be any 
freedom for man upon Earth (which may be highly doubted of) 'ris 
when a juſt man juſtly gets and holds a Government. 

And on the orher {ide muſt neceſſarily be the contrary. Who un- 
juſtly ſcizeth a Government, tell us, that he can diſpenſe with any 
thing that he may obrain his exds, Such acquiſitions can never be | 
cither for the Authors ſafety, or the Peoples benefit : Not ſafe for | 
the Anthor ; his wayes not being warrantable, he hath abandoned that 
which ſhould prote# him : Thieves of Honour ſeldom find joy in 
their purchaſes,ſtabilfty,never.God cannot endure that aſpiring ſporit, 
that climbs the Hill of Preferment without his leave, He intrudes 

himſelf into rhe ſociety of the Gods, rhar 15 not good enongh ro con- | | 
l 2 verſe 
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verſe with men. So, though he may be a Typhon for a while , and 
raiſe for himſelf a Mowntain to command on : yet the anger of the 
Gods ar laſt will throw ſome «na on him, to conſume him, Every 
evil way carries his own curſe along, and God hath pronounc't an #x- 
proſperity to wickedneſi, Ambition is a circamvention when men cir- 
cle about by deceit to over-reach the reſt : and it argues their wayes 
not right, when they are put to work nnder-hand ; the attainment 
being bid the ſame Arrs muſt keep ir, that did ar firſt procure ir, | 
If it comes by fraxd, it will not without frand be prelcrv'd, Who 
draws his Sword to get it, does ſeldom pur it up again, And certain- 
ly, in force and fraud, there is equally hazard and danger ; one de- 
| 1gn failing, the total Fabrick falls. The ſubſiſtence of either of theſe 
is at beſt, bur the Game of Fortune, wherein are more croſs Cards, 
then Trumps that can command, Curtins, from the very Politicks of 
Nature, without the Perſpettive of Religion, could calily find, and 
rell us; That, Nu#a queſira ſcelere Potentia dinturna eft ; No Power 
wnjuſtly gained, can be permanent, Who ever wrongfully aſcends a 
Throne, 15neceſſitated to a Government ſuitable, Tnjuſtice ſpawns In- 
juſtice, and by Injuſftice muſt it be defended. Right can never keep up 
wrong. And this muſt needs be as i{ for the people, The Hiſtorian 
gives it fully, Nemo Imperinm flagitio quaſitum bonis artibus exer-þ 
cuit, Never expe thar he ſhould Rergn juſtly, that did #nj»ftly 
take the reins in his hand. Good men will complain , and then they 
muſt be Enemies - but, bad, by complying, ſball be pur into Office, 
and then, as Government ſettles, ſo does Oppreſiien ; A the heavieſt 
yoke is the hardeſt to caſt off. And when once a Feeple by their own 
votes, ſhall lock themſelves to the pf, their Beadle may the more 
ſafely whip them when he pleaſeth. It cannot be bur beſt on all 
hands, when a Prince is plac'd by a lawful call, His Commiſſion will 
| defend him, and the hand that promoted him, will noronly protet, 
1 bur farxiſh him with parrs proportionable. 1f Moſes be ſlow of ſpeech, 
| I ſhall have an Aaron ou him. If the Mafter of the Houſe 
bring himin art the dore, the ſervants will reſpe? him; bur, he that 
breaks in atthe window, is like to be ca#f out for a Thief. 
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XXXVI. | 
Of Superſtition. 


| w & — + Profaneneſs be much worſe in ſome reſpeft then Saper- 
| fiition, yer, this in divers perſons is aſad diſcompoſure of that 
life, which without it might be ſ»e0:h and pleaſant, He thatis pro- 
fave, ſets up a God to abuſe him : as Diowyſtws, when he took away 


ſculapins, 


eAſculapins, his golden beard, ſaid, *Twas a ſhame to ſee the ſon ſo 
grave, when the Father was ever without one, He ſeems to know 
there 15 a God, bur diſclaims to pay him homage as he is one: Or, 
what he bath impropriated to himſelf, and worfhis » contemptuouſly 
he debaſes to ſecular and common uſes : and ſometimes mocks at 
that, which for its relation to the Deity, and irs {crvice, ſhould nc- 
ver but with reverence be look'd upon : ſo that, though both be 
blameable, yet, Superſtition is the leſs complainable. A Religion miſ- 
2uided only in ſome circumſtance, is better far then to have noxe at 
all, And a man ſhall lefs offend by fearing God too much, then wick- 
edly to jeſt at, and deſpiſe him, An open /lighting of ſo immenſe a | 
Goodneſs and a Greatneſ# as God # ; is worle then miſtaking him to 
be too ſevere and ſ{ri&, To exceed this way , produces ſome-- 
times a good effect z, it makes a man careful not to offend : And if 
we 7njure not God by making him ſeverey then he is 3; or, by placing 
more in Accidents, and the Creatare, then Religion allows that 
we ſhould give, we cannot be too wary in offending, Two things 
there are , which commonly abuſe men into Swperſtition 5; Fear 
and [2norance : Fear preſents as well what i not, as what &, Terror 
horrids the apprehenſion, and gives a hideews wizard, to a handſom 
face: It ſees as did the new recover'd blind man in the Goſpel , That 
which is a may, appears a tree, Ir creates evils that never were, 
and thoſe that be , like the Magnifying-glaſs, when a Face is no 
bigger then an Apple, it ſhews ir as large as a Buſbel, But that which 
i5 208d, it dwindles to nothing : and believes, or ſuggeſts, that God 
cannot help ar need ; ſo diſhonours him into imbecillity, leſſening his 
Goodneſs and his Power, and aſperſing both with defetF. And this for 
the moſt part, is begotten out of guzlt : For, Conrage and 7nnocence 
uſually dwell together, 

Nor is /enoraxce behind hand in helping to increaſe the ſcruple: 
Not ſeeing cither the Chain of Providence, or the Arm of Power, we | 
are apt to fatnt, and accuſe unjuſtly that which, if we knew , . we 
\bould adore and reft upon. And as fear is begor our of guilt, ſo, 
is 2gnorance out of /lsth, and through the want of induſtry, And this | 
ſurely, is the reaſon, why we find S»perſtition morein women and 
ſoft natures, then in themore audacious conſtitution of man, And 
where we do find it in wer, 'tis commonly in ſuch as are low in their 

arts, either natural, or through zegiee#, A memorable Example 
Co we find in the firſt of the Annals, When the three Legions | 

in Hunzaria and Auſtria, that were under Junius Bleſms, were in 
the = of their wad mwutiny, had menaced the Guards , ſtoned 
Leniulus , and upbraided Druſus that was ſent from Kome by Tibe- | 
rius to appeaſe them 3 on a ſodain, their S#perſtiti0» made them 
tame, and Creſt-fallen : For, in a clear night , the Moon being | 
eclips'd, and before the Eclipſe was fully ſpent , the Sky covered 
with Clouds ;' being 1gnorant of the Natural canſe and m__—_ of | 
their 
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their own -iſ-behaviour , they thought the Geddcſs frown'd upon ; 
them for their wickedneſs, and thar ir prefaged their rrowbles thould | 
never have end, By which caſual accident and unshilful opinion, 
| they were again reduced to Order andthe Diſcipline of Arms, What | 


conflernation have 1 ſcen in ſome ar ſprlliag of the Salt againft 
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' them > Their bloud has deeper dy'd their frighted face 5 a trembling | 
| fear has ſtruck them through the heart , as it from ſome inceat'd| 
| Triumwir they had receiv'd a Proſcription z all which, I rake to be | 
| only Tgnorance of what at firſt made it held to be Ominow : and hath ; 
| ſince by a long Succeſſion continued the vanity to us, | 
| Salt among the Ancients was accountedas the ; of Friend. ' 
ſhip, becauſe it both preſerves from corrupting, and unites into more | 
ſolidity : and, being uſed to ſeaſon all things , it was not only firſt | 
ſet upon the Table z but was held a kind of Conſecration of it : Sacr as | 
facite Menſes ſalinorum oppoſitu, Hallow the Tables with the Salt ſer | 
on them, And meerly from this cſtimation of Salt, it was held | 
ominous if it ſhould be ſpilt; as if it had preſag'd ſome jor or | 
breach of friendſhip among ſome of the gueſts or company ; ſo that, | 
in truth, the «nluckineſs of ir, is but a conſtruction made by our | 
ſelves without a cauſe. For, otherwiſe, ſccing the old Egyptians, did | 
ſo abominate it , that even in bread it was abandoned by them : | 
For, they (affeing the purity of living) held it as the 1ncitator of | 
luſt and the wakener of carnality,.Why then ſhould it nor as well from 

this,be avoided,as from the other find a Sacration? But,only blind c«- 

fom,as in other things,ſo in this,hath led us along in the Error,While 

the Srar-chamber was in being, ata Dinner there, I remember, the 

Sewer over-turned the Sar, againſt a Perſon of Honor, who ſtartled, | 
ſpurrer'd, and bluſht,as if one had given him a fab, concluding ir a | 
Prodigy, and Ominems ; to which Edward Earl of Dorſet ( of a no- | 
bler frame and genius) handſomly replyed : That for the Salt to be. 
thrown down, was not ſtrange at all ; but, if it ſhould not have fals' 
when it was thrown dewn, Jad been a Prodigy indeed, To make Ob- | 
ſervation of accidents for our own inſtru&tion , without cither diſc 
honour to God, or diffturbance to our ſelves, 1 kold tobe a wiſe mans | 
| part : But, to fear Jaxger where none is ; or to be ſecure, where | 
danger may be, is ro change properties with one of thoſe ſimple | 
Birds, that cither ſtoop at a Barn-dore ; or thruſting his head into a | 
hole, thinks none of the reſt of his bedy can be viſible, 
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| Of (owardice. | 


{ 


$ an Eminency of Covrage makes the owner grateful to all good 
A company : {o the defet renders him the diſdain and ſcorn of. 
| al that bur pretend ro hononr, There is nothing that diſworths a. 
man like Cowardice and a baſe fear of danger, It makes the ſmooth; 
way difficult, and the difficult, inacctffible, *Tis a clog upon Induſtry, 
and like puddle water, quenches the fire of all our brave attempts: 
The Coward is an «nfiniſht man ; or,one which Natare made leſshath, 
then others : like Salr that hath lot irs ſavoury , his pertaeſs and his 
£#ſt is gone, AS ſome grear But or Hogshead full of liquor , he may 
carry a bulk and be poxderons like other men 3 bur, it you come to 
pierce kim, that which is within, is but the vappa'of Hwmanity 3 
(*ris flat and dead, and the ſpirits are decay'd and loft. Plutarch com-! 
pares him ro the Sword-fiſh, that bears ſomething like a weapon, but | 
chere wants a heart ; yer, could he be content to walk off quietly, he | 
mighr often paſs »adiſcovered. But the miſery is ; for rhe moſt art, | 
chofe that are /caft in heart, arc lowdeſt in rongue, Andindecd, ha-!- 
ving nothing cle ro ſer them forth, they can vapoar bightr, then the 
waltant man, Like the Drum they roar; and make a n0jſe, bur with-! 
in are nothing but ait and emprinefs, being the worlt ware, they re-| 
[quire the greateſt trimingywhen oicte #nbrac'd, their ſoand is aiſ- 
pleaſing : yer, left they theuld be —_ as they are, they oft 4iſ-| 
{gxiſe ir with an out-ſidebreving ; which in the end brings them to! 
that which'rhey -would 2void $4 atid' having the misfortune , by the! 
vanity of their boaſtinz; to tir) up ntore quarrels then other men, | 
they necceflarily fall either-infs more dangers, Or more diſgrace, Men! 
| will ſcorn them, for chat they wea# their ſhape, but do not ows their | 
cvrage : and' for Women to avoid them, is as natural, as in a houſe! 
ro run from  roirern roof 5 Which would cruſh them to deſtruction, 
when it oughr to be their ſafe-guard and protecFion, Fear like a 
whip, will ngakt this Beaſt erepry himſelf, though he kept ir in his ve- 
'ry bowels. He is neither firto be a fried, nor an wmpire in any 
affair. Alice »enacing thakes him fau!ry th both : He is nor to be. 
 fraſted' with atiothers' Rep#tation, tharhath not courage to defend his. | 
own : So, he is not more #afortinate roothers, tht ro himſelf : His! 
| danger is more then other mens, The Enemy is fierceſt to him thar flies | 
| away. A Cowards fear can make a Coward waliant. Who dares 
{nor fight when he is reſiſted, will moſt 5»ſult when he ſees another 
| \FBarful 3 who flyes, forſakes his help , and gives his back ro blows, | 
wherein he carrics neither eyes nor hands to defend him. The time-! 
' rous Deer Will puſh the feeble from their Heard, Even Hares Ii | 
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| __* [havea conceitof courage, when they ſhall for fear of them , ſce 
| Frogs leap into water, So deſpicable a thing a Coward is, that ſporls 
from Cowards won,the Spartans ſcorn'd to offer to their gods, 


Degeneres animos Timor arguit, 
Fear (ſhows a worthleſs mind, 
['#| 


was YVirgil's long ago. He owns not that Melics Natnra , that does 
incourage man. And then how low a thing is he , when he has. no- 
thing but his own dull Earthabout him ? If it be but by ſpeech; that 
a man is to att his part, 'tis fear that puts an Agve in histongne, and of- 
ren leaves him either in an amazed diſtraction, or quite elzagued, For, 
the roo ſerious apprehenſions of a poſſible ſhame , makes him forget 
what ſhould help him againſt it z | mcan, a waltant confidence be- 
veathing a ditated freedom to all faculties and ſenſes : which with 
Fn are put into a Trepidation, that unlike a quaver on at Inſtrument, 
it isnot there a grace, butajar in Muſick, And this Socrates found 
in Alcibiades, when firſt he began to declame, which he cur'd with 
asking him, 1f he fear'd a Cobler and 4 common Cryer, an Uphol- 
ſter, or, ſome other Tradeſmen; jor, of {uch he told him , the 
Athenians to whom he ſpake, conſiſted: He that hath a Coward in 
his boſom, ſhall never do anything well. Mercury and Apollo may be 
ig his matter, but, the Graces will never be ſeen in the manner, If 
not thus : Outof too much (are,to do well;- it drives a man into af- 
fettation ; and thar, like exetique and-miſbapen attire does mar the 
beauty of a well limb'd boat : ,'Nature's never comely, when diſtor- 
ted with the rack ; when ſhe js ſet roo 4jgh, ſhe proves nntuneable, 
and inſtcad of a ſweet claze, ,y ields a crack, , ſhe cver goes beſt in 
| her own free pace, Knowledeg, Innocence, Confidence, and Fxperi- 
| ence can conſtiuue a, Valiant 'man. VWhen fear is beyond circum- 
ſpedion, it lays too much, ho!d; upon ps, All fear is out of defer?, 
and in ſomething. gives ſuſpiczqn of- guilt, 1 know not what Di- 
vine could have given us more, then the almoſt Chriſtian Seneca ; 
Tutiſſima res eſt ml timere preter Deum, Timidum non fatit ani- 
mum, ni[l reprehenſubilts wite conſcientia mala. The Jafeſt of all, is to 
| fear nothing but God. "Tis only the galling Conſcience of an ill led 
life, that can-thake us into a fear, It is better in all things , bur in 
4i, £0 be confidently bold, than foolifbly timorous, He that in every 
thing fears to do well, will at length do i in all, 
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XXXVIIL. 
' Of Hiſtory, 


T2 an ingenupms _ 'ris nor eafie to tell which is greater, 
the pes 2a or the. profit of Reading Hiſtory : For , befides 
the 


uiling of tedious howrs , and the diverſion it gives from 
troubleſome and wexatiovs affairs , and the preſerving the ffailty 
of man from flipping into wice through wantonnefs with leiſure : 
It enriches the Mind with Obſervation ; and by ſetting us upon 
an open and adjacent Scaffold , it gives us a view of the attions, 
the contrivances, and the over-ruling Providences that have ſway'd 
the: affairs of the World, Ir is the Reſurreiti0n of the Ages paſt ' 
It gives us the Scenes of Humane life, that, by their atFings , we 
may learn to correct and improve, What can be more profita- 
ble to man, then by an caſlic charge, and a delightful enterraznment, 
to make himſelf wiſe by the- imitation of Hereick wertues, or by 
the evitation of deteſted wices *? Where the rooee attions of 
the worthieſt treaders on the Worlds Stage, ſhall become our guide 
and condudt ; and the Errors that the weak have falz into ſhall be 
mark'd out to usas Rocks that we ought to avoid. *Tis learning wiſdem 
a: the coft of others: and, which is rare, it makes a man berter by 
being pleas'd. In my opinion , among all the Induſtries of men, 
there 15 none that merits more thanks, then that which bath with 
Prudence, Truth, and Impartiality related thoſe Tranſattions , 
which like main Hinges have ſhut and opened the Gates of the | 
World, If _ had not given us the Hiſtory of the Creation, 
How blindly had we walked in the world > If the Prophers had | 
nor. given us the Stories of the Fews , How much had we want- | 
ed, which now docs lead us in the way of «prightnef ? Certainly, | 
men owe their Ciwility as much ro Hiſtory , as Education, And 
we find neither: Greece nor Rome were civiliz'd , till they came 
to be learn d. . | 
And indeed in thoſe that ſhall rightly, and well, relate the 9c- 
currences of States and Kingdoms ; there is required much more 
then makes up an ordinary man: They ought to be ſuperlanvely | 
Intelligent, diligently 1nduF#friows, and uncorruptedly Sizcere, nei- | 
ther driven by fear, nor led by flattery, Nor is it eafie to have ir | 
well done by any, but by ſuch as have been A#ors in the affairs | 
themſelves ; and have had ſome infight ro the rurnings of the in- | 
ward wheels of the work, He that writes by Relation and Report, 
may eaſily crr and often miſs the Truth, Rumors are but like Thux- 
derings inthe Air ; we have a confuſed noiſe , bur the particular 
cauſe that makes it , we do but gueſs at. Uncertain Report being | ! 
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/ certainly (as the Majeſty of King Fames obſerved ) the Author of 
all Lyes, 
Who writes a Hiſtory, his principal aim ſhould be T7#th, and to 
I relate eſpecially the exiraordinaries both of good and ill, Of good , 
41 that men,taken with the Hozonr they find done them in ſtory, they 
may be incouraged to perform rhe like, - Ot ill , That when men | 
[{c& the Infamy that ehey are branded -with , they may leap ffotn | 
[all that ſhould make them ſo ſtigmatical. To thele 3 Obſervations 
that ſhall Naturally ariſe from a Rational ColleFion are nor to: be | 
denyed , as the Imbelliſhment of a well-phraiſd work, He that 
wrazes things falſe tels a Lye in the face of the world: with whichhe 
docsabuſe Poſterity. He isthe worſt of ill Limners 3 for he draws | 
the Mind amiſſe. Some interweave their Relations with Fancyes of 
their own : but a work ſo furniſht, may be allowed a Romance, 
but not a Hiſtory, Yet let no man that reads, be too ſcrupulous in 
| expecting alwaiesa cleer light or a fullandperfe# Narration, For | 
| befides tha they are Men, that write 3 It is not poſſible that im. 
all things the Truth of Affairs ſhould be ever arrived ar. Politi- 
ciaus pretend one thing to the People, bur reſerve the clean contra- 
ry in their hearts, and private 7vtentions. Their peyſonings are 
Ganefne and the making away of Exemies and Rivals is often 
times by Brawee's hired in darknefſe : whole deeds are lockt up 
in Eternal night. $0 that none but an - Omwiſcient God is able in all 
| ' 29 trace the windings of theſe Serpents. If Hiſtory be writ in che 
| life-time of the Afors , It uſually over-rates Yertues, and daſhes. 
| out wice,or palliates.To dream amiſſe ofthe Prince,hath been accoun- | 
ted Treaſon: to write, would be much wore, Princes in their dj- 
ſeeſore being of the Natare both of Wetrles and Thorns: If you | 
ut zouch them they ſting, if you Compreſſe them they pierce untb 
blogd, lian Hiſtory be writ after Death ;, ir may be more impar- 
|tHal, bur lefle True : ſome things will be forgor,orhers covered with 
the. duſt of Time, and either ſpleen or favour vary the colour which 
| naked Natwre gave, And though he that writes be an Afor hin 
lelf, yet we are very rarcly to expe&t that all ſhould be Reandand 
Curraut, Hethat is in a Battel himſclfdoes oft not know the turs 
and progreſs of it, He can undertake but for himſelfand where he 
i, what is beſide him may be unknown or diſgniſd, Even Princes 
are deceiv'd bythem they moſt do truſt: And if a man be known 
'to be about ſucha work, he ſhall ſooner be pur to record thi 
| Honowrable then Juſt, And though of all others he that writes 
| | oat of his own Knowledg by imployment , may be neerer Trwh z 
| yet a Man will be nice in blazing his own Errors; and where he 
| is concerird, (elf-love will incline him to lean to himſelf: If he be 
| good, he would appear better, If he be Bad, he will not be fond thar 
| the. world ſhould read it inthe Monument of Story , when he is 
| Lone. The dying Spaniard did but ſpeak Humanity 3 That beg'd | 
| | h 
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| he might not be ffripr when he was dead, though the defeft were 
only that he wanted a ſhirt, 


XXXIX, 
Of free Diſpoſutions. : 


| Togenes ſpake to Plato for a glaſſe of wine; andhe preſently 
ſent him a Ga#on : when next Dzogenes met him, his thanks 


were , / asked you, how many was two and two; and you have  an- 
ſwered , twenty. There are indeed ſome of ſo Noble a Diſpoſirion, 
that like trees of ripe fruit,by degrees they drop away all that they 
have, They would even out-doe the demands of all their friends. 
And would give as if they were Gods that could not be exhauſted; 
' The look nor {o much either at the Merit of others or their own 
4biliy, as by cheir Bounty the ſatisfaftion of themſelves; I find 
not a higher Geni&s this way then flowed in the ViRtorious Alexax- 
der, He Warred as it he coveted all: And gave away,as if he ca- 
red for Nothing ; You would think he did not Co--quer for him- 
[elf bur his friends,and thar he rok only that he might have where- 
with to give, So that one might well conclude the World it ſelf was 
too little for eicher his Ambition ot his Bounty, When Perillus 
begg'd that he would be pleaſcd rogive him a portion for his Daugh- 
ters, he preſently commanded him Fifry Talents, The modeſt 
beggar told him, Tex would be enough, To which the Prince re- 
plies Though they might be enough for him to receive , yet they were 
u0t exough for bimelf to beſtow. | 

Donbileſſe all will conclude, a Mind, ſo vaſt, is a Nobleneſſe to be 
\<der'd and magnified, Their Bounty falls like Rain and ferrils 
| all thar's under them, The Vulgar, (as toGods) will eref# them 
Altars, and they will have all the Yerbal plaudits that. are owing to 
the largeſt Benefattors, | 


i. 


Vivit extento Proculeius av , 
Notus in fratres animi paternt , 
Illum aget pennd metuente ſolvi 
Fama ſuperſtes. 


The Noble Love to Brothers ſhow'd 
By Proculcjus, (hall ſound lowd | 
In Fames {hrill Trump ; there mount fo high 


——— That it ſhall never aye, | 
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All thoſe benefits that a man does place upon others while he [ves 
areas ſo many Trophies, raiſed to preſerve his Memory when heis 
dead. Mans Lafting Marbles are his own good works:and like a living 
Monument they arc rowld abdut wherever Men have Tongnes, Yet 
L often find the men that thus are Bowrdleſſe in their Bownty, and 
like the Air breathnothing but Freedom upon all they meet withz 
though their diſþoſ1:0ns, as the Gods, are #pen, and they beſt to 0- 
hers that have front to grefÞ atall that can be gorrey: Yetbeing 
but Mem , and ſo their Materzals limited, they ſcldome prove bur | 
for tunate to themſelves. For being exhauſted by the impudence 
and neceffities of ozþtr5, aridirheir unnoble working on a free Natures 
an #nwelcome want at once undoes them and the geedneſſe of their 


| dps. Being cafy*o good, they will beſo ( much more ) ro 
| 3 


when they arcpreſſ'd to'r. | 

Every man we meet, may be made an Obje#? either of Charity qr 
Boxnty : But they are \ery few, that will enable to maintain! 
wherewithal to continue them, When Zenocrates told Alexander 
he had no need of his Fifty Talents , he reply dthough he had na 
need of them himſelf , yer he might have eccaſioz for rhem for his 
friends ; fince ſurc he was, all the Treaſure he had Copquer'd from 
Darixs, would ſcarſe ſervehim for his, Should Neptanes Sea be e- | 
ver flowing ous , he would want Water for his own Inhabitants. The 
ool whoſe waft lets our more then his ſprings ſupph 3 will ſoon be 
allow,if not wholly dry. To ſpend like a Privce, and receive like 
2 private man, ruſt needs beger ſuch a fir of vomiting or leoſneſſe 
as quickly will impair all bealrh, And thoygh they be beſt to 0-| 
the rs,yer it is butto ſuch as are gratipg and given to incroach. Far | 
to the Generous mind they are often times /efſe acceprabiechen ther | 
more reſerved Men, He that would be entire ro himſelf, cannor' 
| well converſe with him , without being ferter'd by ſome kindueſs: 


| ſo he loſes his Freedome , which is the Felicity and Glory of his 


Life. Every extraordinary Kindneſſe I receive, ] look upon as a. 
help to pinion me, It is Nobler todeſerve a favoxr then receive 
it, and to keep diſcreetly then to laviſh and want all things bur a 
vain and empty Applauſe, Hethat loves his Neighbour as himſelf 
is at the extent of the Commandemenst, He that does wore breaks 
it, Iwould ſo ſerve others,as I might not i»jare my ſelf: bur ſo 
my ſelf, as I might be helpfulto others, | 
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X L, 
The danger of once admitting a Sin. 


Hough every thing we know wot , be a Riddle ar firſt : Yer 
once #atyedgterencthing is moxe eaſy. And as no fees of 
Acwvitzis ſo difficult,but being exce done a Man ventures on it 
more freely the ſecond time © So there is no ſinwe at firſt fo hateful, 
but being once committed willingly , awan ismade more prone to 
8 Ke-iteration. There is more 22 of a Known pleaſure, then of 
that which our ears have only heard Report of. Even Ignorance is 
ſo farr good,that in a Calm jt keeps the mind from Diſtraition : And 
Knewledge, as it breeds defite in all things ſeemingly Goed 3 So doth 
it ſerve us with be viling Sinne, He that afsan offence , not only 
ſpeaks, but Recites his own fowl Story : And as it makes it more 
Legible to others, ſo it deeper ſipks in his own Mind, and Memory , 
for the being CharadFred by his diſplaying hand. Ir les within 
him like a &at'd-xp fire, which,but uncower'd, Sow! it ſelf into a 
lively heat. The Glaſſe thatonce is crackt, with every little ſhake 
is aptto fall inpieces. He breaks his Hedge of Grace that admits 
of a ſcandaleus ſinne. When once a weighty ſin bath trodden down 
the Fence, cach petty Vice will cafily then ſtep over. A breachonce 
made, the Citty is in danger to be loft. To think wee ſhall be wiſer 
' by being wickeder,is the Gmple miffake of man. Ignorance herein: 
is better then Knowledge, and 'tis farre better to want diſconrſe then 
| guilt, Alas we know not what rich Foyes we lofe when firſt we 
«ſb into a zew offence. The World cannot Re-purchaſe us our jr 


A 


fine cleer Integrity. The Maidex-bead ofthe Soul is gone, Diſhe- 
087 ſtains us into diſcontent,we thereby flip our bold of Grace,which 
without many tears we never can recover. Perhaps we itch bur 
once to try how pleaſing ſine will be - But at Adams price we 
buy this painted Apple. And thereby chiefly we diſcover bur our 
own Want and Nakedneſſe : and loſe the paradiſe of Innocence,thar 
before this A we enjoy d.The chiefeſt Knowledg that we get,is that 
of our thereby guilt and miſery, Nor let any man vainly believehe 
ſhall be leſſe Asated by the yorronky ofa Fandevogs ſinne, for 
having once committed it: For though it may ſeem as poyſon cord , 
before we come to raft it 3 yer,once let in,it boyls us up to {calding all 
our Senſes, That which we thought was milk to quench , proves 
of to inflame The palate of the Sonl, by zafting then 1s vitiated:and| 
that which before was Curioſity , does now ti rn into Concotefepocs 
and the impet ons longing ater pra@il('d $6:gr 6h Surely he that 
would be pleaſzdly innocent, muſt refrain from the taft of offence. 
Thaughthe imperious Tribunes condemned the nay +4 
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' cauſe they came not ſoon cnough to quench the fire, broke out in 
!. the Yia Sacra, Yer doubtleſſe every Active ſin , is a flame toburn 
up Piety : which we ought if we can to prevent ; it not, to make 
haſte to extingniſh, leſt it quite conſume our Kel;gion, To death did 
the Lacedemonians cenſure that Souldier , that,mcerly out of a boy- 
| iſh vanity, bore but a little ſcarlet-fancy in his ſhield ; leſt ir ſhoujd 
tempt the Army toa forraign Lyuxary. : 

* Even {mal effezices, are bur the /ittle Thieves, that(entred) let in 
greater : But where they are. ſcandalous , the Dominion tcrally is 
given up into their hands. I would not purchaſe Knowledge by buy- 
Ws Slavery and Contamination, An innocent Tenerance is to be 
preferred before ,a nocent Knowledg, Let me rather have others 
think me Defeive , then that I ſhould know my {ſelf to be 
Lewd. | 
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Of. Gratitude,and Gods accepting the Will for the Deed. 


N Love and Thanks there isno man neceſſitated to become a 
| | Baxkrupsr, For botharc things whercih 'tis in a Mans own pow- 
er to be expreſſible + And jhereis no Man ſo poorly provided tor , 
bur he may eaſily find he hath many things for which he ought to be 
thankful. Either he enjoys Benefits that he could not challenge as 
of debt,(eyen a Being,Life., Humanity , the apprehenſion and  ex- 
pedtation of felicity and eternity , ate no way of our own ; bur 
| Gods, they are bleſſings that we never could have given our ſclves): 
| Or elſe, he is exempted from many hard Calamzties, that mighthave 
befalles him , if he were not daily guarded by a Gracious providence, 
To requiteſo great Benefits as man does daily receive from the 
\epodneſ of God, *Tis no way inthe power of frail Mortality ; but 
ito be cvcr thankſul,is the beſt ſupply for that defe&t of Prwer : A 
| grateful mind is the beſt Repoſitory wherein to lay up Benefits , like 
 Abſolow's pillar it;keeps alive the wemory of the Doxenr, and like 
a mirror aptly plac'd preſents the view of all that is behind you. 
Gratitude does guild the Soul , and if the Jroz of it be but ſmooth 
and filed though it be not Gold , it ſhows it as if it were + and c- 
ven in the ſight of Ged 'tis beamiful. And if man lives no day with- 
out a Renewed Favour, tis the leaſt he can do, daily to Renew his 
Thanks, Nor would this be any thing if we bad nor a God of ſuch 
| vaſt goodneſſe,that,by accepting for the Deed the Will, did dignifie 
| Qur Intentions by being pleaſed with them : And as the Reaſon of 
' Gods beſtowing his Bezefirs is not the Merit or Deſert of Man ; but 
\the infinite goedneſſe of his excellent eſſence that takes delight in do- 
mon oe he SE 
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ing g ood andobliging:So the efficacy of our thanks could nothing pro- 
t cither him or us, Burt that he is pleaſ,d for our avail roVet a- valve 
on them, andby accepting the weaning for the A# reward us as 
if we requited him. Doubrleſſe then the beſt way of Rerribarion 


- | that is in Man isto ſhow his thanks . by confeſſing , rhe Receipt and 


Favoar, He that isa thankful Debtor not only acknowledgeth his 
Bond and Want . but declareth whathe would do,if he were able, 
Since then all I have is Bownty , let my endeavour be tobe alwaies 
thankful. ThoughI cannot expreſsthat , without a grace to-make 
me ſo; yctthar is morc mine then any thing elſe beſide. 

Receive favours, I ever muſt : -$Ara bony: never can : To 
remember them I alwaics ought. In a better ſenſe, let me ſay with 


the Poet ; 


Semper in oblita repetam tha munera mente 7; 
Et mea metellus audiet eſſe twum. 


Thy Mercies alwaies, through my Heart ſhall ſbize, 
And all the Earth ſhall know that I am thiwe. 


pe th. the, 


Of Diſtruſt and Credulity. 


= diftrn#t all, and believe all,is cqually bad and erroneous : 
| of the twothe ſafeſt is, to diſtruſt. For Fear, if it be not im- 
moderate, puts a Guard about us that does watch and defend us But 
| Credulity keeps us naked and layes us open to all the flye aflaulrs 
of ill-intending men : It was a Vertue when Man was 1n his 710- 


diffdence as it argues,if not alwaies grilt , yer for the moſt part 
defeft: So it begers us Enemies that without it had not been {o. 
Caulſcleſſe ſuſpition not only injures thers by a miſ-apprehenſton , 
bur it puts our ſclves into 1rouble , we have fear and diſturbance 
that we need nor.” Tis the Jaundice of the Mind, that is not only yel- 
low itſelf, but makes every thing elſe appear ſo. It turnes Yertze 
into Yice, and many times prompts the I»nocent to become indeed 
| what he wrongfully was ſuſpecFed for. Surely it was a 
precepe from a Perfidions Minde ar firſt ,that bids us think all 
Knaves we deal with. Iam ſure it is againſt the Rule of Xoyal Cha- 
rity , which in all doubtful ſenſes, Jayes hold on that which is 
the beſt , and ſhewes men to be good in themſelves, whereby 
theyare inducedto think ſo well of others, Whereas Suſpition is 


| as oft begot out of Conſciouſneſſe in our ſelves cicher of what 


| have deve or would praiſe , as it is from the ſenſe of other mens 
| failings 


X LIL 


cexce : but fince his fall,it atuſes thoſe that own it. Yet too much | 
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f, ailings, If we know men ſported with deceit or crimes to Others, | 
then indeed , not to miſtruſt is a breach of Charity : | we are not 
careful for our ſelves, where it behoves our care to begin, | He that 
| deals with a Fox, may be held very ſimple, it he expe@ not his 444+ 
| row tricks, We truſt not a Horſe without a Birt to guide him, 
| ut the well train'd Spaniel, we let range at pleaſure, becauſe we 
| know we have him mann'd to command, Fhoction told the 4thenians, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


They ought not to blame the Byzartians, for miftruſting their Cap- 
tain Chares ; bur,their Captains that gave them cauſe to be miſtruſted. 
He throws his intereſt into a gulph, that tr»fts it in ſuch hands 2s, 
have been formerly the ſhipwrack of others, 
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Infelix quem non aliena pericula cautam, 


When the deceitful man hath ſhow'd to others what he &, Vhy 
ſhould I rake him for ether , than what his: a7t9»s have declared 
him 3 If he ſhews himſelf to be z#, I do him then no #7jwry , ro 
| judge him what he &. He firſt does judge himſelf, and teaches me 
how to judge him, If 1 run upon a known Boge, and yet will 
rake it for firm ground, my falling in may beget laughter, bur never 


ity with impartial people. With known drſſemblers, Pocts will nor 
Ay and Martial is the Inſtance, 


Decipies alios verbis, wultuq; benigno : | 
Nam mihi jam notus Difiimulator eris, | 


Go cheat elſewhere with words, nedunting eyes : 
Lknow th' art falſe, and all thy Ar1s deſpiſe, | 
Indeed, where too much Profeſſion is,thcre is cauſe to ſuſpet?. Re- 
ality cares not to be tricks up with too raking an our-fide; and De- 
ceit, where ſhe intends to coſen, ſtudics diſguiſe. Birds of prey, dil- 
cover not their ta/l{ons, while they fly and ſeek abour for <o . He 
ftalls behind the Horſe, that means to ſhoot and kill, The weeping 
Crocodile firſt humbles his ſurpriſc in rears. And leaſt of all ſhould 
we be taken with, ſwearing Aſſeverations, Truth needs not the yar- 
niſh of an Oath to make her plainneſs credited. When among the 
Kemans, upon Averrment, men uſcd to ſwear, or avouch with Exe- 
crations ; .they preſently ſwore that they would nor believe them. 
But, where there is no former #b-azd, ro ſhew he hath been crimi- . 
nal, 'tis breach of. Charity, ro conclude, that he will be falſe, I will : 
rather think all honeſt if frangers,tor (o I am ſure they ſhould be, on- | 
ly, let me remember, that they are but wen : ſo, not alwayes proof 
againſt the aſſaults of frailty and corraption ; otherwiſe, though | 
| they want Religion, Nature implants a Moral Fuftice, which, wnper- 
verted, will deal ſquare, Tis obſervable, that before our Saviewr | 
| 
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- | ning it flyes our, the noiſe is prevented, and the Air is thereby cla- 
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uod tibi fiert non vis, alteri ne feceris, Do unto others , ' 45 ou 
would they ſhould do unto you : Certainly, ſoI expreſs a charity to 
my ſelf, by providing, that I be nor ar the mercy of an other's wa- 
doing me; I can never. be too charitable in my! opinion and belief 
of others, | 
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Concealed Grudges, the Deſtruftion of Friendſhip. 
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ze miſcolours thoſe ations which in themſelves are nor ca- 
pable of ftaiv. Nor having the perſpicacity and clearneſs of Rea- 
ſon, what is done in ſincerity is., miſconſtrued to craft , neglef , 
or {ome other ſin:;ſter end, But, among uncaptiqus and candid Na- 
tures , plainneſs and freedom are the preſerves of amity ; they not 
only rake away preſent wiſ-apprebenſions, but they lay a fonnda- 
tion of confidence, that render us more ſecure in. futurity 5 whereas 
Reſervation gives cauſe of fear, by;purting us into a cloud, which 
may as well harbour a ſtorm or tempeſt, as a gentle and refreſhing 
ſhewr, There is nothing cars out [ences ſooner , then concealed 
grudges, \Vhen mil-guided Reaſon ath Once produced Opinion, even 
Opinton then doth ſoon ſeduce our Reaſon. Conceits of natindneſ, 
harbour'd, and believed, will work off even a long grown love, The 
Egg of prejudice once 1ajd, the cloſe firing hatches itinto Life and, 
the ſbel{ once broke, ir flyes about, or, like the Zapwing, runs, not ea- 
fie to be ſeized on, Reſerved diſpoſitions , rhough they may be apr 
to retain ſecrets 3 yer, they are not ſo fit to produce love, The free 
and open breſt, both propagatesand continues affet#iop beſt, Philip of 
Macedon ſet a Priſoner ar liberty, becauſe he did bur tell him that 
his Garment hung a little «ncomely, It wasa freedom in a Captive, 
which his Courriers durſt not venture to tell him of, Berween entireſt 
friends, it cannor be bur ſometimes little peeks of coldnefs may ap- 
pear 3 though not intended by a willing commiſſion, yer, perhaps 
{o taken by a wrong ſuſþe. And theſe imother'd in ſilence,” grow } 


manner, they oft meet with that ſar#sfattion, which docs inthe «ll 
cloſure daniſh them. Regret is'a Serpent that, warm'd in the boſqm, 

ſtings. Unkindnef# like a tumor in the fleſh, docs rage and fhoor 
with heat, and making much of ; but,” once ler oxr, both eaſe and 
health do follow. *Tis a ſulphurews waponr.in a cloud impriſon'd,] 
that roars and rumbles while it is ſhut up : Bur, if at firſt, by Light- 


gave the Rule , even Cicero had preached the ſame to.the world, | 


I—_ 


and breed to a greater diſtaſt, But, revealed once in a friendly | 


WH ſome diſpoſitions nothing can preſerve a man ſafe, Jealos-| 
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rified;” And itdeed, how can wemake a jsdgement, when we do nor 
ſee the botrom? Sometimes itt tongues by falſe tales ſow diſcord berween: | 
' two Lovers 3 ſomietitnes miffakes ſet the mindin a falſe apprehenſion ; 
morn ain in thar likes dregs . atiſe from even boyling love, 


imprint ſuſpition- inthe thoughts. All which, may find eaſe in the 
uttering, ſo their diſcovery be in mildneſs : otherwiſe , Choley dims 
the minds bright eye, and when it might ſee clear, it miſts it with | 
aſcending fumes, Paſsionate Natures , like flints , may be quict 
alone 3 , when they knock together , fire ir ſelf breaks trom 
them ; whereas calm diſcuſſions do ſo card affe&ions into one ano- 
| ther , that many times they never aftcr can be parted or pulled 
alunder, 

If, between friends, there muſt #»kindneſs ſpring, *tis beſt pre- 
ſently to tell, and reconcile.” Perhaps, the” ſuſpected, rhar appear'd | _ 
| a lirtle ſutted on hisour-fide, unfolded, may be clear within z and | * 
then, having mote integrity, he will draw more love. If he ſhgy 
be guilty, he may repent, and by his error, become warned jo pre- | 
vention, and for that he hath offended, he ſhall be more * 6-09 
' Piſiftrat#s did nor ill, when ſome friends had forſaken hi n, to fol- 
low and catch up their c/okes + who demanding his intention , he 
rells them,/t was, if he could,to'perſwade them to return; if not, 'tivas 
reſoly'd, that he would abide with them. However , let them that 
defire to continue friends, be ſure ro part ſo: a jar at farewel is a 
—_ | contradition, They that 'patt in «#ktndneſs, ſeldom meer in love, 1 

The laſt dranghr leaves be reliſh , which, after itis paſt , does | 
dnl upon the Palate , while rhe guſt of the former with this is | 
waſh'd away. Therefore we ought to provide that this may be ples- | 
| ſa#t * nor ought we to fart afide ar every ftone that ſhall be caſt | 
iti our way 3 To pals by offences, is wiſaom ; but to fall from a 
| friendſbip, levity : Even 1n thoſe that have been ill contratFed, Ca- 
| #0'$ advice is good, They arerather to be unſewed then cat. 
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XLIV. 


*T'is neither a great Eſtate, nor great Honours that can 
| make a man truly Happy. 


Have ſometime had the vanity to think,a vaſt Zfare,and ſome high 
I of Honour, to be a ay and glorious thing. And indeed, to | 
50k upon the ſupetficies of it at the firſt glance of the catching | | 


Fancy, there may be perhaps a pleaſing and entiſing ſplendor. Man 


[ | has y ſo much of the Deiry within him, char he loves to be | 
| koxay and z4gaifred, Among the Rowans, Trivmphs were ſo co- 
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'vered, that the refuſal of them to aſpiring Ceſar, kegor the change | 
| and ruine of the preſeht State, Thcugh to have the reeking Mulr;- | 
| tnde (like a Pool of Reeds, waved with the wandering wind) bow- | 
| ing up and down in adoration of the Conquerony, does heave and 
lift up tumorous and cxalting mizds, and ſuch as have the Mercury 
of youth aboutthcm + Yet, wen the grave Yeſpaſian came to ſnail 
ir, and be leavcr'd in the throngs ſlow march, he began to chide him- 
ſelf, as bcing juſtly puniſb't, ar his years , for admitting ſuch po- 
| ular Applanſe, and Pageantry. And certainly, if we examine the 
true and moſt «ſſential felicities of man , we ſhall find that *tis 
not Wealth or Pewer, not a great Eſtate, nor great Command , that 
can render us in our ſ{clves more happy then other men : All thar 
really man is here made capable of , muſt be cither benefits to his 
| mind, or to his body. For the mind; ſurely, Xings never found ſo 
' great contents as have liv'd with mean Philoſophers. A Crown of gold's 
\t00 heavy to be worn with caſe, Their fears, their hopes, their joys, 
their gricfs, their loves, their hates, with all their train of Paſſions 
are more phanſtatick, more diftirafted, and more torturing , then 
thoſc that wait upon an ebſcurer man,who like a Cat,without- making 
a noiſe, can ſteal unheeded through the worlds confaffon, Without [ 
'a gnard, they cannor ſleep ; and with one,they do not. A Martial - 
| watch diſſes the night with noiſes; a mid-night Conncel ſtarts their 
| broken reſt; and meals are ſtuft'd with frights, or with ſuſpition, 
, He that Commands the moſt, exjoys himſelf the leaſt : His 1xclina- 
tion is turmoyl'd and fretted ; thruſt one way, pulled another ; haled 
'on this fide, forc'd on that 3 driven ahd ſtroak't together, Who is't 
can gueſs at thoſe Inceſſant cares, that go to bed with Princes but 
; to keep them waking ? Enemies abroad, Treacheries at home, Emu- | 
 Jations at neighbours, diſſat#sfattion of friends, jealouſie of moſt, and | 
| fear of all. A buſineſs ſo troubleſome, that 0the (though he were 
to beloved of his Souldicrs, that many of them did themſelves | | 
;to death , becauſe he would not live), choſe rather to 4:4! him- 
ſelf then endure it, and to hazard ſo many of his Noble dependances.' | 
His Title ſure was as good as that of Vite{ius + yert,where there hath 
| been none, we have liv'd to ſee, there harh been alſo no ſuch con-! | 
fideration. And, which is more in Great Perſons , their delicacy, 
| and tenderneſi, like nice plants, make them more ſubjc& ro deſtru- | 
' ion, more {enſible of affronts, more impatient of labour and care, | 
| then ſuch as, through habituated cuſtom, are hardned to endure the | 
' froſt, the heat, I the wind of affairs. Plainly it appears , He 5 
; MOre in the way tO be happy, that lives in a kind of retreat from 
; the world. In whom all men have an intereſt, he ſurely has leaſt in 
| himſelf, And, if reriredneſs be not more delicious then affluence and 
| popularity, How comes it, that men of great implo ment do ſo often 
lock up themſelves from the croud and flux of affairs, As the bap» 
pieſt part of their life, they ſteal themſelves into a Calm, and re- 
Nnz2 joyce 
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| Joyce that they can cozen rheir importuning Clients 3, do they not 
| hereby ſerm 0 tell us, thar they can never enjoy themſelves, and 
{ſtand at caſe, or cool, but, when they have laid by the Pendants 
| and Capartſons of Stare, which heat, and load , and weary more 
chen al the, pleaſure that they bring compenſates. True wiſdom, 
which proceeds from Piety and 1npocence, they have nor leiſure as 
they ſhould, to proſecute. The thorns of Authority hinder the ſeeds | 
of the other from profſpcring. In ſo much, that ſome have held ir 
for no Paradox, That a Prince who grows in goodpeſs, will come to 
deſcend in his State : Examples hercof, are not hard to find, where, 
by the vices and inſultation of others , the 1nnocent and Charitable | 
I have fared worſe, then the not extreamly harſh and zyrannical, Cer- } 
| cainly, che greateſt pleaſure that the mind is capable of in rhis lite, 
is\in tke contemplation of Ged and Nature, the experimental ſweet- 
neſſes of Philoſophy, and the diſcourſivencls of Reaſon, And all theſe 
have their pleaſure in retiredneſs , and uncrowded from the ſtings 
of buſineſs. Nay, admit an affuency of all things were, indeed, bet- 
ter then the moderate uſe of the pleaſures of this life: Yer , with 
perperual uſe rhe ſenſe of, the pleaſure is loſt, Whoſe every weal is 
banquet, has not vb Continual feaſts are burthenfome, beyond the 
intermediate plealingneſs of a craving appetite. He knows not the 
dear delight of Life in any kind, that never liv'd but in the falxeſs 
| of al, "Tis watching and laboyr, that voluptuates repoſe and ſleep. 
Tomy As he thar is ever taking Tobacco, loſes that Phyſical uſe on't, which 
others find, that do bur ſeldom uſe it 3 fo, he loſes the guft of what 
ſhould be delightful , that fo perpetually does cloy himſelf, that he 
{leaves not ſpace to meet his food with deſire. One wholeſom diſh with 
| hunger for the ſawce, with purer health, with greatcr caſe, with as 
- | much pleaſure may be had and taſted , as all thoſe coſtly viaxds 
| Ryot and Prodigality inventcd cither for the Table of Yitellirs, or the 
Kitchin of Lucullus, Nay, Pleaſures are not truly tafteable , but in 
» the ſobertracsof T emperance ; they then haverhart clear reliſh that 
| Nature firſt indued them with : which certainly , is ſweeter then 
what is ſtrain'd and forc'd by 4rt. When the thirſt is quench'd, 
{ the. pleaſure is not then.ſo much in drink, as company. Nor can the 
fullcram'd perſon have his Senſes and IntelleFuals clear. Where 
there is much Proviſion dreſs'd, the Kitchin will be black't and dark- 
ned with the ſmoke and reek. The empty mornizg, and the waſted 
Kight ſces further into Knowledge, then the mid-day Sun , when 
unGtious zeals ſhall tumult all the ſenſes, Nor can the like health 
-x oo abounding Board, that does the temperate and convenient 
| Jablc, 
i —— Pides, ut pallidus omnis 
> wy Cena deſurgat dubia ? quin corpus onnſtum 
> Mefternss witits, Animum quoq; pregravat wna 
| | "if Atque affigit Humo divine particulam Aure, 
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_ See but how pale they reel, 
From their deſtru&ive Swppers, how they feel: 
Their lare rane S»rfeits, which wetgh down the S$opl, 
And to dull Zayth, pins the Ceteſtial Pole, 
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Like Borrles fil'd with W126, that is 'notfin'd,, their own Fames 
crack them till they fly in pieces, He only finds the clean and poli- 
rex pleaſure, that fceds, as Nature breeds, ſonnd mtn ; whetethere is 
Temperamentum ad pondus, Like Fiſh in Cryſtal ftteams, un- 
tainted with diſcaſe, rhey ſmoothly glide through all the foft Cxr- 
rents of Life,  Epicurns was not far from right!, to make Pleaſure 
even the Swmmur bonum, But he meant it of the wind which was 
terſe andclean , what isit thatwe can ſay more? Or how can we 
imagine greatcr, then to be participant and enjoying of the Divine 
Natxre ; of the Great and Immaculate God > Doubtleſſe in agreat 
Eſtate, *tis very hard to find time fot theſe Seclnfions. The Relari- 
on of Acquaintance , and Friends, and Aſhyances ; The Avocation 
of Buſineſſe , both Contingent and Nereſſary 3 The Application of 
others not to be aveyded; The incitation tro pleaſures that more mo- 
derate Fortunes want, with the Army of temptations that abundance 
offers , may inſtruc us neither to envy thoſe that ſayl ih ſuch full 
Seas, nor yet to be ſagacionſly licoriſh after theſe more palatable then 
wholeſome ſweet-meats. A great Eſtate without a mind that is grea- 
ter then it, is a Szare : Nor are thete- examples wanting of many 
that have depoſited their ſpacions Fortunes', to take up "mean Con- 
venicnce 3 Attilizs deſcended from the Triumph tothe Ploweh : and 
we need not doubt but Menenins Agrippaliv'd both plea['d and ho- 
nor'd, though he left not Caſh to diſcharge his Funeral, The mind 
of a middle fortun'd man, 15 as much ar Liberty as his that is com- 
paſſ'd rownd with plenty , and the body of this latter 15 not capa- 
ble of morethen the other can affordto his, Three ells of Holland he 
can uſefor a ſhirt, and more a Prince cannot pur in without trouble : 
perhaps a mcan man has not a Garment. with ſo long a Train , bur 
then » can conveniently carry it himſelf, and neederh notthe cum- 
ber or the charge tohave one bear it after him, | 
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of Neglett. 


T" Here is the ſame difference berween Diligence and Neg, 
that there is between a Garden curiolly kept, and the Slug- 
zards field , that fell under Solomons proſpe& , when it was all 
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] over-grown with Nettls and Thorns, The ore is cloth'd with Bras- 
19, andthe gracious emiablencfſe of Centent, andchecring Lowe- 
hneſle While the othcr Fath nothing but either little ſmrarting 
pungencies , or elſe ſuch 17anſpiercings as rankle the fe within - 
Negligence isthe Raft of the Sou], that corrodes through all her maſ- | 
Get Reſolutions * and,with admittance only , flakes away tore ; 
ofit's ſteel and hardpeſſe , then all the hackings of a violent hand 
can perform. The excrctions ofthe Bedy grow tut 7»ſenſibly ; yer, 
unlefle they be daily taken away , they dijeniſe a Man to a monſter: | 
as Nebuchadnezzars hairs were like Eagles feathers , and his Nayls 
like Birds claws , in his ſeven years beaſtiality, What Nature- 
made for Uſe, for Strength, for Ornament 3 Neg!e& alone con-' 
| verts to trouble, ocke, and to loath'd Deformity, We need no. 
| more but ſit ſtill , and drſesſes will ariſe for only want of Exer- 
| ciſe. | | 
| | ge fair and freſh ſoever the Soul te, yet in our flefb it lives 
{in ſmoak, and duſt ; and if it daily be rot bruſhr, and cleanſ'd , by. 
Care, and Penitence , it quickly diſcc/ours, and ſoyles, Take the 

| Weeders fr om the Floralinm , and a vcry little time will change ir 
| b to a Wilderneſſe. And then 'tis an Habitation for Yermine, that was 
[ -| before a Recreation for Men, Our Life is a warfare , and men ule | 
| not in it to flee p without a Centinel, ror march without a ſcont ; 
| He that wanteth eitker of theſe, expoſes himſelf ro ſurprizeand the 
| becomming a'prey to the dilzgence' and laboriouſneſſe of his Adver- 
| ſary, We have known many that have waſted goodly patrimonies , 
| who have been hand{cmcly #atw'd and free from wices of any ſig-; 
| | nal remark ar all , for which we cculd give no other Reaſon but on-! 
| ly a general izcurioxſneſſe and negle& of timely inſpet#ion into _ 
| own affairs. Thus Honorius paſſed away his Empire to his Siſter 
Plandia : And Nerot's other vices were not more contributing to 
| | his Zuine , then his ſupine neglef when the Legions began to riſe. 
The mounds of Life and Yertze , as well as thoſe of paſtures, will 

decay, *tis but forbearing tO repair thc m that all the Beaſts of the 
| field may enter and tear up whatſoever is good in us and grows > 
| Certainly Religion teaches, to be exa&? and curious, The Law is 

ſuch a Rule as every aberration from it , is an eye-ſore. We ſce ſome- 
times how ſmall a ſcruple can diſturb the minds fair peace. Macar:- 
»s gave himſelf pernance for but killing of aGnat in Anger : Like 
the Fewiſh touch of things unclean , the meaneſt miſcarriage re- 
quires a Purification. Who does not therefore guard himſelt neg- 
le&s his greareſt enemy, Man is like a Watch ; If evening and mor- 
| ing he be not wound up with Prajer and Circumſpetion, he cither 
is unprofitable, or falſe : He either goes not to dire , or ſerves 

to miſlead, And as the flendereft hair, the leaſt grain of ſand, or the 
minuteſt Atome, makes it cither a troxble, or deceit : {o the leaſt 


neglect does ſteal us into impreficiency and offence * which degrecing-: 
| iy 
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without an «rien to God, we cannor. be ſecure, or well, Can hebe 
happy, that from happineſs is'divided > And God'is focxaRt, ſo ſmooth, | 
ſo ſtraight, ſo pertely perfe& in all, rhar 'tis not poſſible for man. | 
to be joyn'd to him, unleſs-proportionably he be ſoroo. The ſmoorh: 
and tugged, never made good joint 3 the: ſtraight and crooked will, 
never be brought to cloſe, unleſs our Enors and excreſcencies be 
taken off, and ſhot into diredFneſs, they hinder 9zien, and thruſt us 
off from Dcity. No glew- will hold us.cloſe,;, when we (hall (well | 
into anercactfls » by the »egle# of not planing our ſelves into Fex-, | 
tweand Piety, Diligence alone 1s a good. Patrimony , but negiet# 
waſtes a fair Fortune : one preſerves and gathers; the other, like 
Death, is the diffolution of all. The Indvſtrious Bee. by her (edulity 
in Summer, dwells in, and lives on Hozey all the Winter,, But, tne 
Drone (which, according to Pliny, is an imperfe& Bee, and begort 
in decay, when the Bee is waſted and paſt labour ), is not only caſt 
out, bur beaten and puniſh'd, n 
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Of Injury. 


Njary is properly the willing doing of 1#j»ftice to him that is un- 
willing ro Rene it. And Fog well nu falſly, as de- 
trating' #»#duly, He that accuſes me of the i{ 1 aid not, and he | 
that allows me nor rhe your? have done : who puts ſtoln goods up- | 
on me,” and who ffeals away what is truly mine, hath very linle 
Heraldry to. diſtinguiſh the wrong he does. Only, in the firſt he be- | 
gins with Murther , and ends with Theft : In the later, he _ 
with Theft , and ends with Marther, One bites before he barks ; 
the other barks firſt, and bites afterward, Certainly, all the miſ- | 
chief in the world proceeds Either from the aings, or the appre- 
hending of wrong, from men originally wnj#ſt, or ignorantly ſuſps- 
ciouws, Were Right and Fuftice preſerv'd in exaQnel(s, Earth would | 
be a Heaven to live in, and the life of Mex would be like thar of 
Angels, where Majores. ſine.. elatione preſunt , & mivores fine vi- 
tio ſubſunt. Felicity would dwell with men, which now like Aſtrea, 
is fled from the Region of Earth, How many Attendances , how 
many Journeys, how moch Treaſure might be ſaved > No crowded 
throngs need fill our Law-Tribunals ; nor armed Troops ungraze out 
fritfel fields. Every Injury is a petty war, and a breach ar leaſt of | 
a pair of God's grand Commandemems ; Killing, and Stealing. 
- And, | 


— 
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- And , though perhaps it may ſeem to proſper a little while, till thC 
| | wheel of Providence walks its round 3 yet ; doubtlefs, 'tis ſhort- 
liv'd, and'drags with 'it an Infetion,' thar does taint the ſpirits, and 
| confound the ſenſes. Injuſtos ſequitur ultor 4 tergo Dews. "Tis one 
of Gods peculiar|Atrribures, Thar he is an Avenger.ot Wrong, There 
are but xwo parts'of a Chriſtian mans life : To abſtain from doing 
i#pr0ng, and to endeavour to. do good, And, though the firſt in a 
{bad world; be a good progreſs in a Chriſtians voyage to Heaver yet, 
it is in truth, but a dead and torpid Yertve, A negative Pzety, thar 
indeed, reaches not tothe civility of ne:zgbbourhoed, Neither the | 
Prieſt, nor. the Levite were Neighbours to hiny that fell among | 
Thieves ; yer; neither of them did him any 1»jury. And 'tis not un- | 
\ worthy our Obſervation,” That of all Profeſſions of men, ir fell our, | 
thar it was a Prieſt, and a:Levite, that were;thus nothing concern'd 
with the wounded's calamity. They, that like Bellows, could inkindle 
the fire of Charity in others, had nothing in themſelves, but a ſte- 
rile.cooling breath , derived from the common and trantient Ay, 
They, who: ro others ſeemed flagrant in their rongaes, had 1ce con-| 
|gealed in their fozen hearts - which need not putus ro the won- 
| der, when we find their prad7ick zeal fall many degrees below their 
flaming harangues. Though we are commanded to be _—_— ; 
yet, that isnor all we are commanded unto. Things ſenſcleſs _ 


. . . . us - bo) ad . 
inanimate, forbear the doing (injury ; . bur, the aRtivencſs in good, is 


that which promores to fel:city, Eſchew evil , and do good, is but 
one conjunctive Precept. He is bur the leſſer part of his way , thar 
forbears the doing injury : yer , even this is a maſtery, thar, bur | 
very few attain unto. Either we miſ-apprehend ir 3 or, blinded with | 
belief of our own perfedtions, we flide over this, and. yer pretend 
to be piors., Bur I can never think him good, thar is bur remporally 
| good. to himſelf, How he can have a good conſcience cither t0- 
| werds God, or towards man, that either fraudulently., or wielently | 
| takes away what is anothers juſt propriety, Iam yer to underſtand, 
Some C allings are ſuch, as''ris hard ro be juſt, and hold them. And 
| we.may-obſcrye, our Saviour. was ſo far from allowing nor only 
| wrowg, but-force.even in Souldiers and Mercenarics, (who yet, if any, 
are diſpenſed with ) that he binds up their , Profeſſion in ſuch li- 
| mits,- as-'tis hardly poſſible to be a Souldier, and a Chriſtian ; we 
| tranflate. it,; Offer v:olence roo man, And is not Plunder ſuch, or 
| raking away any. thing that is anothers 3 which being never ſo clan- 
deſtinely done, without either noiſe, or the owners knowledge, un- 

9 the cover: of; darkneſs, or the ſilence (of the grave - yer, by the 
Law, 'tis taken, to be afted vi & arms, 'If force can give a title, 
all that I can catch, and keep, is mine, If F»ſtice and Propriety be 
not preſerved, .no: man hath more then whar he can keep by hs own 

| erafs,,or anothers carteſie. It was St, Auſtin thar ſtarred the queſti- 
| 90.5 .Kemota . Fuſtitia,, quid ſunt Regna niſi magna Sy 
bio fh ake 
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Take Fuſtice hence, and what are Kingdoms elſe, but fields of war 
and rapine, Bur the wordis properly, Terrifie no man z which inti- 
mates, they ought nor to come ſo near taking away any mans right, 
as to purtthem into a fear, What Law, and Civil Right does give 
a man juſt Titlero, I ought not to deprive him of. They are Beaſts 
and Birds of prey,;or elſe voracious fiſhes in the wilder 9cean, that live 
and batten on the ſpoils of others. 

Man by all the Laws of Creation, Policy , and Religion is tyed 
up, with his own fair zd»ſtry to live;on what is juſtly his ; and 
then he hath a promiſe of a bleſſing with ir. Bur , he that rowls and 
ruffles in his Neighborrs hola, hath no protection but his own frail 
arm, or elſe his fraudulent head ; 'gainſt which the Propher hath 
pronounc't a woe, Even-a natural light will ſhow us the blackneſs 
of wrong, and then ( Mes men pretend ), certainly, Religion 
{nines bur very dimly , where that can be digeſted and nor | 4 
The Offices of the Orator will tell us; 2s non defendit nec obſi- 
flit ſu poteſt injurie, tam eſt in vitio quam ſi Parentes, aut Patriam, 
aut 56ctos deſerat, He that does not hinder, or defend a wrong when 
'tis in his power, is in the ſame rank of i/, with thoſe that baſcly 
ſhall deſcrr their Conntrey, 'thcir Parents, and their neer Aſſociates, 
Surcly, righr-korn Nature is nobler then a baſtard Piety, He was 
not. a Few, but a Samaritan that parted with his Oy! and W:re, and 
left - provi{on for his cure, that, in the fore-mentipned Parable, fell 


for he went but down the Hill from Feruſalem to Ferichs, when he 
was {ct upon, Thev wound Religion to the inmoſt heart, that 
ſhow her to the world with ſuch wide gaſhes, and adulterate ſpots, 
asare, the offcring, or incouraging of wrong, The Pagan Tribune is 
to be preferr'd betore ſoine Chriſtian Conventions, that have appear'd 
in the world, 

Cn, Domitixs, the Tribune, ſummon'd Prince Scaurwus before the 
Peoples Tribunal. Scaurws his ſervant, hearing of it, repairs to Do- 
mitizs, and informs him, that, if he wanted matter, he could turniſh 
him with ſufficient for his Lords Condemnation : For which the No- 
ble Tribane well rewarded him 3 bur, 'rwas by cropping off his Ears, 
ſealing up his lips , and ſending him ſo to his Lord, Irhink, it 
needs no Grand Inqueſt to find in what Region the Nobler Religion 
did dwell ; whether with themrhat puniſh Treachery, Perfidiouſnefs, 
and Heri-cide with {mart and Ignominy : or, ſuch as draw it our 
with 0aths, invite it with Preferments, and appoint to Slaves and 
PYillains the rewards that are duc to the only brave and honeſt, 
Doubtleſs, to a very Enemy , a Chriſtian dares not offer wrong, 
Religion from above, is pure and peaceable; bur, wrong is the fewel 
of war 3, and, by doing that, we help our Adverſary, and war againſt 
[our ſelves, We engage God on his party ; and by our iJuſtice 
diſadyantage our cauſe : Nor may we do ir, that good may _ 
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among Theives, which we cannot think to be other, then the Fews, | 
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of it : Juſtice, needs not Injwry ro help it to a Yidtory,” Though 
| in the way of Heſtility the | gw = is far more common then 
commendable ; yer, by ju# and gallant 5,9; i hath ever been 
| diſdain'd and abhorrd, And thoſe that have fo contemned ir, 
have for ir by all ſucceeding times, been ſcared with fuch as have 
aſcended ro the higheſt Towers in the ſtately Palace of Fame. 
Themiſtocles adviſed to fire the Spartans Navy privately", as it 
lay in the Harbour. Ariſtides did confeſs it profitable 5 but, be- 
cauſe he could not be ſatisfied, that it was juſt, or hononrable, 
| the project was decryed, and Themiſtocles injoyn'd to deſiſt, And 
| when Alphonſws was offered by ſome, that they would entrap and 
| cut off his Enemy, the duke of Anjos : He proteſted, it they did any 
| ſuch rhing, he would proceed againſt them, as he would againſt a 
| pack of Parricides , declaring to all 5 That the War he undertook, 
| confiſted not of Fraud and Treachery 3 but, of Yertue, of Yalour, 
and of noble Fortirude, "He that can allow himſelf to do Injury 
makes his favours to be ſuſpeRted as ſnares, He is ſo far from be- | 
ing a Propitiozs Star , that the malevolence of Comets harbours, in 
him. He is much diſtanc't from doing goed, that is not principle'd | 
to forbear a wrong, He is next to Charity, that abſtains from 7n- | 
jury : but he is at Oppreſſrons To, that can diſpenſe with it. | 
Let no man think, he can purchaſe favour with cither God or Men, | 
by the formality or exteriours of Religiop , it he lers himſelf looſe | 
unto injury. One unjuſt and anworthy ation hurts not alone the 
man that does it : but, it transfers the ſcandal to the Religion he 
profeſſes, which for his ſake groans, and grows ſuſpeRed , if not 
contemned. Of thetwo, my opinion is with Socrates, *Tis better 
ro ſuffer wrong, then do it. He may be good, that ſuffers it ; he 
mult be bad, that effers ir. An 1nnocent may be kiled ; bur, he that 
z»urthers, cannot be innocent, either in preſent, or the ſequel, For 
uſually, the firſt commitment of a wrong, puts a man upon a thoy- 
ue wrongs,perhaps, to maintain that oe : And, *tis more then pro- 
| able, the ſufferer will decline into wroxg art laſt. 1»jury with injury 
is detended'; and with commirting greater, we are drawn to keep 
| up the /ef. A he begets a he, till they come to generations, Who 
is once a Rebel , hardens his own heart, engageth his friends, op- 
refſes his fellows, involves his relations, murt the loyal; and 
ike a Torrent, Jets inall that-cin tend to confuſion, As the Powder 
once would have done the two Houſes 3; ſo, he at once blows up both | 
the Tables, By looſing from ground, he lanches into the Sea that 
{hath nobotrom, being thereby enforced to the breach of the whole | 
Decalogue, both in bulk and branches , by himſelf and his guitty adhe- | 
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X LVIL 
Of Faith and 200d Works. 


Find not a greater ſceming-Contradie#ios in the whole Goſpel 
| Fm that which relates ro Faith Ind Works : The Apoſtle Saint 
Panl argues high =_ aith, and St. Fames as high for Works, One 
ſaics, Abraham afid Rahab were jutified by Faith. The other, that 
Wbraham and Rahab were juſtified by Works. One ſayes, By the 
works of the Law , ſhall no fleſh living be juſtified, The other ſays, 
That yeſee then how that by works a Man ts juſtified,and not by faith 
only. Nay St. Paul may ſeem to condradict himſelf, when in one 
place he ſays, The doe: s of the Law ſhall be juiified, And in another 
that we know a man is a0t juſtified by the works of the Law, And 
that noman # juſlyfied by the Law in the ſight of God, it is evident. 
Surely, though theſe ſeem to be Contradidtions, yet rightly wnder- 
ſtoed they are not fo, For, toleave the Niceties of thoſe ſharp diſ- 
putes that are on cither fide 3 I look upon itas a Rule, That where 
the ſcripture ſeems to runne into Contrarieries , there certainly is 
a middle way between both, which we ought to ſeek our and follow; 
and that the extreams on either {ide are torbidden,and the Union 
and Tnſeparability of both are enjoyned. I do therefore humbly | f 
conceive , Thar the inſiſting upon J»ſtification by works, and the 
infifting upon 1#ſtification by Faith at 92hray : with much more | 
profit ro the Church of God,be lefr tobe ſo {trenuouſly rugg'd for, 
by the diffcring Parties, It would more ſafely be evinced from 
theſe rwo ſeeming diſcrepancies , That no Man can be juſtified | 
without degrees of both 3; and that ro depend ſolely upon oye is dan- 
gcrous, for doubrleſſe both are meant, And therefore when at one | 
time the people came to our Saviour and asked him, What ſhall we | 
do, That we might work the works of God; He anſwered, This is the 
work of God that ye believe on him whom he hath ſent. Declaring | 
thereby, Faith to be even the whole work .of the Evangelical Law. | 
And whenthe young man in the Goſpel asked him at an other time | 
what he ſhould do to inherit eternal Life > His anſwer to him was, | 
That he ſhould keep the Commandements, Neither of which areto 
be taken exclulively, bur both Commanded : ſo,both to be equally 
pradttiſed. Works without Faith, are at beſt but Arrows ſbot at 
Randome: No man can aſſure thar they ſhall ever his rhe wark, 
And for Faith,St. James tells us,that without works it is dead, And 
then, what is it that thedead can do ? Faith indeed glorifies God | | 
lin private, berween himſelf and our . Souls, *Tis the Monaſtique 
part of Religion, which ads all: within the Cell of our own boſomes, 
' | Bur Works glorifie him before the World and Men. Faith withour | 
| O o 2 Works | 
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Works is but a wither'd tree, there wants both leaves and fruit. " 
And Works without Faith, is one that hath no Roo to giveit fa 
and verdure, Faith is as the meaning, and Works are the expend. 
ſion of the wind, Faith is the prnne that faſtens the Soul to the ; 
Chariot of Eternity, while works are as the Harneſſe and the Trap- 

i 
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pings whereby it isdrawn along , and without which all her opera- 
| tions elſe are uſeleſſe. Works without Faith are like a Salaman- 
der without Fire, or a Fiſh without Water, The Element which 
they, ſhould .live in,isnot there : and thoughthere may ſeem to be 
ſome quick Ations of life and ſymptoms of :Agiliry ; Yer they 
are indecd but fore-runners of their end , and the very preſages of 
Death, Faith again without works is like a Bird without wings ,! 
who though ſhe may hop with her Companions here upon Earth, | 
yetif ſhe lives till the Worlds end, ſhee'l hardly ever flye to Heaven, | 
becauſe ſhe wants her Feathers,, But when both are join'd toge- 

| ther then does the ſoy! mount to the Hill of eternal reſt, Theſe con- | 
| join'd can bravely raiſe her to her higheſt Zenith : and by a Noble 
Elevation fixe her there for ever ; taking away both the w:{ that did Z 

| betray her, and the poſſibility that might. The former without 
the latter,is ſe/f-conzenage 3 the laft, withour the former,is mecr Hy- 

pocryſie ; together, the excellency of Religion, Faith is the Rock , 
while every good aGion is as a ſtone laid. One is the Foundation | 
the other 1s the Srrudure. The foundation without the walls is of ; 
ſlender value; The building without the Baſis cannot ſtand, They | 
| {are ſo inſeparable,as their conjun&tion makes them good ;, who-! 
|  loever does believe in God aright, believes him to be a Rewarder 
| of. good. A God that requires whar is juſt and equal , that loves 

/ [to magnifie himſelf in his mercy,in his doing goodto his Creatures, | 
and in his infinite and unbounded Beneficence. And thar he is a puni- 

| ſher ofevil, a deteſter of 1njuſtice , yer one that delights nor in 
afflicting to their Torment the works of his hands, Therefore ſuch; 

as would per{wade us theſe believe, and praQtiſe the Contrary of 
theſezthey Chriſtians are of ſuch a New'Editios as nothing of-them 
| can be found in Scripture or Antiquity. They are but infae-Chriſt 
ans,whoſe Faith and works are at warre againſt cachother, Faith 

thatis right,can no more forbear good works,then can the Sun to 
ſhed abroad his gloriow beams ; or a Body of perfumes to diſperſe 
a grateful Odor : Works may be withour Faith, they may riſe 
from. other ends , and'tis no news to ſee Hypocryſie decking her ſelf 
| | \with the fringes and purls of the trueſt Religion, But Faith will 
not be ſatisfied, if ſhe have not Works attending her, A Solifidean- 

Chriſtian isa Nullifidean-Pagan ; and confures his rongue with his 
hand. 1 will firſt labour for a good Foundation, ſaving Faith. And 
equally will I ſeek for ſtrong, Walls good works. For as man jud- 
geth the Houſe by the Edifice more then by the Foundation : ſo not 
forording to his Faith, but according to his Works,ſhall God jucge| 
| man - 
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man: Nor is it unworthy of our Obſervation , That when Saint | 
Fames parallels faith and works to the body and ſoul 5 He compares 
Faith butto the Body , while works he likens to the Soul , that 
gives it 901107, life, and animation, 1 ſhall forbear to make the 
Inference, but leave it to the Readers ſober Conſideration, See 


Fames the 2. 26, 
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X LVIIT. 
Of the danger of a fruitleſs Hearer. 


Hough Preaching in it's clocutive part be but the conception 

of Man, and differs as the gifts and abillities of men give it 

luſtre or depreſſion z and many Hearers for their knowledg are a- 
ble to inſtruct their Teachers : Yet, as it puts us in mind of our duties 
that may perhaps be out of our thoughts , and as it isthe Ordinance 
of God, and may quicken and enliven our Converſation : we owe it 
both our Reverexce and Attention, And though we may think 
our education and parts have ſerus in a higher form then it hath 
done him that does aſcend the Palpir ; yet without a derogation to 
; our own Endowments (as in other Arts ſoin that of Divinity) we 
may well conceive , He that makes it his-trade and callizg ſhould 
berter underſtand ir, and is likelyto be more perfe& in it , then he 
thathath inſpection therein bur by the by and obviouſly. Arts, | 
fe are by exerciſe and induſiry. As man is born a Child and does 
by tendance and improving rime, creep up to full Marwrity ; So 
Arts at firſt arc infant-things,rill fld, and garniſb'r; they burniſh our 
in perfection, Even in matter of fa& ; they have eaſyer and neerer 
wates todo things, who with afliduity and practiſe are fiill intex? 
| upon them 3 then can b thoſe be thought on, that are ſtrangers to 
the profeſſion. And theſe Confiderations may certainly content us 
to hear ſometimes the meaner-parted preach, The Apoſtle allows 
it the fooliſhneſle of preaching , yer itwas the way that peopled all 
the world with Chriſtianity. It bruiſed the ſtanch Philoſopher, and 
brought the wilful Pagan off from all his 7dols. It topp'd the ſoaring 
Eagle with the croſſe, and bowedthe lofty Conqueroxr to his Free 
\and Tears, And, what know we but ſometimes our Corruptions may 
| be let our by a poor brafle pin,as well as by the dextrows hand that 
uides a ſilver Lancet. He thar is our ſpiritual Phyſitian is not con 
n'dto any certain inſtrument that he will uſe to cxre us with, And 
if we out of Copper, Lead, or Pewter-Preaching', can extract pure 
Gold, I take'tis no impeachment to our wiſe Philoſophy ; Surely 
| they are not right,thar becauſe they can not hear ſuch-as they would 


\Wwill thercfore come at #one. 1 will hear a good one,it I can; = 
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rather hear an eaſy one, then not to hear at all, He abandons his cute, | 
that refuſes to come at his Chirwreeon, | 
That Cloth can never be white that lyes where dews do never, 
fall upon it. 1 obſerve thoſe that leave the Church-aſſemblies ( ſo} 
they by not Heretical ) do grow at laſt to lcave Religion too, The! 
Righteows man,by the unwiſe a&ions of others, does grow wiſer." 
Even out of weakneſſe he can gathcr f7c:21h, Now the great King 
of Heaven entertains not fools tor his followers : If they be not wiſe 
before they came , yet they are wiſe in commingzand then, for that, 
he makes them ſo for cver after. 'Tis a prerogative belongs to his 
Servants ; thoſe that pay him their obedience, he does reward with 
Wiſdome and Underſtanding, It was by keeping his Commandements 
that Davids wiſdome did exceed his Teachers, Hethat hath wiſ- 
dome to be truly Religiows cannot be condemneadly a Fool, Every pre- 
cept of Chriſtianity , is a Maxim of profoundeſt prudence, "Tis che! 
| Goſpels work to reduce man to the principles of his firſt Creation ;| 
that 1s, to be both good and wiſe. Our Anceſtors it ſeems were cleer | 

of this Opinion, He that was piows and juſt,was reckoned a righte-) 
ous Man, Godlineſſe and Integrity was call'd and counted Righte- 
ouſneſſe. And in their old Saxon Engliſh, Righteous was Right-wiſe | 
and Ri caſo was originally Right-wiſeneſſe. "Tis the fear of 
God that # the beginning of Wiſdeme :, And all that ſeck it havea, 
good underſtanding, Itisto be preſum'd,the Merchant that fold all 
to buy the . Pearl , was as well Wiſe as Kich. Thoſe therefore that 
| with raw from the means altogether (, which,in ordinary, is prea- 
ching ), or are long livers under it »xprofitably , by degrees grow | 

ſtrangers to it, and diſlike it, *Tis an Aphoriſm in Phylick , Thar 
they whoin- the beginning of diſeaſes eat much and mend nor, fall: 
| at laſt to a general /oathing of food, The Morall is astrue in Diwvi- 
| nity. He that hath a figk Conſcience and lives a Hearer under a, 
fruitful Miniſtry, it he grows not ſownd he will learn to deſpiſe the 
i Werd, When foodconverts not into Nourifbment , 'rwill nov be| 
long before the Body langujſherh, Bleſlings negleRted in the Van do; 
z/00p-in curſes in the Rear and ſequel ; but,when contemned-, Fen-' 
| SE. Who neglects the good he may have, ſhall find the evil, 
| that he would avoyd. * Juftly he fits in darkneſſe, that would norlight | 
his' Taper when the Fire burn'd cleerly, offers of Mercy ſleighted, \ 
prepares the way for Fudgments, We deeper charge our -ſelves. | 
Yet are we more «xcapable of cleering our accounts. Hetharnceds 
Counſel and will not daign to lend a liſtening ear, deſtines himſelf to. 
miſcry,and is the willing Azihor of his own ſad wee. Continue | 

| at a ſtay we cannot - Corruption neithers mends ir ſelf, nor leaves! 
| to be ſotill ir bring deſtrution. The fire followed Lots negleGied) 
preaching .Capernaum's fatc was heavyer for her miracles. Deſperate 

| 15 his cſtate,that hates the thing ſhould help him. If ever you ſee a: 


drowning man refuſe help,conclude him a wilful, Murtherer, When, 
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| Our power to allay it, we.ought even then toimmerſe our private in 


we can to mect ſo glories Mercies, To t burying of ſuch 


Treaſures, there belongs a Cwrſe 3 To their miſpending , Puniſh- 
ment and Confuſion, 


XLIX. 
Of Solitarineſſe and Companionſhip. | 


He Bat andthe Ow! are both Recluſes : Yet they arenotcoun-! 
ted in the Number of the wiſeſt Birds, Retirement from 
the world is propereſt when it is ina Tempeſt - but if ir ſhall be in 


the publique ſafety. He may indeed be wiſe ro himſelf, that can ſleep 
away a ſtorm ina Cabbine, *Tisa kind of honeſt cheating of an A- 
gues fir, by Repoſe, Moſt men will deſire to be houſed when Lightning | 
and Thunder ftiy and rowl abroad, Otherwiſe 3 for a man to turz 
ſhel-fiſh and crawl bur in his own dark houſe, ſhews him but a dull 
and earthy thing. They are Beaſts of Rapineor of extream timi-' 
dity , that hide themſelves in Dens and {urk outday in Thickers, 
Whereasthoſe that are Creatures of ſervice are tame, ſociable,and! 
do not fy from Company : Ideny nor but a Man may be good in, 
Retirement ; eſpecially whenthe World fo ſwarms with Yice. One: 
would not trava:l bur upon Neceſsity, when he muſt be cicher wet-' 
red withthe rain of ſander , or batter'd withthe hail of 1njury. 
Tr were too great wncharitableneſſe to condemn in general all the| 
Monaftiques that have cloyſter'd up themſelves from the World: Nor ; 
indeed are tlicy purely to be reckon'd among ſuch as are ſhut our} 
from Commerce : They are not alone that have Books and Company 
within their own Walls, He isproperly and piriied:'y ro be coun- 
red alonethat is illiterate, and unadtively lives hamletred in ſome 
untravail'd village ofthe duller Country, Yet we (ee inthe general e- 
leftion of Men , a Companionable Life is preferr'd before thoſe Cels 
that give them caſe and Leiſure. Itisnot one of millions that Ha- 
| bits Fimſeltfor a Moy out of choice and natural liking ; and it we 
look at thoſe that do it , upon an caſy ſcrutiny , we ſhall find ris 
not ſo much Flefion , thathath bowed them againlt the gra:n they! 


| grew to: Either want or vexation , croſſes or contingencies , ſend 


| chem unto places Nature never meant them born unto. - The Sov/ 
| of Man is as well Ativeas Contemplative. The Divine Nature 
reſts not only in the ſpecxlation of his great Creations : But is ever 
| buſy in preſerving , in ordering, in governing and diſpoſing by pro- 
vidence the various andinfinite Afﬀarrs of the World. For man | 


give bimſelfro eaſe and »ſeleſſe Jerſure , is ro contraſt a ruſt by Ly- 
ing 
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ing ſtill: To be becalm'd is worſe, then ſometimes toffing with a fiy- 

ring gale. Certainly, ah operative reſt, is acceptable to a mans felf | 
bo, others : Bur, an ineffectual lazineſs is the ſeminary both of Yite | 
and 1nfamy : It clouds the meral'd mid, it miſts the wit , and choaks 

up all the Sciences : and, at Jaſt, tranſmits a man to the darkneſs 

and oblivion of the grave, When Domitian was alone, he carch'd 

but Flyes, Bur, of Auguſtms (a wiſe and prudent Prince) we have 

it recorded that he ſlept but little, and was fo far from loving to 

be alone, that he had a/ternate watchers to diſconrſe him in the night 

when he waked, Was not Scipio more glorious, fighting in Africa, 
then Servilius Yacia {leeping in his noiſeleſs Countrey > Certainly, 
the 1nculture of the World would periſh it 1ntO a Wilderneſs, thould 
not the adiveneſs of Commerce make it an univerſal City. - Solitude 
indeed, may keep a mind in temper, as not being rempred with the 
frequencies of Y:ce, or, the ſplendour of Wealth and Greatneſs. And 
'tis true, the 'with-drawn from” ſociety, may have more leiſure to 
ſtudy Yer/2*, and to think on Heaven, - But , when Man ſhall be 
over-ſwaved by the pondure of his own corruptions, may not time 
adminiſter thoughts tht are evil, aſſoon as thoſe that be good ? The 
caution ſure was ſeaſonable , that Cleanthes gave to him, rhar he 
found alone, and talking to himſclf: Tike heed (ſayes he) you ſpeak 
u0t with an evil man. No man hath commended Timon, for that he 
hated company. He may laugh alone, and thar, becauſe he is aloe : 
| Bur, it hath not ſo pleas'd others, as that they have approv'd on'r. 
And having art his death left this his own mad Epitaph, you will not 
| think him mended by his ſolrrude, 


| Hic ſum poſt vitam miſeramque inopemque ſepultus : 
| Nomen non queras ; Dii, Lettor, te male perdant. 


| Life wretched, poor : this Earth doth now furround me : 
| | Ne're ask my Name : Reader, The Gods confound thee. 


There is this to be ſaid againſt ſolitude 3 Temptations may approach 
more freely to him that is aloxe,and he that thus is rempred,may more 
freely j7. He hath not the benefit of a companion that may give 
him check , or by his preſence loolg him from off the hook he hangs 
upon. Whereas in company, if a-man will do good, he ſhall be ix- 
courag'd ; it bad, he may be hindred. We are not ſure the Serpent 
had prevail'd upon Eve, it he had not catch'd her a/ene, and ſtrag- 
ling from her Hwsband. A man had need be a great maſter of his 
| hapoonr that will live ſequeſtred from the world and company. Nei- 
ther Foolsnor Bad men, are ever to be left to themſelves. And al- 
| beit, a man may upon retiredneſs make good uſe of his leiſure : yet, 
ſurely, thoſe thar being abroad, communicate a general good, do pur- 
chaſe to themſelves a nobler Palm, then can grow up out of private 


a = receſs, | 
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receſs, If a man be good, Ie ought not to obſcure himſelf, The worl 

hath a ſhare in him, as well as he in himſclf He robs his Friexds 
and Corntrey, that, being of wſe to both, doth ſteal himſelf out © 

the world. Anditf be be bad, be will hardly mend by Lcing aloxe. 
The Maſtiffe grows more fierce by being ſhui ap , or tyed; anc 
Horſes grow more wild by thcir not ſceing company : That Ator 
hath roo much 7rouble, that is never off the 5rage ; andhe's as little 
acceptable, that does never quit the 77i7ing-r06m7, Bur he that can 
help, when nced requires, in the Sexate, or the Field and, when he 
hath leiſmre, can make a happy «ſe on'r, and give himſelf imployment 
to his benefit ; hath doubtleſs, the greateſt pleaſure , and husbands 
his life tothe beſt of »ſes. For, by being ad he ſuffers others to 
reap the advantage of his parts and piety : And, by looking ſome- 
times inward, he cnjoys himſclf with eaſe and contentment, 


— 


L. 
Of the uſe of Pleaſure. 
LV, Vie admires not the wiſdom of Demeſthenes, in the anſwer 


he returned to the Corinthian Lais, Panitere tanti non emo, 
He would not buy Repentance at ſo' dear a rate, Surely , Pleaſure is 
lawfu], and God at firſt did ordain it for uſe : and if we take it as it 
was at firſt provided for us,we take it without a ſfting.Bur,when inthe 
tmeaſure, or the manner, we exceed, we pollute the purer ſtream ; or 
elſe, like Beaſts in hear, we drink to our deſtradion ; and the beſt 
we can expc, ts, cither to be ſick, or vemit, And if it be but ws- 
miting, which like Repentance, brings it ap again, even that is a 
ficknels too. All our diſhoneſt ations are but earneſts laid down for 
grief. Vice is an infallible tore-runner of wretchedyefs : on the beſt 


and repentance too. 1 like thoſe pleaſures well, thatare on all fides 
legitimated by tc bounty of Heaven: after which no private gripe, 
nor fancyed Goblin comcs to upbraid my ſenſe for uſing them + Bur, 
ſuch as may with cqual pleaſure be again dream'd over , and not di- 
fturb my brew. Th: is to take off the parchings of the Summer San, 
by bathing in a pure and Cryſtal Fountain, Bur, he that plunges him- 
ſelf in a puddle, does Lut inzage himſelf to an after-waſhing to ger 
his f{th away : And, who mw feaſt with that, which he knows 
will make him f#& if ke ears it, Unlawful pleaſures, though rhey be 
a Ciffcring Paſs-over from that which Moſes inſticured ; yet, they 
never can be eaten without ſowre herbs attending them. Like the 
worfer fort of Muſhromes , though from the S»{phur of an Earthy 


mind, they ſhoot up in a night, and look both white and fair ro the 


conditions it brings repextance , but, without repentance, torment | 


— 
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eye 3 yer, give them what guſt you can,therewill Rill a venemors qua- 
liry ſtay with them, to be rid of which, it you but taſte , you muſt 
either purge, or be poyſoned. Certainly, the counſel of the Preacher; 
| is the beſt rule for all the pleaſures we cnjoy inthis lite, Eccleſ.1r. 
' 9, Rejoyce, O young man in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
| the dayes of youth, and walk in the wayes of thine heart, and in the 
| ſight of thine eyes: But, know that for all theſe things,God will bring thee 
| 20 judgment, Which by ſome, I find to be taken tor ſerious, and not 
| an Irony, as moſt do interpret it: And, I hope, I ſhall nor offend,| 
if 1 incline to their opinion that ſo think it, and for which I ſhattprc- 
| {ume to give my reaſons, 
| 


| 
' 
| 


1 


oY 
Firft,it ſuirs withſeveral places before in the ſame Book, Cap. 2. 
10, when Solomon had given himſelt a latitude in his defires : he tells 
us, His heart rejoyced un all his labours,and it was his portton ;, nor do 
we find his youth reprehended for them, his tailing being rather in his 
age,then it. And in the 24.verſc ofthe ſame Chapter, he ſayes, There 
is nothing berter for a man, then that he ſhould cat and drink , and 
| that he ſhould make his ſoul enjoy good in bis labour ; and this he 
' ſaw, that it was from the hand of God. Cap. 3.22. He perceives 
| that there is nothing better , then that a man ſhould rejoyce in hu 
own works, for that us his portion, Cap. 5.18, he repeats it with a 
remark, Behold that which 1 have ſeen, It is good and comely for one 
to eat, and 10 drifik, and to enjoy the good of all his labour, that he 
taketh under tht Sun all the dayes of hs life which God giveth him : 
for-it5 bis portion, And in Chap. g.v.g. he exhorts again to joyful \ 
living : and the reaſon that he gives for it, is, Becauſe it is his por-/ 
tion in this life : So that, one place expounding another, and bcing | 
alike, either all may be thought Ironical, or none, The former places| 
find not ſointerpretcd by any, and this by ſome,otherwiſe,thar is, to 
\be ſerious 3 as if he ſhould ſay, Rejoyce and cheer thy ſelf in all that 
| God gives thee for pleaſure z but, yet do it with that moderation, 
, with that prudence, and that warrantableneſs , that thou mayſt be 
| able to give an account to thy God, that in bounty hath given them 
tro thee, whenſoever thou ſhalt be called ro judgment, as doubtiels, | 
thou ſhalt be for all that paſſes thy hand. Suitable to this, Lorin, 
that cites the ſeveral Interpretations of this place, ſayes, Yel amara 
Ironia contra voluptuoſum, wel eſt mitixs conſilium. Sic bilare fr ua- 
rur preſentibus bonis,ut meminerit reddende rations Deo.Fither a Sar- 
| caſmus againſt the volupruoxs 3 or elſe,” tis a milder counſel, That we 
| ſo enjoy the preſent good, that we may remember to give account to 
| God for uſing ir. That we ſhould laxe our ſelves in all the corrupt | 
| and miſtaken pleaſures of life , was never licenſed by any of the i 
wiſer Heathen, Pleaſure that impairs our abilities, that brings de-| 
rriment, or ſorrow afterward, was laughed at by Epicsr4s himſelf | 


but a lawtul pleaſure, lawfully uſed,doubtleſs, is an Emanation of the 
| goodneſs of the Deity tro Man. 
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A ſecond Reaſon I take tobe this ; The whole Book of Eccleſs- 
aſtes, is a ſerious Tract, a kind of Penitential Deſcant and Jidge- 
ment given of all that does belong ro Man, A ſober Colle&ion of 
what his wiſdom had obſerved from all thoſe various paths of world- 
ly affairs, that he had trod, in the courſe of his life. And in the 
whole ſtream, 1 find not any thing thar bears the aſpe& of being | 
light and Ironical : Some will have it, Solomons Repentance ; and 
argument the writing of it, to be the proof of his Salvation, as if, 


being darkned with ſmoke and blackneſs ,while he wandred and tum- 
bled in pleaſure, he now, by the light of Divine Grace, ſawthrough! 
thoſe clouds that did before enwrap him, and wind him off from! 
that great wiſ4ow that ar firſt was given him. And ſure, if this 
Text be Ironical, it differs from the {cope of all the Text beſide , 


there being not one place more, that I find ro be commented with 
the like ſenſe. 

Arthird Reaſon is, That God would never have inſtin&ed the ap- 
petition of pleaſure, and the faculties of enjoying it, ſo ſtrongly in 
the compoſure of Man, if he had nor meant , that in decency he 
| ſhould make uſe of rhem : Moſt natural aions in themſelves, ate 
not «nlawful, bur as they are circum(ſcrib'd and hedg'd abour by cir- 
cumſtance, The Apoſtle ſayes, AU things were lawful for him, but 
all things were not expedient : That is, all things that in themſelves 
were purely as natural afFs, and were meerly Adiaphora, indiffe- 
rent, neither good nor bad in themſelves, but as they were attended 
by other adventitions, that fall in with their uſe, Theſe in them- 


ſelves were lawful, but being chac'd about, and pounc'd with the ſet- 
tings off, and powderings of ſin, they were not expedient for him. | 
And this he ſeems to explain in the laſt part of the verſe, x Cor. 6; 
12, All things are lawful for me z but, I will not be bronght winder 
the power of any ; Thar is, All the a&ts of men as natural, are law-| 
ful tor metro co : Bur, ſecing there is {o much corruption adherein 
| to their uſe,by my exceeding t1e meaſure, miſtaking the manner,mil- 
placing, or miſ-riming them(In any of which,if 1 err the leaſt, I come 
under the guilt and bondage of them): Therefore,though they be bw: 
ful for me 1n themſelves ;, yer, I hold them,if circumſtanc'd amiſs,hor 
to be expedient for me ; nor will I put my ſelf under the - power of | 
| any z tha is, to be condemned for them, when I ſhall be called to 
* account for #ſing them, *Tis neither a ſim, to behoneſtly rich; nor 
,a wice, chaſtly ro enjoy the Kites of Marriage. Unlicenſed plea- 
; ſures, are thoſe that leave a ſmart. The drinking water ſometimes is 
| u Fwulip ; but to take it in a Feave, is deſtraudive, | 
| A fourth Reaſon is , From the ſeveral varieties of delight and 
| complacency,which God created in the world:which ſurely,he would 
' not have done; if it wholly had been «lawful! for man to »ſe 
| them. All the ſeveral taſtes of food, were meant to pleaſe the palate, 
. as well as mecrly to context our hunger Ot all the Frz:rs and beautics| 
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plac'd in Paradice, there was but one Tree only that was then for-l 
| bidden him. If God had not intended delrght, 'as well as bare 
| ſupply ; ſure, one kind only, might in every ſenſe, have termi- 
nated appetite. 

I conceive therefore, I ſhall nor be far from Truth , If I think 


with Solomon, for man toenjoy himſelf in thoſe felicities of mind 
and body, (which God out of his Immenſe Liberality hath given 
him), be his portion, Only we ought fo to ſe them , as we may 
not be #nthralled in their guilt 3 bur, may be ableto acquit our ſelves 


upen 4ccownt for uſing them. Though qucſtionlefs, if Solomon, who 
had a particular ſpirit, and a far larger meaſure of wiſdom given 
him, then we can ere pretend to, or promiſe to our ſelves, could 
| not eſcape being foyled by thcm3zwe ought much more to beware in. 
| their »ſe.A wiſe man willnor venture on that for a little preſent plea- 
| ſure, which muſt involve him into future danger ; no way compen- 


ſable by rhe ſhort delight he rakes, VWhar ever we do , we ought 
before we a&,to examine the ſequel: Ifthar be clear,the preſent en- 
joyment will be eaſe and content. Bur, to ruſh inconfiderately up-| 
on pleaſure, that muſt end in ſadzeſ#, {utes not with the prudence: 
we ought to be induced withall, *Tis a folly of a bigger bulk then or- 
dinary, that makes a man over-rate his pſeaſure , and under-value 
his vexarion, They are Beaſts that will be carch'd in a ſnare by their 
appetite. 1 will endeavour, to be content , to want that willingly, 
which I cannot exjoy without a future diſtaſte, 
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Of Libelling. 


itches to be giving of ita blow, So though they be ryed up 

Fear, by Pewer, and Refieftions upon their own particular intereſt, 
| while the offender keeps in Command, and.haththe Faſces at his diſ- 
| ſe 3 yet,as ſoon as ever he is uncoller'd from theſe chains, or the 
atter be layd by, and the hand of protedion taken off : As at a Fox 

that is coutſed through aſtreer,every thing that can | but bayk, will 
be opening upon him : And thoughthey never loſt 'a Lamb them- 
ſelves, or had a feather of their Pox/try rufcd 3 yer,like whelps ſer 
on by the bawling of others, they are as fierce againſt them , as it* 
their Families had been rxin'd by them: when,it may be, all that 
they chatge him with, is, that he hath werited more then others;or, 
out of duty, hath become the skreen fox keeping of the wulgar heats 
from {cotching of his Prixce or Patron, Indeed 'tis hard in changes 
by elcape the flying Paſquil, And 'tis ashard to avoid a > 

on | or 
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For the Hamonrs of mcn are variable ; and Diſpleaſure, as often ri- 


Innocence, he can muſter upin his whole Life, cannot promiſe him- 
ſelf 1o be ever out of the reach of this winged Dragon : Yer,there is 

no doubr, ture a prodent integrity is the readyeſt way to it, Yerime 

does bur rarely bear thoſe flreaks that are due to the back of Vice, | 
The Furies ſcl&cme laſh bur guilty ſouls, For the moſt part, they. 
are dunghils wkere theſe Scarabees doe toth breed and lighr. An 
infamcus life makes work for a galling pen, Yet, a Libeller ,is but 
the beadle of Fame ; orthe jron that brands him for his Yice , and 
Kogwery: 'and though he writes Trath,he hath but an Executioners 
office, and after the manis condemned , is but the Hang-mans hook 
to dragg him to the Gemonie, Libels arc uſually compoſed of the 
deepeſt, and the blaeſt gall ; beihg like fire pent , when they ger a 
vent,they break forth far more cagerly ; then being regiſfred by 
the pex and print, like ſtrokes in Oyl, they hardly ate waſh't off , 
with the greateſt and moſt painful rubbing you can uſe, Like the 
French Pnnaiſegt you letthcm live, they ſting z it you kill them, yer 
they ſtink, You may hcal the ſoar, bur not the os : And though 
perhaps there may be wi? in ſome of them ; yet,is that pur off with 
fo. much Spleen and Cowardize, that duly examin'd, they over-fha- 
dew all the ſhine that's in them. The wiſer Governments have ever 
been ſevere againſt them, Ulpian tels us of a Law, that makes the 
Perſon convi of libelting to be Inteſtabilis;, that is, he ſball neither 
be capableof making a Will himſelf , or of being witnefle of any 
made by others. And Tacites relates,that Libelling (by Auguſtus) was 
brought within the compaſs ofthe Law againſt T7eaſon.Cerrainly,'tis 
an ungenerovus thing,to pabliſbthar toallthat we dare not own to azy : 
"Tis an unnoble Cowardice,that ſtrikes a man in the dark,and like a Ser- | 
pent bites him by the heel, and then glides into his hole,for want of cou- | 
rageto abet his a&ions : Be ittruc,or falſe,no man gets reputation by 
compoling a Libel,Jor it tends to diſgrace,enkindles malice, uſhers in | 
revenge, and diſcloſcth ſpleen. The moſt generous, I obſerve, are 
the leaſt concerned at them, Why ſhould any man'keep himſelf 
awake, that he may hear theſe Nrght- Birds call. It is not for a wiſc 
man to be troabled ar that, which no body living will own. A Li- 
bel, is Filins Populi, that having no certain Father, ought not to in- 


ſes out of Fancy, as upon jſt caxſe, And thongh a man by all the | 


herir belief. As *tis hard, to find any man free from all that may 
merit reproef* ;, ſo, 'tis as cafie, in the beſt, ro find ſomething that we 
may Swag Yer, ſure I am, Chariry will rather abate the ſcore, 
then intlame the reckoning. He that Libels, tranſgreſſes againſt the 
common rule of Morality and Religien - he does not do,* as he would | 
be done by, We ought rather to bemone the wnforrunate, then un- | 
worthily to inſult againſt him, that is not now in a condition for his 
own vindication, *Tis a diſpoſition quite «xchriſtian, that we ſhow 
in ſuch bad at#:ons, being wholly contrary ro that intcrmutual _ 
| | an 
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| envewom a Name by Libels, that already is openly tarzted, is to add 


5 


| creatures, then to ſhew our limbs and parts as Nature hath beſtow'd 


| is Innocence Was his clothing ;, and for covering of his ſhame, he 
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croſſes, as if they were bleſſings to us. And 'tis all one, as if we 
were ſo prepoſterous, as to be dancing and frolick at Funerals, If 
men were heavenly, they would be enkindled with a warming fire 
of Love and Charity, to condole dyſaſters, or offences ; if but humane, 
yet Natwre,never meant to May a mind ſocruel,as to add weightto an 
over-charged beam, He that fals into a publick diſgrace,hath enough to 
bear of his own.,there will be no necd of anothers hand to load him, To 


ſtripes with an Iron rod, to him who before is breke, or fley'd with 


whipping : and is, ſure, in a mind well temper'd, look'd upon with 
z118 and abhorrency, 
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LIL 
Of Apparrel. 
T a2 we hear not of it-ill fn ſent Mar to ſeek for't : yer, 


ſince it is a covering for ſhame, there is ſomething of decency | 
in it, it being begot like good Laws out of evil and corrupted Man- 
ners ; and ſurely , rightly conſidered , we thereby do declare our 
guilt, and the lender efteem thar is to be ſer upon us. When we 
chuſe rather to appear in the ſpozls and excretions of other inferiour 


and furniſht them, Ir may, indecd, be thought a modeſty in Nature, 
to cover thoſe excrementive parts, which, left #ncover'd, perhaps 
might offer offence.In Birds,they are wholly conceal'd by their fethers, 
in Beaſts, by the tail they are produced with, *Tis generally ſup- 

{ed, it Adam had not faln, he had had no need of Garments : 


hen, indeed, had needed none, Bur, why Man (induced with ſo ma- 
ny Prerogatives , above all other Creatures ) ſhould be expoſed 
to more inconveniences then any that were elſe in the world ; ei- 


ther we muſt think him worſe provided for by his Maker, or elſe, 
| that Paradice ſhould have ever been in ſuch a Celeftial ſerenity , 
that there would have been no need of any thing to detend him 

ainſt che hard and ſharp , the hcat and cold, of the Air and 
changing Seaſon. It is not probable, when all Creatures elſe have 
cither Shels, or Scales, Hair, Wool, or Fur, or ſome kind or other 


of Natural Tegument to guard them againſt outward injaries , that 
Man alone without a fence ſhould be expoſed naked to all thoſe 
adventitious aſſaults thar arc incident, to gall and vex ſuch weakneſs. | 
As it is my belicf, that Man was created mortal before he ſinzeds 
{o, I could incline to believe, he might have come to Garments, 
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although he had net falz. Ir's true, it was after his fal,, but before | 
he was turn'd cut of Paradrce , that he made himſelf his Fig-leaf- | 
Circamplexion : which, being rough and fretting, was bur a kind of | 
gentler Curricembe, And whetter lighted on by accident, as next and | 
rcadieſt 3 or, taken for a preſent neceſſhty, not knowing better ;, or, | 
deſign'd {o out of choice, as a Hair-ſhirt to pennance him for, his folly | 
in efending , I ſhall not diſpute 3 Eur, ſurely, God himſelt ſaw, | 
Thar, ſo uncafie and unfitting , that cut of 'pitty to kis creature , he | 
put him into pelts, a gentler, caficr, more ſoft and plyable, more 
durable.more warm, and more defcnfive clothing then that his own 
new-wreichedneſs had lizhied on. Lucretims would have us think,it was 
after ſcme tratt of time, that he arrived at his clothing in skins : 
bur the Text 15 a rcſitmony againſt tym. Though it may be from 
Adams hiding kimſclf among the Trees of the Garden, he might be 
glimpſed to relate, as we find inthe Pecmof his 5, Epicurs. 
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Nec dum res igni ſcibant traftare , neque uti 
Pellibws, CF ſpelits corprs weſtire ferarum, 

Sed Nemora, atnue caves Montes, ſylvaſque colebant, 
Et fratices inter condebant ſqualida membra, 

| Verbera ventornunm vitare, imbreſque coatti, 


| When firſt men knew not how to work with Fire, 

Nor in Beaſls s&72s, or ſpoils themſclves t' attire ; . 

| For Woods and Groves, and hollow Rocks th' inquire | 
And forc'd 'mong leaves, their flurtiſh limbs they ftow, 

| T' avoid the razn, and raging winds that blow, 


Certain it is 3 Mans own invention,went but to the Fig-rree-leaves : | 
perhaps, his freſh-born #gnerance, could not on the ſodain find our | 
other. Or, having found ſo ſad an effec of tranſgrefling one Com- | 
mand , he durſt not preſently ruſh upon the violation of an other, þ 

His limit for dyet, was, to Fruits and Herbs, Not being commiſh- | 
on'd to feed on Fleſb, he could not come at the 5kin , nll his com- 
paſſionate Maker licens'd him to kill the carcaſe for the caſe alone, 
For, we do not fiad in the Text, that he had any commiſſion to ear | 
flefb, till after the world had been waſht with the Floyd, But, to wear 
Apparrel, we find it natural ; there being no Nation, or People, ſo 
deeply ſavage, but, that their verenda art leaſt , have been ſhaded 
by them, Nor can, in reaſon, the greateſt Critick, complain of Pro- 
widence , for ſending man maked into the world : For, feeing he | 
was Lord of all, and had wit to make uſe of all, there was no need 
;of inducing him clothed upon the Stage of the World , as other | 
creatures, who had no ab:l;ty ro help themſelves, beyond thoſe 
Veils that Primitive Natxre gave them. The Univerſe to Man, was | 
a largcr farniſh't ſhop ;, every fit material was his #uffe and 3riming, | 


produc'd 
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produc'd and laid before him for his Garment. He was only left to 
be his own poor Taylor, to make them up, and adreſs himſclf as he 
thought moſt convenicnt : And therefore, F aſhion, which is left at 
liberty z among wiſe en is not to be tax'd, unleſs it be incon- 
veniept, or ridiculow, Fvery mans palate may as well be confin'd; 
to one kind of Cookery, as his fancy pegg'd up to one kind of fa- 
ſhion, Ir is not only lawful for a man to vary , but even to pleaſe 
himſelf in that warzety, fince init ſelf one is as lawful as the other ; 
a little skirt is as legitimate as a great one 3 and comparatively, as 
colour, one is not worle then another, The Athenian Magiſtrate re- 
proved Crates, for wearing a fine linnen Garment, wks 9- fc 
himſelf, told him, he could ſhow him thar great Philoſopher Theo- 
phraftks clothed in the ſame 3 and, to prove it, carries him to the | 
Barbers, where Theophraſtus ſate to be trimm'd with the like cloth 

caſt about hini : Now (ſaycs he) you ſee how impertinently ſcrupu- 
lows you are z, for, were it ill in #1 ſelf, it were not in ſhops 10 be 
uſed. 4 ſokcr Scipio was ſtatued in the Captitol in an Exorique 
| abit : And Sylla being Emperour, confin'd not always to the Ro- 
man Gravity, We read, how God hirdſelf commanded his High- 
| Pricſts Garments, that they ſhould be glorious and beautiful, not 
| only rich in f»ffe, and curious in workmar ſhip , but oricnt in co- 
lours, and refulgent with Jewels. And whether by this, it were 
learned from the Jews, or, was naturally ſceded among the Hea- 
then , ſute it is, thcir Prieſts and Flamens were more reſplendent 
in thcir robes, then others of a larger cenſe : which may leſſon us 
| to this, Thar cven to Heaven it felf, good clothes are not diſplea- 
ſing. We find not fault with the Peaceck's ſhining train , though 
other Birds ke not ſo gay as he, As a Sadale and Trappings to a 
Horſe, is Apparrel to a Man ; though a badge of ſervitude, yer with- 
all an Ornament, And as a poor one diſgraces a well-ſhap'd Courſer, 
ſoa rich one is ſutable to the Beaſt that is ffately and handſome. 
Nevertheleſs, in Apparrel, «ſpecially, for conſtam uſe, the Pofitive 
is the beſt degree : Geed is berrer then the Beff, He is not right, thar 
þ in them eirÞcr poer, or gaudy ;, te one argues ſordidnefs, ſingu- 
\ {arity, or awvarice ; the other, pride and lewity : yer, asthe world 
is, a man loſes not by being rather «bove his rank, then «ndey it, 
It is as old as St. James, That a geld Ring and ſumptuous Apparrel, 
had more reſpe& then the man that was meanly arrayed. It we be 
to ſeta Jewel, we give it the beſt advantage we can think on ; and 
the richer "tis, the more cate we take to grace itinthe /xſtre, Though 
Vertue be a Diamond (o praious, that 'tis richeſt when plain ſet ; 
yer, we think not citker the cur, or the water, cari make it ſparkle 
roo much, Certainly, it is neceflarily convenient, that upon occa- 
ſion, we be ſometimes braver then ordi2191y at great Solemnities ; up- 
'on approach to Perſons of extraordinary Honour , upon cauſes of 
(common Rejozcings, and Feſtivities, Socrates himſelf, when be went 
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to a Feaſt, was content to be ſmugg'd up and «fſenc'd in his Pante- 
phles: And being demanded, how he cameto beſo fine , his anſwer 
was, Wt Palcher eam ad Pulchrum ;, That he might appear handſome 
to thoſe that were ſo. Though Foſeph were ſcnt for in haſte out of 
Priſon, ſoas the Text ſayes, he was forced to run; yer he ſhav'd 
himſelf, and changed his rayment before he would appear before 
Pharaoh, It is an incongruity to mingle Raggs and Silk, Though 
all be Pearls;we match not round and orient,with thoſe that are diſce- 
lour'd and aneven, A man ought in his clothes , to conform ſome- 
thing to thoſe that he converſes with : to the cuſtom of the 
Nation , and the faſhion that is decent and general, to the 
occaſion , and his own condition : For, that is beſt, that beſi 
ſuites with ones Calling, and that rank he lives in. And ſce- 
ing all men are not Oedipuſſes to read the ridd!e of another 'mans 
inſide 3 and moſt men judge by Apparencices ; It behoves a man 
to belay for agood eſteem even from his cloaths and outſide, We 
oueſſe the goodneſle of rhe paſture by the mantle that we ſee it 
wears, The bellique Cſar,as Swetonims tellsus, was noted for fin- 
ularity in his Apparrel, and did not content himſelf without adding 
arching to his Senators - Robe, Itrhere were not a Deco-| 
rum and a Latitude according to mens ranks, and qualities , what 
uſe would beof ſilk and ſofter Rayarent? In vain had Tyrias ſeas 
their greedy pwrples bred, The Aſſyrian worm ſhould waſt her ſelf 
invain, The coſtly furre, the finer flax, would all let go their va- 
[lues, and inſtead of benefit become a Barthentothe full-Ror'd World. 
Arralique Garments have their proper uſe. The Pontique Bever and 
' Calabrian wool, the brighter Ermine and the darker Sables,find juſt- pr 
ly wearers whom they well become, Yetin Apparrel,a manly care- i | 
leſnefſe is beyond a feminine Art ; Too great a tricking tells the 7 
World we dwell too much on owtfides. There are three good u- 7 
ſes we may lawfully make of 4pparrel, to hide ſhawe, to preſerve| TY 
from cold, and to adorn the body ; the worſt raſke we can pur itto, "Ir 
is to exgender Pride ; when we think the Logg is pretious , becauſe 
'the bark is Aromatique and perfum'd. n Demonax ſaw the 
| Fool in fine ”"=— and by reaſon thereof. to wear #5 wellas it an 
outward inſelence , he hearks him in the Ear with this ; That finc- [ 
wrought woo! that you ( Sir. ) are ſo proud of , was worn by a 
| Beaſt,before 'twas worn by you : And yet that Beaft doth ſtill a beaſt 
' continue, I do not-ſce in the general but that the man becomesthe 
| Apparrel rather then the Apparrel the manzfor ſome are ofſo home- 
lya garb, that nocloathing can hide them from the Foolor Claws. 
| While others givea grace-toany thing is caſt upon them. And 
that may ſettle us.in this Reſolution, that comly Apparrel is better far 
theneither coſtly , or conceited, He that isphanteft:q#t in his clothes 
hangs them on as a Sign to tell the World chat a Puppet dwels with- 
in, n Caligula's pride and folly rendred him ſo ridicalows , mas 
| ls. "9 - e | 
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he would cry up himſclfto be ſometimes Fupirer , ſometimes Fun 
[orice Diana , often Yenws ; and ſo change his Habit , ſutable 
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to thoſe various ſbapes the fabling Poets had beſtowed upon thoſe 
foppiſh Deities, Diop bath this Note upon him, 2uidvs potius quam 
homo wideri cupiens. He had rather ſeem any thing 'then what he| 
was or ſhould be, A man: He that will be ſingular in his Apparel 
| had need have ſomething ſuperlative to ballance that affeRation.As; 
| Elias, Fohn the Baptiſt, and Dion Pruſius who had been a ſtrange 
fight appearing mantled in a Lyons skinne, if his parts had not ad- 
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| vanced him to the Charioz of the Emperour Trajan, Commonly chaz| 
| is moſt comly that moſt like of, and 15 liked by ones ſelf : A man: 
| may have Liberty to pleaſe his Fancy in his Habit, fo it does not dil- | 
| parage his Fndgment. | 
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ELIE | 
The good uſe of an Enemie. | 
| 


H E skilful Phyſitian, our of noyſome plants and Poggonons 
beaſts, can ſometimes gather and confe&t his cure for foul di- 
ſeaſes. As bryars and thorns, rhoughthey be pungent and untrac-| 
table : yet in a fencethey hold the Beaſt from wandring into wi- 
der danger : ſo though an Enemy be no way grateful ro the com- 
mon ſenſe of Humanity , yetſurely by the prudent he may be made 
a Mithridate, nd as a_guard upon our Aions,to keepthem thar | 
| they ſtray not beyonal Diſcretion and Convenience, It was the opi- 
| nion of Diogenes , Thar our life hath need of cither fairhtul friends 
or ſharp and ſevere Enemies ; And many times our Enemres do us. 
more good then thoſe that we eſteem for friends. -For whercas a 
Friend will often paſſe over ordinary. failings and out of Reſpect ,' 
Connivence, Relation,or ſelf-intereſt , ſpeak only what ſhall be , ei-| 
ther grateful or not diſpleaſing. An Enemy will catch at every Er- 
| ror , and ſets himſelf as a ſpye upon all our A#iens, whereby as 
| by a Tyrant-governour we are kept impaled within the bounds of 
Vertue and Prudence, beyond whoſe limits if we dare to wander, 
| [by him we preſently are whips into the circle of diſcretion. Like 
the Serjeant ofa band'in Armies, if webe out of rank; he, , checks 
us again into the place and file appointed us. Toa foolhe is the 
Bellows of paſſion, 'bur to a Wiſe man he may be made a School-. 
maifter of Yertue, The greateſt glory Rome did e're arrive at, in. 
| part did from her potent Ezemies riſe, They taught her all the arts: 
of Warre ahd Government, till ſhe mounted toa Fame whoſe ſplen-! 
dor was ſo bright that like the Suxne it _deaded all the leſſer fires; 
{before or ſince inthe World, Wasſhe nor beholding to her Ene- 


mies. 
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mics forall her 350 {everall Triumphs and in them for her Conque- 
rors impalmed Purples, and their lawrel'd Temples in their Tarricu- 
lar Chariots, And certainly as her glory was the higheſt, ſo thoſe 
Triumphs. were the higheſt pieces of magnificence and ſplendor that 
the Sun E'regaz'd on, For therein were the Arms, the Wealth, the! 
Garments, Gems, and pretious Utenſils of all the ſeveral Nations of the' 
Earth ; and, in Efhgie, Towers, Cities, Forts, and Battails as they 
won them. All raritzes of creatures extant through the world, Whole 
droves of Oxem tor the Altar dreſs'd with guilded Horns, and flowry' 
Garlands crown'd, with their Miniſters in ſhining S:{ks, with golden! 
Veſſels tor rheir ule in Sacrifice 3 Muſick, Perfumes, Feaſts, and the 
{umm'd up Excellexcies of all that could be thought on 3 and (after 
all theſe ſtately fights, and the roab'd Sexate coming out to meet | 
them) Kings, Princes, Dukes, their Wives , their Kindred, Children, 
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| mies, they conquer'd their own Yertwes too : For, no ſooner were 
they freed from thoſe, bur the cafe and ruſt of Peace did Canker 


| ly. So, that as Appins Claudus obſerved of Rome, and we may 


and Allyes, the captiv'd Souldier, and the tam'd Commander , with 
hands behind them bound , ſadly and flowly moving to uſher the 
approach of the Fi&or's leiſurely proceeding Chariot, Certainly, the 
higheſt Yertzes, the greateſt Fortitude, the Dominion and Wealth of| 
the world thcy gor by having Enemies, And art laſt; with their Zxe-| 


all their brightneſ\, : Metellus profeſſed he knew not, whether - his 
Vittory did Rome mote harm, or good, And when one was ap- 
plauding the happineſs and ſecurity of Rome , having awed Greece, 
and ſubdued the Carthaginians z the wile Scipio conceived her moſt: 
in danger, While ſhe had none to fear , and keep up in her the! 
growth of Fortitude, "and ow +" A man with an Ezemy, is like! 
a City beſieged : While Hannibal is at the gate, it is not for him to: 
be careleſs and licentions, For, Enemies like Ravens , though they! 
{ſmell not the ſound ; yet, they can ſent corrupted manners preſent-| 
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ndir confirmed in our Neighbours of the lower Germany , their 


Enemies have added to their Fame and Induſtry, From them we' 
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often find more 1rath then ſhines among familiars they boldly ſpeak 
their undiſguis'd pinion 3 rhey prevent our _— into Yice and | 
Error ; and if any a& miſ-beſeeming Fertue , ſhall but unawares' 
eſcape us, they will be ſure to ſingle ir out of the Coppice wherein 
; *twas lodged, into the open Platn, by every ninder Wood-man to be! 
| beſet and ſhot at, So, that if a man by his Friends cannot know, 
' wherein he offends ; his Enemies in that will put on Friendſbip's of- 
' fice, and ſhew him where he fails. And, ſo I know the 1hing, what 
marrer isit, wherhcr it be blows. me in a petty whirl-wind, or whiſ-! 
per'd'in a calmey air ?- By cither, if Tpleaſe, 1 may take occaſign; 
to mend... The Air, we fce, is cleanſed as oft by ruffling Winds: as 


; by the gentle and more gratctul rayes of the warming S#z, Nor does 


-an Enemy only hinder the growth and progreſs of our Fices : -Butr 
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he enkindles, exerciſes, and exalts our Yertues, Our Patience is im- 
proved by bearing calmly the 1»dignities he ſtrives to loadus with, 
Our Charity enflamed by doing good for ill , by raking the better 
| handle of his ations, by pardoning and forgiving the injuries he 
does us. Our Prudence 1 increaſed by wiſely managing our ſelves} 
in our demeanors , leſt weakly ordered, we give him opportunity to 
wound us, Our Fortitude is ſtrengthened by a ſtout repelling of ſcorns, 
and an wndaunted courage ſhow'd in all our a&ions, Our Induſtry 
is ripencd and habituated by watching all his 0x-ſers,and his Mines ; 
and by beſt contriving how we may acquir us in all our conteſt ari- 
| ons, And, queſtionlets, ſometimes we ought to be thankful for an 
Enemy, He gives us occalion to ſhow the world our Parts, and Pi- 
| ety, whichelſe perhaps in our dark Graves would fleep and moulder 
' with us quite unknown : or, could not otherwiſe well be ſeen with- 
out the vanity of a light and an oftentous mind, M4iltiades had 
miſs'd his Trophie, it he had miſs'd an Ememy in the Aarathonian 
Fields, Horatizs Cocles, and Mutins a Ko never gain'd ſuch 
fame, by cither of them ſurmounting the oppoſition of an Element, | 
the laſt of Fire, and the firſt of Water, if they had not both been pur ' 
to it by the Etrurian Porſeuna, And though the laſt line alone of 
Martial's Epigram might prove this, yet, becauſe he hath ſo elegant- 
ly, in little, limb'd the Story of the latter, I have preſum'd to give 
you the whole. 
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Dum peteret Regem, decepta Satellite dextra | 
Injecit ſacris ſe peritura focks, 

Sed tam [eva pins miracula non tulit Hoſts; 
Et raptum flamms juſfit abire virum, 

Urere quam potuit contempto Matias igne, 
Hanc ſpettare manum Porſena non potuir, 

Major decepte fama eſt & gloria dexire, 

| $i non erraſſet, fectrar ille min. 
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| When his right hand miſtook the King (his Prize) 
Inrag'd to th' fire he gav't for Sacrifice, 
Bur the ſoft K:»g amaz'd ar ſuch fell fighrs, 
Snatches it thence, and ſo the Man acquites,'” 
That hand which (ſcorning flames) ſtout Mutizs bury'd, 
Porſenna durſt not ſee,but from ir twrn'd, 
| Meote became his glorious Fames exceſ# ; 
ichourt m1ſtaking, he had ated leff. 


And, after all this, we may be deceived by our friends , and we 
may deceive our ſelves. Bur, an Enemy cannot be unfarthful , or | 
deceive us ; becauſe we know himfo well, that we do not come to 
| trsft him, bur keep him out ar a diſtance,and clearly our of the capa- 
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city of cozening z {o, that though a friend may pleaſe more , yer, 

an Enemy may profit as much. The conſideration whereot may very 
well facilitate unto us thoſe ſeeming hard Commandements of our 
Saviour and Chriſtianity 3 To forgive our Enemies, topray for them 
thar perſecute us, to do good to them that burr us, and even to love 
our Entmics : For albeit, they love not us; yet, fince they 
are occaſion of ſo much berefit to us, as to promote our Yerrues, 
and repreſs our Errors ; if we can be but wiſe for our ſclves, we 
ſhall find ir but an 4# of Reaſon and exafteſt Juſtice, to afford 
them our Afﬀettions ; not only as they are our Brethren, and pieces, 
of the ſame 1magery with our ſelves, but even out of the Rules of 
Civilities, and Nature, If, but by accident , though unwillingly, a 
man do us a curteſie, yet we uſe, and it becomes us to be thenlfal, 
becauſe , without him we had not been ſo happy z every Inftra- 
ment that brings us good, we are beholding to. And certainly, as 
we ought to be 1hankful to God for our affic#4ons that are ſent by 
him to amend us, ſo our Enemies are to be reckon'd in the num- 
ber of thoſe by which we may, be refined, if we will. As the 
hardeſt ftoxe is propcreſt for a Baſis 3 ſo, there is not a better Pe- 
deſtal to raiſe a Trophy of our Yertxes upon, then an outward Ene- 
2y, if we can bur keep our ſclyes from inward Enemies, our vices, 
our weakneſſes, and our own diſarayments, 
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F LIV. 
| of Gifts, and their power, 


Here Love and Gratitnde grow in the heart, it will not on- | 
y y ly bloſſom in the tongue, bur alſo fruttifie in the hand by 
aftion and expreſſion. And indeed, to expe&t or receive favours, 
| and not to think of requital, is, like the Beaft, to take bread from 
the hand, and then gallop away for . fear of being made to. 
do ſervice, Certainly, there is a greater force in Sifir, then uſu- 
[ay men think of 3 they conquer barh the wiſe and fooliſh, With! 
| gifis both Gods and Men are taken, and prevail d with, From, | 
| Hell to Heaven, the order is in all to offer : With a ſop even Cer- | 
bers is quieted. And, in regard his gifts becalm'd ſo much their 
* minds, *twas ſaid of thilip, that his Geld, and not his Tron , all 
| Grecia had ſubdued. And when the Gods were cither begg'dto, for 
' beſtowing favours, or ſought to for their Angers being appeas d, 
the 4ltars ſmoak'd with Offerings, as being belicv'd rhe way the] | 
ſooncr to incline them to Beneficence. He that hath Mujineſs and; | 
ſpares his hand in preſenting, angles without a bait z, a wo 


renders him that he would have his Friend, his Enemy, A kindneſs 
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wyrewarded, turns into neglect, as if we lighted both the man and 
the matter. 'Tis true, in Adminiſtrations of Tuſtice, where men like 
Gods ought vncorruptedly ro adorn their high Tribunals, Where the 
Publique is concern'd, and men, beſides Conſcience, are bound up 
by the ſolemneſs of 0aths, Ir is a Sin to accept 3 and, doubtleſs, no 
Vere for-any at all to offer : As'tis the modeſt Virgins, fo 'tis the 
Magiftrate's part, when rempred, to refuſe : And, as 'tis fallly ſaid, 
ris the mans part to offer , ſo queſtionle(s, he cannot be free from 
| corrwption , that would lay any thing that ſhould look like a lure be- 
' fore the eyes of Juſtice. "Tis like ſome Dallslahs waxton eye ; though 
-it makes no bargain, yet it rempts. A gift thus offer'd, isno other 
: then an illegitimate philrre , endeavouring to adulterate Afﬀetion 
: from that Bride to whom they ſtand alrcady betrothed 3 and, though 
; we. contratt not, is not Þctter in the aim then a bribe. In which, I 
ſee not, why the offerer ſhould not be as highly purzſhable as the 
receiver, | do not think,the Devil was better then Eve. The Author | 
, of the miſchief is more criminal, then he that weakly is ſeduc'd to. 
| follow him: who layes a ſnare to take me, though I ſcape it, is | 
not wholly 1nnocent, What can be ſaid in excuſe, is chiefly this, The , 
| Clyent is not ſworn , not to offer ;. but rhe Fudge is bound, nor to | 
take. ' Certainly, who ever offers it out of ſiniſter ends ro himſelf, 
with bur the leaſt thought of perwverting Fuſtice , and, who ever 
takes it out of the defire of gain, intending thereby to be partial, 
come borh within the guilt of bribery, which as Fob tells us, will be- 
| get a fire that ſhall conſume their Tabernacle, And 'tis from the | 
| greatneſs of the influence that Gifts have upon men, that the Laws | 
have been ſo ſevere againſt them. Indeed , it is not fit a corrupt | 
man,thould ever come to know the power that gifts carry Over minds : 
They gently bow them from their own intention from the grounds 
of right and juſtice. They bring a ſtranger into :ffinity , an Enem 
into a Friend, They are charms upon the diſpeſition ; and, like the 
blandiſhments of the ſtrange women, they kiſs men into kindneſs they 
intended not. Beſides the b{;nding of the eyes of the wiſe, Solomon tells 
us, A Gift is a beloved Fewel, a Stone of Grace, (as the Original hath 
| it) and it proſpers whither ſoever it turns, It bl/unts the keen edg'd 
Sword, 'and breaks the krazen Wall. A mans gift makes room for him, 
it throws open dores, puts out the Watch-mans light , azd brings 
him to the Great mans preſence, Prov.17,8.&18,16, "Tis the Abſclom 
of 1ſraels that ſteals away the hear: from Juſtice, that is and ſhould be 
King, And bate them but this Felony, and doubtleſs , then a wiſe 
man will not be wanting in them, Before favors received , they 
ſeem toſpeak affection and regard ; afterwards, gratitzde and acknow- 
ledgement, It is not good to be conſtant in grfrs ar ſer and fixed 
times 3 for Cuſtoms, as in in others things , ſo in this , does uſually 
| run into Law, Expectation will diminith the value of a Free-will-offer- 
| \'ng,and it will quickly become as an obliged Sacrifice; and,if we omit, 
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we diſpleaſc. This was ſeen in New-years-Grfts, which being at 
firſt only auſpicious and honorary , grew to that paſs in the time 
of Angrſt us, that every man brought them to the Capitol, and there | 
lcft thum, though Auguſlus was not thcre ; And Caligula by an E- 
dit ordered them then to be brought him, *Tis beſt when we give, 
to do it{o, as it may tec (urc to ſhow eitker love, reſpe&, or thank- 
( fulnels. And great Preſents are not ſo much to be commended, as 
thoſethat rake the fancy, That ſquare with a prefent occaſion,and may 
\ be of often uſe in thc Eye, whereby we may be retain'd in remem- 
brance, The Bottle of fonl water which Peribarzanes had from the 
Countrey-fcllow, was {o grateful to Artaxerxes,wheri he was thirſty, 
that he proteſted he never drank of a pleaſanter Wine in his like 
timc ; and the Peaſant it was had from, he would not ſuffer to de- 
part, till he had lifred him from his Powerty , to be a perſon of 
Wealth, A Noble heart wears fetters when he is beholding, and 
ſomctimecs rather then be overcome, will wane himſelf to lel(s in his 
Eſtate; as chuſing rather to be leſs, therlagging to requite a benefir. 
Among the Romans, Donations of Eſtates between marryed couples 
were fo: bidden, unleſs ro purchaſe Honour with : perhaps, becauſe 
they would have Love ſo-pure and natural berween them, as that 
nothing of Art ſhould intervene : That Love might have no other 
round bur Love and genuine-liking.. Otherwiſe, between remoter 
Relations, they held them as the Cement of affeCtion and friendſhip, 
| And they had their Cuſtomary Seaſons for ſuch Intermutual expteſ- 
(ſions of regard by Preſents, 'as on the firſt of December at their $4- 
turnalian Feaſts; on the firſt of Fanwary for their New-years-gifts ; 
'on their Birth-days, and on the Calends of March , in memory of the 
(ſcrvice done by the Sabize women , the green Umbrella and fat Am. 
ber were to women ſent. And, in all times, ſuch Gifts.as were meer- 
ly our of affeion and benigniry , that were aimable and honorary, 
were never arall forbidden : for, having no ends bur theſe, they were| 
reprchcndable, if not done z but, muchcommended,if they were per- 
formed. Mendicarory or fiſhing Gifts thar like lines are. caſt into the 
water, baited with a ſmall Frye, in hope to carch a, Fiſh of greater 
owth, the gencrous have ever diſdained, *Tis but a begging, out of 
the compaſs of the Statute 3 which, though.it be more fate , I ſcarſe' 
hold ſo inzenuous, as a right down craving of Alms, A man may 
'zrve for Love, for Merit, for Gratitude, for Honour , to engage 4a 
Jawful favour, or prevent a menacing ſtorm : but never to betray, to 
'entice to injuſtice, or to make a gain, by begging witha little, great- 
er. For, though the prerence be Love and Honewr,the aim is 1nrereſt 
and Lyucre. And if it be a'Bribe , ir never hath a prevalency, but, 
when two Knaves meet, and agree to coſen a third , that both of 
chem have cauſe to think honeſterthan themſelves. | 
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Of the inconvenience of neglefting Prayer. | 

| 

Is Converſation chiefly that begets both Faith aud Love af: 

' fetion cannot but cover to have the obje&# that it loves be] 
neer. Hethat never comes at me,allows me not much of his kind- 
neſſe : If my friend withdraws himſelf from my Company , I may 

juſtly ſuſpe&R I am waining in his wonted eſteem, For, «bſence is a; 
wind that by degrees blows off thoſe fruits that grow upon the Tree 

of Friendſh;p, It diſrobes her of all thoſe pleaſing Ornaments ) 
| Contentments that are by Familiarity and Converſation enjoyed. 

{And as it farcth between two that have been antzently Familiar, yer 
| 


dwelling aſunder,the :nferioxr out of a carel:fſe neg ied omits or minds 
not his ufuall d»t5 of viſirariow 3 and this fo long,that arthe laſt he 
forbears to goat all: So,their Zoves that by frequent interconrſes| 
{were heatful and alive between them, by diſcontinuance only, drop, 
into decay and ſhrink away to nothing, There necdeth nothing more! 
| but a lingring deſiſtence to diveſt him of all thoſe ſolaces and com-. 
forts that uſually enrichthe. nobleand contentful Region of Friend- 
| ld By lying ſtill he 1azes our his intereſt, and diſ-arayes him- 
{elf into an unacquainted ſtrevger. That,at laſt, if he would return, 
ſhame and the ſenſe of his neg/e&?, forbids or hinders his reverting 
| to his former intimacy, As water ſet abroad,it airs away to nothing 
by only ſtanding ſtill, 
} And'tisnorotherwiſe between the Soul and God: Not to pray, 
ynotto meditate, notro have him in our #houghts,diſ-wonteth us, and 
eſtranges him,” And when in ſoddain plunges we more particular- | 
iy ſhall come to-2eed him,our ſhame does then enervate our weak | 
Faith, and'with deſpair docs ſend our burning blaſbes down into 
r Bofome. Wirth what confidence can we runne to him in zced, 
whom in our plenty we havequite neg/z#ed ? How can we beg as | 
Fierds,as Children,as beloved, when we have made our ſelves as 
ranger Renegadves? *Tis a moſt unhappy ſtate ro be at a diPtance 
God; Manneeds no greater Infelicity. then tobe left by him 
ro himſelf, A'breacb once made by Negligence , like that by wa- 
rer/worn, though ir be byſo ſoft an Elemenr,yet by time ir breaks 
Titfelf into'a'Sen. Though Fraxce and Britazn ſuppoſedly once were 
one, yer weſecthe 1ra8s of Age have made them ſeveral Regions, 
Tis farre from/prudent policy to admit: of Interpoſures. If we would 
be prevalent ahdeftcemable,we ought with. all our care to preſerye 
that intereſt, which never can, but by cur: own negle&, be loft, | 
Though Princes be juſt, yet they are not familiar with ſubjeRts ar 
t diſtance. They are Privadocs that have daily recourſeto AF, 
eh ar | 
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that have power by their necrnefſe to help themſelves and others, 
Thoſe Birds we breed up tame, that follow us withtheir ſpreading 
wings, that often chirp their pretty confidences to us, that pearch 
upon our ſhoulders, and ne#le in our warmer Boſomes, To theſe 
\ we daily do diſtribute food , and with our render care provide them 
ſtill proteRion. But thoſe that wildly fly about and ſhunne us, we 


{med tolabour with my hands. Of the Date-tree leaves at tymes of 


never are /ol:citows to care for, The advice was divine in the e 


a more peculiar need of their aſſiſtance, we might with greater con- 
fiderce approach them ar their Alt#rs, He that world keep hisfriend 


And ſurely,is from hence the 4po#le bids us pray, wahour enzer miſe 
[/ion, for it keeps us mindful of our Own 17herenr duty, and God1s 
always put in mind of us; and,to incourage our Addreſſes ,. bleſ. 
fes us. When a man negles his praying and his praiſing of- his 
Maker,it makes a Chaſm betwixt him and his own felicity. If he 
does \ce God ar all,”tis but as Dives after death ſaw LaFaras, a great 


[quired that we ſhould be always tedder'd to a formal ſolemn praying; 
yetby our mental meditations and out ejaculatory emiffions of the 
heart and mind, we may gofar to the. com ory? the Apoſtles 
;counſe), Thete is in the lives of the Fathers a (tory of one Abbot Ln: 
£1, that being viſited by ſome yourgg Probationers, he demanded: 
'of them, if they did not imploy themſelves in the practice of ſome: 
[manual Labour. They told him, No, they ſpent their time accor- 
[ding to the. precept perpetually in praying, He asked- themj 
then, If they did not Eat and ſleep. They ſaid, both theſe 
\they did. Then ſays the Father, Whoprays for you the while ? 
'Bur they not knowing what well to reply to this, he thus retur- 
nethtothem : Welll{ays he)I perceive you'do not do, as you ſay : 
But I cantell you how you may pray continually. I am not aſha- 


Iciſure 1 make up little lines, or perhaps ſome other matters. And 
while I work , I ſend forth ſtill between, ſome ſhort petitions to! 


way accompliſh's Xenophon, Thar we thould in Proſperity be ſure 
frequently ro worſhip and adore the Gras 4 that whenſoever we had | 


muſt make him often wiſirs , and ever and anon have ſomething in| 
a rcadineſſe to exerciſe his ſtock of love, and keep affe#1on flaming. 


way off, with alarge gulp fix't between, ' And though: it is nor-re- | 


1 


my gr-ciow God. When I have ſome little quantity of finiſht work 
I ſell it perhaps for ten pence or a ſhilligg, about a third thercof 1) 
give away tothe poor : thereſt I ſpend my ſclf.So that when I cat 
or {leep,theſe poor men praying for me, they perform my part, and 
ſo I pray perpetually. Certainly the breathirig and effuſions of a de- 


;0u8 Sort turn prayer intoa chain, thar linking ſtill together tyes us 
[faſt to God: But intermiſſionbreaks ir , and when we arc ſo looſe, 
iwith every rub we cafily are overthrown,” And doubtlefſe we ſhall 


| find it far leſſe difficult ro preſerve a Friend once made,than *cis to re-! 
Cover him when once he ſhall be loſt. 
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| LVL. 
| Of Envy. | 
is | 
| 'FTF"ISa vice would poſe a man to tell, what it ſhould be liked 
| for. Orher wices we afſume, for that we falſcly ſuppoſe they 
bring us either Pleaſwre, Profit, or Honour. Bur, out of Envy, who 15 
| ir can finde any of theſe > In ſeadof pleaſure, we vex and gall our 


| ſelves. Like cankerd Brafle it only cars it ſelf z nay, diſcolours 
and renders it »eyſome. When ſome told Ags, That thoſe of his 
neighbours family did envy him 3 Why then, ſaycs hc, they have a 

| double wexation : One, with their own evil; the other, ar my pro- 
| ſperity. Like a Corroding Plaiſter, itlies gnawing ar the heart ; and, 
indeed, is fonnded in grief 3 Thatbeing the obje#F of ir, citherin him-! 
ſelf, or br wag: 520k, all the conditions that are, Either he grieves | 
in himſelf, when an orher is happy 3 or clſe, if ever he does rejoyce, 
ris certainly becauſe another docs ſuffer. So calamity ſcems the center | 
that he points umo. As a Deſert-beaſt, the dayes brightneſs drives | 
- him to the dulncſs of a melancholly Cave, while darkneſs only pre-} 
ſents him with the prey that pleaſes him : As a Negro born of| 

white Parents.  *Tis a ſordid ſadneſs, begot ar another mans joy. And | 
becauſe ht hath no #nfeliciry of his own, as is brought, and is con- | 
comitaneous with moſt of other vices, the envious man creates his 
own difterbence, from the proſperous ſucceſſes of others, Socrates 
call'd it, the ſaw of the ſou!, rhat pricks and cuts the wital blogd,'! 
and tears the fleſh bur into larger atoms. Bion, ſecing a ſpiteful' 
fellow look ſad, was not able to ſay, whether ſome dyſaſter had be- 
fallen himſelf, or ſome good luck ſome other, He is a man of a 
ſtrange conſtitu4ion, whole ſickneſs is bred of an others health ; and,! 
ſeems never in health, but when ſome other is fick ; as if nature! 
had fram'd him an Antipathite to Vertue: And fo indeed ris: 


| eval , that he does become ar length his own ſad ſcourge and' 
eadle, | 


Jaſtius Invidia nihil eſt, que protinus ipſum | 
Authorem roait Excrutiatq; ſuum, | 


No vzcelo juſt as envy, thar alone | 

l | Dorh gal and wex the mind that doth irown. | 
| Profit cannever by this be acquired : for, he is an enemy to him 
| that is able to belp him 3 and, him that is miſcrablc and cannor, | 
he delights in, The Swine is pleaſed with wallowing in his nure 47 

the Dog, by cumbling in his loathſome carrion ; bur enpy is not | 
SIE: 1 6 MY : pleaſure, \ 
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pleaſure, but the maceration of rhe body, It fowrs the connrenance, 
gives the lips a trembling ;, the eyes an uncelcſtial and declining look, 
[and all the face a meager waſting palexeſs, *Tis the green ſickneſs | 
of the ſon! , that fceding upon coals and puling rubbiſh, impallids 
all the body to an Heetique leanneſs, There is no pleaſantneſs in his | 
converſations that ſhould invite us to affect his company : Nor is | 
his honeſty ſuch, as to make us covetous of fo crabbed a Compani- | 
on, whereby we ſhould be drawn to confer favorr, or beſtow re- | 
wards : Flattery is often recompenſed with bounty ; 1njuſtice finds 
a bribe 3 Preatgality obligerh many 3 Awvarice accumulates all : bur | 
who did ever give to one for being Envious ? or what is it but ow7- 
ward hate, or inward torment that the envious gets? 

Honour by it, |'me ſure, can nere be compals'd, For tis ſo per- 
pctually found in weak mindes, that it ſtamps the Fool upon the 
Maſter for troubling himlſclt, notonly with things wichout him, and 
that concern not his own well or z{{ Being ; but that he reſolves to be 
w1iſerable, as long as he ſecs another man to be happy. *Twas a hand- 
| forme will of Sexeca, That the eyes of the envious might behold all | 
the {clicities of every ſeveral Citizen : for their own wexations 
would riſc and ſwell, according to the floud of joyes that appeared 
in other perſons. It proclaims us further ro be low and inferiour to 
others,for we never exvy himthat is beneath us $(o that it cheats our 
own intention, Him, whom we would blaſt with the dark vapour 
of diſerace and obloquy, by our eavying of him, we point him out fot 
| excelent, and itick a ray of glory upon his deſerving fotehead, that 
{all rhe world may note him. {rt raints the bloud, and does infe& 
the ipirits. And it it be true, that Philoſophy would inform us of, 
it turns a man a Witch, and leaves him not, till ic leads him into | 
the very condition of Devils , tobe detruded Heaven for his meer- 
'ly pride and malice, The aſpet# of his cye alone, does ſometimes 
| become not only vulnerary, but mortal. They 'prove a faſcination 
|by the cyc, when the ſpirits are corrupted z from the experience 
'of a Looking-glaſſe, that at certain feaſons, by ſome bodies gazed 
on, becomes [ported and ſtained ftromrbcir only innition ; for they | 
ſay, Ccrtain ſpirits virulented from rhe inward humor, darted on 
the object, convey a Venom where they point and fix : and thoſe 
'novſome vapours centred on the eye, which is much more impreth- 
ble rþ.cn th.< hardned glafſe,they are taken by the cye of the aſpeRed, 
| and :hrouzh it ſtrike the vcry heart and intrails, Nor is it to be 
| wonercdir, ſince we daily find, in way of love, the eje can with an | 
 am,orous glance bowitch the heart, and fire the ſpirus till rhey burn 
cur boſome. If one way the eye can at a diſtance charm,then why | 
not by another > Invenom'd ſpirits throw their flames about 3 and 
| doubrlcſs, wound the unprepar'd they light on. Excited poylon , 
| riſes into ſpreading and diſperſed infection, The air becomes 1n- 

| fected by the noylome breath, and he that comes within the w 
Rr 2 on et | 
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on't, dies. The very Shepherd could conceive that pointed malite 
wrought upon his flock. 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat Agnos ? 


Some ſpircful eye ſure has my Lambs bewitchr. 


Y 
It may betis from hence, as well as from the implacability of the | 
vice, that Solomon telsus, Anger ts cruel, and Wrath is raging , but 
who can ſtand before Envy ? Yea, hencetis, not unlikely, that twice | 
the Apoſtle joyns it with Marther, Rom. 1. 29. & Gal. 5, 21. as| 
if he that converſed with the envious, went in danger of his life ; | 
as indeed he does , being ſubje& to all the diſadvantages that un- | 
fortunate man can live under : whatſoever he docs well, is preſent- 
ly detraed from , till: it be leſſened and ſynalepha'd into wo- 
thing. 
t a Feaſt in Spain, the meritorious Diſcovery of America b 

| | Columbus was diſcourſed on 3 the honeſter ſort did highly praiſe 

the _ e 3 but, ſome haughty Spaniards, envioxs at fo great 
a glory, flightingly ſaid, The thing was no ſuch wonder, fince a 
plain Navigation could not well avoid it 3 and doubtleſs there were 
rthany Spaniards that could have diſcovered thoſe, and other un- 
known Lands, without the help or aſſiſtance of an 74alian. Colum- 
bys was by, and ſilently heard the paſſage, whereupon he leaves 
the Room, and immediately returns with an Egg 1n his hand, and | 
to this effe& beſpeaks them 3 Gentlemen, Which of you can make | 
this Egg ſtand upright upon one end ; they try'd , and could not , 
ſo concluded it was not to be done : But, Columbss ſhaking it, | 
and giving it-a gentle crack, ſtraight way ſer it up in their fight : | 
At this they jeer'd as a thing ſo trivial, that it was no Maſtery, bur : 
this way it might be done by any body : Yet, replyes Columbus, | 
{ none of you could do it till firſt I ſhow'd you the way. And ſuch. 
| was my Diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies; till I had made it, none 
- of you could do it: and now I have don't, you boaſt how 
eaſily you could finde outthar, which I have found out for you. 

Of all the ſpies that are, Exvy is the moſt obſervant and proing. 
When the ox roo to Frederick were relating what moſt would 
\harpen the fight, and ſome were for Fennel, and ſome for Glaſles, 
and others for other matters 3 the Noble Adins did aflure them, 
there was nothing that would do it like Envy, Whatſoever a man 
does it, by it is magnified, and multiptiyed ; his failings all are 
watcht, drawn out, and blaz'd rothe World, and under the pre- 
rence of good, he oft is led to the extremeſt iſfue of evill@, Like 
Oyl that's powr'd upon the roots of Trees , which ſoftens it , | 
deſtroyes, and withcrs all the branches. And being once carched, 
with ſcorp he is inſulted on. For , Ex<y isfo unnoble a Devill 
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that it ever tyrannizeth moſt upon a flip or low proſtration,at which 
time gallant minds do moſt diſdain to triumph, 

The Enwviow is more unhappy thenthe Serpent : for though he 
hath poiſon within him, andcan caſt it upon orhers 3 yet to his pro- 
per boſome 'tis- not burdenſome, as is the Rancour that the envious: 
keeps : bur this moſt plainly is the Plague , as it infedts others ,' 
ſo it fevers him thar harh it, till he dyes. Nor is it more noxious to 
the owner then Fatal and detrimental to all the world beſide. *Twas| 
envy firſt unmade the Angels and created Dewils, "Twas Envy firſt 
that turn'd man out of Paradiſe and with the bloud of th* innocent! | 
firſt dycdthe antainted earth, Twas Envy fold chaſt Joſeph as a | 
Bondman, and unto Crucifixion gave the only Sonne of God, He 
walks among burning coals that converſes with thoſe that are exwi- 
0s, He that would avoid it in himſelf muſt have worth enovgh to be 
humble and beneficent, But he that would avoydthe danger of it from 

| 


others muſt abandon their company.We.are forbidden to eat with him 
thathath an evill cye, left we vomit up the morſcls we have caten and' 
loſe our ſweet words, Thar is, leſt we get a ſickreſſe inſtead of cues! 
ment, and have todo with tHoſe that, like exchanters, with ſmooth 
language will charm us to deſtrud710n. 


i 
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Why men chuſe boneſt 4 dyerſity before midue Proſperity. 


| QlInce Pleaſure and Complatency , with Glory arid Applauſe either 

Fx) true, or miſtaken,'1s the general aim of Man : and the avoiding 

Pain, Diſerace, and Tronble, the Shelf that we would not touch ar ; 

{ It is to þe conſidered, from whence it comes to paſs, that wiſe men, 
and moſtly fuch,ſhould chuſe Goodneſs and Yertue with affiiftion, and 

{ the burthens of unpleaſing accidents ; rather then Yice garlanded 

with all the ſofrdemnlfions of a preſent contentment Even among the | 
| e@gyptians,the Mid-wives would rather incur the danger of Pharaoh's 
| angry and armed power , then commit thoſe murthers that would 
| have broughr them preferment. Moſes when he was grown up,that is,! 
- wayfull forty years old, (the time of Judgment's ripenc(s) He choſe 
« adverſity and affiftion ; which he might have avoided , before the! 
«pomp, and' ſplendour of Pharaoh's Court, and the Son-ſhip of the, 
. Princeſs his Daughter. Socrates being committed by Publike Autho-| 
' rity (though unjuſtly), would ncither break his Priſon, nor violate! 
' Juſtice, to purchaſe Life and Liberty. Hath not our own Age feen | 
| Him who bath abandon'd both his Life and Crown, rather then be- 


| eray his Honour,and his Pcoples Libertics ; returning to the Offer ( Y 
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' my Author ſayes) this Heroical and truly Regal anſwer, Mille mor- 
| zes 
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tes mihi ſubere potins erit ," quam fic meum Honorem , fic Populz Li-| 


| bertares proſtituere, 1 ſhall ſooner undergo a Thouſand deaths, then 


ſo my Honour, ſo my Peoples Freedoms proſtitute, * Certainly, the: 
Apperition of Happineſs, and that ( Primus omnium Motor) Love, and! 
Care of our ſelves, even in this ſecming contrariety of choice, holds 
ſill, and leads us to this bold Eleion. Elſe Man, in the moſt fcrious 
Exigents of his life , were his own falſe cheat, and led by a Genias 
that in his moſt extremity would cozen him. It would caft deceit upon 
Providence, thatit we did not do for the beſt in chufing theſe 7ndy- 
rances, would delude us with vain beliefs, and running into Norhings, 
Seeming would be better then Being,and Falſhood thould be preterr'd 
before Trnth ; which being contrary to Reaſon, and Nature, cannor 
be admitted by Man, If therefore we did not believe, Truth and 
Honour, and Fuſtice were to be preferr'd before this preſent life, and 
all thoſe clincant ſparlings , that dance and dangle in the Rayes and | 
Jubilations of it, ſure we ſhould nor beſo ſortiſh, asto chuſe the; 
firſt, and lerthe Jarter ſlip away diſdained.” \Among ſore other leſs 
weighty, theſe following reaſons may for this be given; one is the 
Majeſty and Excellency that Yerine hath in her ſelf z whichis yet on- 
ly Beautiful, but Eternal; ſo, that there is a power in her to attract 
our adherence to her before all the tranſient and <kin-deep pleaſures 
that we fondly ſmack after in this poſtage of lite in this world. The 
Philoſopher ſaid, and truly too, "That Yertue was the beanty of the 
Soul, Puce the deformity. Yertue hath a flavor, that when the draughr 
is paſt, leaves a grateful guſt and fame , which makes us love and }+ 
cover after more, Socrates taught every where, that the juſt 91a and | 
the happy were all one. The Soxl of Man like a tree ina fruitful ſoyl| 
ar rſt, was planted in the Element of Fertve, and while *tis non; 
riſht by ir, it ſpreads and thrives with fruit and fair viridity. But 
every Vice isa Worm, or froſt, or blaſt, that checks the ſap, thar 
aips the render branches, and Cankers the whole body irfelt. | 

A ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe the Soul is Immortal , of v which this 
tro me appears a potent argument, It ir were not to be>any' more, 
why ſhould it not prefer Sta, and the exerciſes of life, 'before'a 
diſſolutton and privation, Were a man ſure, that all wouldendWwirh | 
life, we ſhould be ſimple to provide beyond it : Bur, becauſe tr dves 
not, Providence, which in the general, leaves none unfurnifhr-with 
that which is fit for him, hath given him this profpe& atig ap- 
prehenſion of futurity, and out-living life, and his journying'throuph 
this world. Socrates when he was condetnned, told ki Joapes, thin | 


Melirzs and Anitus might cauſe him to dye , but they. could 'nor do | 
him miſchief or incommedate him. | 3 FREY 

A third Reaſon is, That doubtleſs, there is an Eternal Faftice, of 
which God gives us both the ſenſe and notion, that when' hereaf-| 
ter Man ſhall find a puniſhment for his ſins and vices, he 'cannor 
plead the want of Proclamation, fince 'tis more then whiſper'd'to: 


his 
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his == within him, and ſocharatered in his Soul, that tis one of 
the diſtin&tive properties of Man from Beaſt, that he can rcflc& up- | 

'on himſelf, and apprehend Zrerxity : whichas it will juſtly condemn | 

lus, ſo it will leave our great Creator without blame , and gur ſclycs | 


without excuſe, It isthe opinion of Plato in his Phedoy, that the 
| Souls of good men are after death in a happy condition, united unto 
God in ſome place /nacceſ{ible : bur thoſe of bad, in fore convenient 
room condignly ſuffer puniſhment, Beſides theſe, there js ſo much 
good in affiiFion, and the conſequents of ir, Thar, as the wiſe Crea- 
tor knows it the Phyſick of our trailty ; ſo wiſe men are the leaſt 
offended at ir, He thar by the Oracle was approved for the wiſe#,con- 
| tſſd,thoughhe knew before he marryed her,that his Z antippe was a 
Scold nfabcrable; yer, he wittingly did marry her, to exercilc his pa- 
tiencegthar by the practiſe of enduring her ſhrewiſh hears,he might be 
able to brook all companics z the brawls, the ſcorns, the ſophiſms, 
[and the perulancics of rudc and unskiltul men ; the frettings , the 
thwartings , and the excruciations of lite z and ſo go our a more 
perfc& and an exa&t Piiloſopher. Yertue is not learned perteRtly, 
without a ſcverer Tutor, That by che Rod of Diſcipline; and the Fre | 
of Afudtion, ean ſcour us from our dreſs, and burn off all our *»ſt. T 
A good man like an Asbeſtine Garment, as well as a Tobacco-pipe, | 
when foal , is clenſed by berninz7-Fhe faithful hercby learn all 
their excellent vertues , Patience ICharity, Temperance, Fortitude, | 
Humility, and Contentment, with the whale Train of other glorious 
graces that crown the moſt deſerving. By this, God forms his ſcr-: 
vants into ſplendour : He bruſhes off their duſt, waſhes away their 
ſtains,conſumes their dregs,and builds them up into Saints. Nor is it to 
be doubred,bur it is a Mark of favour to be bred up thus like Princes, 
,under the Tuition of ſo grave an Inſtructor, in che rudiments of | 
| Piety and Goodneſs. The Apoſtle Baſtardizeththoſe that ſuffer nor. 
[Iris a ſign of 50nſbip, to be chaſtiz'd, We are the objedts of our 
| Heavenly Father's care, while we arcleſſon'd in the Aris of Yertue, 
while we are chequ'd and bounded and impal'd fram offence, Ir | 
therefore is no wonder, that rhe devour Climachws ihould perſwade 
men, Thar perſevering under ſcorns and reproaches , they ſhould 
drink them of, As they would do Milk and Honey. The Souldier | 
is not expert, without paſling through ſeveral perils. Iron is but a 
dull ching,till it be forg'd and anvil'd, vic't aud filed intoſhape and | 
| brightnets 4 burrhen, -and norbefore 'ris fir ro rake its guilding. Ve 
| molt approve that Horſe, rhar hath beſt been manag'd ro the Bir and 
\Spar, wirhout which he were/an untameable danger. The workman 

|boyls his filver, before ir cambe ready tor burniſkhing.Virhour quar- 
'relling” Rome, we can allow this Purgatory, ro puritic and cleanſe ys, 
chat we may be the better candidated for the .of Heaves. and 
Glory, He that is ſo head-ſt a5 to caſt away Deſtzphne, is.in 
danger, .to have the next thing he throws away to be Ferme:: we 
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[He that makes ir his Trade to kill, will blanch bur lizle ar ſtealing 3 
and wharſoever- he comes-by', it the War be not highly jute hs 
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corre& where we would amend ; where thcte is ro hope , we: 
| do not trouble ſelves ſo much as to reprehend. Nor does Correction 
| ſo much reſpe& whar is paſt,as that which is ro come, Nemo pruders 
punit, quia peccatum eft, ſed ne peccetur, A wiſe man does nor pu- 
niſh ſo much the ill we have. done, as to prevent, that we may do| 
none hereafter. *Tis Sexeca's, and may inſtru us ro believe, Thar: 
though we be not ar eaſe, yer we may not be unfortunate, As bodies! 
that are crooked, diſdain not to be brac'd in ſteel, that they may be-! 
come ſtraight : So the Mind that is warping to Yice, ſhould nor think 
much to be kept upright byrhe curbings and the ſlroaks of Adver- | 


fry. 
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_ 
Of Play and Gaming. 


He olympick and the reſt of the Games of Greece , wereginſti-: 
ruted firſt meerly for Honour and Exereiſe : and though they 
wanted not Wealth, yer their rewards were not in Money and Trea-' 
ſures, but only in Wreaths and Garlands , of ſucty ſlight Plants as; 
were cafie to come by, and common among them, Chicfly, they 
{had bur four kinds of Playes ; for being Yidfors in which, __ 


were 
With Pine, with Apple, Olive, Parſley crown'd. 


Serra quibus, Pinus, Malus, Oliva, Apinm. | 


| 


As Auſonius informs us, Though afterwards with higher Plaudits 
and Acclamarions, they came ro have Penſions and Proviſions from 
the Publique for life. Bur theſe, and ſuch like, arc not much to 
be faulted : For, rheir Inſtitution was handſome, and thcir cnd and 
aim was good, The Play that's moſt complainable , is the inor-' 
dinate Gaming for Mony 3 which he thar frſt invented, wasccrtain-! 
ly, either very idle, or elſe extremely covetous. Albeit inthe ſequel. 
ir cheats the 7nrention ir-both: for, who ſo buſic as they that are in-' 
tent at Dice ? Their ſoul and ſenſes run along with them, and ſel-* 
dom *ris, that they give men leave to be moderate. And inſtcad of. 
gaming it Waſtes cven what we had without it, Some inform us, 
they were firſt invented by Palamedes in the Trojap War, in that 
ren years Siege to keep his Souldiers from idleneſs : And thetruth js, 
ir. ray ſure berrer with their.Calling, then with that of other mens, 
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hath as good a p'ea to,as to that he gains by drcang, He was not much 
out of the way that being asked whar difference there was between A- 
leator, and Teſſcrarum Luſor,ar{wered readily,The ſame that there is 
betwixt Fur and Latro, Arid indecd,to play for gain,and by unlawful 
means to draw away mony from another,to his derriment;in the opinion 
of Divines is but permitted- Theevery worſened with commixtion of 
Murther.And to lee fume men, when they have plaid their mony their 
\ watches their Forſes & cloaths,would one judg lefſe then that they had 
fallen among Th:cvs and had been plundered of all that they had Nay 
they are not © ly rob'd themſclves,bur they themſelves rob otkers:tor 
his dependants and f1icnds have intereſt in what he hath. How often 
does & laviſh Gamefter (quander away alarge lefr Patriwmony; and, in- 
ſtead of Plenty,carails a want & beggery to his Iſſuc?I do not retnem- 
ber that we read the name of either Dice or Gaming in the traR of ci- 
ther $:r1pture,to ſhew us the profanenefle of the Trade is ſuch that it} 
comes not at all ſo much as under a Text.By the Laws Cornelia & Ti- 
tia, It was among the Romans puniſhable, In the 79 Canon of the Pre- 
vincial Council held at Eltberis, Dicing was forbidden to the Faithful 
under the penalty of being kept from the Communion a year if he did 
give over.But inthe 50 of the General Council at Conſtantinople un- 
der Fuft1n1an,it was farbidden to all,and puniſhed with Excommuni- 
cation. Certainly there was cauſe why ſo grave Aſſemblies did fo ſe- } 
verely puniſh it, And indeed if we examine, we ſhal find it not only as a 
Serpent in it {clf, but wazred on by a troop of other Scorpions, that bree 
and ſting with equal poyſo» and venome,Two things are moſt precious | 
hereto the Life and Well-being of Man, Time and Treaſare:and of both | 
theſe,does the tollowing of Gaming rob us. They that are bewitched 
with an humour of play cannot bequict withour it; Tis a ma/av genius 
that eggs and urges them to their awn deftys ion, 'Tis in many men 
as 129p071uncte as Fate;thar affords ncither reft nor reſiſtance: bur with 
a pleal'd Awvidity hurries them on to that which in the end they would 
not find. He thar is a lover of play, like the lover of a Harlor, he does 
| i» d that ſo much that he #eglet#s all other occaſions. Buſineſſes,friends 
repoſe, Relig1on,and Relations,are all laid by when once he is ſer upon 
play. Night is by f:ming tapers turn'd tod day worn out within | 

the pen of wals,as if confin'd or Priſoner to his ſpotrs. As the Romans 
'did wich drinkywe do with play , We play down the evening ſtar & 
play..up the m97ning flar : The Sum may round the World before 
ja Koom Can be reirz qu ſhe by us. Ohe would think, ſome new 
Phrloſophy had:found out tor Gameſters this unknown Summon be- 
num, which exacting all their time makes Nature more behvlding 
to Neceſſ1ty then inclination, for either ſleep or food. Surely a game- 
ſter can never expect to be knowing,or approv'd for either his ows, 
his friends, or his Conntries ſervice. The time he ſhould lay ont in 
firting of himſelf for theſe, runs weſteat this Brack of pley,which arrs 
himin nothing but how to deccive os gain: though well weigh'd 
( even 
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] and their joe oqprary both,a man is expoſed as a prey to Rooks! 
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| Surely, it muſt be Covetouſneſſe and the inordinare deſire of getting 
| which prevailing once upon us, we become poſſes'd, and by it are 
| carryed ax well 0 the Graves and Sepulchres of the atad « þ. the Cityes 


| be is, If he winns,he knows not whether the other may ſpare it or 


even. in gaming he comes to be decerv'd at laſt. If he does winn, 

it wantons him with ever-pize, and enters him into new wayes of | 
expence;which habits him ar laſt to /avjhweſſe, and that delivers 0-| 
yer toan aved poverty, Belides,he cannot be quiet with his par-! 
chaſes they that he wonne it from will ſtudy and comrive Revenge. 
And he is not ſufferd to be art peace in F:&or3; for the moſt part, | 


} whatſoever is gotten by play is either yainly waſted or but berrowed 


to 7ep4y with Intereſt. It leads men to evcefe , that without ir would! 
quite be avoided, If they winneghey ſpare no coff, but /axwuriate in- | 
to Riot. If they Joſe, they muſt be atzr, ro keep up their gawled| 


and Daws, impudent and indigent company that flatter, ſuck, and! 
perpetually pillage from him. *Tis the Mine, that carryed cloſe in 
Aark and private trenches through hollow andicrooked cavernsblows | 
up at once his Fortune, Family, Fame and Contentment , andin the 
end-through diſorder and ſur fetts leaves himto go off aS«: Cer- 
tainly it cannot be the pleaſure of the 4&iop that fo ſtrongly can in- 
chant men, What pleaſure canir be, our of a drad Box ro tumble 
Bones as dead; to fee a ſquare run rownd ;orto fee his Bfate re- 
duc'd into a Lottery,totry whether he (hall hold it any longer or no? 
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'| of the /ivipg by this ill ſpirit leading us. I cannot conceive how ic 
fhould ſuit with a N«ble mind, to play cither wwach or deep. It de- 
frauds him of his better imployment , and ſinks him into Fe then 


1 no. 1f he cannot, the generous will ſcorn to take from him that wants, 
| and hates ro make an other ſuffer meeyy for his ſake, If he can ſpare 
ir,he will yet d:ſ44in to be ſupply'd by the bewnty'of him that is his 
| equal or inferiour, If he loſcth and cannot ſpare it himſelf, it pro- 
claims him tobe »«»wiſe to put himſelf upon exigents for will and 
humour z and not honeſt, for heinjures all abour him. He that plays 
for more then he can ſpare, makes up his Rake of his Hearr and Pa- 
trimony, his peace, his puiau/ede, his boſom'd Wife and his extended 
Sonye z eventhe Ear1h Wholds floats from him with this ebbing tide, 
Be he r:cb or poor, he cannot play his own. He holds not Wealthto 
waſte it thus in wentennefſe where there is plenty z beſides a mans 
Relations, the Common-weelth and Poor have ſome ſhare due to 
them. And he cannot but yer acknowledge he might have imploy'dit 
better. It gains him neither honor nor thanks, but under the 0- 
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thers Cloak perhaps iscloſely laugh'd at: as eaſy and wnikilful The- 


Son , ſaid , it wasfor that and (ſuch like Inconveniences he thought 
not fit to.wwarry, And he that (ces into whar hears, what fears, whar 


at 
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les having put Solon intoa paſſion for the ſuppoſed death of his | 


diſtempers and diſorders, what madneſſe and vexations, a crofle hand |: 
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at play implunges ſome men in, will neycr hazard his own peace | 
of mind; with bidding by play for ſuch Phrenſies ſuch Bedlam firs 
and diſtertions of the whole frame of man, which ſometime never 
leavetheir Patients tillthey drive them into Deſpair and a Halter. 
What is, it provokes to Anger likeit? And Anger uſhers in black 
oaths, prodigious Curſes, ſenſeleſſe Imprecations, horrid Rage , _ 
blacker Blaſphemie, with quarrels, injuries, reproaches , wounds, and 
death. And which is not the meaneſt of the ills attending gaming: 
He thar is addi&ted to play and loves ir, is ſo tymed by cuſtome to it, 
thar if he would flir his wings to fly away, he cannot. b! rp 
Plato was inthe right when he ſharply reprov'd the Boy hefound at 
play, and the Boy told him he wondred how he could be ſo angry 
tor fo ſmail a matter , Plato reply'd again,that cuſtome was no ſmal 
matter, 'Tis not denyed,but /abours and cares may have their Re- 
laxes and Recyeations, Though Memmius objefted to Caro his night- 
ly Play and Foltity, yer Cicero excuſed it with inſtancing his per- | 
perual daily tort for the Publique. Bur we muſt beware leſt we | 
make a trade of ſport , and never toplay for more then we may 
loſe with content , and without the prejudice of our (elyes or 0- 
thers. 


SR mm FIR | | 
LIX. 


Prayer moſt needful in the morning. | 


Hereis nodoubt but Prayer is needful daily, ever profitable, 
and at all rimes commendable. If it be for our ſclves alone , 
"ris nccefſary - and *ris Charitable, when it is for others. At night 
itis our Covering Inthe mo rning,'tis our Armour : ſoar all times 
it- defends vs from the malice of Sazrhay, our own ſubornations 
| and betrayings ; the unequal wether, that the world aſſaults us with, 
and- preſerves us in the favenr and eſteem of Heaven: Weare depen- | 
dants upon the Conrt, while we are but Petitioners there y, ſo till we 
be denyed and diſmiſ"d , we have the protetion thereof: which cer- 
rainly is a priviledge that a ſfranger cannot claim, And albeir prayer | 
' ſhould be the key of the day, and the lock of the night, yet I hold 
| it ofthe two more needful in the morning, then when in the evening | 
| we commit our ſelvesto Repoſe. * [is true we have enovgh to in- 
| duceus toit then : the day could not but preſent us with ſomething | 
| eirher worthy our thanks;or that needed our begging and pardon, for 
| removing or continuing ſomething : and though we be immur'd| | 


1 
: 


with walls, and daiknefſe, yet are we not exempted ſo from Perils, 
| but that without our Gods affiſtance, we are left a Prey to all that 
is at enmity with man, Beſides, Sleep is the image or ſhadow of _ 

| | Sſ2 add 
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and when the ſhadow 1s ſo neer, the) ſubaxce cannot be farre remore, 
Thedying Gorgi«s being ina ſlumber, and asked by a friend how 
| he did; Heanſwered, Pretty wel; only Sleep is recommending me 
upto his Brother, Some,we know, 1n health have gone to re# eter- 
al: and without thinking of the other world, have tane their leave 
of this ; not knowing themſelves that they were on their way ,. till 
they had fully diſpatched their Journey, But notwithſtanding all 
this, a manat reſt in his Chamber (like a ſheep 1mpenn'd inthe told) 
is ſubje& only to unuſual events, and ſuch as rarely happen, tothe 
emiſſions of the more immediate, and unavoydable hand of God. 
Danger ſeems ſhur out of dores ; weare ſecured from the injury of 
the clements, and guarded with a fence of iron, againſt the, force 
of ſuch as would invade, We are removy'd from the worlds buſtle, 
and the cr:wd of occafions that juſtle againſt us as we walk abroad, 
He that is b4&r4 up in bis houſe, is in his Garriſes with his Guard 
about him, and not ſo ſoon attacqued by his Ezemy, as he that roaves 
inthe open and unſhelterd field. Who knows not, the Ship to be 
ſafer in the Bay or Harbony, then tof'd and beaten in the boyling 
Ocean. Retiredneſſe is more ſafe than buſixeſſe, We are withdrawn 
when the vail of nightand reſt enwraps us in their dark and ſilent 
Cabinet. But with the S»nne,we do diſcloſe and are diſcovered to 
our prying Enemies. Wegoe abread to meet, whatat home does 
not look after ns. He that walks through a Fair of Beafts is in ha- 
zard to be gor'd, or kickt, or bruiſ'd, or beaten: We paſſe through 
Bryars and Therns and Nettles, that will prick and ſcratch and ſting, 
We are inthe day as travailing through a wma = ge wild 
and ſavage Creatures areas well as 1amer Animals, All the world 
is Affricazwherc heat and drought , venome or ſomething new, does 
Rill &rft#rb us. The air,the fire, the earth , and water arc apter all 
to wound us. The frays, the trains, the incitements, the opportuni- 
} ty, the occaſions of offence the lures and temptings from abroad, 
and the bufineſſes and accidents of Life, deny us any ſefety, but 
| what we have from the favour of protettive Providence. Bclides, 
Prayer does ſacre all our Acions. *Tis the priming of the Sou/,thar 
laying us in the oY of Grace preſerves us from the Worm and Wether, 
When the mind in the mor»ing opens to God asthe eye to the 
Sunns cleer hght , by the Radiance of the divine beams we become 
enlightned inwardly all the day. He is liſted in Gods ſervice and 
proteftior, tharmakes it his firſt work to be inrolled by prayer under 
the ftangard of the A/mighty. It was from hence ſure , that Dewe- 
140» ſprung of Chriſtians crefling themſelves at their entri 
buſinefle. All thriving Stares have cver ſought the Gods intheir &rſt 
infancy. The morning to the day is as youth tothe life of a Man: 


teſt and moſt :yporrent buſineſie of man z and being unable for it of 
['- himſelf 


If that be well ſcaſoned,'tis likely that his 4ge may anſwer it,and be | 
| progreſſive in the path of Yert#e : Tolive well every day is the gres- 


| 
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hitnſclf alone, he needs the more to gain Divias afriftence, In works 
of moment, even Heathen never ventur'd without their ſeeking firſt 
ſuch Deities asthey believ'd might help them. | 


Nothing's well done 
But what ar firſt is withthe Gods begun. 


He carries an afſiſtant Angel with him for his helpthat begs his 
Benedition from above ; and, without it, he is lame and unarmed. 
We do not finde that Saw/'s devotion ever was ſuperlative z yer, he 
w8s troubled for fear the Phil:ſtims ſhould catch bm before he had 
ſaid his preyers,1 Sam. 13.12. And becauſe he had negleted this he 


tumbled up an offering, thinking that way to ſupply ir, He that | 


commences with heaven, goes out in all a catephrat?, But if any thing 
happen ill , he walks upon his own hearts checque, if God were 
not taken along. 
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L X, 
To beware of being Surpriſed. 


A? ſodain Paſſions are moſt wielent ;, ſo ſodain occaſions of fin, 
are moſt davgerous. They are traps that catch us while we 
think w'are ſecure 3 while we think we are borne aloft, and appre- 
 hend no hazzard, the failing floor ſinks under us, and with it we 
deſccnd to ruine, There is a proſternation in aſſaults unlook't for. 
When Ceſars friends were ſtabbing him, his Robe did hide his 
face, while he lay down to die. Amazement quails the hearr, till it 
becomes withthe preaſſe of its own vitals, drown'd ; when rhe ſenſes 
are ſer tipon by #nthought-of objetts,Reaſop wants time - + pence 
to determine how to reſiſt the afſav/t., He that thinks not of a 
buſineſs, and is o'rh'ſodain call'd upon,is as to that afleep, andatfarſt 
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waking ſtates,bur knowes not where,nor yet with whom) he is. Surely | 


he is a wiſe 9182 that is not caught by the ſodainneſs of unlook't-for ac- 
cidents, Like darted lights that ſwittly break upon us,they blizde our 
weak ned fight,and ar beſt they leave us but to chance,whether we (hal 
come off with glory or with ſhame. Alexander clouded his three great! 
Viftories, with the raſh and violent r«ine of his three chief friends. 
Ulyſſes had the reputation of being crafty as well as wiſe ; yer, by 
the ſodainneſs of Palamedes laying his Son in the furrow, where he 
was madly ſowing falr, he diſcovered himſelfto be ſober, thar would 
have appear'd diſtra&Fed. Andhe that could ſmooth over the croſ- 
ſeſt chances of Humanity, and beat them with a Noble Fortirude, 
and by the {leekneſs of his temper, winde himſelf beyond the com- 
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mon. reach ; was yet by the unexpefted death of a Dog"that he 
lov'd, put to more trouble, and ſhewed more weaknefs,.theti'either 
othet weightier marters could impoſe, orthen befirted a wiſe man 
to betaken with, Like Gunpowder in a lock, it blowes open all our 
wards, it raſhes ope the curtain-of the minde, As a fir'd Petarr 
when the City-is-walled abour, this gives an' entrance through the 
the ſhatter'd gates, When Phryne knew not how to be Tho of 
Praxiteles his beſt piece of Limming, which he (in Love) had pro- 
miſed, her ; ſhe makes one, breathleſs, to bring. him news that with 
2'ſodain violent fire, his houſe was almoſt burn'd down; At which 
hecryes out preſently, 4s Cupid and the Satyre fav'd > by 'which ſhe 
| knew, that was the beſt. Then told him,all was well, but Cupid and 
\ the Satyre hirs. We fee, Love that is kindled at firſt ſight, hath oftan 
eager fierceneſs with 'it 3 beyond thar which is-leaſurely built wp b 
time and converſation, "Tis Lightning melts the ſword, which elſe 
is proof *gainſt all the ſtroaks of the hand upon the Anvil. Surely 
Fob a how apt he might be to be ſurpris'd, when he made 
that Covenant with his eyes againſt beaury, For want of which, Da- 
vid was catch'd by the accidental {ecing of but Bathſheba bathe ar a 
diſtance. *Tis oft the booty that "makes the #n-intending thief ; for 
{that firſt ſteals the man, before the man ſteals ir, Opportunity creates 
| a ſinner ; ar leaſt, it cals him outro a& ; and, like the warming Sun, 
| invites the {leeping Serpent from his holes, We are like Flax that's 
dreſs'd, and dry'd, and kemm'd'; if the leaſt ſpark bur fall upon us, 
| we carinot chuſe but burn. + And though». the © Pelagia#s of old , 
would underſtand our praying againſt temptation, but a deſire to be 
protetted from the accidents and chances of hamane life ; yet, doubr- 
leſs, -our Saviour knowing the pronenefs of our nature to ſin, and 
how eaſily we wereto be ſurpriſed, and how hardly we could eſcape, 
if once temptations did but: glance uponus 3 tranght us to pray, that 
we might not come into temptation ;, leſt by it, we ſhould be over- 
come and periſh, - Who commits himſelt ro the Sea, isevery mi- 
| nute waving towards death ; and ſodain guſts indanger more the 
i Veſlel, then the conſtant gale that drives the Bark before ic. Like 
Acute diſcaſes, they ſooner deſtroy life, then the leiſurely progreſ- 
ſions 'of a long colleRting ſickneſs, Ir is one of the weightieſt, and 
moſt matcrial parts of Prudence,to prepare and arme our {elves to en- 
counter Accidents, Wit as well as Wiſdom isrequired to this buſineſs ; 
for,a man ſurpriſed, is even in reaſon more then half beaten; being ta- 
ken at a diſadvantage, from which he hath no way to ex-iytricate 
himſelf, but by the dextronſneſs of his ingenuity, *Tis a fright that 
| ſhrinks the ſoul into a corner, out of which ir dare not peep to look 
abroad for yr 3 ſo in ſtead of a Remedy it runs to deſpair. The 
unexpected ſight of flying Tbysbe's garments, without examining ; 
| parted both the Lovers to a& their own ſad Tragedies. Had nor 
the richneſs of the Babylon;ſh garment, and the weighty wedge of 
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gold. tempted the inclining Achan, he had not bees ſeduced, to 
trouble 1ſrael, Twas Dinaks itch tolſee new.laſhions, that expoſed 


forcthinking, meets nothing new to bring him-tq amazement. He thar 


us, 
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LXI. 
Of Improving by good Examples, 
Tis! is no man, but for his ow# zntereft, bachan obligation ro 


be Honeſt. There may be ſometimes temprations tobe other-. 
wile z but, all Cards caſt up, he ſhall finde is the greateſt caſe, the 


Fame, to hold by the horns of this Alcar, which, in all aſſayes, can 
it; himſelf protect him. And though it-the march of .bumane life, ' 
over the (tage of this world, a man ſhall finde preſented ſometimes 
examples of rhriving-Vice, and (everal gpportunities.to invite him 
upon a ſeeming advantage to cloſe. with, unhandſome- pracizes - 
yet, evcry man oughe ſo to improve. his progreſs in what is j#ſ# and | 
right, asto be able to diſcern the frand and fained pleaſurableseſs 
of. the bad, and tochuſe and follow what is goed warraxtable. 
If any man ſhall object, that the world is far mare. had then good, 
ſothat the good man ſhall be ſure tobe overpowred. by the evil : 
the caſe is long ince re{olved by Antifthenes, Thar tis better with 
a few good men, to fight againſt an Army of bad; then with ſwarms 
and ſhoals of bad mev, tohave a few good men his Enemies. And fure- 
ly this was it. which raiſed up David ro that bravery of ſpirit 
which made him profeſs, That thaugh an Hoſt were oieched againſt 
hing, yet ſhould not his heart be afs aid. He that is intirely and genuinely 
Honeſt, is the fignre and repreſentation of the-Deity, which will draw 
dawwa Proted:on upon it againſt all the ipjaries of any that ſhall dare 
to abuſe ir. There is a kinde of Taliſmanical: influence in the foul of. 
ſuch. A more immediate impreſs of the Divinity is primed on the 
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ſpirirs of theſe, then all the ſcattered Heard of looſer minds are 
, capable of. The rayes ot heaven do more perpendicelarly firike up- 


her to-a Raviſhment. To 4yoid occaſions, and to be: above ercidents, | 
is one of the greateſt maſteries of Man, How like-naked. beogars | 
we fce the weak ſoul Stip under the laſh of every-ſadain dyſaſter s | 
while/rhe Magnanimons and compoſed minde, by preparing and 


toreſees an Inconvenience, though he canngt alwayes avoidits yer! 
he'. may. be ever fitted to bear itbetrex,. If, we caſt before hand; | 
we' may. avoid being put to the after-Game, And the odge of | 
the evill is abated, it we but fee the Bow that is bens againſk | 


higheſt profir, the beſt pleaſure, the moſt ſafery , and the Nobleft | 


' on the mindsof theſe, whereby they have both afiimilation to God, | 
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propenſity to good, and defence againſt injury; And it not only obli- 
geth men not to do wrong , but, ro make amends it wong be done : 
and to diſpenſe with benefits to our ſelves, if in the leaſt rhey ſhall 
bring detriment to others. So that a man ought nor only to reſtore 
what is unduly gotten; or unawares let ſl'p by others; but to ſeek 
our how we may do right. Thus if 1 finde a Treaſure, and know 
not him .that loſt it, I owe my endeavour to ſcarch and find him 
out, that it maybe again reſtor'd, Iris truly ſaid by St, Auguſtine, 
nod invenifti + non reddidifti,yapniſti, He ſteals the thing he finds, 
that lJabours not to reſtore it. If he does nor reſtore it, *ris enough-, 
that he does not do it, only becauſe he cannor. | 
And although no man be priviledged to ſwerve from what is 
Honeſt ; yet, ſome men have, by much, more obligatiox to be ſo than 
others. They have taſted of higher diſpenſations, been more deter- 
red by Tudgements, more gained upon by Merctes, or are ilumina- 
ted with more radiant knowledge, whereby they better underſtand 
than others, wherein to be ſo. And, indeed, without knowledge 
'tis impoſſible to underſtand wherein to do right. Though the beſt 
knowledge a man hath, be a light ſo dimly burning, that it hardly 
ſhews himto ſee cleerly all the cobwebs and foul corners in his at- 
fairs : Yet ignorance is an opacoxs thing, and if not atotal darkneſs, 
yet ſuch an eclipſe, as makes us apt to ſtumble, and puts us to 


out our way. 

And beſides all rthefe, there are ſome that have more reaſon to: 
be Heneſft then others, as having found dealings from others. thar,, 
like fire brought neater, warmestheir conſcience more. And not 
only would be evidence and conviction againſt them if they did 
ay burſtirs them up to do right. 

nd /w ſhall nor bluſhto rell my. Reader, that in the Num- 
ber of theſe, 1 look upon my ſelf as concern'd., Should I fail of} 
| —_ when advantage ſhould be in my hand, I ſhould not 
| only be #pbraided, but condemned by rwo eſpecial paſſages thar hap- 
prog to my ſelf ; which for the Rarity may beget my pardon, that 
c I ſet them down tobe known, One was : 

An unknown Porter brings to me, tomy Lodging, A Box ſeald 
up, and on the ourfide direQed to my ſelf. I enquired from whom 
he had it : Ne told me 4 Gentleman that was a ſtranger 10 hies, and 
whoſe Name or reſidence he knew not, gave 1t him in the ſtreet, and 
gave him 6 d. to deliver it ſafely ; which now he had done, and ha- 
ving diſcharged his part, he could give me no further Account, I 
opened the Fox, where the firſt thing I mer with was a Note writ- 
ten in a hand 1 knew not, without any Name ſubſcribed, in theſe 
very following words: 


| Ar. Owen Feltham , 1t was my hap in ſome dealing with yos 
| 10 wrong you of Five pennds, which I do new repay ddl . 
wwbly 
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humbly intreating you to forgive me that great wrong, and to | 
pray the Lurd 10 forgive me bis, and the reſt of my ſins. 


Andunder this Note,folded in another Paper in the ſame Box,wcre 
| Ten Twenty-ſhilling-pieces in Gold, I cannot call to mind, that ever 
'I was deceived of ſuch a ſumas 5.1. in any kind of dealing, nor 
' to this hour can I ſo much as gueſs at the perſon from whom it 
"came; Bur I believe, he did it to disburtken a Conſcience. And| 
ſurely, if I knew him , I ſhould return him an eſteem ſuitable to! 
 themerit of ſo pious an attion. And ſince he would not let me know | 

his Name to value him as he dcferv'd, I have preſum'd to recite} 
the thing, that others from the ſenſe of ir may learn to be hoxeſt, 
and himſclf reap the benefir,that may happen by ſo good an example, 

This perhaps might be from ſome one, that not only profeſſed, 

but practiſcd Piery, and the rules of honeſs Living, And though 1 | 
could not expect ſo much ſhould be found among thoſe that prerend | 
not ſo high in Religion 3 yet,to ſhew,that even in looſer Callings,and 
as well now, as in our Saviours time, ſome (reckoned among Pub- | 

| licans and Sinners) may goto Heaven bctore the captious and the 
critical Cenſoriſt 3 ( If we ſhall judge by exicrior detneanor., as | 
' the Rulethar's given us ; I ſhall beg leave to give my Reader this ſe-* 
cond Story, which was thus. 

. Going with ſome Gentlewomen to a Play at Salz&bury Court, 1 oi 
' caſt into the Womans Box who late at the Dore to receive the Pay | ,— 
| (asI thought) {o many ſhillings as we were pcrſons in number ; {of 
| we paſs'd away, wentin, and late out the Play, Returning our the 
\ ſame way, the Woman that heldthe Box az we wentin, was there 
| again, as we went outz ncicher 1, nor any of my company knew 
| her, or ſhe us 3 bur, as ſhe had obſcrved us going un,ſhe addreſſes ro 
| me, and ſays, Sir, Do you remember what Money you gave me wheis 
| you went in? Sure ({aid 1), 4s 1 take it, I gave you twelve pence 4 | 
piece for my ſelf, and theſe of my Company, Ay Sir (replyes ſhe ) 
that you did , and ſomething more for here is an Eleven ſhilling 
Piece of Gold that you gave me in ſtead of a Shilling, and if you 
pleaſe to 2ive me twelve pence for it, "tis as much as 1 can demand. 
Here had been, . if the woman had been ſominded (though a lirtle) 
yet a ſecure prize. Bur, as many do probably conjeQute, that Zac- 
cheus, who made Reſtitution ro the ſhame of the obdurate Fews, 
was 2 Gentile as well as a Publica : So this, fromi ore of a Calling, 
in diſ-repute, and ſuſpe&ed, may not only inſtru the more preciſe 
of Garb,and formto Honeſty,but ſhew us that in any Yocation, a man 
may take occaſion to be juſt and faithful, And let ho man won- 
der, that a perſon thus dealt withal , and leſſon'd into his dury by? 
the Practice of others to him 3 joyn'd with his'orher obligations rg ' 
goodneſs ;, be hereby prevail'd upon ro a greater care of his own 

| | Uprightneſi and Integrity, then pethery without finding theſe, mig, 
; ' * have 
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have been. I will not have the vanity, to ſay, Theſe paſſages have 
rendred me better, : Nor am I aſhamed to confeſs, that I have 
ſometime remembred them with profit, Sure I am, they ought nor 
to looſe their Influence, nor to paſs unheeded 3 when they ſhall re- 
e& on our ſelves. He that means to be a good Limmer, will be 
ſure to draw after the moſt excellent Copies, and guide every ſtroke 
of his Pencil by the berter partern that he layes before him : So, he 
that deſires that the Table of his Life may be fair, will be carcful 
to propoſe the beft Examples z and will never be content, till he 
equals, or excels them, 
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| ger, which ought never to laſt longer then the declining Sun 3 bur 


LXII. 
Of Hatred. 


fg 3 is a Civil Hatred,when men in general deteſt wharſocver 
is Vice, And the Prophet David ſpeaking of rhe wicked, ſayes, 
He hated them with a perfeft hatred; to ſhew us, that Harred is 
then Perfett, when the ObjeRt is only $iv. For we ought nor as a 
Creature to hate any thing that God hath made, All that he fram'd 
was good, excellently good, and mcrited both love and admiration, 
But Sin and Yice, being things that God never cre*ted, we ought 
to abandon and abhor them, as being derogatory to his Glory and 
Wiſdom, and deſtructive to the being of that which he was pleas'd 
to make for the ſatisfaftion of his own free will and pleaſure. And 
hitherto hatred is good, Bur of hate, as a Ye, cither in our ſelves 
towards others , or from others to us, there is reaſon to be eare- 
ful, that even with both hands, we thruſt them both away. Hatred 
lin our ſelves againſt others, is bur perpetuated and long-liv'd An- 


. - . bd 5 
continued, like heady Wine, it intoxicates the Brain and Senſes, He 


thar nouriſhes Hate in himſelf againſt any other perſon whatſoever, 
ſows weeds in his own Garden, that will quickly choke thoſe Flow- 
ers, that elſe he might take pleaſure in. Arfirſt, it does bur fim- 
per, yettime will boyl it up to height and rage, As Pifmires rowards ! 
Auesu#t, though they did but creep before, yer, now they will begin 
to fly.The beginning for the moſt part is bur mean and poor ; yet, tis 
fire, and from a ſhaving , or negleRed ruſh, it eafily can ſome- 
times whole C3ties turn to Cinders, The Fends of Families bubbled 
up at firſt from Jinle weeping Springs, that any child with caſe 
might trample qver , that ſhew'd all clear, and ſecm'd to tell no 
danger : but gathering as they creep and curl about, they riſe to 


Rivers paſt our foording over. Times that at firſt allow'd himſelf 
e: hate but only bad, grew at laſt, to hare whatever he found was 
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ho al 2 wo as a — —Y eee 
| Man. "Tis Envies Eldeſt Daughter, that, beſides beirig Coheir with 
Taſultation upon Adverſity, troubled at Proſperity , Back-bizing and 
loud-rongued Detraction 3 inherits all rhe miſchict that can ariſe from 
Malice. No tnan drench't in Hate, can promiſe to himlelf the can- 
| didnefs of an upright Fudge ; his hate will partialize his Opinion, 
' He that is knownto bate a man, ſhall never be believed in ſpeak- 
| ing of him : no, in neither truth, nor falſhood, "It he ſpeak well, 
' he ſha!l be thought to diſſemble , if ill, it will be taken as from ma- 
lice, and the prejudice that he byaſs't with. So, is while he carries the 
heart of a Murtherer,he ſhall be ſure to have the fate of a Lyar : notto 
be believ'd, though he does ſpeak what is true. 

And though this in our ſclves be tarally enough deſtruRive, yer, 
*is much more dangerous when it flyes upon us from others, A 
Wiſe man will be wary of purchaſing the hare of any. Thoſe which 
Prudence might make his Guard, as Cadmes his Teeth he ſows into 
Serpents, that lyc in wait to ſting, Againſt the Hatred of a Multitude 
there is no fence, bur, whar muſt come by Miracle, Nor Wealth, 
nor Wit, nor Bands of armed men, can keep them ſafe, thar have 
made themſclves the hate of an inraged multitude, *Tis Thunder, 
Lightning, Storm and Hail, rogerher. How many Imperial Heads 
did the Fopnlacy of the Romans tread upon ? Let no man flight the 
ſeorns and hate of the people. When 'tis unjuſt, tis a Wolf ; bur, 
when 'tis juſt, a Dragon, Though the Tyrant ſeated high, does think 
he may contemn their malice : yet, he may remember , they have 
many hands, while he hath but one neck only, If he, being lingle, 
be dangerous to many 3 thoſe many will to him alone be dangerous, 
in their hate, The Sands of Africa, though they be bur barren duſt, 
and lightneſs z vet, anger'd by the W inds, they bury both the Horſe 
and Travailcr alive, With any weapon that comes next, it can both 
fight and kill. 2uem quiſque odit, Periiſſe expetit. His bated Ene- 
my he expects ſhould periſh. And when he hath neither wealth nor 
ſtrength, ke watches Occaſion, and attends both Time and Fortune. 
There be four things that more: particularly do generate Haze ; 
Pride, Coverouſneſs, Perfidiouſneſ,, and Cruelty, | 

The Proud man is the ſubje& of conrempt. And 'tis no wonder | 
tofind Man againſt himz When we find upon Record, that God doth} 
reſiſt him, Pride is the cldeſt of the ſeven deadly Sins. And be- 
cauſe, that would domincer over all, tis juſt, that all ſhould ſeek 
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anderring. And 'tis for this, That though ſome our of fear, or inrereft, 
| may 
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high, he is barren, Like Mount Gilboa, he has neither dew nor rain, 
| As to Sejanws his Goddeſs, Fortune, we offer Incenſe and Perfumes, 
till we find ſhe turns away, and then (as he) we kick her, and 
| break her to pieces, Even Heaven, to proud ones, does deny its 
Influence. Let no man therefore think to get to Heaven and! 
| ſtability by that , with which the Azgels there could not be per- 
| mitred to ſtay, 
| Secondly, Coverouſneſs, This is ſo greedy to catch at all, that it 
pulls even hate along. A ſordidnefs fo cleaves to it , that diſdain 
| and ſcorn atrends it, Tis the inlet of thoſe Sins, that grate , and 
| ſcratch, and gall, Thefts, Rapes, and Plunders, Perjurics, and © 
| preſive Murtl.crs 3 and makes a man not only a Thict, but a Jaylor 
| | too : For, whatever theCovetoxs catches, he keeps it up a Priſoner ; 
| ſo that neither | imſc!t will, nor any other can, make uſe of it. He- 
| xred is as properly cuc to tlc Coverows, as Aﬀetion to the Bounti- 


ful. And we nay as well love the Kat , that drags our Evidence! 
into his Fole, and c ts 1, as we may the craving and rapacious perſon. 
| He «mprics all the veins, ana ſucks the hearts life-bloud ; for, he 
| | drains away Moncy; and tia, the old Comedian tells us , Anima 
& ſanguis eft Mortalibrys, "Tis the common Peoples Soul. The 
enjoyment of Propiciy, is that which preferves men in peace z bur, 
he that r4prnes upcn tlat, as a Robber, ſhall find Swords and Staves 
taken up againſt him to detend ir, Seprimins Severus had not 
| ventur'd to-march to Keme, in queſt of the Empire z if he had not 
| known his Souldicrs all paid, and Julianws hated of the pople for | 
| his Coverouſncſs, Marcus Craſſms being a Roman General, had 

ne're been us'd fo hard!y by the Parihians, as to have melted Goid 

pour'd down his Throat, if his Awarice and Rapine rurning ID 
publick calamties to his private bexefit had not made him hated, 


Peſſideat quantum rapuit Nero, Montibus Aurum, 
Exaquet, nec amet quenquam, nec ametur ab ullo, 


Gold more then Meuntains, or then Nero ſeiz'd, 
Can never make him pleaſing, or well pleas'd. 


A third and main procurer of Hate, is Falſhood and Perfidiouſneſs. 
"Tis the higheſt Cheat in Humanity, A deceived Truſt exaſperates 
affeQion into an Enemy, and cancels all the Bonds of Nature, When 
we proſecute a deceiver and a wiolater of Faith, we undertake the 
cauſe of all Mankind. For every one is concern'd , that a Traytor 
| and an Impeſtor be baniſhed out of the world ; for , he that pre-/ 

meditately cozexs one, does not cozep all, but only, becauſe he can- 
| not, And, when a Man grows once to be noted for a perſon of: 
falſhood, and a Fugler, every man will avoid him as a Trap that is: 
| ſet only to give Wounds and Death, As with a Jadiſh Horle, if we! 


Z will | 
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will be ſafe, we muſt be ſure_not to come within the reach of his heels: 
who is it that will not hate htm, with whom ir is not ſafe tolive?If 
a man be once a Fox he ows his preſervation to his crsf#,but not%in 
to the goodwill of his e:ghbowrs, He comes then tobe in the C2- 
ralogue of thoſe , that Pcter Ramws ſpeaks of, Quidam werſartur in 
delis, eteis que'ibit adverſantur, Every thing is enemy to him thar 
is d:ceitful, Panſanias was but ſuſpeRed'to betray Lyſander inthe 
battail : and the people would not reſt till he was bariſht front a- 
morg them. Decerpt is a Thiet in the night, which ſtcals upon us 
in the da>k, when we think ou: ſelves ſecwe , and are not aware of 
either his Way or his T me, which makes us ſleep as: it; were in Ar- 
mouy guarded about with bar7s againſt him and with maftiffs to de- - 
ſtroy him. 

The next Monſter that calls up Hate againſt us,is C-#elty,which e- 
ver is vſher'd on with ſewver:ty & rigor, Man is a trailthing and ſhould 
he be put to exprate every offence with the extremty of Pan: ſhwent, 
he miſt have many lives,or «<lſc have his Torments endlefle, We 
expect a Father- paidon, and know the Gods do nctalwaies puniſh | 
ro: the height, He that bath nut mercy to m1trgate Corredtion, ex- 
cluc cs himic.t from tavour when he fails, To be alwates ſtr1R and 
(c'u- v}-us 15 not converſation for man; It preſently deſcends him 
into crelty, which makes him as a w:1d beaſt ſhunn'd. He thar 
canno: kill bim, will avoid him if he can: *T's not in Nature thar 
ever he ſhould be /ev'd, *Tis with cruelty as 'tis with choler, It is 
kindlcd with mecring it's like 3 as flints that knock together, fire 
flics from both. No man cin love his Termertor ; of him that 
would deſtroy his bceing. Ferinaiſta rabies eſt, ſanguine gaudere er 
wulneribus,et abjetto hemine,in filveſtre animal tranſire, That ra 
is wholly beſtial that ſmacks the-lips with bloud and bleeding wounds 
and caſting off Humanity he paſſes into fierce and ſavage,Ners, Ca- 
ligula, Y:teliixs, and many more, flord us ſad examples of the end of 
crie'ty:and above all,the untortunate Andronicw;who met with more 
by the torrent of a popular bate then one v Guld think humanity could 
either iuffer or invert : A!l things that men met with, were inſtru- 
ments of fury , 2nd every Bey and Grrle became an Execntioner, 

To prevent th hare of others, is, not to love our ſelves roo much. 
He that does ſo, becomes unrival'd inaffe&ion, ard ar laſt does 
| love alone what all men els do hate, The beſt is,not to prefer our pri- 
yate before a generality;ard rather to paſs over trivials,then be angry 
at pur 6tilroes, He thar minds his own with moderation, and but fe'- 
come intrudes on the concernments of others , ſhall ſurely find lefle 
cauſe 10 þate,orto be hated,and may at laſt cometo live like the 4- 


dons of the ſea,tbat Zl:an ſpeaks of in perfe&t tranquillity among all 
the rapacious fiſhes of the Ocean, 
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| pores and melt the ſtecled heart within the [ca 


| it ſinks as fence does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy ; And| 


LXIIL. 


Of hardneſſe of Heart. 


| 
His is not ſo much whena man is careleſſe and unſenſible of' 
anothers conditions, as when a man by the praRtice and et] 
ſtome of ſin is grown obdurate, and ſear'd up ſo, as nothing can 
work upon him tro mollific him that he may be medicinable, Origen 
gives a handſome CharaQer of it, Cor 4urum eſt cum mens ——_ 


| velut cera,frigore iniquitatis obſtridta,ſignaculum Imaginis divine non 


recipit, Then is the heart hardned when the mind of man like mn! 
becomes ſo petryfi'd withthe cold benummings ot fin, that the 
impreſſion of the Divine- image cannor be made inir, So that other 
finners are paſſing on the way,but the hard: hearted is come within 
the confines of a finall deftrution, He nor only marches faſt from 
God , but he builds a wall at k-js back,that he cannot retire to the 
Camp where he might be ſafe. Heis paſſ'd over the Sea of Ini- 
»:ty;and then,as the Prince of Oravge at the battail of Newpeyt,he 
ſends away the ſhipping , that he may not have a mind to return. | 
He puts himſelf out of the power of perſwaſion;like a ſtubborn met- 
tall,once ill caſt, he leaves no way to be mended but by breaking: 
ſo much heis this own dire Enemyhat without a Rape vpon him he 
will not find Se/vatiey. 'Tisnotthe diſtilling (howr , nor the gen- 
tly fanning air, nor the ruffling wind, nor the rowlirg Thunder, 
that can work. upon him. Tis only Lig can pierce the 
ard, that muſt ci- 
ther coethe bufineſle of leave him quite undone for ever, For what- | 
ſoever happens to him to mend him,makes him worſe. 
Adverfity,that is the Academy ot Lite to inſtru and breed up 
man in all the ways of Yerizeand Knowledge, to him it's bur like the 
Gaol, where he learns to ſpift and cheat,till ar laſt he grows incorri- 
gible and deſperate, Proſperity ſunrs him to a harder temper, Ela- 
tion leads in diſdain,which ſpurns away the hand that offers but to 


| lift him up. Benefits ſctdome fink into ebdarate minds, They take! 


them to be D#ty in others,burt meris and deſert inthemſelves. 'Tis| 
the ſoft and gentle Nature thar is ſooneſt raken with a curtely, there 
therefore as they are moſt unbappy to themſelves in the end,(o they 
are worſe for others to converſe within the way. For as nothing 
but compn/ſion can make them be 1nderable, fo 'ris nor a little trou- 
ble to the ingenious to be put upon ways of conftraint, The generous 
nature likes hinnſelf then the worſt, when he muſt appear a pedago- | 
gue with a Rod or Feraler eyecr in his hagd,the good inclination is ſoo- 


neſt wonne by fair and civill dealings. But i# diſpoſitions being led | 
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by paſſion and a ſenſual appetite grow dangerous when not awed by 
Force,nor yet are they much the better bypuniſhment or faring worſe. 
The unruly horſe that's ſpurr'd is more fo for his ſpurr ng, Like the 
ſteel both by fire and water too,it is hardnrd, Pharaoh was not betterd 
by all the plagues brought over him, Nor were the Fews by his 
example mended cither in the radiance of the Goſpel,or the raging of 
their ſeditionin Feraſalem.Neither was their obduration,or their obce 

cation Je(s, Judgments that are the reyro7s and the 1ur»ers of the ſeduced 
Sowul,that hath but humanity in it; upon the obſtinate they do not work 
ar all , Eirher they reverberate them back before the piercezas a wall 
of ſtecl does a blunt-headed Arrow,or if they do ork 7ps 2 little while 
find entrance, like the Elephant with the Convnlſion of his nerves and 
his bedtes comtraction,he caſts out the ſhaft that ſticks within him:ſo he 
clezts in his own Corruption, which elſe might find vent at the wounds, 
'Tis a fatal notion, under which the Apeftle renders it, The hardneſſe 
of thy Hears that cannot repent, ASif by 2 Barr put upon it,it were ſea- 
led upto ruine. He is chatn'd and prinniorx?d and prepar'd for exe- 
cution, Thar he cannot repent, "tis like being born a fool, When 
Nature has doom'd him among the incapaciows and ſilly, 'tis not in 
the power of correRion or inſtrudtion, or in all the arts, to cure him 
The peſtel andthe morter cannot do it, nor can 'the bardned Soul 
by any thing be mollify'd, being indeed fit only for deſtruition, He 
is neither meer to govern, nor to be govern'd by others. As Rome, 
when ſinking ro confuſion, nec lbertat-m, nec ſervitarem piſſe,tol- 

lerare, Neither Obedience or Commands can be indur'd or manag'd, 
And this does caſily come to paſſe whea men are once habituared 
' in Vice. As conſtant labour ſcars the-paintul hand to hardned brawn, 

|and a callowe inſenſibility : ſothe continued practice of Vice docs 
hinder the minds clecr ſenſe,and leaves itin a way 2xcorrigible , De- 

finit eſſe remedio locus, nbt,que fuerant vitia, mores. fiaut, When 

Vices habir themſelves into cuſtome and manners, there then wants 

room to take in what ſhould Remedy, 1f frailty-theretore calts us 
into Vice, let nomans ebſtznacy ſo faſten the nail in his Soxl, thar it 
cannot withour rearing all in pieces, be puli'd our. He that com- 

mits an error does too much : but he thar perſiſts in it,grows an He- 
retique,ſhurs himſclf outof the Verge of the Church fois not quali- 

fied to claim ſaivation. 
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LXIV. 
Of Revenge. | 


| Here is no man that ſecks Revenge, but tis becauſe ke EL 
ceives he hath had injury done him, And though there w] 
a ſceming Juſtice in the requital; yer, for the moſt part , it is 
done by doing ixjury to him that firſt offered it to us 3 which in 
| the a&For cannot but be evil, ſince to offcr injury, upon any ſcore, 
is «njuſt. Anothers doing 7xjary to me, cannot legitimate my do-| 
ing wrong to him. So, though it be a thing both caſic and uſual, | 
and, as the world thinks, ſavouring of ſome Noblencſs, to repay a' 
wrong With wrong : Yet Religion {pcaks the contrary, and tels us, Tis| 
better to neglect it then requite it, When wrong is done us, that | 
which we have to do, is to remove it, We arc not commiſiion'd | 
to rerurn it 3 But doing wrong again, does no way do the thing, ' 
What will it caſe me when I am wvex?t, that I may wex another > 
Can anothers ſuffering pain, rake off from my own ſmart > *Tis but 
a purer folly ro. make an other weep, becauſe I have that which 
grieves me, Nay, well examin'd, tis a kind of Frenzy, and ſome-' 
thing Irrational, becauſe another hath done us a miſchief, therefore | 
we will hurt our ſelves, that fruitlcſly we may do him one ; perhaps | 
it may bc it was from hence, that Poets feign'd, that Nemeſis was by 
Fupiter transformed intoa Gooſe, a filly Creature, to ſer out unto! 
us the folly of Revenge ; for, atbcſt, tis in us, but returning evi/ 
for evil ; and that, inthe favourableſt appellation,we cannot call leſs 
| then frailty, which is indeed an 1nquination, Suppoſe a mad Dog 
bites me, ſhall I be mad and bite that Dog again > If I do kill him, 
tis not ſo much tohelp my ſclf , as 'tis to keep others from harm. 
My intereſt is to ſeck a preſent Remedy , while purſuing the 
Cur , I may at once both loſe my Wir and my Cure, If a 
Waſp ſting me, I purſue not the winged Inſc& through the air, bur 
| ſtreight apply to draw the venom forth, 
And, in Revenge, though the rancour ſhould be zolerable ; yer, 
the uſurpation never can be juſtified, The right of vengeance reſts 
in God alone, and he that takes it out of his hand , he ſo far docs. 
dethrone him, as to put himſelf in his place. And while we throw 
a petty vengeance on the head of our offending brother, we boldly 
pull the Almightics on exr. ovs, The minde of man in pcace and 
calm-warm Charity, is the Temple and the Palace of the holy Ghoſt ; 
bur, Revenge is a raging flame that burns this Houſe of God! 
in the Land, Like Heroſtratws , he gains but a miſtaken and! 
polluted fame , that burns this ſtately Stracure of the God- 
deſs, Through his own {well'd heart, he ſtrikes a flaming | 
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{word, that he may, to pleaſe his zalice, but pierce his encmics' 
garment. Diogenes, (ure, was much in the righter way, when to. 
one that ask'd him, How he might take the beſt Revenge of his Ene- | 
my - his Anſwer was, By ſhewing himſelf an Honeſt and upright man. 
St. Auguſtine yet goes further, and ſayes, The Revengeful man makes 
himſelf the Judge, and God his Executioner ; and, when he wiſhes 
God to plague that wicked Enemy of his : tis juſt with God to aske 
which wzcked onehe means, {ince borh the beſt is bad, and Revenge 
it ſelf is /2}z7y, Nor isit only againſt the laws of Divinity, but! 
againſt rhe laws of Reaſon; for a man in his own concern, ro make 
himſelf F:dze, and Accuſer, and Executioner too. Tis like our late 
miſnam'd High Court of Fuſtice, to which 'the Loyal and the Noble, 
the Honeſt and the Brave were wiolenc'd by Ambition and Malice, | 
and ſacrificed to the Demons of miſguided Rage and Paſſion, Surely, | 
the beſt return of #jury is to do goed, the next is to overlook it as 
a thing below us, It it be Injury, our revenge is in the Actors 
boſome ; What need we do that which his own minde within him 
will do for us > It it be not ijury, we ought not then to be axzry 
|ar all : ſoit we have a diſpoſition to do a drſpledſure , upon our 
ſelves the Revenge is to be praftiz'd, for that we have ler our paſ- 
fon beyle beyond'the temper that ir ought to hold. "Twas a high 
Imperial a& in Comrade the firſt, who having had a ſharp war 
with Henry Duke of Saxony, and having had his Army by him| 
newly overthrown, and his Brother beaten our of the field ; yer 
being fick, and believing he ſhould ſhortly die, he ſends for all! 
the Princes of the Empire, and there, though his Brother were (till | | 
alive, he recommends to'em this his Enemy as the fitteſt man to 
rule the Empire after him, Thus we ſee, great minds do ſome-; | 
times light on Actions ſutable, and learn by commanding others, art | | 
laſt, ro. command themſelves in the hight of ſeerhing bloud, to the 


| 


wonder and inſtructing, by example, ſuch as God hath ſer rocome ! 


'o) 


after : and to ſhew us, that asin God, ſo in thoſe that in their power 
draw neareſt to him; there is a Greatneſs greater then Revenge, 
while meancr and leſſer Powers are wholly ſwallowed by ir. It 
| ſhews our want of ſtrength, when we ler this Paſſion Maſter us, If 
we would ſce what kinde of things they be, we may learn from! 
Martials friend that they are, 


—-— Indotti quorum precordia wullis | 
tnterdum aut levibus videas flagrantia cauſis, | 
Dnantulacunq; adeo eft occaſio, ſufficit Ire, | 
Chryſippms non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletss 
| Ingenium , dulciq, Senex vicinus Hymetto, 
ui partem accepts ſeva inter vinc 'la cients 
| Accuſatori nollet dare, 

Unlet- 
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| | Unletter'd ſouls, whoſe glowing hearts will his 
With zething, or what next to nothing is 
Fach petty chance for paſſion ſhall ſuthſe, 
Though ſo Chyſippns taught nor, nor the wiſc | 
Cool Thales : nor old Secrates who would | 
In chains not part his Hemlock to the bold | 
Accuſer *gaint his life, 


— —— _— 


| 

If ever Revenge be fit to be taken, it is when all our paſtons are be- 
calm'd;and then 'tis but as Phyſick tro be us'd mvre to prevent a future 
fit, then ſatific our craving appetite. All Revenge is a kind of War, 
| and any eaſie- Peace is to be put before it 3 for, when we are once 
ingag'd, we know not when to recoyle. A ſingle childe may fire 
| a populous City, when all the wiſe men in it may pcrhaps be pos'd 
| to quench it, If we conſider rightly 3 for the moſt part, the Remedy 
| is beyond the Diſeaſe z and tis not a wiſe mans part, to chuſe what 
is moſt miſchievous, He that does but dctcr it, gains time : and 
| then we may look about and ſee our way more cleer 3 fo with 


ſafkery we may make that Puniſhment, which aCted in paſdion would 
4 be Revence. 


— 
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LXVY. 


That moſt men have their weakneſſes, by Which they 
may be taken. 


Dye IIS em one IR 


E Br it be not neceſſary to lat cur for a flowing wealth, yet 
tis fit we have ſo much, as we need ; not for the want of wealth 
expoſe our ſ{clves to be xecefitared to ill. As a man would willingly 
have wherewithall to do goed ;, ſo he way be happier to be in ſuch! 
a condition, as not to be oblig'd to inconvenience, through def, | 
nor enganger'd by the Plenty ro be prond and petulant. The Poor 
| are ſo fettered by their poverty, that they may cafily be taken 
by the Aſſault of any that will bur pretend their Relict. The Rich 

are taken by their own ambition, by their paſien, or their appetite 
their liberty, or wantonneſs : That tis no calle matter in the extreme 
of cither fortune, to reſiſt a ficrce temptation when tis offered. And 
beſides all rbcſe, in any «ſtate our own Inclinations are the power- 
tulleſt motive-Trains to lead us. Whoſocver ſhowes a paſsion or an! 
avidity to any thing 3 he thereby rels his Enemy where he is 
weak, and in what Muiſe we may ſet a ſnare to rake him. And 
ris a rare thing to finde any manſo fortify'd on all fides, that he! 
Can | 


— 


— 
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; can reſt ſtanch azainſt all rhe baits thar are caſt out to catch him. 
| Every man hath ſomething whereby hemay be taken ; . and, tis rare 
' to finde rhar fith that ar ſume time or other will nor bite, if the! 
| bait be ſuch as likes him. Even Argzaſtns had his Mecenas, and Alex-' 
| ander his epheſiion, And tis well, if we ke drawn at all, that we 
{ 


| happen to be led by a Noble Condut#, Though tis Lelt when 2: 


hg ' 


rather then the cheating Angur, 


But witions men, or ſuch as arc not ballanc'd by trre Honor, have 
| not only ſome peculiar exormity 3 bur, they have every thing that 


is ſenſual ro enflave them. And ſometime even the mcancit and 
the molt petty thing, as a chain, can lead them any where. If they 
| be bar Paper-Kircs, even a little boy with a flender thrid can pull! 
| them where he pleaſerh, and draw them down from Heaven unto, 
| Earth, A Horle, a Dog, a Landſcape, or ſome lighter thins, '74-| 
Lrellivs and Apicies were for Gormandizing and Gluttony : Yeſpa-| 

ſian and Didizs Fulianns were for Profit: Nero might be catch'd' 
with a Song, and Demitian with a Fly, Clazdins had his beloved 
| Muſbrome, and Craſſus wept for the death- of his dear Murena, 
! Nor is it /ove alone, but hate as well as it, that placcs us in the! 
| Diſadvantage. A known. Antiparhy gives our Enemy help to {ub-! 
duc us. Evcn Beaſts that reaſon want, have yet the ſenſe to make. 
their advazrage of it, The Fox that knows, the Badger hatcth flur- 
tiſhneſs, by fowling of his cntrance he drives him our of his Earth, 
And 'tis a vaſt Prerogative, that man hath over the teſt of rhe 
Creatures, by only knowing theit Inclinations and Abhortencics, | 
| He knows both with what baztes to incire them , and with what 
ſhewels to drive into the Net and Toyle : By knowing this, and' 
| appropriating ro their appetites and fears, he becomes a Maſter of 
|rhoſe, that by his Power and the Corporal cridowments of Nature,' 
| he never would be able ro conquer. Whar force could ſeize the 
uncontrolled Lyon, it it were not tempted by the Lamb upon the; 
'poſt, or terrifycd by the fire that he hates and trembles at > Whar 
| ſwiftneſs could overtake or draw the mounting Falcon from the' 
; Cloudes, if.the Pigcon oh the Lurc, ſhould nor ſtoop her to the: 


< 


{mall reward oh the extended fiſt > | 
\ - Doubtleſs,, He that hath the feweſt fancics, that is free from the! 
ſting of pointed and pricking wayt, thatis not rumor'd with the, 
too mich barm of wealth, that can moſt conceal or maſter thoſe 
tickliags and aſperitics that he hath in himſelf, is the neareſt ro al 
contentful enjoyment at home, and an nnenwy'd peril from abroad, 
T have never read of any Iland ſo Impregnable, but Nature had 
| Icft in irſome place or other, by which ir might be Vanquiſhable : 
' So it is moſt rare to finde our any perſon {o at all points Arm'd, 
| Uu 2 but 
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| man can be his own Solomon, and his own honeſt Huſhai, to ſupport: 
| himſelf, and overthrow the defignes of his Enemics 3 yet, he is' 
| next to beſt, that being in dowbr, will take advice from the 0-acle. 
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bur there is ſome way left whereby he may be ſometime (| urprizcd. 
This Paſſion, that AﬀeGtion, this Friend, or, that Kinſman, this or that 


delight, or inclination. He is the frongeſt that hath feweſt acceſles, 
But, as thoſe places are the weakeſt that lye open to every Invader ; 
ſo certainly, he is the moſt ſubje& ro be overcome, whole eaſineſs | 
expoſes him to be prevail'd upon,by every feeble attempt. And how-, 
ever, by Nature, he may be fcrtile, and of a good ſoyl ; yet, if he 
lyes unmounded, he ſhall be ſure to be alwayes low. Ar leaſt, a 
man would have a Fence, and a Gate, and not let every Beaſt that | 
hath but craft or impudence, to graze or dung upon him. In any | 
Eſtate, it 15 moſt CO to freedom, not to be behind hand, He! 
that puts himſelf into a needy candirion, he walks with manacles on 
his hands;and to every one he deals with, he gives power to /ock them 
on, Neceſsity is ſtronger then either Wine, or Women ; and it a Man| 
be takez in that, he is but as a Wyth in the hand of a Gyant: he can 
neither buy nor ſell like other men 3 but wearing his own chains , is 
at the mercy of him that will lead him, 


[ 
| 


| 
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LXVI. 


That Spiritual things are better, and Temporal worſe, 
than they ſeem. 


bh, almoſt univerſally true, that which Sexeca ſaid of Foy, Omnes | 
tendunt ad Gaudium ; ſed, unde magnum & ſtabile conſequantur,' 
ienorant, Every man would arrive at Foy and Contentment , bur 
| how to come by ſuch as may be great and lafting, there are bur few 
that know, We arequite miſtaken in moſt of what we graſp ar. 
The Progreſs of Man is but like ſome lofty Tower, ereQcd in the 
botrom of a Valley : Weclimbe up high, in hope to ſee Wonders, 
and whenwe are at the top,our Proſpett is nothing the better, The Hills 
encompaſſing, terminate our Eye, and we ſee after all our pains, 
bur larger piles of Earth, that interpoſe betwixt us and Heaven. The 
greateſt pleaſure we had, was, when we were getting up : Belief 
of better, litts our cafe ſteps; but, mounted once, we find a cheated 
Faith:Which drew wiſe Bias to conclude,that,Nothing was to Man 
more {weet then Hope, Even all Earihly delights 1 find ſweeter in 
expectation , then injoyment : But, all Spiritual pleaſures more in 
fruition , then expettation. Thoſe Carnal conrentments that here| 
we joy in, are ſhow'd us through a ProſpeQive Glaſs, which Aa 
them ſees both greater, clearer, and nigher at hand, Whenthe De- 
vil rook our Saviour to the Mountain, He ſhewed him all the King- 


a and the glory of them; but never mentions the troubles, the 
rr nnrnnrrmn . na dangers, 
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dangcrs, the cares, thetears, the vexations and the vigilancies, which 1 
'are as it werethe Thorns and Mantlings wherewith a Crown is lined. 
' He held a full blown Roſe , but mention'd not the prickles ſhaded 
. underneath. 1 ſomething doubt, whether ro get wealth with ſome } 
labour, be not more pleaſure, then wantonly ro ſpend ir, *Tis a que- | 
; tion, whether to expeCt a Crows be not more content, then to wear ; 
' one, And furcly, were not their Perſons Sacred , that is, by the | 
| Laws of Godand Man, untouchable as to prejudice ; and ſo, pro: 

reed againſt the malice, the envy, the fury , and the rabidnef;, of | 
ſelf-ended Man : It would not be an calie matter to Conjure him into 
' that Enchanting Circle, Whatſoever Temporal felicity we apprehend, | 
wecullout the pleaſures, and over-prize them ; the perils and maleſta-| 
tions we Either nor {ce, or are content to wink ar, Ve gaze upon 
the face, and are bewitched with the tempting ſmiles, whule, under 
plealing looks, a ſad InfeRion, even the virals taint, Like Time, they 
appear with a /ovely buſh before ; but, behind, are pill'd and ba{'d, It 
is but Meremaid-jey , that this frail world bequeaths us, = 


— — 


Turpittr atrum 
Deſinit in piſcem mulier formeſa ſuperne, 


— That beawteoms face in ſhow, 
VWaves into ſome ſad ſcurvy fiſh below, | 


And that theſe Sublunaries have their greateſt freſhnels plac'd in! 
only Hope , it is a conviction undeniable z that, upon enjoyment al! | 
our joyes do vaniſh, The pleaſure laſts not longer then we get it : and ; 
if it did nor leave a weft behind ; yer,being ſo flecting, it is not worth | 
the leaping of our pulſc to meer ir, | 
Bur, when again, we look at whar is Spiritual: like thoſe thar 
| practiſe to beguile themſelves, we turn the Glaſſes rorher end abour, 
| and give a narrowing figure to all thoſe fair proportions that would 
propoſe themſelves tro our Eye 3 we believe them lefs, and more | 
remoted from us. Our Senſes do with us, as Philo Fudeus ſays, the ; 
Sun docs dcal with Heaven : lr ſeals up the Globe of Heaven, and 
| opens the Globe of Earth : So the Senſe does obſcure things that 
are ſpiritual and heavenly : but, reveals and augments what are 
terrene and temporal, The Sphcre of ſpiritual things is higher then 
our Senſe can rcach : bur, as we mount, our Proſpect ſtill is neater, 
Acquiri poteſt, eſtimari non poteſ, Obtain'd ir may be, but righely 
valued, never, Vho art firſt bluſh ( if Humanity may be Fudge), 
would chooſe the Auſteriries of a Regalar and Conſcientious life ? 
Our Saviour ar firſt, (by reaſon of the Ignorance and /ufidelity of 
Man) gave his Church the power of Miracles, ro convince men 0 
the belicf of finding a felicity in yodlineſ, For albeit, it be moſt rrue, 
that is memorably ſpoken by «nes Silvins 3 That admitting Chri- 
ſtianity 
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| | ſtianity had not by our Saviour and his Apoſtles been confirmed by 
Miracles z, vet, it would in time have been taken up, and entertained 
and rooted in mens hearts for the very honeſty and integrity of it : | 
| yet, by the bur meanly wiſe and common ductions of bemiſted Na- | 
| Zure, it would have been no very powerful Oratory , to per{wade | 
the raking up of our Croſs to follow him. But, when men after-. 
wards cameto ſce, how in the lownels of diſgrace and poverty, and 
in the height of pain and torment, Chriſt;ans became irradiated with 
| Internal Foyes ; then Proſelytes came inin ſwarms, and by the Spi- | 
| rit were taught to wade over allthoſe ſhallows which Tlanded that | 
| Countrey of felicity, in which rhe truly pious perſon dwels, Aman | 
| that hath not expcrienced the Contentments of Tanocentive Piety, 
| the ſwectneſſes thac dew the Soul by the Influencies of the Spirit, 
and the Raviſhings that ſometime from above do (hoot abroad in the | 
Inward Man, will hardly belicve there are ſ uch Oble&ations thar can | 
be hid in god/ineff. They are the Repreſentations Ot the Foes hercat- ! 
ter, which are ſo high, that like God the Author of them, we may | 
ſooner. apprehend them by Negatives , then Affirmations, We may 
know what is not there 3 bvr, we never can come to know what 1s 
there, till by a pleaſed fruition we can hind them, Let no man then 
be diſcouraged with the pallidneſs of Pety at firſt , nor captivated * 
with rhe ſecming freſhneſs of Terrentty : both will change, And | 


though we may be deceived in both 3 we ſhall be ſure to be cheated 
bur in one, 


— 
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LXVII. | 
Of Buſineſs. 


Here are ſome men that have ſo great an averſion to Buſineſs, | 
| that you may as ſoon pcrſwade a Cat into water, or an Apeto | 
put his fingers into fire, as togut them to enter upon any thing thar | 
may prove rrouble, or beget attendaxce. But theſe, for the moſt patt, | 
are perſons, that have paſs'd their youth undiſciplin'd , and have | 
| been bred up in thar delicacy andtendcrneſs,that they know no other 
Bufzneſs bur their Pleaſures ; and are impatient of any thing that 
| looks but like a hinderance of that : yer, this in the end, does many 
| times produce effc&s, rhar prove ungratcful and deſtructive, For 

hereby the management of affairs do often fall into inferiour hands, 
that through Cowveronſneſs and Ambition , and for want of Skill, put 
all the wheels of Government out of order ; till they run both them- 
ſelves and the Srate into ruin, Like unpractiz'd and ignorant Apo- 
thecaries, they do ſo diſproportion their Ingredients, that inſtead of 
ſaving Phyſick, they miniſter but diſeaſe and. poyſon. There are 
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another fort of men quite contrary to theſe, whom cuſtom and quo- 
tidian practice has made ſo much in love with Aer, that if the 
once come to be put by their 1mployment , even life it ſelf ſeems 
tedious and an irklome thing z and, like a Spaniel ty'd up from his 
| hunting, they flecp away their time in ſadneſs and a melancholy, 
Certainly, as the world is more beholding to men of Buſineſs, then 
'to men of Pleaſure ; ſo the men of Pleaſure muſt be content to be | 
þ ep ng by thoſe of mployment, However they are contemned 
y the vanity of thoſe that look after nothing bur ſollity : yer, the 
Regiment of the worldis in their hands 3 and they arethe menthar 
ive Laws to the ſenſual and voluptuous. Therefore, that man is 
t of the lower partof the world, that is not brought up to buſineſs 
and affairs, And, though there be, that may think ir a little roo ſe- | 
rious for the capering bloud and fprightly vigour of Youth : yer, 
upon experience, they ſhall find it a more contentive life then zdle- 
neſs, or perpetual joviality. He that walks conſtantly in a ſmoorh | 
and a- level'd path, ſhall be ſooner tyr'd, then he that bears the ri- 
ſing and deſcending ground, A calm ar Sea is more troubleſome, | 
then the gale that {well the Waves. If a man witha Sythe ſhould 
Mow the empty Air”, he ſooner would be weary then he that ſwears 
with toyl to cut the ſtanding Corn. Buſineſs is the Salt of Life, that 
not only gives a gratctful ſmack to ir, bur it dryes up thoſe crudiries | 
that ane offend , preſerves from putrifa&ion , and drives off all 
thoſe blowing Flyes, that, without ir, would corrupt ir. And that 
this may appear more caſte, there are requiſite to be had in Buſineſs, 
both Knowledge, Temper, and Time. | 
| Without a man Knows what he goes about , he thall be ſubje&. 
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to go aſtray, cr to Joſe much time in finding out the right, 
And, it will be ſure to ſeem more tedious, then it would if be 
knew the Road, 

And if he want Tewper , he ſhall be ſure not to want -trouble. 
Even all the Stars are {cen in night, when there is a clear ſerenity, 
But tempeſts riſing, darken all the sky, and take thoſe little guides 
of light away. No ſtorm can ſhake the Edifice of that Mind thar 
is built upon the Baſe of Temperance, It placeth a man out of the 
reach of others, but bring«th others to be within his own, *Tis 
the Temper of the Sword that makes it keen to cut, and not be 


hackt by others ſtriking on ir. "Tis the Oyl that makes the joynr 
turn ſmooth, and opens the dore without noiſe. Ceſar with a word 
appeas'd a, daring Mutiny, by calling of his Army Romans, and nor 
his Fellow-ſouldiers. And with as ſmall a matter Pſamneticus {av'd the 
Saccage of a City. Cyr#s had newly taken one of his. And the Soul- 
dicrs 1n ahurry running up and down, Pſamneticws with him, asked 
What was the matter ? Cyrus anſwerd ; They deſtroy and plunder your 
Ciry. Pſamnetics replyed, 1t is not aow Sir, mine, but yours, And up- 


Wh that conſidcration, they were preſently call'd off fromthe ſpoyl. 
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| more then that which is the main, and thoſe muſt be left ro be laid 
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The next is the aptly timing of aftars tor which there 'can be no 
particular precept,but ir mult be }eit to Jvdgmerr ro diſcern when 
the ſeaſon is proper. Men do not recap in lecu-time, nor ſow in Har- 
veſt, Phyſitians give not purges till they have p:cpar'd the humonrs, 
The ſmith may ſtrike in vain and tyre his /4b:u7:ng arm, if firſt 
with fire his iron be not moliifiid, Circumſtances are many times 


hold on, as they offer themſelves to occaſion. Men may fit their bayts 
and caſt their nets, and,1s the Apoſtles,fith all night and carch no- 
thing, ifthey take not the ſeaſons when the ſho.!s do move upon 
thoſe Coaſts they trade in, And letra man be ſure to drive his Ba- 
fineſſe, rather then let that drive him. Whena man is brought bur | 
once to be neceſſitated, he is then become a waſſail ro his -ffairs, 
they maiſter him,thar ſhould by him be commanded. And like a 
blind inan wanting ſight for his way , heis led about by his Dog. | 
Any thing poſted off rill che haſt, like a ſv0wba! rowls and gathers, | 
and is by far agreater Gyant thenit was þctore it grew to Age. As. 
exhalatiors once condent'd and gathe1'd, rhey break not then bur | 
with Thunder, Inthe laſt acts of plays, the end of bnſinefſe com- | 
monly is a huddle. The Scexes do then grow thick, and quick, and | 
full, As rivers though they run ſmooth through lengthned Tracts. 
of Earth: yet when they come near the ſca, they ſwel, and roar, 
and foams, Bufineſs is like the Devil,jit ever rageth moſt when the 
time it hath is ſhorteſt. And 'tis hard to ſay which of the :wo is worſe; 
Too nice a Scrupwloſety,or elſe too raſh a Confidence, Heis as mad 
thatthinks himſclt an Urina/ , and will not Qlir at all for fear of 
cracking ; As he that believes himſelf to be ſbos-free,2nd ſo will run 
among the hazl ofa betrail, And ſurely, it conduces infinitely to 
the cale of 1% ag we have to. deal with bones? and with up- 
right men, Facile imperiam in bones. The good and wiſe doe make 
the Empire caſy, Reaſon, and Right, give the (ooneſt diſpatch. All 
the intanglements that we meet withal , are by the 1rrationabilities 
arifing from our ſelves or others. With an honeſt man and wiſe, A 
bufineſſe ſoon is ended, but with a F col or Knave there is no con- 
elaſion , but never to begin. Though they ſeem tame beaſts and may 
admit-a while to be plaid withz yet on the ſoddain , and when we 
think not on't, they will return to their natural decers and Ferocity, 
"Tis not enough that the ſea is ſometime ca/m and ſmooth, but we 


had need be ſure there be no Shelves nor ,Q»ick-ſands under that Kill 
warer. 
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LXVIIL 


Of Nobility. 


3 Sarſannes being aſked, what kind of prelate he thought 
Eugenius the 4th, would prove; His anſwer was : you may 
calily gueſle at thar,if you know but the ſtock he comes of : for ſuch 
asis his Family,ſuch a Prince ſhall you find him, *Tis true, by his 
own wvertues or vices a man does often differ from his progenitors, 
Bur uſually through ſucceſſive generations the bloud does hold its 
Tincture, Andin a Noble Family for the moſt part the ſtream does 
*till hold Neble,Whicn by wiſe ſtates hath been ſometimes o pre- 
fumed upon, that they have ſet marks of Ho»our upon them;znot 0n- 
ly out of reſpe& to their Anceſtors, but our of hope to find the Suc- 
ceſior not ro degenerate. It was a Law among the Romans that if there 
hapred contentions in their eleions for the Conſul ſhip, Thoſe that 
were delcended ot the Sylwians, Torquatians, and Fabritians, ſhould 
inthe firſt place be preferr'd. And we ſee it common among Prin- 
ces, Thar offices of truſt, and places of command are ſerled on the 
| Heirs of ſome deſerving Familyes, aspreſuming they will merit ro 
keep what their Anceſtors at firſt by their merir did acquire. 
Certainly,it is to be believ'd that he which out of nothing, or a mean 
beginning,is the firſt tounder ef a Houſe and Fortune, had ſomthing 
in him beyond the ſtandard of an ordinary man. And'tis likewiſe :© 
be believ'dtthart where the ſpirits are ſo by Vertue and Induſtry rari- 
ty'd and refin'd ; even inthe generation of poſterity they do tranſmir 
rt emſelves and are propagated to ſucceeding Ages, Some Families 
are obſervable for peculiar eminences ia the currem of ſuccefſions. 
The Romans had not a Family of more meritthen the Scrpio's, And 
itis not unworthy our obſerving that even the firſt founders of that 
Family,were «-ment for their prety tothe Gods and their Parents, 
The firſt whereof, when his Father was blind, as his ſtaf, he was his 
Guide, and led him about in his way:trom whence he rock his Name. 
The next being a Child did every day in private ſet our for time 
for the Temple. Andat 17 years of age brought off his wonn#rd Fa- 
ther encompaſl'd by the Enemy. And indecd he that diicharges his 
duty to theſe two,cannot bur be eminert in allthe reſt of his conver- 
ſation, The foundation of Henour and Greatnefſeis layd in obe<i:nce 
and reſpe& to theſe : But the neglect thereof,or the lewd praftice of 
the contrary, puts a man out of tavour with Nagures genims : and 
leaves him to be ravin'd upon, by all the Inſe&ts of his own (mall Ap- 
petites, as well as the greater ragings of his «nremperate paſſtons. They 
that are bred under the government of ſuch as are thus wiſe , they 
have infinitely rhe advantage of a Plebeian Race. They arc ſeaſon'd 
with the Maximsof Honexr,and by their education litred above thoſe 
X x grofler 
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Lroſler vapours that they are ſubje<& ro,thar have their being in the 
lower Region of men. And ifbur one 1n an age ſtepps up to do this, 
| he leaves 1t as examplezand puts poſterity in the way of continuing ir. 
And not ro ſpeak of the helps of Fortune, which (unabul'd } are in- 
finite. They are preſidented into YVertue and Hepony, and they are de- 
| terrd from poor and skutking corveyances,by the orientneſle of that 
fame which their Fore-fatbers left them : ſo that, doubtleſle, earth 
| cannot preſent us any thing that is more gloriows then antient Nobi- | 
lity,when it is illuſtrated by the rays of Vertue, And though to be 
a King in Yertze and Wiſdome is the brig hicſt Jewel that ſparkles in a 
| Regal Crown(as Solomons wiſdome renowned him mote then his being | 
| Monarch of the whole twelve Tribes );yet ſurely as in a beautiful B ogy | 
| the temper and tranſcendency of the ſpirit is more gratcſul, ſo is Ver- | 
| | tue alſo more luſtrous and ſhrning in the ſtermme of antient and enne- 
| bled bloud,then inthe newnels of a rifing Honſe, Each may be marble 
in the Quarry where it lics, and not of that courſe rag that common | 
pits afford. But it muſt be art and induſtry and the ciligence of the ' 
| laborious hand that gives it gloſſe and ſmoothneſſe, betore the ſtreaks 
and taking veins can be diſcern'd init. If there were not ſomething 
| more then ordinary that lay coucht in this bed of  onowr,ſure Nature 
6; never would fo have framed the mind of man, as to'haveplanted in it 
an appetition of it in generous and enlarged Souls, Alexander would | 
| needs derive from Fupiter; the Romarxs from Hercules, from YVenw, | 
from «nes, and the like. And how many Nations have thought it | 
their honour to draw their Deſcents from the Trojans ? As it was ag ho- 
nour to be a Grecian, where vertue and the arts were learned : ſoit was 
| beld a ſtain,and he was branded with the name of a Barbarian , that 
| | was of another Nation, It was objefted to Antifthenes as a diſgrace, 
that but his Mother was 2 Phrygiaz; had he nor well wiped it off, by 
replying that, Phrygia was the Mother of the Gods, But however it be, 
it 15 vertue and true Nob/eneſſe that is the Crown of Honour, It ena- 
| mels and enchaſcth what is Gold, and it guilds what is nor, thar it 
makes it like ir, They that are of higheſt wer in themſelves, the 
leaſt inſiſt upon their Anceſtry : tor they well know Alena laudat qui 
| genes jattat ſuum, Who boaſts his Stock,commends but whar's an 0- 
| thers. The beſt uſe they can make of glorious Attions by them well 
atchiev'd,is toendeavour that they may outgo them.Or at leaſt ro be- 
ware,they darken not by their own declination,the ſplendorthat they 
liv'd in, The beſt way to keep their Anceſtors great afts in memory, 
isto refreſh them with new ones of their own. Ard let them be ſure 
to remember, they grew upto that brightneſſe by degrees. Even fire 
| it ſelf, the quickeſt of the elements, mult be kindled and blowh up by 
| degrees, before it ſhines it (clt into a fame : when it breaks out on a 
| ſodain,it is uſually both ominous and harmful. The Sun does riſe in- 
ſenſibly to his Meridian glory, bur the very light of Lightning burns, 
| 
{ 
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He that at the firſt leap jumps into the height of all his Anceſtors, had 
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| need be ſtrong and well winded, leſt he looſe his Race before he 
| gets ro the poſt, He leaves himſelf no room for caſual accidents, nor 
| can he give a leoſe, if he be put ro {treinin his Race, Ofthetwo it is 
| better ro be the Fool of the Family, then the Unthrift. An other Ge- 
| neration may prove wiſe : but the Rfotos and indiſcreetly prodiga! 
after he hath waſted all the fruit, he diggs up the tree by the root, 
; that it can bear no more. And inſtead of hop'd applauſe, he departs 
the world with infamy, and dwels among the «uſes of poſterity, A 
| degenerate Son of a Noble Family, is a worin at the Root, that would 
, make a Fones argryzfor it takes away the ſhade from all that ſhall 
; come after, A Spend-tbr:ift like an earthquake does ſhake the houſe ſo 
long, thac at laſt it either fa)lsin pieces, oris ſwallowed up in Reine. 
He pifles on his Fathers Hemenrable afbes, that by his Vices makes 
them ſtir, and ruffles them in his urne. In ſtead warming ſunns; they 
| are the bearded comers of a houſe, rhacthreaten nothing but porten- 
; tous horrors, Ard when they have nothing of their own , bur their 
| Fore fathers merits , they ſubfiſt but like ro Felons , by the proteRi- 
on of that Altar, from whence if pull'd,they fall to death and ſhame. 
W ho would not rat her have &yed over all thoſe deaths.that Tyrants 
have invented z then,being the Son ol the elder Scipio appear a Can- 
didate ſo beſmearcd with vice, as to be fin'd by the Cenfors, to be 
turn'd out of the Sexate, and have the Signet (with the head of his 


tw Fabizs Maximw, for his horrid Luxury to be torbidden by the 
Pretor,for medling with his Fathers goods, and not one in all Rope: 


that without his own ſtout fighting, thinks it is cnough for! him, to 
be covered with the ſhieldsof his Azceftors. 


Rus enim Gener | um dixerit hunc, Qui 
Indignws genere et proclayo nomine tantum 
Infigns * Nanum cnjuſdam Atlanta vecammsy, 
e/thiopem,cygnum ; parvam extortamque puellans 
Enropen : canit us pigyss ſcabieque vetuſts 
Kewibws, et ſicce lambentibus 074 lucerne, 
Nomen erit Pardus, Tygris, Leo, fi quid adhuc eſt 
Quod fremit in terris violentins : Ergo cavebs | 
Et metues, ne 1#uſis Creticus aut Camerinus, 


Who w'le count him Noble that unworthy lives 
Of his great ſtock; and by that only thrives? 
We may as well ſome dwarfan Atlas call; 

A More, a Swan ; {ome low crookd Gyrle,the tall 
Europa, "Tis but as we names beſtow 

Of Leopard, Tyger, Lyon, or what now, | 
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's more fierce on eatth, to mangy Curs chat lick 
The naſty nozel of ſome Candleſtick, 

Bewatc and fear, then, leſt chou provein fie, 

A Crerian falſe, of prophane Camtrint, 
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LXIX. 4 
of three things to be confidered in Men. 


Þ every man that we meet with, there be rhyee things that inconh- 
ter our Conſideration, The Minde, the Behawioar, and the Perfoy, 
s 2 beauty in Any of theſe, coiamends rhe party to our liking z, {© a 
lemiſh in ay of theſe, Nicks ſome diſgrace on the unhappy owner, 
The moſt beautiful and rhe moſt !afting of theſe, is that which ro the 
eye 15 not viſible ; and, though ir take not that ſenſe z yet, ir calts 
x Wh ſuch Rayes, as draws our the Jove and liking of thoſe, that 
come to finde the zoodneſs, orthe parrs, that it is furniſht with, How 
grateful does the i»gernity offome men make them > *"Tisa weakeh 

which they live 3 and any rimes having none of theit ewn, they | 


' 


| hi for the handfommeneſs 'of their diſpoſition, raken ifto @ purewer- 


'p of Empirg, with thoſe that have abundupte, Such was -Arsſtippas, 
clng at firſtfore'd to tead Ph/loſophyto get a living 3 by the gratedal- 
neſs of his Wir ahd parts, grew high in the favout with Duonyſav, 
And when he had been (bipwrackt at Sea, and caft apon Rhodes ; 
it got him ſuch friends there, that when all his Companions 're- 
turn'd, he was tempted by the favour 'of the Citizetis.toſtey from 
his own Countrey among ſtrangers; with whom he had no Intereſt, 
but what his parts had won him, You may rake him-inthe Character 
that Horace hath Icft of hith, 


Oninis Ariſtippim decuit ſtats, & Color, ff Res. 
In all the wiles of Fortiinehe was lovely. 


Surely, 'tis the Nobleft wealth, and with moſt cafe k adtrycd ever 

where. *'Tis kept wittiouit a 'forain Guard, and is 6f-preſent uſe 
whereſoec're a man is throwne, Likethe Philoſophers ſtone, it cre- 
ares a man Fold, thar defote 'bad none of 'his 'own. Tr turns the 
coorſer Mettal into uſeful Coin, and is fuch-as carmodbe loft with- 
out our health or betvig. And "truly, 'the beawry and wtmlixeſs of 


the body, does oft-times'do'the like 5 ndy, With rmvdn capacities, it 
does a great deal more ; for, it'ftrs'to their ##nde, ind +is more ob- 
vious to their ſenſes,'thi't ſceno deeper thin thie #rdurds of Corpo- 
ral Beauty, and the emanations of a pleaſing AſpetF, Yet, certainly, 
oo _---.— 
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'tis a form that pleaſeth all, as wellche wiſe in »vinde, as the weat 
in apprehenſion. Xenophon was of more then ordinary lovelineſs 3 
and bcing a youth, by chance was mer by Socrates in a narrow Ily 
at Athens ; Socrates liking his aſpe, &y out his ſtaffe ro ſtop 
him in his way, and queſtion'd him, where ſuch and ſuch Merchan- 
dizts were [old ; which Xenophoy preſently rold him. Then he ask'd 
him, if he knew, where men were made better; to this he ſaid, He 
zould nor tell, Then ſayes Socrates, Go with me, and I will ſhew you. 
Upon. this he became his Scholler, and afterward grew a Favorite 
to Cyrus, and tor Arts and Armes, left his memory famous toeven 
this very day. | 

The next is a handſome Behaviour. He that demeans himſelf 
well, is evcr u{her'd in by a friend, that recommends him to rhe 
Company that knew him not. *Tis not difficu't by the behaviour ro 
gudſe arthe Man. This is a motive Beazry, which waites upon the 
whole bedy , as the other does upon the face and complexion,” 
Sapienti wiro inceſſue modeſtior convenit, A ſober Garbe becomes | 
the wiſcr man, The Emperor Trajaw was ſo winnins this way. 
"Thar his friends would have thought ir too much, had he not A 
tisfyed with this Anſwer, That he deſired to be ſuch a Prince td others, 
as he deſired an other ”rince ſhould be to him, if he were a Subje@, 
There is a grace waits upon a woble meen, that exaQts a liking, if 
not a love from all that do behold ir, The grave and civil perſons 
flock't about Livia ar the Theater, while Fulia, like the five, by her 
ridling up and down, had ſhak'd up all the chaffy ware abour 

cr, 

As theſe, being well complextoncd, procure favour and let us into 
mens affetions: ſoa ſtain in any of them, ſets us like the Owle 
among Birds ; it there bebutlight, we ſhall be ſure to be charter'd 
a:,or firuck at. A mind that's fil'd with #2norance, or the per- 
werſneſs of a foward diſpoſition, hath mary [enemies and no friezds. | 
As upon the Sea in a ſtorm, men may look with horror at a 
diſtance, bur never will covet to come upon it ; where, if we eſca 
drowaing, we cannot being frighred and wer. He rhat is of a $ad 
diſpoftion, wants nothing of being a Tyrans, but Power z and wants 
not will, but means to do miſchief. 

He thar is a Clown in behaviour, tels people, that it flowes from 4 
| rude minde, Diogenes though he had wit, by his curreſhzeſs got hi 
the name of Dog 3 and coming once toa feaſt, rhe Company call'd 
[him ſo, and threw him bones: And ro make good the appellation 
that they ityl'd him with, as they ſare at che Table, like a Dog, he 
pift on their backs. The \ ices that we harbour inwardly, are di- 
vulo'd by our outward faſhion, Ex minimis poreris cognoſcere im- 

n bas ; et Inceſſus oſteudit, & manus mota, & interdum Rrfpon- 
Now & relatus ad caput dizhus, & flexus oculoram, Improbum 
 |& inſanum, riſus, vultus, Habituſqz demonſtrat. Even petty things | 
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the wanton does diſcover, the yes te motion of the hand, ſome- 
times the anſwer, holding up the finger to the head, or the-very 
caſt of the eyes does do ir, Laughter, the Countenance, or the Ha- 
bit diſcovers us to the wicked and the wilde, And though ſome- 
times, under an unpleaſing Aſpe&, the goodneſs of a well-diſci- 
plin'd infide may be cover'd ; yer, uſua'ly, rhe deform'd are Envi- 
ous and Diſdaining 3 and they had need excel others in the minde, 
being mul&ted by Nature with a Corporal deformity. <Aſop, with 
all the Morality of his handſome Fables, could not wipe off this 
coorſneſs of his ourfide z which, doubrleſs , as a chain held him 
ever in the condition of a ſlave : who elſe by the ſublimity of his: 

Fancy might have mounted to higher preferment, | 
The beſt remedies for theſe are Divinity , Morality , Phyſick, 
Religion can convert and adorne that minde, which naturally was 
ill. It is the Reaſon of a Deity, which doubtleſs can do more then 
all that is infus'd from man 3 and , comprehending the univerſal 
|duty of man, as to God, the World, and himſelf, it muſt needs ex- 
cell in this, all that can be gained from man, They that are truly 
|aRed from the inſpirations of heaven, have all xthat can be got from; 
below, with the excelle ncies of what is above. | 
Though to mend our Converſation, Philoſophy can go far , as. 
Socrates did confeſs to Zopirms, when he taxed him of ſeveral Vices;' 
yct it's effes are allowable rather in e#1ward Morality, then in the: 
intrinſick integrities of the ſoul. And certainly, when that is preva-| 
lent within, the. outward demeanor is both acquired and direQed | 
{by it. A wiſe man ought not in his carriage tocommir a Solcciſm | 
| againſt Wiſdom, For there may be many outward geſtures thar | 
are.notin themſelves «»lawful ; yer, highly are undecent. It was 
obſerved by the Jews, that, cum digito loquituy ſtultus ; the poin-!| 
{ting finger enſigns out a Fool : though the hand may dire to the| 
text, yet it dwels but in a blank margent. It was one of Solops| 
Adagics, 1n via non properandum ; To run upon a Journey, is either 
neceſlity or folly. And the Cringes of ſome are ſuch, as one would 
take them to be Dancersor Tumblers, rather then perſons of ſtay'd: 
and ſober Callings. Men are like Wine, not good before the lees 
of Clowniſhneſs be ſerled ; nor when tis too windy, and will fly 
out of the Bortle ; nor when tis too auſtere and ſowre to be alted. 
In-a midling clarity and quicknefs it is beſt - And fo is man in his 
cariage and comportment, when he is neither dull nor vapouring, nor 
tO tart and ſevere in his way. He that can preſerve himſelf in this 
temper, ſhall preſcrve his body in health the better ; and ſo corre& 
the inconveniences that may by want of that render him lefle grate- 
full tothe company. As'tis not neceſſary for every man to be a Door 
in. theſe Arts : ſo.it will be convenicnt, he have ſo much of them as 
may not otly keep him from contempt, bur procure him approbation 

abroad. 
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LX X. | 
Of Dancing, 


Oubtleſs, ir was out of the jolity of Nature, that the Art of | 
_# this was firſt invented and taken up among men, Bare but | 
the Fiddle ; the Colts, the Calves, and the Lambs of the ficld, do' 
the ſame. So that the thing init ſelf ſcers ro me to be natural 
and innocent, begnt and born art firſt out of the ſprightly and in- 
nocuous Adtivity and Rarification of the bloud and Gits, excited | 
by the yourhful heat that flowes and flowers within the ſwelling | 
Veins. We need therefore the lefſe wonder , that ſome of the 
Ancient Grecians ſhould ſo much extoll ir , deriving it not on- 
ly from the Amenity and Florianeſs of the warm and ſpirired 
bloud , bur, deducing it* from heaven it ſelf , as being praQtiz'd 
there by the Stars, the Conjunitions , Oppeſitions , the Aſpeds 
and Revolutions , the Tagreſſes, and the Fgreſſes, and the like 3 ma-| 
king ſuch a Harmony and Conſent , as there ſcems a well-ordered; 
dance amongſt them, 
| | And we (hall finde it not only pratiz'd by the Generality 
| | of almoſt all rhe Nations of the Earth; bur by many of them, 
and thoſe the moſt Generous and Civiliz'd , brought into rhe 
| Solemnitics of their Religion, As the Phrygians had their Cory- 
| bantes. The Cretians, their Curetes dancing in Armour, In! 
Delds , nothing ſacred ſcarſe ere done without it. The 1ndian 
Brackmans, morning and evening dancing did adore the Sun. The 
eAgyptians, eAthiopians , the ruder Scythian , and the learneder 
| Greek , (carſe centred upon any thing that ſolemn was , withour | 
it, The Romans had their Salii, their dozen of Prieſts ro Mars ; 
who in pycd Coats, with Swords by their ſides, a Javelin in one 
hand, and a Shicld in the other, danc'd about the City, Socrates 
that was owned to be the wiſeſt among all the Greeks diſdain'd 
not in his Age to learn to Dance, and after to commend the 
Exerciſe, And Seneca tels us of rhe Meritorious Scipio , that he 
' was not aſhamed, wr antiqui ills wirs ſolebant , inter luſum , & 
| feſta tempora, wirilem in medum tripudiare , as the Antients then| 
had wont, at Playcs and Solemn Feſtivals, in a manly wiſe to 
trip it up and down, Even among the Fews, where the Ora- 
' cles of God were extant, we finde it uſed among the Rites and 
| Exerciſcs of their Religion, and upon occaſions of extraordinary 
Joy, 
3 Miriam led the Maids their dance, with her Timbrel in her 
' hand.. Fephta's daughter mer her Father with a dance, And "| 
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this corporal exultation, Tis like , he danced alone ; elſe Mical 
would have laugh'd at more then him, Bur yer, it ic were not 
mixt, it was next it ; being, asall that weread of, in the ſight and 
view of both ſcxes. 

When the Prophet Feremiah, foretold the return of the Fews from 
captivity, Jer. 31. and begins to reckon up the joyes that ſhould en- 
ſue 3 Among the reſt, he tels them , The Virgins ſhall rejoyce in the 
Dance : the Latin hah it i» Choroz and doubtleſs, that did ofrten- 
times conliſt both of men and women together, as well as Vir- 
gins; comprehend both ſexes. And it Daxcing were unlawful, 
| | neither would God allow of being ſcrved by it 5 nor woul} $9- 

lomon have told us , There is a time to Dance, 4s well as there rs 
| ro monrn. $0 that tis not the matter andthe thing rhat is condem- 
ned , btit the manner and corrupt abuſe, I finde nor that Saſs? 
ewitted Sempronia, meerly for her dancing ; but, for doing it more 
artificially then an honeſt woman needed : And 'ris for this that 
Gabinius and Celins too, are reproacked, Cato, I know, accu- 
ſed Lucius Murena, for dancing in Ajia 5 and Cicero, that under- 
took to defend him, ſaid, He durſt not maintain it to be well 
dong in reſpe& of the circumſtances : but, ſure he was, he did 
not \ it conſtantly ; as ifche uling of it but ſometimes, were a 
kind of juſtification, And in this ſenſe was his faying, Nemo ſultat 
ſobrius, The ſober man does ſeldom a& in capers ; taking it to be 
allowed doctrine, That, Aliquando dulce eſt inſanire in loco; "Tis 
pleaſant to be frolique in ſeaſon, 

Ludovicus Vives tells us of ſome Aſians that coming into 
| | Spais, and ſecing the people dance, did run away affrighted ; as 
| thinking them poſleſt with fome ill ſpirit , or elſe that they were 

our of rheir wits. And indeed one would think there were ſome 
Sorcery in it, that the tickling of a Sheeps-gut with Hair and'a little 
| Roſen , ſhould make a wile man leap up and down like mad. 
| Nor did the wile Alfonſus deem that woman lefle , whom he 
ſaw fo wildly dancing, that he concluded, Surely, *twould not be 
long before that Sybzl would declare her Oracle ; though he 
himſelf a lirtle after , with the Emperour Frederick , and his 
Empreſs, was content ro make one at the ſport. To daxce 
t00 exquiſitely is {Oo laborious a vanity, that a man would be 
aſhamed roler any body ſee , by his dexterity in it, that he hath 
ſpent ſo much time in learning ſuch a trifle, And to be totally 
ignorant of ir, and of the garbe and comportment that by lear- 
ning it, is learn'd 3 ſhewes a man either Stoical or but meanly 
bred , and not inur'd to Converſation, The beſt is a kind of care- 
leſs eaſineſs , as if 'twere rather natural motion, then curious and 
artificial prattizing. 

Thar there have been ſeveral offences occaſioned by it, is not 
to me an Argument againſt it, in it ſelf, Evcn art Sermons, I have 


TIE read, 


| 
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read, that ſcenes of Iuft have been lay'd, I would not patronize 
it for the leaſt offence that is in it, *Bur if it conduces to the 
bertering of Pchaviour , and the handſome Carriage of a mans 
perſon among ſtrangers ; it ic be for a Harmeleſs Exerciſe , for 
a Recreation meerly ; or, to cxpreſſe inoffenſively a juſtifiable 
joy 3 1 ſee not why it fhould be condemn'd, Ir 1s good for a 
man ſo to Dance , as not to put his friends, that ſhall behold: 
him, out of countenance ; or, that he need be aſhamed , if his' 
enemy ſhould ſtand by, Some men have an averſneſs to it , and: 
theſe it ſeldom becomes. 

Frederick the Third , us'd often to ſay , He had rather be 
ſick of a Feaver , then endeavour to Dance, And moſt Mar- 


tial men arc rather for the Drum and Trumpet . then the Lute 
and Viol. If it were abſolutely ilt in it ſelf, or if the ill that 
ſeems to adhere, were in it ſelf inſeparable from ir ; Ir were ber- 
ter all were gone , then for the greateſt pleaſure ro keep the leaſt 
of miſchief. Burt I cannor think that all muſt fin, if they 
come but once to humour an Inſtrument ; or, that there cannot 


be dancizg without a danger ro Chaſtiry, I had rather hold with 
Ariſtippms, 


In Liberi patrit ſacrs 
Mens que pudica eſt neſciet corrumpier, 


The truly modeſt Will, 
In Bacchus Orzies can be modeſt ſtill. 


_ 
And albeit ſome of the Fathers have declaimed high againſt 


this Recreation ; yer, I take ir to be, as it was rudely and laſci- 
viouſly uſed be os Vulgar , and with the infeQtive Pagans of 
thoſe times. Bur ſurely, as ſolemn Entertainments are among 
great Perſons ; and , meetings of Love and Friendſhip among 
perſons of Quality ; There is nothing more Modeſt , more De- 
cent, or more Civil, Where even the leaſt inclingion ro Wan- 


tonneſs is held a mark of Rudeneſs, And having "fo many eyes} 


upon then any Place or Time,indeed, were fitter for ſuch purpoſes, 
then theſe. To conclude upon this Theme , I rake it to be like 
Uſury 3 ſomething difficult ro be kept in the mean; eafie to be 


let into exceſs : and almoſt by all Nations at once decryed and 
pradtic'd, | 


WE of 
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LXXI. 
Of the Folly of Sin. | 
b 


T was the Fool that (4id, There i no God ; for certainly, no Wiſe 

man ever thought it. And yet, the Fool had fo much wit, as not; 
to prate on't: It was but in hs hears he ſaid it. /mpudence was not 
ſo great, nor inward Conviction {o ſtrong, as that he could with 
Confldence declare it by his Tongue, Nor did he (criouſly think it 
in his heart : fo that it proceeded no further, then a bare and lazy: 
wiſh, becauſe ke would be glad it were ſo. But, doubrlcſs , hel 
could no more believe there was no Soul of this valt World, then! 
that there was no ſþiri# to aftuare his bedy + Or, that a Watch could! 
rell us Time, and morion all its Wheels, without a Spring or Bai-' 
lance, If we belicve and ſee, That the Mind wirh caſc, with plca-; 
ſure, and without trouble, diſpoſcs avd commands every motion, 
and'membcr ; every Muſcle, and Nerve 3 every recrve, and poſture! 
of our Corporal Frame.: ,we may as well concerve , that Infinite, 
and Incomprehenſible Spirit, may as cably diſpoſe and order every 
particle and accident of this Great and Circumferential World, And 
then, it cannot bur follow, That this Great Soul of All, muſt be In-: 
finitely Wiſe, Infinitely Juſt, Omnipotent, and Omuiſcient, with all 
thoſe other glorious Attributes that go to the making up of God, 
And if God be, and be thus, as Senſe and Reaſon by Dads, 
makes evident 3 Can there be any orcarcr folly in the world , then. 
to incur the anger of this Almighty and All-wiſe God? Sin is ſo purely 
Folly,thar it is in the main,aſluredly,never Ic{s then an Averiion from 


| tne Wiſdom, $1 can no more be without Apis tken fire withour 


'drynels, or, water without moiſtare, "Tis Folly that opens the dore, 
and. lets it into the heart 3 that bugs it, and rctains it chere, as the 
Fadney (ory the Stone, rill ic cats and gratcs out that which gavc 
fr, birch aud breeding. It was: well ſaid of Srobew, Maloruns om- 
niurs Stultitia eft Mater, 'Of all that's ill, -'zis Folyis the Mother, 
When a Man is under a Prince that he knows is exa@ in his 


Tuftice,willhe be ſo unwilc as before his face to viglate his moſt equal 
Law ?. Sin.is ſodecply a foly, that it {ets a man againſt himſelf, 
$94 tranſports him clean contrary to hjs true and proper Intereſt, It 

e bc..any man more. Fool gen the wicked, ler him take the Ging- 
ling Scepter, andthe py'd Coat, if ke can. Even Natzre teaches al 
things a ſelf-preſervatios, But the ſinwer is more bratiſh then the 
Beaſt of the field. He deſtroyes himſelf, and locks bus own legs in 
the ſtocks. Suppoſe a man raiſed by a Noble Prince, trom the po- 
iverty and ſubje&ion of a Cortage, to the plenty and command of a 
m—_ and withall hatb promiſe of a gleriow Crown hereafter : | 


ne would think it were this mans IntereF to Honour and obſerve! 
this | 
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this Prince , to be trueand faithtul ro him, ro have no complyance 
with his Enemies, nor to let them have any thing of his ſervice or 

attendance, And would not all the world condemn him for a Fool 
that ſhould for 1rifſes anger him > That ſhould play with Boys, con- 

| verſe with Beggars, conſort with Theives and Traytors, gteat offen- | 
ders, and all the looſer fortof the filly and the baſe 3 and not content 

alone with this, would beſure to frolick it with his Prizces grandeſt | 
Enemy, and be ready to obey him in all that he ſhould command > 
Yet, this is the caſc of every one that is wicked, It was among the 
ſimple ones that Solomon ſaw the young man as a fool going to the 
correttion of the ftocks, through his zncontinence, Tis the fool that 
utters /laxdeys, *tis the fool that ſports in miſchief, *ris the fool that 
rages and is confident, "tis the fool that deſpiſerh infiruition, though 
from a fathers love ; 'tis the fools lip that cnters into contention, 
'tis the fool that will be medling, 'tis the fool that folds his hands 
in ſloth ; *tis the fool that rruſteth in his own frail heart ; *tis the fool 
that makes a mock at ſim, And the Prophet Feremy will tell us , He 
that gets wealth wrongfully , though he may run well , at his end 
he ſhall be a Fool. Nor indeed is it the want of parts, or an ina- 
bility of Nature, that ſo much undoes a man, as the turpirude and 
ſtain of ſin. Even a Fool and an Innocent ray be ſometime of ſimi- | 
lary ſenſe. And we read nor, that a man ſhall be plagued for a fool by 
the-defe& of otdinary cotnprehenſion. But the Pſalmiſt will tell | 
us, That Fools, bach of their Tranſgreſiion and Iniquities, are af- 

"|flitted, And queſtionlefs, there is a great deal of reaſon for this, A 
[man is not condemned for being a natural /»nocent', it is not ever 
his fault : The children that our Saviour received, were ſuch. Bur 
*ris the {that expoſes us to puniſhment, All the ſufferings in the 
world, arc not in themſelves fo #//, as is the ſmalleſt ſip. Theſe aman 
may indure, 2nd preſerve his own uprightneſs, and be endeared to 
his Maker for them. Bur, ſin does make us culpable. We break Gods 
bleſſed Law, and ſo by guilt grow fowl, and become abhorr'd be- 
fore him 3 ſo that all the pretended pollutions of natural things, are 
not like the ſtain of a willing and a knowing fin. Therefore rarely 
ſpoke the excellent and admired Seneca , Licet ſcirem homines ig- 
norataros, & Deum ignoſciturum, tamen peccare nollem, ob peccatt 
turpitudinem, Though I were ſure men ſhould never know it , and 
that God would certaialy pardon it z yer, I would not commut a {iz 
for the fonlneſs and diſhoneſty of the ſin in it ſelf ,This therefore being | 
the only thing that in all the world we ſhould ſtrive to avoid, Can 
there be a more furious madneſs, a blacker phrenſie, a deeper ſim- | 
plicity, or a more leaden ſtupidity, then to ruſh our ſelves into this | 
Pool of putrefattion ? For it not only drenches us in this Lethear | 
Lake, but it rowls us intothe Sea of offences, and debilirates us in 
the progreſs of goed, If we would be moving towards Heaven, 
ou a os abour a Priſoners leg , our own fad guilt does twitch | 
L | Yy3 us 
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; | us back, and keeps us ſtill in ſſavery.As creatures that are odioutto hu- 


— OO C_—————— 


| manity, hide themſelves in the blackneſs of the night, that neither the 
Sun nor other Creatures may look upon their detormity : So it 1s with 
the depraved ſinner,that is too foul for this /ight, Yer, ſins being the 
works of —_— prefer the inconſolable — before the plea- 
ſure ofthe brighteſt Ray.As in Gen.15, when Abraham tell aflcep, an 
herror of ereat darkneſs fell upon him-ſo,wkcn we are invigilant, and 
careleſs of our ſclves, the blinding darkneſs of our uns furprizeth us, 

Tell me; if in all the ſhop of Nature, a greater Fool can be 
found, then he that having a Friend and Fat ct, that loves and will 
not leave him, till he bath fix'd him in Etcrnal Happineſs: yer, 
will giddily , wilfully, ignorantly, and wantonly , run frem bing 
to crouch, and creep, and become a flave to him, that he knows 
will uſe him with all the Infulration of Tyranny and Torment that 
Vengeance can invent, Nor is this in the groſs,bur in each particular! 


pm > 


offence. Are not men out of their wits, that will play away Eſtates 
of Plenty, whep after they muſt live to ſtarve > Thar by their Luſk 
and Laſciviouſneſs,will make themſclves Lazars and Cripples > Thar 
by their Ambition, beger tt:cmſclves trouble and ruine ? That by their 
Coyercufneſs , purchaſe contempt and curſes , and cnjoy nothing 
themſelves, bur greater fear and guile > Thar by their rath Anger, 
throw themſelves into quarrels and deſtruction > That by Drunken- 
neſs make themſelves Sorts, and get Vizards inſtead of Faces> That 
by tkcir Ryor and Gluttony,ſend all their Rickes downthe Common- 
Sewer 3 and at laſt, as ZLacullz, grown ſtupid, they muſt live under 


— — — 


into any thing we ming to putupon it ? or for aGaud or Ranle be 
made to part with all that can be of benefit to it? Docs not the finzer 
do werſe and foeliſher,when for a toy, a couccitya licoriſh defire, an 
' kumor or fancy, te ſhall, diſmiſs himſelf of Felicity, and all thoſe 
| ſaving Graces that can render him happy for ever > Are we not 
content to be cntic'd ard gull'd , (like Children ftoln by Spirits) 
with pretended kindneſs and painted baubles, till we be put under 
Hatches, and carryed as ctcrnal Exiles ircm our Native Countrey, 
Heaven, to lcadthe life of ſlaves in ſhackles under Tyranny > When 
Lyſimachus in Thracia, bad delivered up himſelf and his Army to 
Demitian for want of watcr ; and, aftcr a draught, conſidered what 
he had done: He thendoes to the Gods exclaim, Thar he ſhould be 


ſo mad, for the plenture of 2 iſh of water to turn himſelf our 


of Kinzſhip into a $.+ , VVe rrafhque gold for durt, when we pur- 
| chaſe cur by {inn © 2 mar te never ſo great a Politician, 
etzif be bc a ſ[ancr, i. | 41-pcar tobe ſimplear laſt, And tkough 
be may think, By injw | '© 4477. upon others; yer, let him remem- 
ber, That no man can ct. :jry ro anotker, but withall, he does 
injure bimſelf ; and ſc, ... 2) !« thinks ro ſhow himſelf of a deeper 
reach, and a l.ighcr ttanvo! - - | wit then his neighbour ; yet, in the 
end, he will come forth a 7: -/, 7 hat 


| 


| 


the Turclage of another, Can a child be jmpler, when it is dandled{| 


| 


| 


| 
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EXXII. 
That the Mind only makes Content. 


WW E ce it is neither eaſe, nor /abour, nor wealth, nor want, that | 
ſears a man in cither Pleaſure or Diſcontent, Some men | 
with liberty, leiſure, plenty, and reft, bave leſs ſatisefaftion then thoſe 
thattoyl in ſweating pains and labowr, And others even in pleaſure 
dothar, which would wear cut all the happineſs of him that is nor 
that may affc ted. Repoſe to an ative mind is a tedious and an 
irkſome thing. And therefore to him thar hath nor buſineſs, Play is 
taken up in ſtead on't; and even that, aftcr alittle time, does tire 
as much as buſineſs; and, in the ſequel, uſually galleth more, We 
{ee in thoſe that have plenty to pleaſe themſelves 1n all they can ima- 
gine 3 that by their wealth may make Symmer and Winter at will, 
and that ſeemto others to ccmmand all the walks in Paradice, and 
the Birds to warble what they ſhall but bid them : yet, this high 
ſhine, but makes them nice and wanton, that for want of other di- 
vertiſements, thcy quarrel with their own felicity , and ſtrangle 

their curiouſneſs even altthar Providence intended ſhould be plea- 
| ng: As, full and queafie ſicmachs do often coy ar that, which the 


ungry would accept of for delicious. VVhen Apicims fonnd bur One 
hundred Thouſand Seſtertics was all ar laſt was lefr him, with ſhame, 
in ſcorn, he quaft his poyſon'd draught, and dy'd, 


—— Quid enim majore chachinno 
Excipitur Populi, quam panper Apicins ? | 


—— For, what can People jeer at more, 

Then once to hear , Apicius is grown poor ? 
Even Content turns to vexation, and we are weary with having 
nothing to weary us. All the winds in the Ccmpals, cannot blow 
one gale that ſcme men ſhall 4 gel with, A froward mind 
makes all the Muſes, furies ; like bodies over-fat, they are burtken'd 
with their own lov'd load. Nor can men ſo attempered, izjoy them- 
ſelves in all the ſmiles of Fortane, The Lilly ſeems rco pale , and 
the Roſes ſrc} is ſu \ſeme. Some men are ſo calt together of Jea- 
louſie, Enwy, Pride, ard Choler, that, like ſavage Peafts, they are 
ready totear , rct cnly thoſe that ſeek to ty them up ; bur fuch as 
loofe their chains, and bring them food to live with: Tet chem what 
is ditafifal, cr rc}] them what is pleaſing , they ſhall carp ar both 
alike. As kindling Charcole,tFey ſhall throw our ſparks,and crackle, 
though you ſhall nor blow them, Contradi& them, they ſhall 4 
| 74 y 
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ſay as they ſay, they ſhall blurt and ſnarl, As Waſps, Ciſturb'd, ot | 
let alone, they buzze and angry make a noyſe about you : Being! 
of a nice and tender ſpirit ;- nor heat, nor cold, can be indured by] 
' them. As Arrows whoſe feathers are not even ſet; draw them; 
| never ſo home, and ſhoot them from what Bow - you will , they: 
| ſhall never fly right to the mark, Their own 4:ſpoſitions make, 
' but a milder and more terrene Hell, Whar a pitiful little peek took 
' Haman from all his cextent ? On the other ' ray where the Mind, 
| does incline, and is pleas'd to = the ſmooth'd Affettions ; all: 
things ſeem to have a ſerenc aſpe&t, As through a Sranguo the Air 
is all delightful, and all the colours that do enrich the Rainbow make 
{1t beautiful. Do we not even with wonder often ſee , how there are 
many that take pleaſure in toyl > They can our-riſe the Sun , out- 
watch the Moon, and out-run the fields wild Beaſt. Mecrly'out of 
fancy and dele&ation, they can find out wirth, in Vociferation 3'and 
Mulick, in the barking of Dogs ; and be centent to be led about the! 
Earth, over hedges and through floughs, by the windings and the 
ſhifts of a poor affrighted Vermine : : yet, atter all,come off, as Meſ- 
| ſalina from her wantonneſs, tyr'd , and not ſatisfied with all that 
the Brutescan do, Bur, were a man injoyn'd to this, that did not 
like it, howrtedious, and how puniſhable to him would it prove > 
Since in it ſelf ir differs not from riding poſt 3 or, putting a wiſe 
mar from following and humouring the motions of a child , 
or {imple animal ; Fa no” man therefore wonder at the ſeveral 
Contentments of men : For, unleſs the deſires of men be bounded 
with Prudence and Moderation, the Appetite of the Mindis various, 
as the Palate of the Body, for which no man can give a reaſon. As| 
he is like to be moſt ar caſc in his Journey, thar likes the pace of the! 
Beaſt he rides on : So is he that can bring his Xizd to approve of that 
condition God hath ſer him in. And fince the Mrxd alone is judge of 


pleaſure, 'tis not what others apprehend , but what the party fancies 
ro himſclf, that ſatisfies. | 
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ELXXIIL. 
Of (Ceremonies. 


A ors all the varieties that liberal Nature does beſtow upoh 
us 3 How few things are there, that we take and do make uſe 
of, as nakedly they were produc'd at firſt, bur that with circumſtance, 
and trimming we ſtrive to improve and beautifie? The rareſt and moſt 
pretious materials, we think nor ſplendid, till we have refin'd them. 
We cut and poliſh Diamonds. We burniſh gold and ſilver, Our ſilks! 
we ſcour , and jgive them gloſs and dye, Our Wool we card and. 


] 
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' mingle; we wear not Cloth till dreſs'd and dy'd, and then with Lace] 
' and fancy work it up for wearing, Ve eat not food, but cook d with 
' ſawce and arted for the palate, Even the Cow eats not her Mo- 
ther Earths brave ſalad , all and only green. Providence hath ex- 
' amel'd all with beanty, in the orient colours ſprinkled inher Mantle, 
that by the eyes being pleas'd, the appetite may be more exticed out, 
and the medly become confertion, finer for Natures ſuſtenance, We 
do not rudely cap our weed and fone togerher for our awellings , 
but we hew and fitthcm into decent order ; we arc (olicitous to coti- 
trive them ſtately with. out, and beautiful and convenient within ; fo 
that we make th.cm by 4dorning them, and by the rules of Archite- 
Qure, rather a Palace then a Priſon, Every Calling hath his Badge 
and Ornament. The Souldier ſhines in Steel, the Lady in her Jewels, 
the Courtier in his Silks, The Law and Phyſick, have their proper ha- 
bits, fitted to their known ProfeſSions, And in all Religions, Fewiſh, 
Heathen, Mahumctan, and Chriſtian ; 1 never ſound, bur their Priefts 
in their Garments were diftinguiſht from the Zaick flock. Only we 
have found of Jarcr ycars a race of ruder men , that under the pre- 
tence of Piety, have taken up a garb both ſortiſh and diſdainful ; that 


| are afraid to be known by thcir habits tobe Prieſts of the living God 5 | 


| they can wear a Cypreſs or a Ribbond for a friend; but, not a Skarf 
or Girdle, for the Churchor State, Surcly, a Gown or Swrplice may 
| in themſclves as well te worn, as cither a Shirt, or Band, or Cloke : 
' and they can hardly to unbyaſſed men give a reaſon for declini 

' them, unleſs it be becauſe Anthoriry commands them, As if ba 
| the Apoſtle commands, That things be done decently, and in order. 
| therefore it were ſufficient ground tor men to be croſs, and rude, and 
| common, and ſlovenly, What would have become of theſe men, had 
| they been enzoyned to have bcen attyred as Aaron, in light and 


flaming colours, with Bels t:nkling, and dow ar 1 dangling, round 


| tunity of ſaving ſeuls , and the honour of being an agent for Hea- 


| ven, then owna ſimple Surplice ? As it white were not a colour. as! 


' lawful as black; or,thc thrid of the flax as warrantable,as the wool we 
| cut from off the dumb Sheeps back : or,that a Gown were nor as legi- 
 timate tobe worn in a Church, as for them to fit wrapt with, in their 


own warm houſe or ſtuddy.' 1 find to the Fews by God himſelf, there 
were twclve peculiar habits appointed tothe Lewites, And ſurely, 
(not being ſerbidden) why may not his Church without offence in-| 


| 


abour their $kirts > How would they havebrook'd a linzen Miter of" 
ſixrecn cubirs long , that will rather loſe a Ziving, and the oppor-; 


| 


1 


| 


| the Church wants not authority. He that is Liewteriant of a Pro- 


joyn ſome > which are ſo far from being unlawful inthemſelves, as/ 
weſce, they would be worn, it they were nor injoyncd, And are| 
worn 1 eadem ſpecie, thepgh nor is eadem forma, "Tis granted; 
by Chemnitizs, and I thipk, by moſt of the Reformed Divines, Thar 
In ritibus Adiaphor is habet Eccleſa Poteſtatem, In things indi trens 


vince, 


—— 
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Son of Mary! Theod, lib, 3. cap.12. Though the bark of a Tree be 
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vince, though in the main he be ryed to rovern bye Laws , from 
which he may not deviate : yer, he is never fo bound up , bur that * 
in Circumſtances he hath a latitude Jeft ro diſcretion. And if (al- 
though in it ſelf indifferent) ir be once by the Church injoy#'d , it 
becomes then ſo far a Divine Law, as 'tis Divine, 1n Licits, to obe 
the Supreme Governor, and Legiſlative Power, Andthen, Where will. 
be the difference in refuſing an Innocent Ceremony Authoritatively | 
impoſed, and aſſuming a prattice of one diſputable,and not impoſed 2 | 
As Urbize did in Faſting on the Lords Day 3 for which St. Azgnſtine 
tells him, That Totes Eccleſias tnrbarer & damnaret, He would di- 
ſturb and condemn the Univerſal Church. Ir 1s not poſſible to per- | 
form a Worſhip without ſome natural or inſtirured Ceremony z and 
while they are not contradifFive to the Canon , I cannot think, God 
will be angry with me for obeying them 3 or, that being an Anathema, 
if I hear not the Church, I ſhould come to be fo, when I do obey | 
her. While they are not declared Eſſentials of that Worſhip ; are nor | 
croſs to the Sacred Text, are ordained only for drſlinfF1on, order, de- 


cency, and w—_ to Piety and Devotion ; 1 ſee not, why it may not 


be in the prudence of a Church, moderately to injeyn them ; and be- | 
come the Piety and Humility of the beſt,to ſubmit to what ſhall be i»- 

joys'd ? 1 remember a paſſage of a grave Divine upon this SubjeR, | 
which was this 3 4 Ceremony (faith he) in the judgement of all, in | 
it ſelf a thing indifferent. To preach the Word, a thing precepted and 
of neceſſity, Now, I would hdve men Iay the thing Cdfrtns in | 
one ſcale, andthe thing xeceſſary in the other 3 and then ler them tell | 
me, if ir be nor better to ſwallow a Ceremony, then to read a Church. | 
Obedience and Unity tend to Peace; and Peace is the worlds fowih; | 
but,4: viſion 2nd diſobedience are as the trains leading rorhe Mine, rhat 

blows up all. 1t rhe Ceremony did admit a diſpute ;, yer, being ſer- 
vants to the Church , it would not wholly lighr upon them that obey- 
ed; andirt may well be believed, their ſubmiſsion would be more 
acceptable then either their cavil,ortheitr criticiſm. The Ceremonies of 
State, though the wiſe man knows they be not of the ſinews of Go- 
vernwent, yer, they are the air, and of the countenance thereof ; ſo, 
beger in common people a kind of awful reverence both of the Per= 
fon andihe Fan#ron. There is no doubr, burthe practice of decen; 
and ſeemly Ceremonies does help to preſerve a Church not only in fix- 
«tion, but.in efteem, And is as a ra!l to keep off the profaye Fuliays, 
who elſe might do as he did, piſs upon the' Table. Nor do I find, 


but afſoon as the Church arrived at any ſtate of power, but ſhe 
took upon her to be as well formally as materially a Church ; and 


| beſides the rites of Worſhip by her preſcribed, Feſtivals, and Li- 
;tyrgies , her ſplendor was ſuch, that wich ſome emulation , if not 
Jo her Enemies began rocry out, En qualibus wvaſis Marie Filio 


niſtraut | See but with whar coſtly Veſſels they officiate to the 
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no part of the Trmber, fruits, or leaves; yet we ſee, if that be ſtript 
away , the Treeit ſelf will dye, So, a naked Church is no more laſt- 
|ing or comely, then the Body of a Man without clothes is ſeemly 
or ſecure. | | 
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| CYEELY.: 


Of the contentment after the over comming of. q ſtrorg. N 
| Temptation. 


| Very Temptation 15 a ſnare, and they that overcome are as Birds 


\as loon as they are got loole they chirp and ſing our aFoy to them- 
ſelves. Surely it a man would chooſe out a happy condition to live in, 
| he could not fancy to himſclt a better then when he is come off a 
| Conqueror ofa great and ſtrong Temptation, Vidtory is {o pleaſant 
| athing, that it leaves a man nothing to fear, unlefle it be that which: 
| he feareth not 5 The ſoul put by from God returns in the end with 
| comfort, and ſweetly cloſeth with irs Maker , whoſe goodneſle ſhe 
' knows it is tomake her ſo Yidoriow, Divided friends when once 
[they come to meer, like Iron and the Loadſtone, they do not march 
but leap ro one anothers bolome. They knowth' are ever under t'.c 
(hade of Gods divine proteftion,bur now they fly into the Almigh- 
ties arms, and reſt ſecure within his ſafe Embraces, When Spar- 
' tan-youths had overcome an Enemy, they were brought home with 
 garlands crownd, with muſick and rejoycing, The greateſt exultati» 
ons thar we read of, were the Triumphs that were confer rd on Con- 
\quer$5, And *ts worthy our obſervation what high and ſplendid 


' Priviledges the Scripture does afſign to him that overcommeth, He | 


[ſhall eat of the Tree of Lrfe, and of the hidden Manna, Cotntorts 
and Inſpirations ſent from Heavey as the food of the ſoul, Hidden 
becauſe only known to him(ſ{clt. And the white Stone. with the new 
[h:me inſcribed alluding roche Acquitrals and Donations of ſupream 
| Prances , beſtowed on ſuch as had rhe Tnnocence and bleſſing to light 
upon them : which were fo high tothe cnjoyers of them, that they 
were not able to make any other ever underſtand them. He ſhall be 
mace a Pular inthe Temple of God, & (hall go out no more,and ſhall at 
laſt be permitted to fit in the Throne with Heavens great Maker, and 
the ſupreme Ged of gods. It furniſhes him with experience of the 
craits and wiles and policies of ſharpeſt enemies , and the Aides , 
oſſiſtances ar.d unexpected providences, of an Almighty Guardian and 
de fender ;, and by the cxcrciſe of their Faith and patience and their 
other ſtock ot Yertues,animates and increaſes them : whereby by 0- 
yercomming once we learn to overcome again, and maſter and trf- 
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eſcaped , whom Natvye ſuffers not to hold from rejoycing bur. 
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umph overall thoſe ſubrilryes thar are lifred up againſt us. Tis one 
of a General's ſtrongeſt Arguments to incite his men to Conragr, To 
put them in mind, how oft they have been viRtors. It does enkin- 
dle induſtry and add a force ro Fortitude, while being overcome de- 
clines the rifing head and debaſes all the ſpirits ro a dull and low 
Terrenity. The air is atter Victory more wholeſome, then it was be- 
fore, The concuſſion of Arms, and the ſtirring of the clement does 
raryfie and purge it, and the Conquerony breaths freclier then he did 
before. Heis not checqur by oppoſition. The preſent Region is his 
ownto reſt and ſleep in, where and when he pleaſeth, The mind is 
lightned both of Fear and Care, And he looks upon his own Happi- 
neſſe as both aſcending higher andl1aſting longer for his late hard 
Conqueſt. Which is nor only intimated by the Antzents in making 
the Palm-tree the Symbol of Yi&ory , as diſdaining to be incurvated 
by weight, bur alſo being an ever-green with pleaſant fruit and of 
continuance longer then moſt of others Trees, In which the Holy 
Ghoſt is not wholly unaſpeQive tothe cuſtome that was uſed among 
| men, fince we'find the Triuwmphers in the Revelation (as badges ot 
Victory) carrycd their Palms in their hands. And the Text, a lirric 
after,tells usthat theſe were of thoſe that had come our of great Tri- 
bulation, For their noble ſufferance, their #ndaynted valowur in nor 
yiclding, their over-towring Faith,and their coming off with Maſte- 
['7 » againſt all the Aſſaults of fierceſt Foes, and Tempters z theſe 
| were now remunerated, with the Yiſron an] Fruition of the Almighty, 
and for cycr after, ſtood exempred from { xrrow, or any other of zhe 
| diſturbing paſſions of mas, And certainly ro overcome a Temprati- 
on that hath been battering hard upon us; dilates the pleaſed ſoul, 
and,lifting itup to God, does placeitina calm rejoycing. Though 
ir were materially true, yet myſtically it was not fo:for the ſhadow 
of Alexander was longer after his Conqueſt,then it was before. Tr a- 
) roſe up higher inthe eſtimation of men : and extended a proteRion 
| further to ſuch as had their province to live under his ſpreading ſhade, 
Oftavian and Auguſtus were not the ſame in one man. A youth ar 
firſt deſpiſ'd and flighted by the experience and hanghtineſſe of his | 
Jealous Emulators; but after bowed and kneeled to, by all that drew | 
breath under the wing of the Romane Eagle. And more then this, 
it ſhews the world our parts, which elſe would ſteal unſcen, from 
off the ſtage. Iris with vertuous men, as it is with Spices and ſome 
kind of tragrant Herbs, Their bruiſing, by conteſt,tells all abaur how 
rich their odor 1s, 


Vidl ego jattatas mota face criſcere flammac: 
Et vidi nullo concutiente mori. 
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How have I ſcen, the brandiſht Torch blaze high , 
While that unſtirr'd , by ſtanding (till, docs dye * 


Cre AMI A YO A” Lo 
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As gold 1s the better for being in the fire, and ſo is more eſteem'd 
by men when purified : So is man, gor off from Tempration,not on- 
ly better lik'd by thoſe of this world, bur he is more endeared ro the 
Deity he ſerves, tor appearing of a try'd Fidelity. 


m—_ 


LXXYV. 


Of (mvility. 


|Y Þon they be impaſſionate, The greateſt ſpirits, and thoſe 
of the beſt and nobleſt breeding, are ever. the moſt reſpeRive 
and obſequious in their Garbe, and the moſt obſervant and grateful 
in their Language to all, They know,rudenefle is fo courſe a gobber 
that it cannot be digeſted by a healthful tomach : nor Terms unci- 
vill heard without gal or quarrel. And therefore to prevent the lar- 
rer they are careful ro avoid the firſt, This we may build upon: The 
moſt ſtaid judgments are perſons of the H.2heft Civility, They think, 
ro diſpleaſe is none of rhe proper intereſts of Man : Nature made 
him Communicable and Soctable, To be rude or fooliſh is the badg 


Man. The N«bleſt Creatures are the more univerſally geod. The 
fire refuſes not, as well ro warm the Beggar as the Prince, The wa- 
ter bears as well the Carrick as the Cort, The earth to all allows 
her bearing boſowe, The equall airas <qually ferveth all. And the 
bright S*»ne, without diftinRion ſhines. To occaſion a quarrel is 
2 thing of Reproech, And if a wife man hath unawares provok'd 
one, }r lies in the mind, as mercury docs inthe Body, cafes not wor- 
king till ir quite be gor our, It is not for one Gemlemen ro ſpeak to 
| another what ſhall beget either ſhame or anger, orcall up cither 3 
bluſh or frown. And tf there be aneceffity to difpleafe, yet we _ 
to do it as w#rſes do with Children when they areto give them whar 
ts bitter, ſmear ic in bony or rowlit in ſugar, that even the palate 
(if poſſible ) may be held in content. "Tis a handiome ſtory of the | 
dying Aritotle when he was fought to by his Schoflars to declare 
his Succeflor, among which there were two eſpecially of more cmi- 
nent merit then the reſt, Theopbraſius a Lesbian,and Menedermme a 
Rhodian, Ariſtotle calls tor Wine of both thoſe places, pretending | 
rodrink his laſt farewell with his Scholars before he dyed, Heraſtes | 
the Wine of Rhodes and commends it both for ſound and plcaſanr. 
Then rafting that of Zeſbos, he commendeth both tor _—_ 
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of a Weak mind, and of one deficient in the converſive quality of | 
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good, bur rhatof Zeſbos to be the more d:l:cious : by which they 
underſtood,he meant Theophraſis thou!d hold the ſucceſſion, So by ! 
commending both, he racitely prefcrr'd rhe one withour the leaſt dil- 


| paragement tothe other, And in Rel:gion,this will hold as well as in; 


mirality and the common Converſation of the Woild. For char, 
was never found tobe a toe to 200d m inners,. but that it allowed of / 
4 civill reſpeR both.in behaviewr and wirds; by paying obſcryance! 
in the one, and giving Tzzles in the other, according to the degree, 
and quality of the perſon we have to deal with. F-cob we know to; 
have been a perſon ele and in Grace with God himſelf, and though, 
Eſau were a prophane perſon and had fold his Br7th-right ro his: 
younger Brotber whereby the priviledges of primogeniture were loſt” 
and his right in the Sacred Covenant diiputable if not w14:atedy, yer| 
when Faceb intended to meet him, becauſe he was a great man and 

in the Natare of a petty Prince andin ſome kind a Ge»era;for he had | 
a Band of 400 men : He firſt ſends him a »oble preſent of mary nu- | 
merous B:aſts. And commanded his ſervants, waen Eſas inquired 
whole they were, they ſhould ſay, hey were a preſent for my Lord 
Eſau ſent him from his ſervant Facob. And when he himſclf came 
neer him,he bowed himſelt ſeven times to the ground upon his ap- 
proach to his Brother, Nay all his retinue after him, the hand- 
mards and their Children , Leah ard her Children, Foſeph and 
Rachel, all of them bowed themſclvesz andafter thar, in diſcourſe 

he complements him ſeveral times with, Let me find Grace in the 

fright of my Lord, and therefore have I ſeen thy face, as though 1 

had ſeen the facc of God, David, though he rere anez ated and de-! 
fened King z yet when he met Prince Fonathas, he fell on his 
face three times, and bowed himſclf to the ground, 1 he Sbunamite\ 
fell at the Prophet Eliſha's feer , and bowed her ſelf ro the ground. 
The Widow of Tekoatold David, Asan Angel of Ged, (o is my 
Lord the King, Though Darius were a Pagan Prince,, and had 
(thoughunwillingly ) yer unjuſtly, permitted Daniet to the Lyons 
Den: Yetas ſoon as he was out, his Language was: O King, live for 
ever, Inthe New Teſtament St, Paul begins his Complement with, 
King Agrippa, And when Feſtus charg'd him wronglully with be- 
ing mad ; His return was not Rewil:ug, nor Recyimination: bur, I 
am not mad, moſt Noble Feſtas, Certainly, in thoſe Eaftern parts of 
the World,though they uſed nox to uncover the head, yet the or- 
dinary bowing ot the body was 14 ivalext to the putting off the | 
Flat with us : but bowing down tothe ground, with all thoſe Reire- | 
rations , was farr beyond our praQtice of #ncovering;and deſcended | 
well necrtoa Sacred Yeneration, And the Rh: gorical Collaudations, 
with the Honourable Epithites given to their perſons, were farr be- 
yond the Appellations that are uſed in our dayes, yet are we com- | 
manded to ule to every man the reſpeRs that are dve to his place ,\ 


and quality. God himlelf calls mento Honourable places,and doubr- | 
leſs! 
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lefle wherc he is pleas'd to beſtow ir, we ought nor to deny ir, Ren- 
der ro all their aues, Honour to whom Honony belongs. When our 
bleſſed Saviour that took upon him the form of a $:rvant , was 
living among the Fews , though they hated his Do@rine,and at laſt 
condeinn'd his Perſon, yettheir common ſalutation was, Rabbi, Rat- 


Crown, he was called the Sonne of David, he gave no checque to | 
the Title, bur 1ohn the 13 he tells them, Youcall me Matter, and 
you ſay wcll. So that ſafcly we may conclude , that , Behaviour 
rude and clowniſh , and indeed unchriſtian, in keeping on the hat be- 
fore Nobles, Magiſtrates, Kings , and Superiowrs (with that witu- 
perieows thou-ing men, and not owning their Titles) comes not from 
Scripture or any example of the people of God, bur from ſome 
black:y fiend that under the preterce of P:ety and the Spirit, walks 
contrary to all the practice of the Faithfu/. The Apoſtle commands 
us to ſubmit our ſelves to every ordinance of Man tor the Lords: ſake 
as yielding complyance not ſo much for our own ends but purely 
out of Conſcrence as being a conſtitution ordained by God himſelf, 
whoſe Wiſdeweefſtabliſht the World not only in the larger frame 
whete naturally every thing ſublides to what is ſuperiour , but e- 
ven in every Province,and each particular, where Government and Obe- 
dience perpetuates the Harmozy of all, 
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LXXVI. 
That the preſent Times are not worſe then the Former, 


FT is the Preachers precept that a man ſhould not ſay z Why is it, 
| 6x the former dayes were better then theſe £ For thou doft 
not inquire wiſely ot theſe things. Some have reduc'd this to thoſe 
only that ſmart under preſent troubles ; So paſſ:on rather then Rea- 
ſon begers the Complainr, Others limit it ro the on 4" the 
Law with the Goſpe/; and then, there is no doubr,if any be judg be- 
ſides the Jew , He muſt be condemn'd of Folly , that would go a- 
bout to preferre the times of Moſes under the load of Ceremoniow 
ſhadows , before thoſe fince Chriſt wherein the yok is taken off, 
and the cloud irradiated with the ſhine of Evangelical truth, So 


— ————— 


bom, Maſter z And when in Honour to his Deſcent as allyed tothe | 


that we may confidently acknowledge that memorable ſaying of 
entas Sylvies that although the Chriſtian Religion had never been 
confirm'd by miracles,yet it deſerved and would haye been taken 
up by men, for the very Honeſty that it carries with ir, But fince 
this was writ in Selerons time, ſo long before the comming of our 
blefſed Saviour among us, we may believe he meant it more. uni- 


[eg both of the precedent and ſucceſſive courſes of the Wn 
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And ſurely if we examine all things in a jedicious - ſcale, we thai! 
find indeed,we do not wiſely, when we vent the Complaint and cen- | 
ſure. Humane Nature is more ſenſible of ſmart in ſuffering, then 
of pleaſure in rejoycing, and the pre'ent indurances eaftly rake vp 
our thoughts. We cry out for a little pain , when we do bur {mile} 
for a great deal of Contentment, And trom this we blame the pre- 
ſent for a little preſſure, when we paſſe over all thole ſoft and ſpooth 
demulceations that inſenfibly do ſtroke us in our gliding life. Mor 
indeed are the pungencies of former t:es in the comprehenſion of 
our view, bur at diſtance,and by ſamo Records that have picke our 
only what are extraordinary, So like Proments at Sea they look high 
at a diſtance as it all the Country were an elevated mountain, which 
when we come to land we find bur of the ſam? Altitude with the 
other parts of the World we have (cen, And the mind of man runs 
with more Celerity to Foy. Ir's true, ſometimes therearc intervalls | 
of YVertue and Yice,inclinations toWarres and Propenſions to peace. 
The Sykarites had a vein of delicacy. The Spartans a ſtrein of Arms, 
Athens had her Arts and Learning, and Scythis's fame was Barba- 
riſm, And inthe ſame Country, One age runns upon one thing , 
and another does decline what by former times hath been courted 
by the Inhabitants of the ſelf-ſame Climate, But theſe being bur 
in parts, if the whole be ſumm'd up together, we ſhall find the pro- 
portion -of all ro be much about the ſamz: farhowe of whar the 
World was at before, If the preſent age excced in ſome imbrac'd 
particulars, we ſhall read of former, that in other exceeded ws, If 
we have inventions of newer date with us, They certainly had others 
that now to us arcloſt, And if we ſurvey the Fices of precedent 
times, they will appear more Ba1barows ard more Epidemical then 
ſuch as now flame inthe World, We look upon it as the wonder 
of Yice to this day, That a ſtranger could not come to Sedowr gut 
| the more then bratiſh Cit:Jens muſt burn in ſordid Luſt, which was 
ſo foul that nothing but Fire and Brimſtoxe could purge the ſtench 
of it from the world. Ir was a Cty of Pedicators and Catamites , 
ſo wickedly bent that it coſt a miracle to preſerve the Angels from 
their Fary; aYice ſo new and ſo inhumane , that ncither before, nor 
ſince, could the World find any other name for it, but what was de- 
tivd from that ofthe Citty it ſelf; After this, among the «&egyp- 
t14n3 was that of the trawleſſe Tax. The Grecrans under wiſeſt Law- 
givers approv'd of cunning Theevery, And drinking was fo wild a 
Viceamong them, That eyenthe Grammer loſt it's ſenſe by their de- 
baucheryz Pergrecari ſounding to be mad: with Drink, Have we a- 
ny ſo vain as Xerxes, that would think to whip the Sea to calwneſs, 
or. {0 prodigal as was Alexander,that,as Plutarchtells us,(pent twelve 
millions of Talents upon Hephaſtions Funeral, A ſumm fo inccedi- 
ble,that'tis a queſtion whether at that time the Revenew of the World 
could afford it.. Among the Fews that by their Religion pretended 
| to 
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ro more precizeneſ(s, wefinde Inceſt, Fratricide, Parricide, and Trea- 
ſon; oppreſſion, Peremptory and Imperious ;, Cruelty to the cutting men 
with Saws, and killing one another, was play and ſport for Princes. 
Abſolon, a yonger Son toa Prince of a petty Province , had yer his 
fry Foormen daſhing by his Chariot fide, Lucizs Florws tells us 
of the German Women, that,in their Battails, made their Children 


their weapons, and would fling their own naked ſprawling Infants 


in the face of thoſe they fought with 3 that the horror of the thing 
might daunt the Roman courage, Under Titzs, that was, for the 
ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, cry'd up by themof Rome, for the wor lds 
delicious jewel, There was yet the number of 500 perſons, every day 
while'the Siege was ſtrict, crucify'd before the wals of Fersſalem, 
ill chey wanted not only Crofles, but Room toſet them in. There 
was Eleven hundred thouſand flain , Nine hundred ſeventy thou- 
ſand Caprtives, and many alive ript up with bloudy hands, in hope 
to finde among the Ordure of the body, the gold they ſo much co- 
veted, Was there ever fince then, any thing like the Tex Perſeca- 
tions > Wasthere any thing but Nero's Luxury, equal to Nero's 
Craelty > and yer, Domitian in one particular out-went him 3 He 
loved to feed his eyes, and ſce thoſe Tortures Nero but comman- 
ded, Where have we now a Licinizs Lacalus, that ar once pur 
20000 of the Caucei to the Sword, contrary to the Articles of 
their Rendition > or, like the famous Avenflus, who at one time in 


Peryſia, ſacrificed 300 of the principal Citizens at the Alcar of his] 


Uncle Fulivs, In whole Triumwirate the Matachine of the world 
was danc'd ; and he that was bur ſentto, or proſcrib'd, he preſently 
kneeld and ſent his head for a preſent. Sy{la rook 4 Legions 24000 
men of the Conquer'd part ro mercy : but not willing to truſt them, 
while the Senate ſar, and in their hearing, he cut them all in pieces. 
Tiberius would make men to be fill'd with Wine, then tie them 
up from Urine, that their torment might ſwell with their bodies, 
Swetonins records 'it of Calignla, That it was ordinary with him 
to brand with marks of Infamy , the moſt Honoured and de- 
ſerving perſons. Then to condemn them to the Mines , ſhut 
them up in Cages , expoſe them to beaſts, or ſaw them through 
the middle, 

The Covetowſneſs of thoſe times were as great astheir Crueltzes, 
It was crime enough to poſſeſs a wealth with werrae, Accuſations 
were not for Offences, though they were for Confiſcations, Men, 


Towns, and Temples, ſcaped not in their gripe and rifling them of 


all :- yer this, ob predam, non ob Delittum ; to enrich the Court 
with Coin , but not to py the” Common-wealth of Vice. 
Marcus Amonius in one year, from the leſſer 4ſia only, raiſed 
200800 Talents, For their Luxury , their Drinking , and their 
Feaſting , who reads their ſtories ſhall finde they have outgon be- 
liefz comnuing ſometimes 36 hours ar a meal , wich the inter- 
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| ventions only of Luſt and Vomiting. Their Apparel ſometimes | 
'only Tiffeny, inverting Natures inſtitution , who meaning it to/ 


hide ſhame, they us'd it now to ſhow it. Sereca ſpeaks it of| 


| their Matrons, Ne Adulreris quidem plus ſui in Cubiculo, quam in! 
| publico oftendunt, They ſhow as much to the people abroad, as 
| they do to their Adulterers in their retired Bed-chambers, They 


| 
| 


had nothing of weight about them but their Fewels, Every joynt of | 


| every finger was particularly deſign'd his load. They had their | 


Winter and Summer Rings , 1o that by the fight of their hand , you 
might pick out the ſeaſon, though you felr neither heat nor cold. 
Hortenſius a great Orator, ſued his tellow Commiſſioner for«diſor- 
dering a plait in his Robe. And they had their Dinner ant} their | 
Supper .Garments : $0 curious they were in compoſing thcir Hair z| 
ſo coſtly in their Apparel, Dyer, Servants, Houſhold-ſtuff, and all 
belonging ro them thar if we compare the Exceſſes of thoſe times 
with the (in reſpect of them) petty vanittes of ours, there will ap-! 
pear the difference berweena Court and Cottage, and the vaſt ex- 
tention of their enlarged Empire, and the ſmall circumference of | 
our ſingle-moated 1ſland, Every Nation hath its Zenzth and irs 
Declinatios, As they riſe in Empire, they cnlarge both in Vertue | 
and Vice; and when they decline, they fink in theſe, as they do: 


| decline in Dominion, And. though asto themſclves one time may | 


| ſon, we have digged lower towards Hell, then ever yer did any 


| but doubtleſs, in the gexeral, the World is rather better then worle 


| be either better or worſe then another : Yet, take the World in: 


groſſe 3 and jumbled rogether,and there is nothing now to be com: | 
plain'd of, inthe main ; but what hath been as high or higher here- | 


tofore, Every Nation hath endured Oppreflion, hath felt of Ty-| 
ranny, hath admitted Treaſon, and hath trod the Mazes of Vice. 


| Only as llanders are uſually the moſt Nefarious 3 we have, in one 


thing out-acted all the. Lands the Sun did ever ſhine upon: A' 
Prince no leſs by wertue and glorious parts, then by right of Inhe-; 
ritance and deſcent of Anceſtry ; under the pretence of abuſed Tuſtice,] 
with the formality of miſ-interpreted Law,hath been ſentenc'd (by his 
ſwern Subjefsturn'd into Rebels) to a Decapitation ; and, as a Ty- 
rant,put to death, indeed becauſe he ever abhorred to be ſo. Crea- 
tion never yet ſaw any thing, to cqual ir, For ro pieces of Trea-| 


ate 


other people, The Powder, and the pretended-Parliamental Treaſon, 
As it to revenge the attempt of the one, we had ſtrainedto gratifie 
the authors of it, by out-doing them in the other. *Tis apparent 
in other particulars, other 1tmes have had blacker crimes then ours ; 


then it hath been. Wars, Rapize, Murther, Treaſon, Pride and Luſt, 
have ever been fince Man was Man. Bur, in regard of the infls- 
ence of Chriſtian Religios, which corrects the cogitation and inten- 
tion of all, as well as the outward a& ; I belicve it hath ſo wrought| 
upon the general Genius of the world, as it is not ſo audaciouſly and 
epidemi-| 
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| epidemically facinorons, as it was in times of Paganiſm, who were 
| taught by their gods . tobe logſe and lefſe then men, And ſurely, 
the conſiderations of the like to theſe may ſo far prevail apont 

opinions of men ; as though they may be ſory the world is not 
better 3 yet, compar d with what hath formerly been, they need not | 
wonder that tis now fo ll. 


LXXVIL | 
Of Three things we ought to know. 


WO of them are inour ſelves, the other is without us 3; yet, 
of ſo great neceſſity, that, withour it, of the beſt of creatures 
made for this world, we become the worſt and the moſt unhappy. We 
ought to underſtand our own Miſery, Gods Love,and our own thankful 
Obedience.Our own Miſery how deep and fatally extreme;and,to us,the 
| much more diſconſolate, by being ſo juſt. So intolerable that we ean- 
| 'not but complain ; yet, ſo juſt, that of none we can complain, bur 
| of our ſelves, It we came not into the World wrapt in Corr#prions 
| garments ;, yet, are we ſure here to live with ſuch as are ſo and, 
( lying near, like wood in fire, with them we flatne and burn. We 
| were loft, before the World &'re found us. And yet, we have {o 
| much of Miſery, as,tor the moſt part, we have the miſery to purſue ir; 
4 .or elſe, like people dying, we droopunder ſo general a weakneſs, 
| as we are not {cnſible of any thar lies upon us, Ard in this, as in! 
them, our danger is the greater. The harms foreſcen or felt by " 
dence, we may ſtrive againſt and ſhun : But, when they lurk in 
ſhades of ſilent night, before we know we fall into the pit, And, 
which is worſt, our miſchief is ſo deſperate, that neither we, nor all 
the frame of creatures can relieve us. Nay,Time, that triumphs over 
all, lies down with wcearyed wings, but cannot give us remedy, 
Eter»ity is only like it ſelf, and being beyond every thing, can be 
| compar'd to nothing. | 
; . Nor is Gods Love leſſe infinite or leſſe incomprehenſible, What 
, had we thatwe deſerv'd to be creared at firſt > Arid'what had we! 
not, which might haye condemn'd us when made.” *-He hath lovw'd' 
| Us, not only of his own making, but of our own '#arring., When 
| we would die and ſpurn off Door from us, He powr'd inCordi- 
' als *gainſt our own conſent; and then, without our own help, made 
; us live, God deals with '«s, as we with our brute beafts ; it not yd 
' up and forc'd, we hdve not wit to take the thing ſhould help'its: 
| And though , as Cato , we did tear our ſe/ Jap Four 5 to widen 
' deaths ſad entrance : Yet, withour out wiſhes, and againſt out wils, 
when welay gaſping in the Road to ruine, by the mercy of this great 
| Samaritan, we were again bound up' for life, and fot the joyes of J- 
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ing. So Bats and Owls, that hate the Suns gay light, are yer 
by the influence of its gracious beams , from cheir dark holes 
drawn out to fly and live, VVe have Being upon Being given us.3 
To Be, and to Be well, are both large acts of bounty ; only the latter 
is a double creation, or ar leaſt a Drſ-creation and Creation too, God, 
the friend, has courted us his enemies ; and hath himſclf, nor only 
been our Redeemer, but hath given us inſtrn&ion, and found us our; 
wayes whereby we may ſtill be preſerved. $o that the conſidera- 
tion of Gods love, will be, as that of God himſelf was to the 
Grave Simonides , the more thought on , the leſs to be compre- 
hended. b 
And thisbeing infinitely above all our apprebenſions, we cannor| 
lin reaſon give leſs then all our gratitude - And yer, of that, _— 
{ſmall a part is a? When all wecan pay, is fo ſimple a little of 
| what we juſtly owe ; we ſhould :mmeaſnrably be unjuſt, ifs retrs? d 
not «ll in our ability. Though we have rot to requite, we may have 
what will pleaſe, when we give him up his own, and offer up his 
Offering for us 3 whenwe yet remember what we cannor retery. 
he beſt repoſitory of a benefit, is a minde that will perpernually ac- 
knowledge it, We oughtro fudy what will pleaſe, we ought to fly 
from what is effence, And when we have done all we can, we 
Rill are ſhort alive, of what the dead carth does. That, yields our 
ſeed with multiply'd increaſe 3 but, thi quick carth of ours, does 
dwindle whar is caſt in't, So though we meditate our own Miſery, 
and God's free Grace and Bounty z yer, the great buſineſs of our life 
is Gratitade. For that in all it's dimenſions and concomtants, will 
take up all we can poſſibly do , and yet, at laſt of all, will leave us' 
| ſtill ro wiſb and pray, | 


Fox os 


pf LXXVIII. 
| | Of the uncertainty of Fame. 


Good Fame, isas the beamsabout the Sun, or the glory about 

a holy Picture that ſhews it to be a Saint, Though it be no 
ential Part, it riſes from the body of that vertue, which cannot | 
chuſe bur ſhine and give a light through all the clouds of Error 
and Deſtruction, And though ſometimes the Miſts and Vapours 
of the lower earth impedethe light it gives 3 yer, there will be ap- 
parent Rays, that ſhew there is Deſert unſeen, which yields thofe 
gleams of brightneſs to the whole Horizon, that it moves and ſhines 
in,. The Pldloſopher Bion was pleas'd to call good Fame, The No- 
cher of years; for that it gives a kinde of perperxity, when all of us 
elſe is gone. And indeed, it may as well be the Davgbter of ” 4 
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for that it is not gotten bur by the continued ſucceſſion of oble ad#- 
ons, However, among all the externals of life, we may obſcrve 
it, as one of the beſt, ſo one of the britleſt and moſt fading bleſſings. 
'Tis the hardeſt both to get and keep ; like a Glaſſe of curious 
Workmanſhip,long a making,and broke in a moment. That whichis 
not gain'd,but by a ſetled habit of eminent Fertues; by one ſhort viti-! 
ous ation, may be loſt for ever, The inſucceſs ofan Afﬀair, the muta-| 
bility of Fortune, the elevation of a Fattion, or depreſiion of a Party, 
the miſtake of a Matter, or the craft of a ſubtile Fugler, how it alters 

uite the ſound that Fames lowd Trumpet makes > Like a Beauty, 
drawn by ſome great Artiſts hand ; one daſh from a rude Pencil, 
turns itto a Gorgon, Nay, ifit only would in this ſort vaniſh , ir 
would then by many be kept untainted, If it could not be loft, but 
upon certaintresz Ifirt were in our own keeping ; or, if not inour own, 
in the hands ofthe wiſe and honeſt : How "olfible were it to preſerve 
ir pare > But, chemiſery is, that it reſts upon probabilirtes ; which,as 
they are hard to diſprove, ſo they arecaſic to perſwade ; Thar it is in 
the bands of others, not our ſelves ; in the caſtody, not of the diſcreer 
and good only, bur alſo of the ſimple, the cunning, and the wile : 
Who though they cannot make us worſe to our ſelves ; yer, how foul 
and ſullyed may they render us to others : with bad, we get atai#t that 
ſpoils our whiteft innocence : with cunning men,we arc not what we 
arc, but by ſuch lights are ſeen, as they will pleaſe to ſhow us ; 
and with the m=—_ , naked we are left, that men may ſee our ſhame. 
Some are gilded over, that the world is cheated in them, Some 
are gold within, and by the ignorant and unskilful, are tane for 
Braf; or Copper. 2uidam omni tempore venantnr famane ſeculi,! 
& omni tempore ſunt Infames, They ever are upon the haunt of 
Fame, and yer we ſce for ever they are infamous, To vindicate us 
from the ſtain of theſe, there is no remedy but a conſtant careful | 
diſcretion, We arc inthe world, as men ina Town befieged ; if we | 
be not alwayes upon our guard, we have fo many enemies, we ſoon 
may be ſurpriſed. A careleſs Watchinvites the vigilant Foe 3; and by 
our ownrewiſneſs, we contribute to our own defamation, We muſt 
be wary as well of words as ations, Sometimes a ſhort Laconick ſtab- 
bing ſpeech, deſtroyes the Fabrickofa well-built Fame, It was the | 
| advice of the ſober Epittetus, That they which did deſire to hear well, 
ſhould firſt learn well to ſpeak : for tis our ſpeechas well as deeds, 
' that charm the ears, and lead the hearts of others, Even all the Art 
Tiberius e're was maſter of, could never ſo diſguiſe his inward ran- 
| cor, but through his own expreſſions, oft ir would break out. Nor 
' muſt we be only g90d, but we muſt not ſeem to be ill, Appearance 
alone which in good is too lirrle, is in evil much toomuch. He ftabs 
his own fair Farm, that willingly appears in that i/{ a## he did Mo, | 
{.It is notenoughto be wel liv'd, bur well to converſe, and fo be well | 
reported, As well we ought to care we may be honeſt deem, as 1 
Aaaa our | 
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our ſelves to be ſo. Our friends may know us by the things they ſee, 
but {rangers judge us by the things whey hear. As that is moſt likely 
to be 179th, wherein all the diffcring parties do agree : ſo, that Fame 
| is likclicft to laſt, and to' be real, wherein Friends and Enemies, 
| Strangers and familiars ſhall joyn and concur 3 and wherein words and} 
| aftions (ball not croſs and run counter. The one is as a healthful habit; 
| 

| 


and a good complexion ; the other, as a handſome carriage and a plea-; 
ſing countenance. The firſt beſt way to a good Fame, is a good life | 
the next is, good diſcourſe and behaviour, Though when all is done, 
| being a thing without us, we are at the 4" of others, whether | 

we ſhall enjoy it or no. It will therefore be bur a ford thing to be! 
| t00 greedy of that which when we have gorten , muſt be kept and 


[ 
allowed us by others, | 


I. 


D—C_— 


LXXIX. 
Of Almes. 


'F is not neceſſary they ſhould alwayes come out of a Sack, A man 

4 may be charitable, though he hath not an expanding Plenty, Al 
little purſe contain'd that mite, which, once put in, was the greateff 
gift in the Treaſury. Nay, ſometimes a willing minde ( when we 
want our ſelves ) 15 acceptable, God being the creator of the will, | 
| is ſometimes as well pleas'd, when that cxtenderh towards him, | 
| as with the dead collocations of ſome inſenſate Treaſure. So there 
are few that may plcad Poverty as a retal exemption ; tor, it they have 

| but a ricb airs { their return ws be as great as his that with wealth 
did. venture a great deal more, Bur ſurcly, where there is plenry, 

Charity this way iS a duty, not a curteſie, *Tis a Tribute impos'd by. 
Heaven upon us. And he is no good Subje& that Cocs refuſe to 
pay it. If God hath cauſed many Rivers to run into our Sea : we 
ought in a mutual return of Tide, to warer all choſe low and thirſty 
laces that our waves may reach at. Something Nature ſecms to 
[ ak this way. For aueſtionleſs the earth with the bepefirs it pro-' 
: 1 was At - brſt intended for the uſe of mankingde in the gene-: 
ral; and no man ought ſo to graſp at all, but that another may 
have a ſhare as well as he. If he be not ſo fortunate in acquiring it, | 
yet, as a humane creature, he hath a right of Common, Bhat he may | 
not be admitted to break into anothers 1xcloſure. Sutable ro this, we 
ſee God in his Moral Law, injoynes us, to love owr Neighbour as our 
ſelves : and in the Political Laws of the Old Teſtament, men are 
commanded (though there were a Civil Right ro themſelves) ro leave) 
in the field, und after Vintage, gleanings and Remains for the pooy. 
| And we cannot bur take notice, that there are frequenter Precepts, 


5 higher 
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higher Promiſes, and greater | Efficacy, ſer upon the Grace of giving 


' Almss , then there is almoſt upon any other humane Yeriue, The 


' Precepts for this are every where ſo obvious, as there needs no men- 


tion of particulars of them ; we can no where read to-miſſe them, 


The Premiſes uſually are annex'd to the Precepts 3 and theſe con- 
eain all rhat we can expect cither in this world, or hereafter, But the 
efficacy fer upon this Charity , would make one incline at firſt view 
to think it had a kind of zzherezt merit with it, In Daniel, Nebucad- 


| Be&2ar is adviſed, 10 break off his ſius by righteouſneſs, and his iniqui- 
ties by ſhewing mercy to the poor, As it the prattice of theſe could waſh 
off offences ;, or, like a Celeſtial Fullers-earth, could rake ont the ſpots 
ofthe fleſo trom the ſoul, We find it rank'd with Righteouſneſs, and 


by the Sacred Text, 'tis made almoſt equivalent. Our moſt Learned 
and Laborious Aanortator on the New Teſtament, informes us, and 
examplcs it upon the Fitch of Matth, that Almes and Righteouſneſs, 


| are, in the holy Scripture, promiſcuouſly uſed the one for the other, And 


this, perhaps, might pur Fob into the greater Amaſemenr, Thar his 


| affifFions ſhould befal him, when he had alwayes been ſo merciful 


| #0 the poor, as in the 30 and 31 Chapter of his Book he expoſtulates, 


But, above all, is that place of St. Luke the 11, and 41. where our 
Saviour, after he had told the #hariſees of their Cheats and Hype- 
crifie , He ſayes, Nevertheleſs , give Alms , and all things ſhall be 
cleax unto you. As if an Alms could expiate a ſin, and diſcharge a 


| ſcarlet into innocent ſnew; unleſs it may betaken, in a ſort, as ſome 


Ironical Tax upon them , for thinking, Though they coſen'd never {© 
mueh, did never fo little r1zht, and acted never ſo much fupendions 
wrong ; yet, it they gave but Alms , they thought it would free them 


' from all, Bur, however they did, or did not,put condignity of merit 
| upon-them 3 yet ,certainly, in regard of the command and excourage- 


ment going along, they carry ſuch a Prowiſſory merit with them, that 
one would wonder any things Chriſtian ſhould negle& their oft per- 
formance, 

Nor arethe Fathers behind hand in their Elogies and Harangues 
hereupon. St. Anguſtine tcils us, Eleemoſyna mundat peccata, & 
ipſa interpellat pro nobs, Almes-deeds cleanſe us from our ſins, and 
interpoſc in our bchalf to God, St. Chryſoſtome ſpeaking of Alms, 
bath left us thclc inviting paſſages, Yincula peccatorum ipſa diſſolvit, 
fugat Tenebr as, extingut Ignem z anda little after, Firgoeſt, habens 
alas anreas circumſeripta per omnia venuſtate,ſed ſuccintta vultum ha- 
bens candidum atque manſuetzm ; pennata eſt & levis, & ſemper 
ante Solium Regale conſiſtit, It diſſolves the ſinners chains, puts dark- 
neſs from our fouls, and quenches Hell's ſmart fire. A Your 
tis, cncompatſs'd all with Graces, ever ready to appear and plead 
us, with cleer and curtcous looks ; ſhe's light and fir to mount, and 


alwayes waits at the Celeſtial Throne, Surely, it is the part of a 


good Steward, to ſee that all the Family be provided for. And che 
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[poor of this world being part of Gods,we diſcharge not our parts, un- 
leſs we take care for them, He that does, (if there were no reward) 
hath certainly a fairer accountto give , then ſuch as have expended 
' only on Themſelves,on Pride, on Luſt, on Ryor and on Wantonnefs, | 
| He that does ſupply the poor, hath a Warrant from Heaven for whar | 
he ſo expends. Bur he that Jaycs out by the By on vanities, at beſt, he | 
ſpends bur on his own account, and 'tisnot likely, all will be allow- 
| ed him, when his laſt Audit comes, *Tis true, there be many poor, 
| that indeed deſerve not Charity, it we look at their vices, and the 
| miſpending of whar they have given them. And therefore _— 
the Impotent, the Indigent, and the Innocent deſerve moſt, yet) the 
| reward of Charity is not in the receiver ſo much, as in him that be- 
| ftows. If 1 do my part well, I ſhall nor loſe the bencfit, becauſe an 
other makes ill uſe on't. When one blam'd Ar:#orle for giving to a 
| diſfolute fellow, his anſwer was, He gave not to the Manners , but 16 
the Man, Thatis properly the belt 4lms that is gives of ones Own, in 
obedience to the Laws of Charity. And the readineſ{ adds vigour tothe | 
benefit. When the ſeed is long in ripeningupto Alms, it ſhews the air | 
of Charity is cold z and, if the buſts be once paſt, we ſow our gratns | 
in wiyd, but cannot expe thatthey ſhould grow »p to increaſe, If 
Heaven be our Country, and we intend to dwell there, *tis beſt ro 
make over what we have, tobe ready againſt our arrival. The poor 
are our Credentials that will help us to treaſare in Heaven, What we | 
leave behind, we loſe, as never after being _—_ to make uſe on't, 
Bur,this way beftowed,we borh carry it with us,and /eave it alſo here. 
The Generations of the Merciful ſhall be bleſſed,and find it Like Porce- 
lane-Earth, we may ſo bury our wealth in the ground of Poverty, thar | 
our Children and Poſterity may gather it when we are gone, And, | 
though we be turn'd to duſt ; yer, bythe mercy of our Father above, 
our good deeds here below may bourgeon and be fruful, 
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LXXX. 
Of Promiſes and keeping ones Word. 


|þ was but a falſe Maxim of Domitian, when he ſaid, He that would 

ain the People of Rome, muſt promiſe all things , and perform 
notbing. For, when a man is known to be falſe of his word, inſtead 
of a Column that he might be for others to reſt upon by keeping it, he 
| grows a Reed, chat no man will vouchſafe to lean upon, As a floating 
Iſland, when we come next day roſeek him, he is carryed from his | 
| place we left him in, and inſtead of Earth to build upon, we find 
| nothing but inconſtant and deceiving Waves, For a man to be juſt 
| word, he makes himſelf Canonical,and ſo becomes Divine; having the 
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honour, that not a rittle of what he ſayes ſhall fall ro the ground. He | 
is the Ancbor of his Friends and Neighbours ;, the Altar that they fly 
to, and rely on, And certainly, in Great Perſons 'tris one of the ſu- 
premeft both excellencics and advantages that they can be endewed 
withal,to be ſuch as will keep their word, Henry the fourth of Fraxce 
was ſo juſt this way, that he was called The King of Faith, And to 
the Ercrnal Renown cfthe late Prince of ?arma,in all his TranſaRions 
| of War, it could never be charged upon him, that he left one Article | 
of what he undertook, unperformed. A faithful promiſe, "tis a ſhield 
and Buckler : A guard in both the Rear and Yan, by which we march 
in ſafery againſt the piqueerings and ambuſhes of ſuch as are our 
Adverſarie. Under the cover of a gracious ſpeech , we think our 
ſelves ſccurer then in our own tuition : *Tis the Bridge by which we 
paſs over the River 3 'tis the Ship that carryes us ſafe upon the 
Ocean, and amid(t the ſeveral winds of buſineſs and affairs, 'Tis in- 
deed the Patron of the other Yertues , that make men cry'd up in the 
world, He that is jsſ# will ſcorn to deceive; 'tis below the lofti- 
neſs that dwells in Noble Mindes, and they ſooner can do any thing, 
then wrong. Truth and Fideleity are the Pillars of the Temple of 
| the World. If any blind Sampſon break bur rheſe, the Fabrick falls 
and cruſhes all to peices. Nay, if we be not Infidels to Scripture, 
this F#ſtice docs unlock the gates of Heawen,and lets us into Paradice: 
For, when the queſtion is, Who ſhall inhabit Gods holy Hill ? the an- 
{wer is, He that paſſes his Word to his Neighbour, and does not diſ- 
— him, thouzh it ſhould redound to hs loſs, What may he nor 
, thar hath the reputation of a juſt man ? Ir ſpares him the rrou- 
ble of Sureties, he is his own both Pawn and Securiry, What others 
have is his, as well as what he owns himſelf. He makes himſelf the 
Maſter of the World , and, if he can bur Promiſe , others will nor 


fear ro Truſt The Prophet tells us,The Fuſt ſhall live by Faith : thar is, | 
not only by the dependance on the Providence and Promiſes that God 
hath picaſed ro communicate to Man 3; but, being j»ft, he ſhall live 
| by the credir, the eſteem, and truſt rhar others put upon him : And,| 

though he hath not wherewithal of his own ; yer, the Reputation of 
his j»ftice ſhall give him the command of what others do poſſeſs. 
For, no man will deny to afford him whatever he ſhall engage, and 
undertake for : Though Ariſtides by Themiſtocles was prevail'd a- 
gainlt, and ten years {pace was baniſht : yer, when Xerxes, like 4 
raging Sea, came rowling againſt his Countrey , they were glad 
to call him home, and be protected by his Wiſdom and _ nd, 
though he werc a Beggar (for, he had not wherewithtobury him) : 
yer, he lived a Princc, and was his Countreys Angel, for he did both 
guard and govern it, There was but one in the world, that dueſt 
own the Bvrial , and was admitted to the honour of embalming our 
bleſſed Saviour ; and the Text deſcribes him to be a good man and a 


ju. Nor docs a Prince loſe by being juf: When men are __ 
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| 
the rule of one thatis ſo, they will be ſure ro defend him againſt all; 
I his Encmics 3 becauſe they are all concern'd in their own particular, | 
| as having a Governour that abhors to do them injury, and will pro-| 
tet them from their ſuffering wrong 3 fo they fight for their own 
| Intereſt, as well as for his Jafery, Bur, even Alegtance {its loole, | 
| when 1nj»ſtice ſhakes the Tenanr. A man that breaks his word, by. 
| his example teaches to be falſe z and doubtleſs, leaves men angry by 
| their being deceiv'd - but,with himſelf the ſhame and hate will dwell. 
' When Alcibiades met Socrates at a Feaſt , he confeſs'd, he could 
| not but inwardly bluſh to ſee him 3 becauſe he had not performed 
| what he promis'd him. Inſtead of a bleſſing, which our Cly-. 
| ents expect, by performance of what we promiſe, we throw, by the 
| breach of it, a curſe and ſcorn upon them, And perhaps, when they | 
deſerve it not, the fate pronounc'd againſt the Hypocrite and L:njuſt, 
; our falſity flings upon them. Their Hopes by us are quite cut off | 
and periſhed; Solomon aſſures us , that Hope but deferr'd maketh the | 
heart ſick : Bur, when 'tis fruſtrate, oft we find it kills, And in this : 
ſenſe, ſure it is, that Fob compares the failing of Hope to the grving 
up of the Ghoſt, Many times a mans whole ftock ot comtort is laid 
vpon the Hope of a Promiſe, which when it breaks, his Anchor-hold 
{is gone, and he is left a prey.to the unſafe waves, or, theunconſtant 
winds, Ittakes a man off from the Plauſibilitics and Benignities of 
life,and thruſts him down to the horrors of a fad defear, which makes | 
him deſperate, and ſo dangerous. He doth not wiſely conſult his | 
own ſafety, that is prevail'd upon to be falſe of his word, Thar tricnd 
that will put me upon the violation of my word, does rob me tope- | 
ther of my Integrity and my Hozeur ; and what a carkals then is 
Man, when theſe two are once gone? They are the Royal Enſogns of | 
Humanity ; there will be Reverence paid, while theſe keep up about, 
us : but, when we once diſrobe our ſelves of theſe, like naked or dif- 
Sus 0 we meet contempt from all. Tis on the Rock of Promiſes 
that; brave men build their Hopes 3 when theſe do fail, Foundations 
|Oriok, and all the ftrutture reels. When I paſs my word, | proffer 
tO My friend the food of Hops ; but, when I fail, I feed him with a 
Zye, which gives him the Malignities both of Saturn and Mars con- 
joyn'd. So, it not only works a man up to diſdain and ſpleen of the 
diſcontented and deceived, but, it purs us out of favour with Heaven, 
When Nehemiah ingaged the Jews ; to ſhew them whar the iſſue 
ould be it they fail'd, he ſhakes his lap, that they might ſee , VVho 
id not keep their words, ſhould fo be ſhaken out of their houſes, and 
emptyed. from among the people, When Tiſſaphernes had broke' the 
Truce he had made with King Ageſilaws, Ageſilaus ſends Emſlaſſadors 
to.-him, to give him thazxks ,; that by breaking his Promiſe he had 
| made the Gods his Enemies, Nor is it a wonder, that the farlizie of 
| a Promiſe (ſhould ſo ſtartle us : for, all the ſtreſs of life lies on ir. Pop 
almoſt 4000 years, What had rhe world to live on,:bur the Promnſes 
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of the Mefiah ? And fince then, What is't we have for Heaven,but 
the P:omiſe upon Faith to be admirred in him. So that the weight of 
all depends upon a Promiſe, And, if that ſhould fail, we have no o- 
ther Refuge but muſt fall ro miſery, Certainly, the ſame cquity is in 
all ju#t Promiſes, tough not of ſo great concern: So that we oughtto 
be as carciul to keep our word, as we would be to preſerve our hap- 
pineſs. Anda great deal rather be ſlow in making, then backward in 
performing what we promiſe, It is no ſhame with reaſon to depy ; bur 
tis a ſhame once promis'd, not to make good, He cheats his friends, 
deſtroyes himſelf, and gratifics his Enemies, that looſely promiſes,and 
is negligent in performing, Promiſes may get fricnds, but "tis perform- 
ance that muſt zr/e and keep them. 
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LAAAL 
Of Love and Likeneſs. 


Know not whether 15 more true , That Likeneſi is the cauſe of 
| Love or Love thecaule of Likeneſ\, In agreeing-diſpoſitions the 
firſt is certain, In thoſe thar are nor, the latter often comes to pals. 
The firſt,is the ealier Love ; the other, the more voluntary, and {o the 
more noble and obliging. One obligesthe Lover ; the other, the be- 
loved. He that for likeneſs is beloved, invites bis friend to love him ; 
ſo that, upon the matter, he loves bur his dilared felt. *Tis the affe- 
ion of Narciſſus, when we are pleas'd with the refiex of our ſelves. 
And this is the reaſon why flatterers are received into grace and fa- 
vour, when plain ſpeaking ſhuts out him{clt trom accepration. We 
love thoſe that \moorh us, as we love our Looking-glais, becauſe ir 
\hews us our own face. And,though in truth ir o'r diſicmbles and pre- 
ſents us better then we arc, yer ſtill we [ike ir, becauſe we think ittrue, 
The Nature of manis taken wich fmilitzdes, When we ſee one merry 
it begets in us a larghter, When we ſee anorher in tears, we with him | 
are ready toweep. The ſonldier loves the Martial man,The ſcholar is for | 
an Academy.The Tradeſ-man for the City, The Huzband-mans Court is 
the Countrey, A Port-Town fats the Marriner; and the Gallant, in the 
Court inthrones his own felicity. And inall theſe, we follow bur the 
inſtin& of Providence, That by joyning like to like, we increaſe a mu- 
tual ſtrength, and keep up one another, And, there is another love, 
thar as well as this, reflects upon our ſelves : and that is, when we /ove 
for eminence of parts in cithcr mindor body.Ve love beanty,becaule 
it pleaſerh ; and, we love good parts, becaule they are likewile accep- 
table; and we promilc to our ſclvescither pleaſure or profit by enjoy- 
ing them: So thar ſtill in theſe,the Fountainour of which Love ſprings 
ariſes out of ſelf-love, for that we think by chemto gain ro our {elves 
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ſome benefit, Thus man does love , becauſe he loves himſelf ; and 
is incited by what is without him, to love himſelt within, Bur with 
God, the motive is not from us, but purely trom his goodneſs ; we 
cannot yield him profit by all we can perform, norhath he need, thar 
we ſhould /ove, or be beloved of him, Nor are we /ov'd becauſe we 
are like him z bur, that by-{ovirg us tor our own good, he may make 
us ſo, Thar ſurely, is the nobler Love, that riſcth like Creation, out of 
nothing;or elſe like a Chaos finds us,and by ſhedding the beams of love 
upon us, frames us into the beauty ota World, VVhat can we account 
we had,that God ſhould be induc'd to look upon us? Or,what did we 
want, that might not have pur him off, Surely, fince he loved us 
when we were not like him, we ought to labour that we may be like 
him, We ought to be like him being our Friend, that was pleas'd to 
love us, being his Enemies, Though we did not /ove him firſt, becauſe 
he was not like us : yet, we ought now to be /zke him, becauſe he 
{firſt did love us, Socrates could tell us, That fince God ofall things is 
the moſt happy and bleſſed, he which can be /keft him is neereſt true 
felicity. Andcertainly, if we be not like him, we may conclude we 
love him not ; for queſtionleſs, Love 15 like the Elements, they h- 
þour to convert every thing they meet with into themſelves. Fire turns 
all to fire that it does ſeize upon, Earth doth to Earth reduce what ſhe 
imbraces ; The Air calls out all to it {elf 3 and the Water into Wa- 
ter reſolves, If the love of God be in us, it cannot but conform us to 
him. Whereas in diſſimilaries, there is a kind of natural conteſt that 
hinders all Proſperity. A free and quier ſpirit will be gall'd to a Con- 
ſumption, by being forc'd to live with turbulent and contentious hu- 
moriſts. The Pious and Profane will never peaceably be made cohabi- 
tants. Even ia Vegetable Nature we often find Antipathics, The 
Colewort does not only hinder drunkenneſs, taken inwardly ; bur, 
planted nere the Vine, it checks its growth and flouriſhing. And 'ris 
no leſs a wonder, that the Learned and Induſtrious Salmuth on Panci- 
rollzs tels us, Let a Drum be headed at one end with aVWoltfs skin;and 
at the other, covered with a Sheeps skin : If you beat the Wolts skin, 
the Sheeps skin head will break. Nay,he ſticks not to inform us, that 
further yet the antipathy extends; as if the fear and enmity between 
theſe creatures out-laſted all the bounds of lite , and could create a 
ſenſe in matrersquite inanimate, Cover two ſeveral Drums, one with 
a Wolts skin, the other witha Sheeps. Let them both be bearen ar | 
once, andthat with Sheeps skin cover'd ſhall not found, So Feathers 
of the Dove with Eagles mixt will eaſily be conſum'd. 

Surely, between the Immaculate and moſt Holy God,and between 
corrupt and contaminared Man, there is as great averſion, And in 
our Reaſon, little reaſon can by us be found, why this Great God 
ſhould love us, while we diverſifie our ſelves from him : we fight 
againſthis love, and are ſo much the further from our own Salvation, 
Iris happy,that we are the Creatures of a Being and a Power fo _ 
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mente and good, that with his Goodneſs all our ill o'recomes ; that 
with his Power maſters all our ſtruglings:Thar tranſcends us ſo in Ex- 
cellency,that he over-powers all our faults, 8& /oves us into liking and 
conformity, So great an Agent will have power over us, and ought ro 
have thc more, becauſe his love is free, It he love us, it will be found 
our duty to love and to ſerve him, Though we cannot ſerve him as 
we ſhould 3 we ſhall ſerve him much the better, if we love him, And 
both theſe are our Intereſt, 


LXXXII. 


Of Law. 


T is the bridle of the Humane Beaſt, whereby he is held from ſtart- 
ing and from ſtumbling in the way, Itis the Hedze on either (ide the 
Road,which hinders us from breaking into Other mens propriety. Aman 
had as good live in «gypt among all the ten Plagues, as inthe world 
among the wicked without Law to detend him. *Tis every mans Civil 
Armonr,xthat guards him from the gripes of Rapine, And indeed, 'tis 
for this chiefly, that Laws are of uſe among men : For the wiſe and 
good do not need them as a guide, but as a ſhield ; They can live civilly 
and orderly, though there were no Law in the world. And though 
wiſe and 200d men invented Laws : yet, they were fools and wicked 
that purthem upon the ſtudy, Being to rule {uch wild Cartel as ramp 
up and down on the Earth, there necded both the judgement and the 
wit of the beſt and ableſt, ro find out wayes to rrammelthem,and keep 
them in a bounded order. And becauſe, they fore-ſaw thatthey were 
like enough to be lighted by the ignorant and ſcorntul, To pur the 
more regard and countenance upon their Laws,and the obſervance of 
them, they pretended to receive them from ſome more raiſed Deity, 
of whom men were in aw , and feared to offend, for preſerving 
of t:em(clves from puniſhment, So Mines among the Cretians, afhirm- 
ed he had diſcourſe with Fapiter 3 and Lycurgws to have taken his, 
from Apollo, Numa from the Goddeſs Rhea; Mahomet from his Pige- 
on whiſpering him into an Extaſic, as coming from ſome facred 
Spirit. And Moſes declaresthe Two Tables reccived from God him- 
ſelf in Mount S1nar, And ſurcly, it adds vigour ro our complyance 
with Chriſtianity, that we know our Bleſſed Saviour to be the Son of 
the Moſt High,andto be God as well as Man. Yea, andtherteby to pur 
the highcr Authority, and the moreeſteem upon their Kings that are 
to rule over them, our ncighbouts of France would have us believe 
that their Vial of Un&tion was received from the hands of an Angel. 
Theſe things doubtleſs, are all of chem ſo far true, as it is moſt certain, 
the original of Laws is divize, And thoughart firſt-creation,God gave 
not Man a literal and preſcripted Law : yer, he gave him a Law Pa- 
role ; and inſcribed it in his heart, me by thoſe inward gy 
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(FwS their Lawsin writing. And Cafar,in his Galliqne Warr:,gives 


he might be guided and bounded in the courſe of his Life. 
Among the aptict Druides , It was abſoiutely forbidden to Re: 


us two reaſons for it, One thattheir Myſteries might not come to be 
prophan'd and encommond by the Vulgar : an other, that not being| 
written they might be more Caretul ever to carry them in their | 
thoughts and memory. Though doubtleſſe it was as well to preſerve; 
their own Authority, to keep the people to a recourſe to them, and 
toa reverence and efteem of their judgments. Befices, it oft falls our 
that whatis written, though tt were a good &aw when inade; yet by 
the emergencie of affairs, and the condition of men and times , it; 
happens to be bad and alterable. And we find it to be evidently true, | 
That, as where are many Phyſitzans there are many diſeaſes; $0 
where there are many Laws, there arc likewiſe many | ink Bong 
That Nation that ſwarms with Law, and Lawyers, Certainly abounds 
with Yice and Corruptzovy, Where you find much fowl reſort ; you 

may be ſure there is no want of either Water, Mud, or Weeds, 
In the beginnings of thriving States, when they are more 1ndu- | 
ow and znwocent , they have then the feweſt Laws, Rome it (elf 
ad at firſt bur 12 Tables. But after, how infinitely did their num- | 
ber of Laws increaſe ; Old States like old Bodies,will be Cure to con- 
tra®t diſeaſes, And where the Law-makers are many, the Laws will! 
never be few. That Nation is in beſt eſtate,that hath the ferveſt Laws 
and thoſe good, Variety does but multiply ſaares. If every Buſb be | 
limed,there is no Bird can eſcape with all his feathers free, And ma- 
ny times when the Law did not intend it, men are made guilty by 
the pleaders Oratory 3 Either to expreſle his cloquence, to advance 
his pradtice, orout of maiſteryto carry his Cauſe: like a garment 
| pounc'd with duſt, the bufineſſe is ſo ſmear 'd and tangled that with- 
| out a Gal:lews his glaſſe, you can never come to diſcern the ſpotts 
[of this changeable moon, Sometime to gratifie a powerful party , 
Isftice is made blind through Corruption , as well as out of imparti- 
ality. That indeed,by reaſon of the non-integrity of men, To go 
toLaw, is, for twoto contrive the kindling of a Fire at their own 
coſt, to warm others, and ſindg themſelves to Cyzders, Becauſe they 
cannot agree to what is Trath and Equzty, they will both agree to; 
plume themſelves,that others may be ſtuck with their Feathers, | 
| The Apoſtlethrows the brand of Simple among them that would 
by ſtriving this way conſume both their Peace, their Treaſure , and 
[and their time, asS1if it were of the Fool, roexpoſe a Game to the 
pecking and the ſhuffling of others, when we might ſoberly cut and 
deal the Cards our ſelves. Isthere none wiſe enough to componnd 
Buſineſſes without calling inthe Crafty, and the Cunning ? Oris 
there none ſo wiſe as to moderatea little, that he may fave a great 

deal morc? | 

Lawis like Building , we caſt up the charge ingroſſe and under- 
value 
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 valueit: bur being in, we are train'd along through ſeverall Items. | 
till we can neither bear the account, nor give off, chough we have a | 
mindio't, The troubles, the attendance, the haFard, the checques | | 
' the wexations delays, the ſurreptiticus advantages againſt us, the 
defeats of hope 5 the falſeneſſe of pretending friends 5 the intereſt of 
parties , the negligence of Agents,and the deſigns of Ruine upon us, 
do put us upon a Comba! againſt all that can plague poor man; or | 
clſe we muſt lye Cown, be trodden on, be kicke and he. And is it 
| not much better to part with a little ar firſt, and loſe a lock of hair, 
| or a ſuper fluoxs nat; then to be leakt our tillthe Cſtern be quite dry, 
or like fleſh upon a ſpit have all our fat drop't from us, by being 
turnd with --——- before a conſuming fire, Doubtleſſe, the .ad- 
vice of our Saviour was not only Religiows but Political and P»y- 
| dential too; If any man ſue thee at Law,and will take away thy Coat 
let him have thy Cloak alſo: A ſmall loſſeis ratherto be choſen,then 
| by Contention greater Inconvenience, 
' If mencould coolely have d:ſpatch,and Buſineſſe be rightly judg'd; 
; nodoubt in- things of weight the Dec:ſton would be profitable, And 
| this does ſometimes happen. For queſtionleſſe, there are of this 
| profeſſion that are the /:ght and wonder of the age, They have know- 
| Iedg, and integrity ; and by being verſ'd in Books and Mer , in the 
| Noble arts of Fuſtice, and of Prudence, they are fitter for judgment 
| and the Regiment of the World, then any men elſc that live. And 
their Honeſty truly weigh'd, is the gallante engine that they can 
uſe and thrive withall. A farthful 4dwvocate can never fit without Cli- 
| exts, Nor dol bclieve, Thar man covld loſe by' in the cloſe, that 1 
| wou'd not undertake a cauſe, he knew not honeſt, A Gold-ſminh | 
may gain an Eſtate as well as he that trades in every coorſer metal, 
An Advocate is alimb of friendſhip , and further then the Alrax , 
he is not bound to go, And 'tis obſerv'd, of as Famous a Lawyer 
asI think was then in the World, the Remane Cicero; That he was 
ſtain by one he had defended, when accuſ'd for the murther of his 
Father, Certainly he that defends an injury,1s next to him that com- 
mits it, Andthis is recorded , not only as an example of ingra- 
titude ; but as a puniſhment, for puronizing an ill cauſe. In all ples- 
dings, Foul language , Melltce, Impertinence, and Recyiminations, are 
ever to be avoided. The cauſe, more then the man,js to be convinc*d. 
Over-powring Oratcry iS nct ever to be pradiſ'd, Torrents of 
Words, do often bear down even Trephies of Truth : which does 
ſo frett and anger the party over-born, that the Reſort is ro more to 
paper, and pleadings: but to powder, and ſteel. | 
Itis not good tobe too ſevire, or to inforce too? 1iger89ſly , the 
obſervation of every petty and perel Law : In Charity, there is ſome- 
thing to be allowed to Teworance, and Cuſtome, Bloud and Treaſure 
= to be bur ſparingly taken : Thoſe Lawyers thar are ſedulous 
| to preſſe Penalties , they are bur purſe Beagles: and L3ſhes upon 
| Bbbz3 that | 
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that 'and a mans fame, enrage the Patient againſt thoſe that are 
ir flrumental to aff @ them, Cicero mightbave eſcaped the Sword, 
lad not his Philippicks blown up the ſpleen of Anthony, to a flame 
u:quenchable bur with Death or Retrattion, When Yarws his three 
Leg10ns were deſtroyed, the inſultation of the Barb4rows was more 
againſt the Lawycrs, then againſt the ſoldiers that did wound and 
kill them. They pluckt our the cys of ſome, and cut off the hands 
of others. One had his Tongue cut our, and his [:pps ſtiche up ; and, 
while the Enemy graſpt the Tomgne in his hand, he reviles it with 
How now Serpent; 'Tis well yow'le leave Hiſſing at laſt ? 

' Sofarris Law tobe plac'd in the ſcalewith Warre as it is tobe 
thelaſt Refaie.neverto be uſed bur when all means elſe do fail. And 
then the Pleaders cught to hold themſelves torthat. Who vindicates 
the Law,docs no man wrong : But he that digrefſeth ro imperti- 
nences, or the perſonal ſtains of men , is rather a fly that buXJes and 
ſucks the fore, then a Champion for Truth,or a belmet to keep the 
head of juſtice whole. - 


LXXXIIL 
Of Conſcience. 


T is the bluſhing part of the Soul,that will colour and kick at eve- 

ry little crum that gocs awry againſt it's (xallow. And we can 
neither cozen it, nor be 714d ont, * lis akird of inward Deity, It 
will be with us whereſoever we are , and will ſee us whatever we do. 
[t can give us Reſt in w"Juft ſufferings, and can whipp us in the 
midſt of unjuſt Applasſes. * Tis the guard that God hath left us ro 
preſerve us from the darts of finne. And 'tis the Beadle that cor- 
res us, if yer we will be ſinning. And thoughit be cry'd up for 
impartial and wnbribeable, yerl donor ſee butin many *tis errone- 
ous, murable, and uncertain. We often find it pleaded by the ſame 
men for very contrary things. How many are there thar for intereſt 
can diſpenſe with .it, and allow of that in themſelves, which in others 
they ſeverely condemn. That uſc it tor an Artifice that they may 
deceive more handſomely;that can contract it, and dilate ir, as beſt 
may ſerve their turn, 2 

In the ſtrineſs of the wor 6, It is the knowledg and the judging of 
our own wales and manners, While it relates to us, 'tis Conſcience; 
when it reaches unto others and without us,'tis but ſcience. Doubt- 
lefle,if it be rightly informed and regulared according tothe precepts 
of true Divinity ,we ought to ſuffer any thing rather then in the leaſt 
admit a violation of ir, But that which moſt mcg pretend to be 
| Copſciexce Sat beſt bur a Preſens perſwaſion , Opinion, Intereſt, cap- 
tive 
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tived and corrupted judgment, How many have we known that have 
held/ ir4 hainous off:nce ro eat fleſhin a Lext or upon prohibited 
dai:s, that afrerward have been brought withour a checque of Con- 
ſcience familiarly rodo its Cuſtome wears it quite out, Terror 
frights it, Knowledge alters it, intereſt ſwayes ir, So that indeed 
the main force of it reſts ina right underſtanding, and Integrity, 

If it be of weight in any thing , I conceive it may be tn relation 
toa Sacrament , and the propagating of a tr#e Religion: yet we 
ſee Sr, Pawl, that though it one while good Conſcience to perſecute 
Chriſtianity , did live to think it better to promere it, He took T1-: 
=T and had him circumciſed, He bred up Tirws, and preſery'd | 
him from it ; And did nor ſtick to diſpenſe with many things to 
the Tews to winne them, and ſome to thoſe of the Chriſtianity to en- 
gage, them : and ingeniouſly conteſſes, it was becauſe of falſe Bre- 
thren, who attendcd as Spies, rather then as ſincere Chriſtians robe 
riphtly inſtructed, Ads 21. 26, Gall, 2. 3 4. Sothar'it ſeems to 
appear, whena greater good ro Gods Glory, or the propagation of 
true Religion,comes inthe way , leſlerthings, that are not ſimply 
finne , and (ſo declared , may be for theſe diſpenced with. While 
things remain in a diſpute, and by. reaſon of their z»tricacy, cannot 
clecrly be determined, ſurely the fateſt Poſt to lean upon, is Avti- 
quity , and the Authority under which our God hath placed us, It 
we ſhould be injoyned ro that , which ſhould afterward appear to be 
wrong, I queſtion whether our Obedience, where we owe ſubmiſſh- 
on, would not better bear us out, then the Adheſion and Tenacrty to 
our own conceited Truth 5 whereby we cauſe an eddy in. the Tide of 
Government , which is ſafer running ſmooth, then in either Carls 
or Whirle-pools. But certainly, A plain finne,we no way ought to 
venture on, | 

I ſee every peeviſh and Ignorant Aftionof ſome fimple people is 
intitled ro the ſacreaneſſe of Conſcience. And lying under that guard 
they think to eſcape, and mate both the Royal and the Reverend pow- 
e&r, Have we not ſomethar will not admit the Holy Table to be com- 
municated on bur in the Body of the Church, as if it were an offence | | 
againſt Conſcience, todo it in the Chancel, though they have the 
Chnrches Autbority, and their own precedent practice to invite them 
ro it ? that will not Chriſten, bur attheir Readizg-pue , though An- 
tiquity plac'tthe Font next the door as relating to the Sacrament of | 
Entrance and Tnitiatiox? If it be out of Conſcience, Why is it not | 
pleaded 2 If it be not, why is ir done ? A ſimple Quaker cannot be ci- | 
vill to his S»pertours, nor ſwear in judgment,cither to aſcertain Faith, 
or to ſatisfic Law, or to determine a Controverſy 3 Bur thele ſhall 
| all be Conſcience, when indeed they are ignorance , and wilfulneſſe : 
For,what juſtifiable either Text or Reaſon, can for theſe be given? 
Where is it made a finne to put off our Hatts to our betters ? Orju- 
dicially to ſwear before a Lawful Magiſtrate 2 Ler any thing be pro-\ | 
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he ſhould compell them to come in. 


[rated in private Families which is pleaded and praQtiz'd in the 0eco- 


Jown houſe, If we would not admit of an 1ndependait there, there is 


from my #nferiours; when I my ſelf will not obey my ſuperiours? 


ved a finn, and I hold with them, that would ſooner &je then de file 
their #pright Sowls:bur till it ſo be manifeſted,or probably conteived 
ſo . I doubt not but 'cis better farr ro diſpcnce with ſuch Nateral, or 
Political, or Civil Rites, and to give up our ſelves to the deliberate 
SanRions of ſuch as we olight to obey, then by the ſt ffe maintaining 
them, take all the hazard on our ſelves, and diſturb and ſcandal 0- 
thers, I would know(in a Geft»re nor determined by Scripture)whe-; 
ther he does not better tha t kneels at the Sacrament, and hath the Au- | 
thority ofthe Churcbtoback him , then he that will take it only ftan- 

ding,and hath nothing but his ow» op.#ion to ſuppore him. And 

| though Conſcience in it ſelf , be out of the reach of Compulſion; ycr. 
we are bcholding to thoſe , that inforce us todo, what in Conſcience 

we ought. 'Tis there-fore, that power is given to the Magiſtrare that 

he may bend the RefratFory,and reduce the wiliful , and the gn 
wanderer : I doubt not but they could have pleaded Corcience, that 
refuſ'd ro come to the Supper in St, Luke, forthey were rooted and 
grown in another Religion: yerthe command is to the ſervant, thar 


If we allow Conſcience on our own (ide,by the equal rules of Juſtice 
| we ought toallow it on the other, And then the Turk and Iew muſt 
be born with, as well, as the grounded profcflors of Chriſtianity, 1 
| remember David George, thar juſtly ſuffered as an Hererique in the 
| Low Countrics,after fierceſt Tortures dyed perſiſting in his falſe 0pi- 
nien, Thar he himſclf was Chriſt, Inter excandeſcentes forcipes | 
conticuit , he ſhrunk not for the burning pincers , as I meer with in 
Bucholcerns, Surcly,all would have condemn'd it as an error in State 
lif they ſhould have let himalone, and under the plea of Conſcience 
have ſufferd him to have gone on, to ſeduce the ignorant to his 
| horrid black opinion. Though itbe not inthe power of maato force 
the Conſcience, becauſe itis internal and ſpiritual: Yetitisin the 
power of Government , to puniſh thoſe that will maintain a falſe one, | 
and ſeduced. The moſt that can be pleaded is, Who ſhall be Judg, 
whether , becauſe ſome have been on my fide, I ſhall cake upon me to 
be ſupreme and #neppellable: Or wherher I ſhall be content(to the 
more learned,and more powerful,and ſuch as for their Authority God | 
hath taken into his own rank, aad called Gods with himſelf } to | 
give up my Caevſeand Controverſie ? Loubtleſſe,ſhould that be tole- 


[ 


nomy of Government no man ſhould be Maſter or have order, in his 


the ſame Reaſon not to allow him in the State, It is a kind of Soleciſns 
in Governmen, for meto put my ſelf under the protetFion & Regu- 
{ation of that Prince, whoſe Laws I think not fit to obey, Quid iniqui-| 
ws quam vehe fibi obtemperari 4 minoribus, et nolles obtemperare ma- 
Jonbus £ What can b: more unjuſt then for me to cxact obedience 
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The Laws of God and Man, in things not plaialy forbidden by the 
; Word of God, injoyns and expe&ts my oefiend,: Bur, it I rctuſe 

ro obey, 1 ſer up my ſelt as Supreme, and make my Will my Princes | 
' Maſter, Cicero I conceive in the right, when he tells us , 1nobc- 
| dientia eft ex duritie mentis obſtinate, Diſobedience is out of the 
| hardneſs of an obſtinate mind, He diſſolves the Bonds of Go- 
| verument, that ſpuras at Publique Editts : *tis refrattorineſs thax 
| uſhersin confuſion : Not to obey, is to reſiſt 3 and to reſiſt, does cry up b 
[_- War. Though Abraham in humanity could nor juſtific he! | 
| ſacrificing of his ſox 3 yer, becauſc he implicitely gave up himſelf 
| to the obedience of his Superior, God; he 1s nizhly commended, for | | 
being bur ready to do it, | 


| | 
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LXXXIYVY. 
Of Peace. 


JF men knew rightly , how to valuc Peace ; as is the Empyreal 


Heaven, this lower world might be. Where all the motions of; 
| the comprehending Orbs, all the ſeveral Conſtellations, and the 
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| various Poſition of the Stars, and Planets, produce a beautcous 
Chorus, and a Harmony truly raviſhing. As heaith to the body , (o | 
| peace is to the ſoul, What is wealth, or wit, or honoxny , when | 
want of bealth ſhall raviſh from us all of pleaſure in them > And 
wharare all the enrichings, the embelliſhings,and the Imbrockadoings 
of Fortune to us, when War ſhall tcar theſe off and trample on our 
Glories? The richeſt Wines,the choilclt Yiands, by fickneſs prove in- 
ſpid. The filk docs lole his ſeftneff, the ſilver his bright hae , and 
the gold his plealing yeſow. As the ſenſe of feeling is the ground 
ofall the reſt, and a&ive life docs ceale when thar is loſt : So is health 
the foundation of felicities , and the want of it joys privation : yet 
is it Peace thar gives them #aft and rellifh, and affords the fweres ehjoy- 
ment of all that can be procured. 

Thoughthe other Attributes of God are no doubr beyond our com- 
prehenſion, yet, this more empharically is ſaid to paſs all our undet- | 
ſtanding. Next his own Glory, *twas the cftabliſhing this, invited 
God from Heaven. The firit branch of that Celeſtial Proclamation, 
was,Glory be to God on high ; the next was,0n Earth Peace. This is the 
cement berween the Soxl and Derzty, between Farth and Heaven, It 
leads us ſoftly up the milky way, and uſhers us with Msſick to the 
Preſencg of Divinity, where all her Rarities are heap'd and trew'd 
about us. The enjoyment of Friends, the improvement of Arts, rhe 
ſweetneſs of Natures delicacics , the fragrancy of Fruits and Flow- 
ers, the flouriſhing of Nations, and thoſe pleafing contentations, that 
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ſtream out themſelves from all Heroick Yertues are all brought in,and 
glorified by Peace, 

The Drum and Trumpet that in War ſound terror and aftoniſhment, 
in Peace they only eccho mirth and jollity. Peace helps the weak and 
indigent; And health and ſoundneſs too,to the fick endeavours. It takes | * 
hence only the unſound and languiſhing, and yet givesleave tothem 
to place their wealth where they firſt plac'd their loves : That by it 
they gratifie their friends, and {lip from all thoſe ſmartings that vex 
them, But,War kills men in health, preys only onthe ſoundeſt ; and, like 
the ſavage Lyon,does ſcize the valiant ſoonelt,as thinking the o/d and 
impetentrtoo mean to be his quarry. And though in War ſometimes we 
wear the YVittors wreath, yer,that is often purchaſed at much too dear 
aratez and many times the Conquerors Garland crowns the Captives 
head. Intte ſame Bartrail Hannibal confe(s'd,though he firſt was Con- 
queror, yet,he at laſt did come off ever-come. He had broke Minutiae 
his Forces z but, was by Fabixs forc'd to give up all his Palms, Nor is 
it ofren better with thoſe that are dependants on that General,that yer 
commands the field, Yifory not ſeldom does inlet Severity, The 
Haughtineſs of the Conqueror is oftehi to his own, leſs tolerable then 
the Triumphs of the Exemy. Succeſs does flame the bloud to prideand 
boldned inſolence ; and as often kindles zew as it does conclude old 
Wars, One world ſuficed not Alexander. Nor could all the Reman 
Territories ſet bounds ro Ceſars limitleſs ambition, For,when we once 
to off from the ſhore of Peace, we lanch into the Sea that's bottom- 
eſs. We ſwims on angry waves, and are carryed, then as the wind of 
Fortune drives us. 

The entrance into War, is like to that of Hell, *tis gaping wide for 
any fool to enter at. Bur, it will require a Hercules with all his Jabours 
toredeem one once ingag'd in't. They know not what they part with- 
all, that wanton hence a 7 owel ſo unvaluable. For indeed,if we confi- 
derir, What price can be too dear to purchaſe it ? we buy off all the 
open force,and ſly deſignes of malice, and we intitle our ſelves to all 
the good that ever was for Man intended. 

hen God would declare,how he would reward and bleſs the good 
| man, he finds out that which moſt may crown his happineſs. He tells 
us, He will make his Enemies at peace with him, Securely he cnjoyes 
himſelf and friends, whoſe life is guarded with the miſs of Enemies, 
['The Pa4ace of the world ſtands open to himrhat harh no foes. 

If any man will ſee in little (for what is an Ifland or two, to the 
world? ) Lethim bur well conſider,the havoek that a tew years made 
among us. The waſte of wealth, the wreck of worth, the {adfate light- 
ing on the great and good, the wvertwons left to ſcorn, the Loyal us'd as 
oncethe Roman Parricides : as thoſe in Jacks , ſo theſe ſhut under 
Decks with Cocks and Serpents,deſperate and malitious perſons left ro 
rule and vex them, Wealth proſtituted to the beggarly and the baſe. 


ym plundered and 'pulled down, Temples protan'd, Antiquities 
raz'd 
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raz'd, Religion rivulcd into petty Iflucs running thick cor7»ption, Then 
let men conſider, aftcr a little Revolution, how little have the Authors 
gained. \Vho would take peace from others,thcmſclves have miſs'd ic in 
their hollow graves ; the Earth they tore, hath fled them from her be- 
ſome and her Bowels , with nought th leaſt conſiderable to the ex- | 
pence of blord and rreaſure, Then alſo, let men ſee, how the Sacred | 
wheel of Providence hath reſurreion'd all our joys, How the Church 
recovers her late be{mearcd bearties, How the Tide of Trade returns, 
How brightned Swords have now a peaceful glitter; how Glory Wealth : 
and Honour, with Loyalty, is return'd, How ſhouts of joy have drown'd 

the Cannons Roar; that till men come in Heaven,ſuch joy on Earth can 
ne're again be expected to be ſeen, Three Nations looking for a 
faral froke.at once repriev'd from ſlavery and ruine;So have I known 
ſome generous Conſer ſtand, tremble and quake under both whip and 
ſpur ; bur, once turn'd looſe into the open fields, he neighs, curvets, 
and prances forth his joy 3 and, gladded now with eaſe and liberty, he 
fills himſelf with pleaſure, and all thoſe high contents that bounteous 
Nature meant him, 

Certainly, 'tis Peace that makes the world a Paradice ; while War, 
| like $ix, does turn it all to Wilderneſs ; and with wild Beaſts Mans 
| converſation makes. In War the vexed Earth abortives all her fruitful. 

neſs : but, in an unſtirr'd Culture, ripens all her bownties : that now 
with Caſaubor's Tranilation of Euripides, we cannot bur approve his 
much commended Rapture, 


1 


| 0 Pax alma datrix opum, 
O Pulcherrima Celitum | 
 BQuam te mens ſitit ? 6 Moram | 
Obrepat metuo mihi 
e/Et4s ne mala: te prims 
Suavem 0 quam tuear diem ; — | 
Planſns undique cum ſftrepant, 
Caniuſque & Chori, Amicaque, | 
Commeſſatio Floribus | | 


— 
Hail lovely Peace ! thou Spring of wealth, 
Heavens faireſt iflue, this worlds health. 
O how my Soul does court thy fight > D . 
More pretious, then the pleating Light, 
Let never blacker Day appear, 
But dwell, and ſhine, for ever, here. 
Ler ſhouts of Joy ſtill, till, reſound : 
While Songs, and Dances walk the round; 
Ar Feaſts of Friends, with Garlands crown'd, 
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of Divine Providence. 


Very thing that Man can look upon, is both a Miracle for the 
þ Creation of it 3 and a Wonder for the apt contrivance, in fitting 
it to its parts, and province, wherein it 15 {ct to move, So that the 
World is but Gods great Cabinet of Rarities ; which he hath opened 
to aſtoniſh Man, that ſhall but well conſider them. If Man ſhall re- 
fle&tupon himſelf, he ſhall cafily find how Infinitcly wonderful he is 
made, beyond all the other world of Creatures, How none bur he, 
by refleftive Acts of Underſtanding, is able to argue, to conſider,and 
ro judge of himſelf, Whois'r bur he, can hope or fear the future > 
that can curb, incourage, accuſe, or commend himſclt > or that can 
apprehend, or reverence, either De:ty, or Eternity ? 

And to magnific the goodneſs of this great Creator, we ſhall find 
that every natural attion that Man is capable of doing 3 affords him 
pleaſure inthe execution, Tocat,todrink, to ſleep, tofalt, ro wake , to 
forbear ; to ſpeak, to be ſilent; to move,to reſi; to be warm, and to be 
cool;ro be in company,and toretire : They all in themſelves are plea- 
ſing aits ; whereas the things that vex,and rrouble, either come from 
without, or happen by our own diſorder, So that aman may live at 
eaſe if he will 3 and it he doesnor, 'tis by his own default, that it hap- 
pens. In his Bodies frame, not to deſcend to all particulars, which 
are full of admiration, How exquiſite, and how fitted are they for all 
occaſions, that at any time may befal him! In his Zars and Noſthrils, 
the one relating to the Head, the other to the Lungs z thoſe ſlender 
Hairs are not in vain plac'd there , bur, as nets to catch the duſt and 
moats, which with our breath we ſhould elſe draw in, and tabid all 
our Lungs , the engines of life 3 or, mix'd with wax, ſhould as 
as pellets, ſtop our ſcnſe of hearing. In the world, what we complain 
of for inconvenient, if rightly we examine, we ſhall find it highly 
commendable, The unevenneſs of the Earth is clearly Providence, 
For ſince it is not any fix'd ſedation, buta floating mild varicty , thar 
pleaſeth; The Hills and Falleys in it, have all their ſpecial uſe. One 
helps in wet, and ſoaking inundations ;, the other aids in droughts, in 
heats, and ſcorching ſeaſons, And the feet and legs of men, having 
nerves and ſinews,to riſe and ro deſcend, rorecede and proceed ; they 
are better fitted by the unevenneſs of the Earth, whereby borh arc in- 
terchangeably exerciſed andrefreſhed yz then if it were all a level'd 
| walk , and held a conſtant evexneſs. That Weeds without a Tillage 
| voluntarily ſpring,ſure hatha double bezeffr. One,that Man may have 
ſomething wherewith to cxerciſc his izd#ſtry, which elſe with eaſe 
would ſettle into corruption, Another, that by theſe the Earth ir ſelf, 
does breed irs own mannre z and Beaſts,and Birds,by them have tables 
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| 
| ready ſpreadd, Even venemous Creatures have their proper uſe ; NO | 
| only to garker what to Man might be oyſome, but to qualific oil.cr | 

| Creatures, that they may be phyſical and ſalniiferoms to the [ſeveral ! 
' conſtututzons of men, Surely, that Beaſts are dumb, and want undc+- 
' ſtanding, 15 a benefit great unto Man : If they were mmtelligible, ii 
could not be, thattheir frength could ever be kept ſubjetud to rt! © 
ſervice of Man z whoſe cruel uſage, nothing rational could ever lons 
endure, Would the Horſe be carÞ a, and brought to champ on ſteel ? 
would he ſuffer his lazy Rider to beſtride his patient back, with his | 
hands and whip to wale his fleſh, and with his heels to dig into his hn x- 
gry bewels ? would he be brought in hempen chains,to be made draw 
beyond his breath, and #rength ? would he be tyed up to the {taved| 

| wood, or walk the round all day in rowling ponderous flones ? or wea 
| bis 1ife away under the preſſure of a heavy burthen ? | | 
It they could ſpeak, how wovld Replying tOtlic rage and inſulenice | ; 
of cruel Man, enkindle wrath,and let in death toboth > We ſee it full | | 
as neceſſary , har there ſhould as well Ie poor as rich; for neither 
could live without both. Ve {ce Loth fruits and wakes will ke cp with 
i 
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| guft, and beauty, until the new appear, God having in his Providexce 
made ther to laſt, till he docs provide us more ; and, yet, nor longer 
| that we might nor be 7dle, or, truſting toour laſting ſtore, £,row wan 
ton, and forget the Author, andour ſelves, Tiofc things of common; | 
'uſe, we common have among us : what we need, and will no laſt, 
in our own Climate grows : Our Spice and Drugs thac we muſt ferel; | 
from far , arc freed ſo from corruption , that they ſeveral year: | 


indure. | | 
In common Corn, what wonders may we find > how one ſmal] | 
grain {prings up to ſever 1] hundreds 3 tow it gives a ſuſtentation by 

(| 


his ſeveral parts, both unto Man and Beaſt ; and, becauſe ſo uſcful, 
ſee but how carcfully Nature does preſerve it. It grows up in a Corſc- 
let, an inward coat, that does from dews defend it: and on the out- 
fide a Stand of pikes in bearded ranges upright, do appear, to fence 
it from the Birds, and catch the falling rain, ſo bydegrecsto lead and 
hold it in to the grains within : bur,when 'tis ripc,that moiſture is not 
uſeful ; it downward turns its /Joadcd head, that as before it helped | 
to ſwell and ripen it, ſo now, it gently draws it off , that it may nor. | 
hurt, or rot it : and becauſe, (being weak), if from one grain, one! 
one ſingle ſtalk alone ſhould ſhoor,and grow,ach cafie wind would; 
break it to unfruirfulneſs, rhere ſprings up many from every {everal | 
kernel, that getting ſtrength by multitude, ir may withſtand the aſ- 
Caults of ftorm and rain, And whereas orkcr fraits from Trecs, and' 
ſuch large Plants, laſt bur their year about, or not ſo long ; this, as 
more uſcful, ſeveral Winters, keeps from all decay, that when there 
isa plenty (as once in ezypt),to help 'gainit dearth, it may be kepr 
in ſtore. Evcn the enmity of Creatures one againſt another, is for the 

advantaze of Man ; in fear of one another , they are kept from 
| (bbb) treſpaſ- 
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RESOLVES. | 


|cref paſſing on him, and by the antipathy of one againſt the other, we | 


make uſe of one.to take the other 3 ſo ſerve our ſelves of both. | 
 Bytheſe, and millions of others, and indeed by all, we can ſce or | 
; comprehend, we may conclude as does the Pſalmiſt, © Lord, how! 
| wonderful are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all | And 
if we ſhould complain, as ſometime profanely did Alphonſu:, That 
| God might- have ordered many things better in the Creation of the. 
| world, then he hath done ; We may well rcturn that grave and ſober 
| an{wer of St. Anguſtine : In Creaturtss ſruquid erratum cogttamma, ins 
| de eff quod non inconzruts ſedibus , ea querimms, If we complain 
| of defe@ in the works of Creation , *tis becauſe we do'n't conſider 
them in their proper ſpheres and uſes, | 
Surcly, the apprehenſion of the ordering of all things ſo infinircly: 
wiſely, by ſo Supreme a Providence, might Tutor us to be lefs in; 
paſſion, at any thing that happens, It was an excellent fancy of the 
wiſe Philoſopher, in diſcourting of this matter,when he ſaid ; 7f aff | 
| the misfortunes of all the men in the world, were crowded together in 
| one Man; and then,every man out of this heap,were ro take,but an equal 
ſhare * He did believe, every man would rather reſume his own , then 
after a proportionate Rate take what ſhould then befal him, Why then 
' ſhould any grumble atthcir drſpleas'd condition ? Who wiſcly made 
' the world,as wiſely docs preſerve and govery it, And he thatſhew'd 
' his Power , and Wiſdom in every Worm, in every Fly, and ſmaller | 
| Atome that he did art firlt create z does in his Providence deſcend, to | 
order,and diſpoſe of every little particle of this great Main , the World, | 
Who makes a Watch, does look as well to every pin, and nick in 
every wheel, as to the Spring it ſelf, that guides and ſteers the! 
| whole. As '*tis Maxim'd of the Elements , thar, Nullum in ſuo loco' 
| ponderoſum, There's none are heavy in their proper places : So no- | 
thing is a burthen as God did rſt deſign it, And thus, as by cox- 
| templation of his glorious works, we never can want cauſe to ad-' 
| mire his Providence, to magnifie his Wiſdem, to adore his Geodneſs,! 
and find a reſt for all our ow thoughts: So by our weak com-| 
plaining, we unhand our hold from Deity that ſtayes us , we pro-: 
| claim our own defetts, and detract from what is due to his Great | 
; Glory. 


SOMETHING UPON 


Eccles. 2.1 1. 


* All u Vanity and vexation of Spirit, and there is 
nothing of value under the Sun. 


& LL 1s VANITY | Surely thisis a bold Cenſure : 
DAVZ I; Yet we (ee the wiſeſt chat was onely Man, dares 
©. both avow and juſtifie't, Nay, that is yain which 
AVERY is not commodtous, though it hurt not. But all is 
| C WIA) not onely vanity, but vexation ; that, not of the 
YEEAISS% Body onely, but the Spiric : 'Tis unprofitable, tis 
miſchievous. Yet further, it might affi&t in ſomething, and ſolace 
in others, but there is nothing of value : "Tis unprofirable, 'tis mil- 
chievous, 'tis good for nothing, Here is the Reckoning of the world 
caſt up, the particularsare all before, Honour, Pleaſure, Profic ; and 
Wiſdom added to advance the ſumme : bur what amoune they co ? 
Alas! the Verſes end has totalld chem, VYanicy, Vexation, No 
[rhing. This is a ſcalding breath, facal as che Bird of nizhe, a killing 
\dan p, or Mandrakes grones. See, all the beauty of the Globe is bla- 
ſted : That which the wiſe Inquifitors of Nature, did tor the decen- 
cy call Beauties ſelf, the Grecians and Latines, is this now become 
a thing ſo contemptible,ſo falling and ſo dying in irs Fame * 

But is che Accomprant one of credit ? May he not fail in his Arich- | 
merick,and by an injurious Toral vilifie ſo large a Treaſure? Alas !'tis 
this that gives the wound, the authority of the Man marrs all, Had 
ſome immur'd Anchorite,fome celled Hermite,fſome ſecluded Moak 
ſpoke chis, it had been no diſparagement : nay, had it been but ſomef 
| Mzandring Sophiſter, or ſome Junior Philoſopher,thar had bur gazed 
| Nature in the face, and ſo guels'd her diſpoſicion, ic might have mer 
Gas Cavil:Nay, had ic been ſome ſowre Cynick, or ſome fleering 
Lucian,a blind Homer,or the more ſerious and knowing Ariſtorle,tha! 
not only courted Nature as a Miſtreſs, bur bedded her as a Bride, (aw 
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ber piclothed] and lett her almoſt naked to the wide worlds view | 


Awe miz2ht have doubted Herefie in the Text : Bur when he thar 


(peaks it, (hall be Man ſumm'd up in the excellency of all his parts, 
PerteRion center'd and epitomiz'd : when it ſhall be, as Hago Yi&- 
rinw (ayes, Sententia hominis hominem exc:dentis, The judgment of a 
Man exceeding all Mankind : when it ſhall be one that was ſo wiſe 
at Twclve, as of himſelf ro chuſe Wiſdom before all that che world | 
had $z one thar knew the world, and was able to judge it; one that ; 
had the world within him, and knew by his pen to difſe@ his parts, 
and knowingly to read upon every Limb every particular, from the 
Hyſope at the Walls low foot, 'to the lofty Cedar that does ſhadow 
Lebanon : One thar had King'd it from his youth, that knew the 
Mines and Trains of State, the Fawnings and the Wiles of Court, 
the Riddles and the Twil:ght-thows of Policy - One that was $kil- 
ful too in Trade, and experienc'd in the belayings, the ingroſſings, 
the circumventions of Merchandizing:One that was Prince of Kings, 
:nd King of Philoſophers; whoſe Wit was elegantly Poetical, whoſe 
Wiſdom was ſolidly Proverbial, whoſe Jadgment was Oraculous : 
We bay* nothing left to ground an expectation upon. 

Nor did he ſpeak this at random, as a flaſhing wit cenſures a judi- 
cious Author, ere he ſcarce has read a Page z nor asa prejudicared 
Judge, that ſentences Delinquents, when yet he has not heard the 
cauſe : But after a ſtrit examination of all, after he had cur up every 
{ublunary, and leCtur'd on the Anatomy : not by a Theorical and 
barely empty ſpeculation, but by a practick experience, traverſiag 
not only the vaſter Continent, but even every Creek and Angle of 
the World: and when he had try'd and Lymbeck'd all, the ſpirit and 
Extra comes forth, Yazity, vexation, nothing of continuance, 

Bur perhaps this may be but general, and he may mean as when 
'tis ſaid, The whole City went out, whereby we underſtand the greater 
part, and not preciſcly all, No, they are induced ſeverally, and ſen» 
renc'd together, like MaletaQors call'd diſtinctly ro the Bar, but by 
one Law found guilty all alike. 

But whatis Vanity « Who knows but that it may be pleaſing ? 
I'm ſure we hunt it as we would a purchaſe, as the ſatiating of a long- 
ing bloud, as children do their Gawdes and Rattles, with cryings 
and impatience : And when we have got it, we have bur graſped the 
Air z or, like 1xien, preſs'd a Cloud for Fuxo, whereout ſome Mon- 
ſter, like the Centaur, {prings : yer ſtill ike him we boaſt the enjoy- 
ment of Fove's Queen ſo long, that juſtly at laſt we ſtand condem- 
ned to the reſtle(s wheel, 

I find diverſe definitions of Vanity, There are that ſay every 
mutability which argues a detect is-vaine ; And thus Angels and our 


Sonls may be fo, Next, what ever is deſtroyable and diſſoluble, 
and thus the Elements and viſible Heavens, Saint Chryſoſtom (ayes 
that is vaine, which has no profit in ic : a name withour a thing, 


Some | 


Es 


— — — 


Some ever take it for the evill parc; and tend ic to the naturalneſſe 
of the creature, reducible to an Annihilation : to the Temporalicy 
of the good , the Perſonalicy of offenders, and the Criminility of 
| works, Others (ay that is vaine which is to no. end or purpoſe, as 
courſinz the Wind and Combating ſhadowes. And certainly in re 

(pet of that ſupreme, and eternall telicity, which the ſoul does 
ſeem to make uaco, ſuch is all that the Sua looks upon : They 
are produc'd and periſh together : Or it a while they leave -a faint 
glimmeringia che miad,” Tis bur as waters ſeeth removed from | 
the fire , which expreſſe a languiſhing play atcer all the heate is 
gone. 

Wiſdome and knowledge are the primeſt goods of man, For 
they are Judges of all beſides. They are the Elevation of the ſcale 
of man, which while a dull Earthines flaggs che reſt of the Creatur es, 
mounts him like a Nobler fire to the Honour ot the company and 
being friend unto God. Neither are they ſo caſuall (like honour, 
Pleaſure, and Profit, the other temporary goods of man) as to fall 
upon the indiligent and undeſerving, nor yet (o eafily raviſhr trom 
him by the (pleene of others, or che frown of fortunes menacings. 

Bur aSthey are harder in thei racquiſition,ſo are they more imperdi- 

ble and ſteddy in their ſtay, All che other chree are (compared with 
theſe) bur like Cradles to rock children aſleep with. But thele are 
{weet as the wezkned muſings of delightful choughts, which not on- 

ly dew the mind with Perfumes that ever refreſh us, bur raiſe us to 
the Mountainthat gives us view of Canaan; and ſhew us rayes and 
glimpſes of the glory that ſhall atcer crown us. Yet is it the objeR 
lonely chat makes cheſe good uato man, when God 5s the Ocean thar 
all bis ſtreams make way unto - otherwiſe, as Nets do birds, they 
catch us and intangle ; and, like the Sec of the Academicks, con- 
clude not any thing, but That nothing can be concluded on. Know - 
ledge in many things bur delivers us to doubts, and doubts inyolve 
us in diſtraction, The Gall of (inis broke, and has imbicter'd all the 
Inwards of man. 

It was the appetition of Knowledge that caſt man from Paradiſe : 
Iznorance, not total, may be betrer than uncertain Science. To 
know good was part of mans firſt boaſted happineſs z bur when he 
needs would know more than was good for him to know, he loſt that 
[g00d;he had. And Plato ſayes, One Themtw(a certainDevil envious to 
man) firſt ſhewed him of che Sciences. Whar diverſity of Opinions , 
of Thoughts? Not ewo in the world that have eyes of conceit in all 
things ſeeing alike. This (chool magnifies whar another condemns, 
and char Sec takes any thing rather chan whar the other taughe : 
And how often is the Garland given to Falſhood, while Truth ob: 
ſcured mourns ? The plain right down Plod oft findeth Heaven and 
happineſs, while Wits deep ſubtilties failing, fink co Hell, The 
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— Gh«t, like the bird of irs repreſentation, (the Dove) uſually lights 
u>0n the humble ground, but ſeldom perches on the ta!l-grown 
Tree. Thoughl rotlly ſubmit ro Seneca, where he (ayes, Hoc fcio, 
nrwinem poſſe bene wivere, ſed nec tolerabiliter qui eſt ſine ſavientia ſtu- 
dio, This I +m ſure ot, None can live well, no noc1in any tolerable 
-aſhion, wir tiour the Aady of Wiſdgm : Yer we find neither his P 11- 
loſophy, nor his Weaith, nor tis Honours,nor that which he prefer- 
red betore ail thele, and recommended to his friends at his dearh, 
(His Precep 5, and the Pattern ot his well-led Lite) could guird him 
trom the peoples envy, or Nero's malice, or preſerve his Veins un- 
cut, Nay, how often does our Knowledge increaſe ou” ſorrow 2 It 
elates our minds, it attracts envy and gives us to ſee further into 
ſorrow than che unskilled ſoul. What one thing of moment by all 
our knowledge can we truly conquer ? The S-as alternate fluxes 
paſſe us, the Loadſtones hicden quiliries are beyond owt re.ich, nor 
can we truly judge of what ou: very ſenies meet with. A azree, 
the Dog in ſcenc, the Ape in t..ſte, acuterare than we'z yer we ſee 
the one in Carrion tumbles #s h:s beſt Pertume, an1 the other 
leay ng all our Delicates, checkles when he meets the Dainties of a 
Spicer. Our wiſdom is but in ftiaving more of our foily, an! when 
we think we have progreſs d tar in che un- ending Circles ot 1b wi- 
ous Scien'e, we onely at 1:iſt with fruicle(s tweir attach our own 
learn'd Ignorance, But admit we may know more than can the 
| ſlothful man; rhe greateſt Talent obliz-s to the greateſt toy}, and 
| neglected, tothe greateſt puniſhmenr. Kn »viedge with ut pra- 
Rice bur enlarges or ſcore, and isa Treatury bur of tuture ſt: ipes : 
And affuredly when Jaſtice ar the laſt thall clear her own Integrity, 
it will go tar better with an honeſt un-ff- ted: Iznorance, than with 
the cnaning ſpeculations of negleR. ve Knowledge, 

But let us ſee whether there lie not ſomething of more eſteem in]. 
outwards. There are many Plants that carry medicine in their Barks 
whr-n all their bulk is only food for fire, Als Lit the Prince be poor, 
where is the wealth of {laves © If we look -t HonLur, that of Kings 
15 the higheſt pitch. And not to ſpeak of the common trailty atren- 
ding them as men, even their neceflury incumbrances are as the falt- 
neſs of the Sea harſhing quite throuzh the whole, I believe not him |. 
thar ſaid, if Crownes were rightly viewed, there would be more [ 
Kingdoms then Kings : For Nature riſes to Soveraignty, and there 
isa blaze ot honour guilding the Bryers and inticing the mind : yet 
is nor this without its Thornes and falebrofity. If he be good, he is 
2 general ſervant : it bad, hs own perpetual terror, It all men ought 
rocare for him, 'tis his pirt ro take care for all: and *ris far leſs for | 
many to carefor one, then tor one to provide for all, And this inyi- 
red Antiochus when Scipio had Conquer'd away ſome of his borders, 
toſend thinks to the Romans, for eating him of part of his cares, to 
which he is nor allowed the liberty that inferiors have. When 4n- | 
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| againſt all his diſlik'd depreſſions: though he be in darkneſle,it ſhews 


zigonws (ſaw his Son looſe 1a his Carriage toward his ſubjeRts, he 
checks him with, Sen, Son, remember our Empire is a Noble bondage. 
They muſt live ſevere to themſelves, bur affable and tree to others: 
which made Alexander anſwer his Father Philip, who wiſhe him to 
(hew his aRtiveneſs and ſpeed at the Olympian Race, That ſo he 
would, if he had Kings to run withall, As ſport, ſo friendfhip ſure is 
{weereſt among equalls ; and even in this, a King is ſure unhappy, 
that whole Kingdoms afford not him one Companion to make a 
friend of. Certainly, he may live moſt ac eaſe that hasleaſt ro do in 
the World. A kind of calm recluſeneſs is like reſt ro the over-la- 
bour'd man, but a multitude is not pleafing : *Tis but Bedlamin a 
larger building; who would be content to lead all his lite in a crowd * 
or to ſtand up as the common mark whereour every one ſtrives to. 
draw his own peculiar intereſt © Let the privare man pleaſe bur rwo 
or three of his own Pariſh or ſome Neighbouring- Village, and 'tis all 
the buſineſs that he has to do. And ſurelythis is no hard matter while 
he ats not the deciſive part, in things that fit cloſer ro men, as Ho 

nour, Liberty, Life, Eſtate, and the like; in all Contentions con- 
cerning which, one fide will think it ſelf roo hardly born upon, and 
ſo fall off in diſcontent, if not rage. Nor Oracles, nor Equity, can 
contrive out aliking to all. Even he that Judges right, muſt needs 
have one fides hate. Simul iſa Mundi Reftor Dus poſuit Odium at; 
Regnum, The God and guide of all the World, has eſtabliſhr chele 
together ; Ill will and Empire. When Pylades a Roman Attor was 
to repreſent Agamemnon, he appeared as one in a maze, ſolicitous, as 
prefſed both with choughts and cares - And ſuch are Kings and Go- 
vernors. Tolive ateaſe is to loſe: and to preſerve is paines z It he 
be good to the Republique the trouble is his own, but the fraic ſhall 


that even the pooreſt yaſſal not groaning under a ſenfible ſmart, has 
all his life long a great Comforter, then the Monarch heaved on the 
rop of ſtate For he he that is low not having far to fall has liccle ro 
feare, ,2ui jacet in terram, &c, But on whatſoever he looks abroad, 
there is hope,and that like a Melior Natura heartens and cheeres him 


him light ; 'Tis the ſmile of life and like the pillar of fire leads us 
through the dark and deſarts in our conceit to plenty. Bur with 
Kings it is quite the contrary z they have as lictle to hope for as the 
other has to fear ; and whatſoever this looks on with hope, with fear 
do Kings behold it : Above them there is no place, and beneath 
chem all is loſs. Fortune leads on Kings with perperual Alarams, 
but inferiours by propoſing priſes. And doubtleſle ſuch Confidera- 
tions as theſe did make the Trageaias ſertle in this Reſolve : 


his ſucceſſors reape, Nay I ſee not but that ir is undoubtedly true, | 
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Remembrance, He that ſubmits himſelf ro pleaſure, lies down ar, 


nity of Pleaſure is chat iris never ſatisfied, this will St, Ambroſe 


ECCIES. 2. 1 Is 


Stet quicunq; volet, potens, | Let who & will in Icy State, 

Aule culmine lubrico : Courts gay luſtres emuiite : 

Me dulcts ſaturet quies, Private peace ſhall ſatiate me, 
Obſcuro poſitus loco, W here retired, I may be 

Leni perfruar otio. ' Stor'd with gentle eaſe, and tree : 
Nullis nota Qniritibus Where nogreedy Courtier knows 
£14 per tacttum fluat. | How my peaceful paſſage flows: 


Sic cum tranſierint met So whea (noiſeleſs gliding by) 
Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies, All my dayes are paſt, then | 
Plebeius moriar ſentex, May a harmleſs old man dye. 

li mors gravis incubat , | He that to all too much is ſhown, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, | Dyes to himſelt the moſt unknown, 
Iznot us moritur ſibi, And death with greateſt grief does own, \ 


Is Pleaſure then any other? Or can the jollicies of life emerge us ! 
from this (preading Sea ? Certainly, Antifthenes meant it not as Cha- 
rity, when be prayed his Enemies children might be brought up in 
pleaſure. And P/urarch tells us when the Babylonians had revolted, 
and were again by Xerxes reduc'd to obedience, in ſtead of wearing 
arms he commanded them to carry pipes to ſport and ſing, to dance 
and revell, that (oftned and unman'd by pleaſure chey might not a- 
gain attempt a detetion. As winds do lighter ſubſtances, it bears us 
up a while in {moother aire : but ſtill as that begins ro lie, with it we 
{all co Earth, to Mire, to Mud,and torpid dullneſs, Ic nibbles away 
the vertues of the ſoul, and becalmes us into Ruine, The Noble 
Sun they ſay is fed from the Sea thar is (ale : bur the Moon from 
che pleaſant Springs attracting all her changes, Pleaſure and De- 
ſtruction are cloſe and near akin, and'it ic be inordinate the tye is 
then of Brother-hood , if Pleaſure be the Elder, yer deſtrution 
reigns after his deceaſe, and then as a Tyrant repeales his Lawes. | 
Even the extreme of joy is ſadneſs. It cloudes the anderſtanding, 
and for the moſt part leaves us more Cauſes of Repentance then| 


laſt ro Labour, ro Griet, Diſgrace, and Want, And therefore 
Ariſtotle tounſels us not ro look upon Pleaſures in their approach 
bur at their tarewell, ſo by a rebuking Judgment we may be ſaved 
from their ſting 2nd tuture Faſcinations, otherwiſe they enervace the 
bravery of the mind, enflave the gallant Genius of Man, and but 
like Garlands Crown us for Victims to ſeverer fate. An other Va- 


witneſs, Nthil prodige ſatrs eſt Yoluptati: Semperque famem patitur ſui, 
qut Aliments perpetues neſcit impleri, Nothing can fatiate riotgus 
Pleaſure, he muſt needs be unfortunate by perperuall famine that 
with continued food cannot be fill'd., All Volupcuouſneſs is a 
kind of mentall Dropſie, the dryer for often drinking. Ic haunts us 
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with a dog-like Appetite, and renders us ravenous and greedy; but 
uncontented ſtill : For ſhadow-like we falling on'r, 'tis gone ; fled 
looner than enjoy'd. Like Selomens Wine, ic may ſparkle in the 
Coup, but in the end it like a Serpent bites. And to give it the truth 
of all, *ris of ſo airy a nature, as all the ſweet ir has is onely in expe- 
tation. And ſutable to this did the grave Boetizs fing, 


Habet omni hoc woluptas, | All Voluptuouſneſle has this, 
Stimulis agit fruentes, Twinging ti)l our joyes we kifle g 
Apiuniq; par volantiim, Burt like Bees that range abroad, 

Ubi grata mella fudit, Scatteiing once their long-hug d load ; 
Fug, & nimy tenaci Hence it vapours, then i'th' heart 
Ferit ita corda mor [n, | Sticksits deadly wounding Dart. 


Nor is Wealth of any better condition than theſe z 'tis not a food 
fine enough for tranſcendent and aſpiring ſouls to feed upon. Yet 
ro ſhew that Mortality ſubſiſterh by a morcal prop, 'tis now become 
the Eſſence and the laud of Nations. As water is to Fiſhes, ſo this 
to man is Element, Food, Favour and almighty Lite z Yet bred out 
of Sulphur and Quickſilver, as if allyed to the materials of a reſtleſſe 
Hell. Hear bur what Epithets the learned Agrippa gives it, Om | 
preunia lewis, fugax, labilis, anguillarum & ſerpentum inſtar lubrica, | 
Vain, ſwift of flight, as ſlime of Eeles or Serpents glidings, flippery. 
When riches wing away, they leave us then in ſorrow z and while 
they ſtay, entice us to Intemperance, What wanted among the 
Romans, till wealth as a Deluge came flowing upon them *? Juſtice, 
Temperance, Ve:tue and Tryumphs crown'd them, while they were 
not (well'd with riches : Bur plenty once let in, like Ni#s his Tnun- | 
dation, itleft them midded with che ſlime and prodigizs of Vice, 
and made them ſtranger monſters than ere that ſtream gave harbour 
ro, If not this, they either increaſe our care in keeping them, or elſe 
our thirſt in getting them; andare ſo far from quieting the mind, 
that the more we bave, the more we ſtill' do covet them; and ex- 
treme deſires are neyer without their torment. Atrain'd, or neyer 
got, they vex ; loſt, or ever kept, they vex, They may ſometimes 
ward a blow from the malice of Fortunes hand, but they are of ſo 
ſad a weight to wear continually, that wiſe men do by them as the 
valiant oft by Arms, rather expoſe their lives to the hazard of a Bat- 
tel, then be cumbred wich rhe burthen of Armour. Death makes 
all, rich and poor;,alike : ſo he thar is molt rich,is but moſt in debt z 
for he borrowed all from Forcune, which when he goes he muſt repay 
ro the laſt Mite, and perhaps with much more griet than he that had 
little to leave. Beſides all chis, they have one badge which ſurely 
Ricks them wich unnobleſt things, They tail a man in deepeſt need : 
They can neither redeem from Death, nor deliver from wrath, buc 
even inthe ſummons to theſe, unworthily abandon thoſe that moſt | - 
| have courted chem. HE LS - 5 | 
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Nen dom aut fundus, n0n 4ris aceruus & aur 
1 groto domini deduxit corpore febres, 
Non 4n1mo (ur 4s, 


Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of Treaſure can 
Extr2& che Fever from diſtemper d Man, 
Nor Cares from out the mind. 


Nay, they are not only falſe but fatal : As the ſcent in beaſts of 


| Game, they betray us to the ſearch of Tyranny, as purſue in 2 


ſtrucken Deer, they fall from us like bloud, and make us to be hun- 
red ro death. Whete the ground is barren or yeilds nothing rare, it 
lies unſtir'd and reſtfull: bur if a mine bein it, che World is mad 
with inſtruments to dig and wound ir. Yet after all this they are ſo 


| vain that if we uſe them, we looſe them, if we only keep them, we 


have the m not. 
Learning, Honour, Pleaſure, Wealth, they are all but Conſo- 


nantS Without a YVowell, which ſeem ro diate in the Worlds great 
Volume, but when we ſeek for matter in che pages, all put toge- 


ther the ſumme is Nothing. Vanity, Vexation, Nothing. 


Agreeable to this is that which Lipſius left and begg'd bis friends 
would fix upon his grave, 


Vis altiore voce me tecums loqui ? 
Cuntta Humana, Fumw, Umbra, Vanitas, 


Scena & Imago: & verbo ut abſolvuam, Nihil. 


Shall I ſpeak truly, what I now ſee below ? 
The World is all a Carkals,Smoke, and Vanity, (Nothing. 
The ſhadow of a ſhadow, a Play : and in one Word juſt 


Yet were it but Vanity only, we might ſayle away life without 
ſtorms, and complying Vanity with Vanity, make life a pleaſing | 
Holyday, and be as innocently wanton as Birds in Spring-time, or 
Fielded Beaſts 1n May. So we might like Aromes in the Suns bright 
| beams, dance our ſhort day away. Bur—Vexarion dogs this Vanity, 
is the black ſhadow ro thar painted body, the ill-ſayour that attends 


| the extinguiſhing of the poor melting tapers of all Worldly Fe- 
| liciry, | 
| Several [nterprerations are extant of this Word, our vulgar has 


it Vexation, foe have rendred it by Paftio, an eating and devou- 
ring Uicer thac gniwes the ſoul ro languiſhment, gangrening ever 
| by gradual fretcungs the mirth and pertnels of the oppreſſed mind. 
| The Childee has it, the ContraRtion of the ſpirits grating them with 
hy galling Jar, rabbiog upon the ſpirirs, as woollen on a place that 


ot 
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'Sraw, All agree in this, ro make an unſacisfied perturbation the un- 
avoidable Inheritance of Man. And indeed if we look to the firſt 
founded State of lapſed Man, Solomons cenſure is but a free Con- 
feſſion of a former doom, The Decree was pals'd in Gey, the 3. 17, 
18, 19. 1 ſorrow ſhalt thou eat all the dayes of thy life, Thornes and 
Thiſlles ſhall the Earth bring forth. No doubt, but the Almighty 
Providence as eafily could have made ir- offer tim Corn, and 
Wine, and Oyle, in a ſpontaneous flowing z Fiuit, Spice and Medi- 
cinalls, withont inforc'd Plantations. Bur the other are things that 
prick, and are for offence, Anſwerable to theſe was that other next! 
omen of his firſt apparell—The Fig-leaves, which having neither 
ſtrengch nor durance, have yet all th inſide rugged as true preſage- 
ments of his ſelt- woven Fate. And albeic all chings before Man fel], 
came forth as refined gold from the Mint with a Yalde Bona ſtampr 
upon them : yet fin, as a Contagious Fog infeted the very aire of 
all. The higheſt contentments that the World can yield, become 
to us like the Country 2uiztanes, while we run upon them with a 
haſty (peed ; it we poſt not faſter off, then we at firſt came on, the 
bag of ſand ſtrikes us in the neck, and leaves us nothing but the 
blewneſs of our wounds to boaſt on. Art beſt the Univerſe is but a 
Ring of Changesz a march of Antiques in a paper-lanthorn, A 
Dance of Creatures ever in their Motion, in their Swear, and Hur- 
rying,Shuffle, Pacing, Turning, Shifcing co each others place. *Tis 
the Trage- comedy of Errors. The Scenes change, the Actors vary, 
the Plot alters, and at laſt the Stage ſhall lame while nochiag of che 
Play remaines. 

To wade in Knowledge is to ſound a Sea that is fathomleſs. To 
reſt upon Honour is to ſtay upon the rate that other men will ſer us 
at. When they deduR their Eſtimation,our Creſt falls, and we are 
nearer to any thing then what we thotght our (elyes. 'To wealth 
at longeſt we are bur Tenants for life: And what we have is any 
Tyrants that by force or fraud can maſter us. He that intends his 
Pleaſure roo much, minds all things elſe too lictle ; and even that ic 
ſelf increaſes,and fails rogerher. The World with all hjs parts,cannot | 
aſpire ſo high, as to become of worth to ſatisfie a ſoule. Thar is of a 
nobler nature, then to reſt full pleaſed with things that are ſo periſh- 
ing: Sothat now, it would be a wonder to ſee one dote on tranſi- 
ents and temporalls z Though all the ridiculous gods of Rome were 
made ſo by Man that was not God, yet in Martial the Reſolve was 
ſenſual: 

Ad cenam ſi me diverſa wocartt in aſtra, 
Hinc invitator Ceſarss, inde Fovis, 
Aſtra licet propius, Palatia longims eſſent, 
Reſpon(a ad ſuperos has referenda darem. 
Luerite qui malit fiert convive Tonamks, 
Me, mens in terris Fupiter, w_ tenet. 


Should | 
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Should Fove ſend for me 'mong the Stars to ſup, 

And Ceſar then invite me to his cup z 

Though Heaven were neere, and Ceſ«rs Courts far off, 
I with this Anſwer would the Gods pur off : 

Seek fuch as long to caſte the Thunderers F-aſt, 

Me, my Fove here, Domitian makes his gueſt. 


He had a Wit worthy of a bercer refolution,nor is there any thing 
co excuſe him but the un-commendable licentiouſnefle of Poetrie : 
For elſe 'cis not poſſible that upon true grounds, a wiſe man can be 
fond of the world, All is eicher empty or troubleſome, and compa- 
ratively without doubt either evill or not good. So that now it muſt 
be certain, There u no profit under the San. 

To procure an un- intermitting joy z To draw life into perpetui- 
ty 3 To keep back the Eclipfing ſadneſſes of the mind ; To take a-- 
way the nauſeouſneſs of the imprifon'd foal, or to give the World 
a conſtancy in his own frail parts, This is beyond a Solomon, All 
things drop away as fruits from ſhaken trees, which a Spring renews 
and Autumn again deſtroyes, 

An theretore I find this place read by ſome, Nihil permanere ſub 
Sole, Nothing endureth under the Sun, and this not enduring it 
thee were no more is enough to confirm that all is Vanity : when 
any thing comes to nought we fay it vaniſhes, which in plainer En- 
gliſh is, ir groweth into Vanity z and ſhall not one day all the World 
do this? Though the Earth be ſaid toremain for ever, that ever is 
but Comparatively, and che ſenſe is, thar ic ſhall not decay ſo ſoon 
as the other Creatures that depend upon it. But this, depending on 
che Suns enlivening influence, may in courſe of Nature be capable of 
change, and when we need ir, fail us. What then ſhall we do? Or 
whitcher turn to find a Repole for the Soul £ All the Maſs of Crea- 
cures put together is too narrow a Palace to contain the Soul of Man. 
Ir flies in a moment to the deeps and Oceans Springs,not only to the 
roots of Mountains, but in a mecment pierces quite through the 
Earths condenſed Globe, to the Stars, and higheſt Convex of the 
bounding Sky : So far as the Creature reaches it goes and finds no 
reſt. God only is capacious, in him do all its vaſt extenſions reſt : 
unlimiced thoughts in him a limic fiad ; and when we do loſe 
che Creature, ſtill we do find him. Beyond the bowed expinſions 
of the Firmament, where we cannot guefſe what may be, there we 
are ſure this God Incorruptible dwells. He is farther off then the 
Soul can reach: yet nearer then it can- avoid. All things elſe are 
Sea, and Storm : nor is there any Haven but here. Hicher muſt we 
mount, beyond the Suns rais'd eye. In rhe Courts of the Father 
of this Sun, dwells Truth, and Joy, and Conſtancy. WhileI live | 
way I muſt look for Tydes and Ebbs,: Waves and Sands, and 
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Rocks, and more croſs winds then knows the Saylors compals. 
Nor may I hope for ſafety bur by Anchoring above the Sun ; Even 
in his mercies who is this Suns Sun, who is the Life, and Lighr, and 
Soul of all, It Ican fix here, I will think I have made an eſcape 
from Earth : and by his noble attraction having a mind rais'd glo- 
riouſly high, may ſtand as a well-built ſirucure, though outwardly 
ſoiled and clouded with the tame of Terrene things, yec by the gra- 
tious ſhine of the Almighty,bright within, and above the Conde 
ctions of the World, 


os 


| 
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And another ſaid, I have married a Wife, and 


therefore 1 cannot come_Þ. 


Nd another ſaid , It ſeems there were more of the Pack : Na- 

tural averſeneſs ro ſpiritual chings is nor in one bur all. They 

that ſeveral wayes adhered ro the world, do all agree toge- 
ther to negle& the God of that world, and them. The Fewes were 
all Recuſants, and they rather chuſe co kill che Lamb than come to 
his Supper, That God had ſent, might bave been enough to give a 
Crippte (wiftneſs, and to have ſtruck up Age again with Yourhs ens 
livening fires. And that ic was to a feaſt of Salyacion (which was the 
re-building of the ruines of man, and the re-implanting him in a bet- 
ter Paradiſe than ar firſt he loſt) mighe, one wouli bave chought, 
begot a noble contempt of any thing that could have hindred : bur 
dull ſouls find out dull excuſes. They ſtill appear of the ſame fro- 
ward*face, whereof cheir predeceſſors were, that to the miracles of a 
Journey both night and day engarded by a Deity, dare beſotredly | 
prefer the Garlick and the Onyons of Egypt, So protaner Eſau had 
rather ſup his Broth chan ſave his Birch-right. By earthly minds a 
grain of droſhte Silver is priſed above all the preciousBalms of Gzlead. 
The other two,though they came not,did modeſtly retuſe;8 though 
none returned ſo mach as thanks, yer they begg'd to be held ex- 
cus'd: Leſs uncivil Clowns ; though they had not grace to come, 
they had ſo much Ruſtick manners as to beg a pardon , and ſortith- 
ly thought a Farm and Yokes of Oxen, might in judgment hold a 
Plea againſt all che ſpiricual ſolaces of Heavens. Ler a Peſant have | 
his with, and either an caſte Rent, Barns well fill'd, or a greater Herd 
of Cartle ſhall be ſo much covered, as the righcly wiſe thall ſee, that 
the difference berwixc his beaſts and him is only in his ruder ſpeech, 


Thus the two former. But in Ingratitude they all agree z ſucha kind 
of Hog-carriage,that while they are greedily (willing 1n cheir own 
draff, all the Excellencies of the _ beſides are unminded ; much 
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more the Author that ſhall offer them, Like the deaf Adder, they 
reſt unſtirr'd by the moſt powerful charm of the world —Courteſie, 
If1 ſhall gain by bargaining,equality of Trafhque preſerves me in my 
liberty, 1t Ireceive for deſert, that which is done to me is paid, not 
given. But a noble Courtelie falling like rain in due ſeaſon,enflaves a 
man more than a Market ſale among Meers : for it conquers the un- 
compellable mind, and diſ-intereſts Man of himſelf. To be un- 
thankful, is to be a Baſtard to Nature : with how many fold does 
the gratetul Earth return her ſcatter'd grain? It che Rivers pay their 
Tribute to the Ocean. in publick Tydes and private Springs, a retri- 
bution's made. If the Earth exhales but Yapours to the Heaven, in 
requiting Dews it does again diſtill them : Onely the diſputed Ele- 
ment of Fire is barren, and therefore has not the honour to be men- 
tioned in the Creation. 

Here was nothin? akin to gratitude : Love there was (hewed (© 
fervent, that even all Creation could not find a Sezmile fort. The 
benefit to min {o grear, that the Bowels of both the 1ndies are not 
aSagraintoit, Yet all this ſo diſvalued by ſtupidiry, that none of 
them eſteemed it worthy the Tongues leaſt motion to produce. a | 
thanks; which proves that Truth, which by the noble Seneca was 
long (ince told us, Negamm quenguam ſcire gratiam referre,niſt ſapien - 
tem, None but awiſe man knows how to be thankful. Yet any fool 
might have blunder'd out, Pray thank him— who could ſend lefſe to 
him that invites to a Feaſt ? Ingratitude does then ſink deep, when 
it gets not up co the Tongue : When it is not active, it has a Palſiez 
bur when (ſpeechleſs, dead, King Philip did not mourn ſo much for 
che death of his friend Hipparchms, (tor helefr the world an old man) 
but becauſe he dyed before he had requited him. And Szctonizs 
tells us, That A»zuſt#s Ceſar deſcended from his Throne, and as a 
common Adyocarte pleaded the cauſe of a private Souldier , who 
had tought for him at A!wm, becauſe he would not be though an- 
orateful. Yet here by theſe men, from him (who deſcended from 
his Throne of glory, to ſuffer all contempt and corment for them) 
itisnot ſo much as caken kindly : Nor dtd it extenuate their Inhu- 
manity, that they did not accept of the Invitation, For thar excel- 
lent Orator, who had far leffe of divine-light than was offer'd them, 
has inftruſted us, — That Nov ſolum gratis debet eſſe qui accepit benefi- 
cium, verumetiam ts cut poteſtas accipiendi fuit, He ought as well ro 
be thanktul that may, as he that does receive a benefit. 

Bur above them all this Marryed man was the worſt, here was 
neither Wit nor Manners. He not only . anſwers churliſhly in a 
blunt careleſne(s,— I cann't come, but injuriouſly on Wedlock layes 


the Neceſlicy of his abſence, 1 have Marryed 4 Wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. 


What 2 were the pleaſures of the bed ſo taking that he reſolves | 
ar them ro abandon Heaven ? Or could he be fo prejudicial, as co 


—— 
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believe Heaven wouid not admit him it he brought a Woman a- * 
long ? Or was he (o jealous of her Chiſticy, as he would not be ab- 
ſent from her, leſt his Heire ſhould not prove of his own getting * 
Are all the Daughters of Eve like their Mother, ſtill cempting Man 
to deſert his Miker? Cinnot Man rake a Companion for tus life, 
but ſhe muſt have ſomeching of the Fezabel in her * Mult he either 
fruitleſs (like the bacren Eunuch)long anddye yz or ell like Fob, be 
tempted to curſe God, and ſodye ? Or is ſhe either (o ſhurp, or 
fond, that he either dares not vex, or will not Jeave her? Oris it 
of Necgſlity that he muſt leave Religion to provide for her ? Sure- 
ly es the Text in too large a ſenſe, that becaule ir ſayes, « 
Man ſhall leave all and cleave to his Wife, that therefore he ſhall leave 
God; 'tis but the Father and Moth:r on Earth, and not the Father 
of Heaven that for her we may forſake. Miferably is he Marryed 
to his Wife, that muſt for her be divorc't trom all befide ; from 
Recreations, Kindred, Friends, the noble Arts, Nature, and the | 
| Gods above. 

Surely there is ſomething more then we are aware of in this ſame 
Creature, Woman. It there be any Charm to overcome Man and | 
all his Viule Vertues, 'tis the that ſtands up ir, She is the Remora 
of the ſoul, that ſticking to the Keel of Man, arreſts his progreſs to 
2aven. What might ic be which made againſt chem even the Fa- 
thers ſo full of fire, and poynant * St, Ambroſe calls her, Fanna 
Diabols, via Iniquitatts, Scorpions percuſs/o, The Port of Hell, rhe | 
Rode of In:quity,and the Scorpions ſling z and then a little after pro- | 
ceeds, S! cum wits famine habitant, viſcarium non decrit Diaboli, | 
If Women dwell with Men, the Devil hath his lime-rwigs there. 
St. Avguſiine talls upon their inging,whereot he ſayes, Tollerabilus 
eſt audire Baſiliſcum ſubillantem , Tis (ater hearing che killing Ba- 
ilisk Hiſs, Elſewhere he makes them in a manaer paſt Religions 
cure, for 2uanto Religioftores, tanto citins alliciunt, The more Reli- 
gi0us, the more inticing are they. St, Ferom allows not Ruflicus to 
ſee his Mother, for fear of her Maides, and cells him, AnciHlulas que 
illi in obſequio ſunt tibi ſcias eſſe in inſidits, He muſt knoiv thoſe 
Maids which are to her for ſervice, to him are Wiles and Treaſon, 
St. Chryſoſtom exclaimes, O Malum ſummum & acutiſſimum Diabo!i 
telym Mulicr, The Devils ſharpeſt arrow, and milchiefts primeſt 
height is Woman. A thing of ſuch pollution, that che ſuperſticion 
of former times, would nat allow her to be rouch'd by her own hul- 
band of three dayes before he received the Communion, as may be- | 
found in the Councell of E/ibers, And by Tibullus his Caution it 
ſhould ſeem the like praftiſe was in uſe even among the Heathen. 

—— Diſcedat ab Aris 
Cui tulit hefterna gaudia notte Venus. 
——From th' Altars let him keep 


| That in his Miſtreſſe Armes laſt nighc did ſleep, | 
Anoth: l | 
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Another ſcrupulous nicety I find in the Councell of Auxerre, 
where in the 36, Canon it is enjoyn'd that no Woman ſhall receive 
the Sacrament in her bare hand: tor which purpoſe the 39. Canon 
of the ſame ordaines—Thart if ſhe hath not a clean linnen glove to 
cake it in, (he muſt for the time be put by. Nay the ſevere Cato 
Uticenſis (ayes, —Sti abſque f@mina efſet Mundus, Converſatio noſtra 
non «ſet abſque Diis, Were Women out o'the World, wich us the 
Gods would Converſation hold, 

Againſt them the Poets have declaimed 7» Folio, they write no- 
ching but Rapiers and Ponyardcs, with all the weapons of wrath, thar 
even the bittereſt Iambicks can cantain, But moſt of them were (0 
looſe in their lives, that they wanted the honour to be in good wo- 


| mens company, and therefore I will onely tell you what the Comt- 


cal Plautus thought : 


Qui poteſt mulieres wvitare, vitet : nt quotidie 
(Pridie caveat) ne faciat qued pigeat poſtridie. 


Let him that can, defend h mſelf from women : but he who 


». Would not do that to day, whereot he muſt repent co mor- 
row, muſt avoid them the day before. 


Theſe Opinions are auſtere and ſharp ; yet certainly ſome of them 
the mature Cenſures of a reverend Age , ſtrict Sanity , and weal- 
thy Knowledge, Onely we may hope they meant not theſe of the 
general, bur of the depraved of that Sex ; who like hurt Deer (by 
their own Herd) would be pulſht out to certain deſtruction. 

Surely in themſelves they are not thus unboundedly ill : Bur ſofc 
and eafie Natures, as they ſooner bend cowards Vertue, ſo they ſoo- 
ner ſlice into Vice; but cannot uſually be ſo reſolute in either, as 


the more ſolid and compacted ſpirit of man, Therefore of this pow- 
er with Man there is without doubt a rwofold Cauſe; one in them- 
{clves, one in man, 

That in themſelves is the excellency of their Creation, wherein 
Nature,has ſweetned their Countenznce beyond the ſternneſs of a 
Male aſpe&, They have purer mixtures of Elements in their Com- 
poſitions, from whence ariſes ſuch a-virgin calmeneſs, as growing 
near to Innocence makes man love them as akin to God. And 
doubrle(s hence ir is, that Nature intruſts Woman rather than Man 
with the Conception, Nouriſhment, Production, and Educationot 
all Poſterity, partly before and partly after the birth. And even 
through all does this fineneſs of temper hold: We find both in Birds 
andBeaſts the fleſh of the Female to our taſte is pleaſanter, more cen- 


der, and leſs infipid, than that of the Male : They are'not naturally 


| of ſo rank an Earth, Cornel/% Agrippa tells us ofa ſtrange Expert- 
| ment to Prove thisz Ler a woman waſh her hands once fair, and after 
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wath never ſo often, yer (hill not the water be ſoiled ar all : Bur let a 
man wath never fo clean, and never (o often, yet every time ſhall the 
water receive a foil. Nay, it they be both alike in danger of drown- 
ing, the woman as more ratified ſhall ſwim longer-above, while the 
man as more fxculent and drofſie,” ſhall ſooner ſink to the bottom. 

As ſtrange is that which P!zny cells us,, That a man being drowned 
floars with his tace upwards, bur of women he layes, — Prone flui- 
tant, quaſi earwm pudori parcente Natura, They float with their taces 
dowawards, N iture being careful to preſerve their modeſty. And 
whereas it is ſaid, / will make an Help meet for man, inſtead of Adjuto- 
rium the Chaldee has it Suſtentaculum, as a prop and upholder of the 
ſtate of man, And this (eſpecially it we reſpe the Conception) is 

true and ſurable : which may be fome reaſon, why char fiſt bleſſing 
pronounc'd from God upon man by conjunction with her, was never 
yet impeached by the Fall : But che Marriage, which was made in 
Innocence, even after his expulſion never came toqueſtion; And 
that- Increaſe and multiply (hill endure as long as the world. 'Tis 
probable the Devils envy of Eve's handſomnets made him attempt 
co tempt her firſt. And in the off:nce we find not the breach of the 
Commandment caſt upon her, bur Adam; andin the Curſe, tor 
that ſhe wis beguiled and our of ignorance deceived, ſhe is curſed bur 
in her ſelf and Sex: But for Adam, thar did it more againſt the light | 
of Knowledge, ina wiltul trangreſſion, we fee the Univerſe does 
ſmart, and all rhe frame of Nature ſuffers in his puniſhment. But in 
the freeing Mankind from this, he is in part beholding to the wo- | 
man for it ; the honour is given to her Sexz the Promile made is, | 
That The ſeed of the Woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpents head, And in per- 
formance we ſce,that all the fleſh our Saviour had was Female, wich- 
out any contribucion at all from Man : A Grace certainly ſurmouant- 
ing all che (ſwelling boaſts of Man, and a comfort that may be for 
ever a ſupport to that Sex, That when Man ſtood convicted of the 
guilt and Infamy of the Fall, (according ro Nature) God afforded 
the glory of his Redemption to the feed of the Woman alone ; to 
whom Man (without any thing from himſelf) muſt ever owe a ta- 
vaur ſo received, as he can never pay. And why may we not believe 
that 'tis from hence, that Nature has inſtructed man to be cciviller 
and more-reſpecive to that Sex, than we find he is ro his own; A 
Woman well qualified, like the Ambaſſador of a Prince, is held a 

Perſon facred : What he di\dzins trom men to bear, from her. be | 
thinks it an honour to ſuffer ; and though ic be tothe hazard of hin-- | 
ſelf in imminent danger, 'tis his glory, 1t he can, ro {erve her, And 

even it wars that hand which ſtrikes a woman, the ncble heart does | 
ſcorn as barbarous and ſavage. She is not (o ualociuble as not to be 
a friend, but yer ſhe is ſo high as not to be an eaemy. Since C- 
cumciſion was as well a Sacrament of the Purification, as of the Co- 


| | yenant and admiſſion into the Church, and that the Males onely were 
- circum- | 
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circumciſed 3 we may well conceive the great Judge of all did not 
eſpy ſo much pollution in her as he did in man. Who, though pre- 
| ferr'd by Ariſtotle, and woman made but Animal occaſionatum, a kind 
| of Chance- cceature z yer Piery and Mercy he conteſles more appro- 
pi ate untothem than men, And queſtionleſs to ſhew the excellen- 
cy of that Sex, we ſhall find itin the perſon of the bleſſed Virgin 
Mary, exalted by God above all that ever was but onely humane. 
The other cauſe whichis in Man, is ſure his own inordinate love, 
2nd can he be blamed for loving, when both God and Nature did 
preſent her to him as the fitteſt and nobleſt object of Creation for 
him © A man may love a Friend as a Brother, as an alter 1dem, but 
he ſhould love his Wite as his 1dem Idem : Creation, Nature, Re- 
ligion, Law and Policy, makes them undividedly one, And ſo long 
as we crols not upon Religion, I doubt not but our loves may flow. 
But alas we ſtay nor here, love bas neither Bir nor Reynes. 


| 
Nox & Amor, Vinumque, nihil Moderabile ſuadent, | 
Ila pudore wvacat, Liber Amorque Metu. 

| 


Night, Love, and Wine, no Moderation bear, 
Night knowes no (hame, and Wine and Love no Fear. 
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Often in our Love to her, our Love to God is ſwallowed md| 
poſt-polited, For indeed, Man Loves Woman as he ought to Love; 
God: With all his heart, with all his ſoul, and withall his flreneth.) 
_ | Whether it be from the ſecret ſweetneſſes that gratifie and indul-| 

ciate all his ſpirics at once in his Converſation-with her ; whether it | 
be from the ſenſe of the fruition and poſleſhon of ſo excellent, and 
ſo rational a Creature without himſelf ; or whether it be from the 
Honour he receives trom her by her help of propagation, whereby 
even his body weak and corruptible by lengehned ſucceſhons, draws 
ont coward Immortality z or whether it be trom the parity of Natu- 
rall Union, ſhe being formed at firſt of the rib of Man, wherein the 
Schools obſerve, there was both bone, and fleſh, and bloud, and } 
nerves; ſo that if ſhe be not 1dem, yet ſhe js at leaſt aliquid ipſus, 
a ſomething of thar very ſame,though not the ſameit ſelf. And then 
fince all Love ſtrictly examined ariſes out of Love to our ſelves, 'tis 
no wonder that we muſt Love her,thar is thus Conſubſtantiate with 
| us.*Had this Man inthe Text been but Morally good, or which is 

| more, Religious, he ought to have Jov'd his Wite, though not e- 
qually or above God, yet next him, Bur being predominantly Car- | 
nall, che preſent objet of his Senſes choak't up his ſouls apprehien- 
fion of Eternity, rather then loſe a long'd-for dallyance, he would 
quit even all the Saints, Angels, and the Heavens above. Their 
| argument inclines too much to lightneſs, that take him for a Spani- 
| ard, who would leave his Saviour tor a Maydenhenwr- But for ought 
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we know his Bride might be both young and hatidſome and then 
how many gallants have we that would have done as much © Beau- 
ty iSthe Wit of Nature put into a Frontiſpiece : 'tis che ſpiricuall 
ſoul in Figure, that raviſhes each admiring beholder. The influen- 
ces of the Stars arein it, which by an Adamantine Law hurle us a- 
gainſt all our Reſolves; 'ris Natures Prerogative, and is ſo purely 
the gift of God alone, as all the Arts and Sciences of the Earth can- 
not place it any where bur where the hand of Heaven has planted it, 
Diogenes ro handſomeCourtezans gave alwayes the Title of Queens, 
for tew he ſaid but obey'd their commands. And Ariſtotle told one! 
who asked whence it was that all men were Coverous of Converſa- 
tion with beautifull perſons, that it was buta blind mans queſtion, 
'Tis an Empire without a Militia: for needing neither Guard nor 
Arms, it impoſes whatever does pleaſe. Experience can tell ns it 
has Alarted all che ſtrengths of the World. Ir is Miſtreſſe of all that 
isnot God ; and when it riſes tobe of Holineſs, it amounts to be 
iathron'd with him. Ina Woman plac'd alone it has done wonders, and 
taking the Worlds Conquerors by the Cask, has rifled them of all 
their hard-earn'd wreathes and Laurell, Adams originall Innocence 
was not Armour ſufficient to refiſt her Forces, Sampſons gyant 
ſtrength by her was cheared into bondage and fervility. Davids 
right-hearcedneſs became inflex'd and crooked, And this grave 
incomparable Solomon, though he could precept the erring World 
againſt all the ſeducing Crafts of Women, yet we ſee he could not 
ſave himſelf from being intangled by their demulceations. With 
this man che Devil weat his old politick way, for his plot being ro 
gin the Man, he ſets upon him by his Miſtreſle firſt : when an Ofh- 
cer is to be corrupted,there is a She-ſupreme that has a leading hand. 
No doubt but he which bought the Farm had a Team, and the other 
had five yoke of Oxen; yer could not all cheſe draw ſo much, as a 
Wife, ſhe is a perpetual inchantment that kangs upon all the retire- 
ments of Man, She is the Privado of his ſenſes, that with familiar 
blandiſhments can ſtroke him into more then all the ictermicred 


the Court of Man, that with the key of Love wherewith he hath 
intruſted her,has free acceſle to all his private lodgings: and though 
his ſoul be as a Labyrinth full of myſtick windings, yet 2 beloved} 
Wife helds the Clew in her hand that can guide her co his inmoſt 
room, and that very firſt warm bloud which in his heart is Cloſerted, 

But where is the fault now * Shall Woman be condeman'd for 
Excellency * Let fore eyes ſooner brand the Sun for brightneſs. Is 
it not proof enqugh of Mans weakneſs to be overcome, but when 
he is Captiv'd he muſt revile his Conquereſs « What fovl will ſay 
the Honey is naught, becauſe the Bear is mad art the ſmell on't © No, 


Rhetorick of a Maſculine friend. She is the high Chamberlain of} 


tor, outward objeRts would be a wiſemans Nothing. Tis not the | 


the flayery is within us. Did not our own boſom nurſe the Tray- | 
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fire, but the negle& that's blameable,when ere the Houſe is burn'd. 
Thoſe Creatures that are not (calded with the like additions, can 
undiſtemper'd gaze their trimmeſt dreſs. Nor can all cheic arctull 
lares make any beaſt bur Man in love with them. Nay Man him- 
ſelf, when Age like froſt has hoar'd his haires, and all his fires are 
out, can unſtirr'd play with her flime and rayes, Mans own 
inclination is his Charm that fetters him, 'Tis nota Wife or Wo- 
'man, that can bind us from going to Heaven, unleſs we firſt lie 
down and manacle our ſelves. Though Adams at firſt for his poor 
excuſe, ſaid the Woman gave ithim: yet all conclude, that anſwer 
rais'd his crime. And albeit his loſs without Gods mercy was un- 
ballanceably irrecoverable: yer we atter never find he twitted her 
as Authreſs of his tall. Will any man accaſe the ſtream for wetting 
hims when he fell in by ſlceping on the bank? From Charcoales 
blown I know ſparkes !e2Þ apace, but though ſtraw houſes may en- 
kindle by chem ; yet upoa folid coverings they without danger 
dye : or it at muſt they leave a Mote behind, ic is but dead, and with 
the next fair wind unblem:iſhing blowes away. 

Doubtleſs Marriage is honourable among all, and tis the Devils 
Dodrine only that forbids it, We ſee the 1ſraclites afrer they had 
deſtroyed Benjamin rather then keep thoferhat were left, from Mar- 
riage, they were content to wink at Felony, and mince Perjury : 
Nay under-hand co contrive the Rape and Theft; and only before 
men to elude that Oath which (though raſhly) yet chey had made 
to God. Even our Saviour himſelfe though he would be born 
of a Virgin : Yec he would not bave char birth, till hon eſted by mar- 
riage : though he would not have a man his father, yer he would not 
bave a mother, till ſhe was a Wike. 

'Tis true in times of Trouble Mariage incumbers man to the 
world ; and as a Proverb it has runne along, That marriage peoples 
the earth, but Virginity Heaven z yet withall it is as true that St, Au- 
enſtine ſpeaks, Conjuginum humile melius eſt Virgimtate Superba, Even 
a very mean Wedlock is better then a ſumpruoas Chaſtiry, He 
that is marryed has the advantage of others that are not : for he is 
hereby made a double man, he has two bodys which one uniced ſoul 
does guide : and to prove this the moſt perfe& Union of the World ; 
it is ſufficient that the Matryed couple only envy not one another ; 
when one is (ad, then both are griey'd: andin the joy and the ho- 
nour of one, the other does partake : without a Wife, man is a kind 
of deſolate thing,: he wants' che moſt Cordial ſolace of life z and 
cherefore he which retuſed co: marry when he ficly might, by che 
wiſe Law-givers of the World was looked upon as a wiltull deſer- 
ror not only of the common- wealth, but of Law, Religion, and of 


Humane Nature by Zycurgw, in Summer driven from all (ports, 
in Winter naked:led about and ſcorn'd. Plato made him incapable 


was of Honour and publick Office, but caxable in a deeper cenſe. 


Auguſtus 
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ginity, but Marriage, became a Wife art firſt fight, was preſented to 


Auzuſtxs and diverſe others have given Immunities ro marryed 
perſons, fo as no Time, no Nation, no Condition of men, but have 
honoured Marriage by their approbation. And the time and place 
of the inſticacion ; the bleſhng accompanying itz the morality, and 
naturall inſtinR of ic in man z the ſucceſſive perperuicy of ic, even 
from Creations Infancy, where Eve at firſt was not fram'd for Yir- 


Man by God himſelt, and at her very firſt peep into the World was 
born a Bride, may be enough to viadicate it from all che Circumſtan- 
tiall ſtaines that can be caſt upan it. 

And therefore for this Uxorious Man, to plead he had marryed 
a Wite, «nd therefore he could not come , was all one, asit a drunkard 
ſhould plead, bectuſe he had found good Wine, he could nor ger 
from the Tavern: yet ſurely none would blame the wine, tur the 
man. Marriage is Creations perteRne(s, barren Virginity is but an- 
completed Man. Marriage 1s the way to benefit the world for ever, 
bur Virginity in future ruine$itz and after the narrow limits of one 
Age, expires. He that is wiſe, and marries, and leaves a child well 
educared, does make Mankind his debtor, and departs a Benetactor 
to the world : For when he is arom'd into flying duſt, he has pres | 
par'd his Subſticute to adminiſter his part being gone. The married 
man is like the Bee, that fixes his Hive, augments ahe world, bene- 
firs the Republick, and by a daily diligence, wichout wrongitg any, 
profits all, But he which contemns Wedlock, (for che moſt part) 
like a w«ſþe, wanders in offence in the world, lives upon ſpoil and ra- | 
pine, diſturbs peace, ſeals ſweers chat are none of his own, and by 
robbing the Hives of others, eicher meers miſery as his due reward, 
ot at beſt (leaving none to perperuate his memory) ac laſt he dyes, | 
and dyes, 

This was therefore an unjuſt Plea : But that our bleſſed Saviour 
meant bere to (hew us, how upon any vain pretence, even all meerly 
worldly men prefer tond and fleeting Temporals, beyond the laſting 
joyes of Eternity. And in this man more eſpecially chan ia the reſt ; 
for in a more peremptory way he is reſolved racher co regounce his 
Salvation, than to leave (though bur for a Supper while) that perpe- 
tual erflie, Woman. 

In the three Refuſers are ſet out tous the vain and falſe trinity of 
Worldlings, The luſt of the Fleſh, the luſt of the Eye, andthe Pride of 
Life ; Luxury, Avarice and Ambition. St. Ambroſe his myſtick In- 
rerpretation of Gentiles, Fews and Hereticks, I find entercain'd by few. 
By this married man I take to be underſtood rhe Volupruous; and 
queſtionleſs 'tis true, that Pleaſure more infatuares than either Ho- 
nour or Wealth, for in this,man is ſoak'd and charm'd by all his 
ſenſes at once, Honour and Profit befiege bur ſome principal Quar- 
rers of the Cicy of Man, but Pleaſure does at every part at once al. 


Cault, This is that Merc#r3es Pipe that charmerh all our eyes aſleep ; 
"tis 
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tis the (wing of the Soul, that giddies a man at laſt into a dull ſecu- 

rity, and raiſes up of every ſenſe an Idol taking place of God: Like 

a Barth it ſupples and enfeebles all, Whoſoever wholly dedicates 

himſelf ro pleaſure, he walks upon the waves as St. Peter did, where 

if che miracle of a Feſws ſave him nor, he finks into the ſea he treads 
upon. Ambition and Covetoulneſs may be ſometimes accompani- 

ed with eminent vertues. F*lis Ceſar and Yeſpaſian had either of 
them parts of excellent meric. Bur yoluptuous men (beſides the In- 

fxdations of Senſualicy) are uſually both proud and covetous alſo, 

Nero, we find, defiled moſt in the fouleſt mires of Luxury, and where 
do we find any ſo elatedly proud, or fo unjuſtly rapacious as was he ? 

for indeed Covetouſneſs is the daughter of Luxury. So for ought 
we know this man might be hindred by both the other vices z who 
can tell but he mighr cakePer that his wite was not invited as well as 
he 2 and thas perhaps his pride might hinder him, Or it may be he 
durſt nor leave tris Family, leſt he might in his abſence be cozened 
at home by his Servants: and ſo his Covetouſneſs might be the 
cauſe of his ſtay, Or it ſhe were bur fair and inclining to be wanton, 
ſuſpicion of her Chaſticy migat Rop his going, abroad - Jealouſfies 
and Fears (among Peaſants) are as ancient as this Parable : and in- 
deed that which is covered by many, is never kept without hazard. 
Beſides, he that violently dotes upon one thing, ſeems to tell the 
world that he may do ſo by another : yea, that in ſome meaſure he 
muſt, He that isflaved by his afteRion to a Miſtreſs,muſt be proud to 
fight for her,muſt be prodigal ro ſpend for her, muſt be covetous to! 
ſcrape for her. He is an obje& of much pity that over-affe&s any 
Temporal things whatſoever. For (beyond whar is ſpoken already) 
it agonies his mind perpetually, and chrows him on a double miſchief. 
It does fix histruſt on that which cannot bur deceive him ; and it 
adverſaries him with Juſtice, which maſt puniſh, and would (if cru- 
ſed) never fail to ſave him. Nay, it flings a kind of ſcornon God, 
and as much as in man lies, diſgraces him below his Creature. He 
is happy that can weag himſelf trom the breaſt of che world, that he 
ſurfeir not with her luſcious, bat unwholeſom milk. Bat if he muſt 
endure among the Pleaſures, the Profits and the Honours thereof g 
let him live therein as the Bee does in her honey, who, though her 
Hive be never ſo full;yer wich ic the never entangles her wings: 
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LUSORIA. 
True Hopi | 


I, 

——— Ong have I ſought the wiſh of all 
SF To find : and what itis men call 
IN La My True Happineſs ; but cannot ſee 

: : The world has it, which it can be. 


«|! 
3 
# 


LS) Or with it Hold a (ympathy. 
2 


He thar enjoyes, what here below 

Frail Elements have to beſtow, 

Shall find moſt (weer, bare hopes at firſt x 
Fruition, by fruition 's burſt : 

Sea-water ſo allayes your thirſt, 


3. 
Whos'ever would be happy then, 
Muſt be foto himſelf: For when 
Judges are taken from without, 
To judge what we (tenc'd clole abouty 
Are: they judge not, but gueſſe and doubt. 


4. 
He muſt have reaſon ſtore, ro ſpy 
Natures hid wayes, to ſatisfie 
His judgment. So he may be ſafe 
From the vain fret : For fools will chafe 
Ar thar, which makes a wiſe maa laugh, 


FIT 
It 'bove the mean his mind be pitch, 
Or wich unruly Paſſions twichr, 
A ſtorm is there : Bur he ſails moſt 
Secure, whoſe Bark in any Coaſt 
Can neither be becalm'd nor toſt. 
a 2 
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6, 
A chearfu], but an upright heart 
Is mulick wherefoe're thou art: 
And where God pleafeth ro cortfer is. 
Man can no greater good inherir, 
Than is a clear and remperace ſpirit. 


7. 
Wealth to keep want away, and Fear 
Of it: Not mote : ſome Friends, {t:]l near, 
And choſen well : nor muſt he miſſe 
A Cling: yet, ſome ſuch as is 
Imployment z not a Buſineſle, 

8 


His ſoul muſt hug no privare fin, 

For that's a thorne hid by the skin. 

But Innocence, where ſhe is gurs'd, 

Plants valiant Peace. So Cato durſt 

Be God-like good, when Rome was worft. 


9. 

God built he muſt be in his mind x 
That is, part God : whoſe faich no wind 

Can ſhake, When boldly he relies 

On one ſo noble ; he our-flics 

Low chance, and fare ot D«ſtinies. 

10, 

Life as a middle way, immur'd 

With Joy and Grie:, to be indur'd, 

Not ſpurn'd, nor wanton'd hence, he knows. 
Ia crooked hauks, a ipring ſo flows 

O re ſtone, mud, weeds: yet ſtill cleer goes. 

= Il. 

And as ſprings reſt nor, cill chey lead 
Meandring bigh, 2s their firſt head : 

So ſouls reft nor, till man has rrod 

Deaths heighr. Then by chat period, 

They reſt coo, rais'd as high as God. 

I2, 

Summe all ! he happieſt is, that can 

Jn this worlds Jarr be Honeſt Man. 
For ſince PerfeRtion is ſo high, 

Beyond lites reach, he that would try 
Tiuc bappineſle indeed, muſt dye. 
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To the Lady D:S. 


MADAM, 


|| Would but praiſe, not fAttter : yer 
What flatters others, does your praiſe bur fic. 
I would have (hun'd all Verſe roo: but I knew 
He maſt write meaſure, chat would write of Y oy. 
So Geomerrical hasNarnre framn'd 
Thar, which cat nowno otherwiſe be nam'd,; 
But as a Rule for all t' each ſeveral pare 
Is all whole Axiome, to dire an Art. 
That now, mea $kiltul, doabe, e& which is dae, 
More to thoſe noble Sciences; of You. 

And thus I was created ! for who can 
Lie earch'd i'th" dull thoughrs of ® common man, 
When you ſhall ſhine z and with your ſymerry 
Shew like the (prings new Genius; while your eye 
Kindles each noble bloud with ſach chaſte fire, 
As cauſes Flame} and'yer fotbids Deſite ? 
And when your skye of vein thall gently flow, 
Branching through both your Hemiſpheres of ſnow, 
When crimſon Tulips, and the Roſe o'th' buſh, 
Shall draw their tinture ffom your lip, and bluſh; 
When that mild breath, which even che calmeſt Weſt 
Fannes trom the Pink and Violet, from your breſt 
Shall have its derivation ; then you may 
Confeſle your (elf, our Morning aha our Day. 
And thefe might make you glorious : yer I dare 
(Madam) tell you, that theſe but fading are, 
Muſt bed !'ch' ſhade, and teafe # and rhar I tell 
This, ſhews there's ſomething thar doth more excell, 
Remaining in you: elſe the name Decay 
I know would fright a Lady into clay. 
And but to hear, the muſt be old and dye, 
Would make her weep till ſhe had ne're an eye, 
Bur char which makes:me daring thus, I find 
Is char pure ſhine of Deiry, yout Mind, 
So fill d with ſweerneſſe, tha whoſve're ſhall ſee'c, 
Streight thinks of Virgin Narure, at whoſe feet 
Stand all the Sets of old Philoſoptiy, 
Paying their admiration by their eye. 
So you amaze all knowledge; that even they 
Which can but name and know you, do adde day 
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Unto their owne Life here, To prove this, I 
Shall find this honour crowne my memory, 
By _— but of You, the world ſhall ſee, 

I am the firſt drew truth to Poetry. 


| HI... 
The Sun and Wind. 


V Hy think ſt thou (fool) thy Beanties rayes, 
Should flzme my colder. heart z 
When thy diſdain ſhall ſeveral. wayes, 
Such piercing blaſts impart ? 


Seeſt not thoſe beams that guild the day, 
Though they be hot and fierce, 

Yet have nor heat nor power to ſtay, 
When winds their ſtrength diſperſe. 


So though thy Sun heats my deſire, 
Yet know thy coy diſdain 

Falls like a ſtorm on that young fire, 
So blowes me cool again, ' 


Iv. 
On the Duke of Buckingham ſain by Felton, 
tht 23. Ang.1628, 


COoner I may ſome fixed Statue be, 
Than prove forgetful of thy death or thee | 
Canſt thou be gone {o quickly 2 'Cana knite 
Let out ſo many Titles and a life £ 

Now Ile mourn thee ! Oh that ſo huge a pile 
Of State ſhould paſh thus in ſo ſmall a while ! 
Let the rude Genie of the giddy Train, 
Brag in a fury that they have ſtabb'd Spain, 
Auſtria, and the Skipping French : yea, all 
Thoſe home- bred Papiſts chat would ſell our fall : 
Th'Eclipſe of two wiſe Princes judgments: more, 
The waſt, whereby our Land was ſtill kept poor. 
Te piry yer, at leaſt thy taral end, 
Stor like a Lightning trom a violent hand, 
Taking thee hence unſuram'd, Thou art to me 
The great Example ot Mortality. 


And 
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And when the times to come ſhall want a Name 
To ſtartle Greatnefle, hereis Bu cxiNcnam 
Faln like a Meteor : and *tis hard to ſay 
Whether it was that went the ſtranger way, 
Thou or the hand that ſlew thee: thy Eſtate 
Was high, and he was reſolute above that. 
Yet ſince I hold of none ingag'd to thee, 
Death and thac liberty hall make me free. 
Thy miſts I knew not : if thou hadſt a faulr, 
My cbarity ſhall leave it in the Vaule, 
There for thine own accounting : 'Tis undue 
To ſpeak ill of the Dead though it be crue, 
And this even thoſe that envy'd thee confeſle, 
Thou hadſt a Mind, a lowing Noblenefle, 
A Fortune, Friends, and ſnch proportion, 
As call for ſorrow, to be thus undone. 

Yet ſhould I ſpeak tae Vulgar, I ſhould boaſt 
Thy bold Aſſaffinate, and wiſh almoſt 
He were no Chriſtian, that I up might Rand, 
To praiſe th'intent of his mi(ſ-guided hand. 
And ſure when all the Patriots in the ſhade 
Shall rank, and their full muſters there be made, 
He ſhall fit next to Brutws, and receive 
Such Bayes as Heath'niſh 1gnorance can give, 
But then the Chriſtian (poiſing chat) ſhall ſay, 
Though he did good, he did it the wrong way. 
They oft decline into the worſt ot ill, 
Thar a the Peoples wiſh withoutL aws will, 


—_— 


V. 
The Appeal. 


Y fb Cupid ! Tle appeale 
From thee, to all the publick weale 
Of gods in Parliament. 
They all ſhall know thy mock, 
How thou madeſt me love a rock, 
That knew not to relent. 


Didſt thou not by thy arr, 

Make me give her an hearc, 
That had none of her own? 

So ſhe to pleaſe thy pride, 

By me muſt be ſupply'd, 
And1I mult live with none- 
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Nay, when I ſerious was, 
To beg but one poor grace, 
I could not that obtain : 
While he that lefle did love, 
| When he no ſuit did moye, 
Did two unasked gain, 


Jadge all-you gods if theſe 
Be not deep injuries: 
Thea if you quit chis/El, 
Set me again bat free, | 
And all the world ſhalllee, |/ 
Tic whip the boy my ſelf. 


VI. 
Flezie ou Henry Earl of Oxford. 


VV Hen thong didſt live and ſhine, thy Name was ther 
Like a Prometheus giving fire to men, 
Now thy brave Soul advanced is and free, 
But to write Oxford is an Elegie 
Sad as the grave thou ly'ſt in, whence if we 
C ould raiſe thy worth,we better might ſpare thee. 
But That and Thou are loſt, and we have none 
To keep us now, for our Palladinm's gone 
Gone asa Pearl dropt in the Main; to get 
Which we may fink, bur not recover it. 

Why wert thou gone ſo ſoon © dull Holland why . 
Muſt thon find war, and we ſend men to dye ? 
But oh ! thou gain'ſt by't, having none bat ill, 
And ſuch as ſcarce are good endtgh to kill 
That are thy own. Th'haſt offered him to Fate, 
Whoſe every Limb was worth more than thy State, 
I know the gods are pleas'd with'r, but 'tis we 
That feel the loſſe, not they, nor you, nor he. 
Heaven joyes in his acceſle, and he in that : 
And you thought ſo much good might expiare 
Your blackeſt fins : not thinking we ſhould be, 
Like low Orbes wanting Primum Mobile, 

Bur 'twas thy gain: as when Perfumes xe ſpil'd, 
The Airis mixc, and with their odor fill'd : 
So where his breath expir'd, the Earth and Air 
Are Antidotes 'gainſt Cowardice and fear, 
Thus 'twas when Sydney dy'd : and 'tis from hence 
Thy Clime has had ſuch noble ſpirirs fince. 
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Great Vercues have this Grant, they never dye, 
Burt like Time live to kifle Eternity. 

And now men doubt which Name can cite a tear, 
Or make a Souldier firſt, Si4ney or Yere. 

Yet in this laſt that dy'd, Ile tell thee how 
Thou haſt deceiv'd thy ſelf : Know in him thou 
Haſt flain a Tutelar god ; and to prove this, 
Think but the time when Breda ſwallowed is. 

Oh fince he dy'd with thee, why were't not ſworn 
To ſave his bloud in ſome memorial Urne, 

To which men ſhould have come for. Valour, juſt 
As fick men to the Spa tor health, in truſt 

There to have been ſupply'd : But now that he 
And that is loſt, for thee and thine hear mes 
Let not the place be known, leſt when-men ſee 
His worth, and come to.know he dy for thee, 
They curſe thee lower-than thy ſtaple, Fiſh g 
Thy own Beer-drinkers, or the Spaniards wiſh, 
Bur if by curious (earch ic muſt be known, 
Write by it thus, Here Belgia was undone, 


VIL - 
On a Jewel given at parting, 


\v Hen cruel time enforced me 
Subſcribe toa dividing, 
A Heart all Faith and Loyalty 
I left you freſhly bleeding. 


Youin requital gave a ſtone, 

Not ealie to be broken; 
An Embleme ſure that of your owg 
' Hearts hardnefle was a token, 


O Fate, what Juſtice is in this, 
Thar I a heart muſt render : 

And you ſo cold in courteſfies, 
As but a ſtone to render, 


Either your ſtone turn to a heart, 
Thar love may find requiting : 

Or elſe my heart to ſtone convert, 
That may not feel your lighting, 


b 
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VIII. 
Upon my Fathers Tomb at Babram in 
Cambridge-ſhire, 


M. P. 9. S. Memurle Poſteriſque Sacrum. 
Ex 


Suffolciz er1u8 Comitaty 
TrHomas FELLTHAM, 
Vir probns, Generoſms, ſciens, | 
Ubique colendas, 
Bone, 
Mals, 
Adj wor, obſtes - 
Amiciſque fidelts, 

Bene wvivens, moriens pie, 
Filios tres, tortidermque Natas, 
Super ſtites relinqaens, 

Il. Martii, Salutis Anno 1631, 
Sed militie ſuz 62. 

Per natu Filium minorem, 

Hic, 
In vitam beatiorem 
Ad Reſurgendun, 
Poſutus, 


Ix. 
The Cauſe. 


f not, Clariſſa, 1 love thee 
For thy meer outſide, though it be 
A Heaven mote clear than that men cloudleſs fee; 


Thine Eyes ſo pure and Chryſtalline, 
Once dead are worth no more than mine, 
Nor can dogreater wonders with their ſhine: 


No'tis thy ſoul, we may mix there, 
Like two Perfumes in the ſoft air, | 
And as chaſt Iacenſe play aboye the ſphere. 


So ſhall we on in provreſſe move 


 Toclearer heights, and by this love 


Grow ſtill Aſcentive till we centre Fove, 
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There ſhall men gaze our bleſt aboad, 
And ſcarce miſtaking yoice't abroad, 
That two ſouls purely mingled make a God, 


For when two ſouls ſhall towre ſo high, 
Without their fleſh their rayes ſhall flye, 
Like Emanations from a Deity. 


þ | 
The Yow- breach, 


\ VG thy bold eye ſhall enter here, and ſee 
Nought but the Ebon'd night incurtain me, 
Curſe not a womans lightnefſe : Onely ſay, 

H:re it lies veiled from eternal day. 

This will be charity : bur if thou then 

Cilt back remembrance with herlight agen, 
Know thou art cruel : For thoſe rayes to me 
(Like flaſhes wherewithall the Damned ſee 

Their plagues) become another Hell, And thou 
Shalc (mart for this hereafter, as I now. 

For my whole Sex, when they ſhall find their ſhame 
Told in my Vow- breach by thy ftaral name 

Their ſpleen (hal all in one eye pointed be, 

And then like Lightniag darted all on thee. 


X I. 
The Sympathy. 


Cu! of my ſoul 1 it cannot be, 
That you ſhould weep, and I from tears be free. 
All the vaſt room between both Poles, 
Can never dull the ſenſe of ſouls, 
Knit in fo faſt a knot. 
Oh ! can yougrieve, and think that I 
Can feel no ſmart, becauſe not nigh, 
Or that I know it not 2 


Th'are heretick thoughts, T wo Lutes are ſtrung, 
And on a Table tun'd alike for ſong ; 

Strike one, and that which none did touch, 

Shall ſympathizing ſound as much. 
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As that which touche you ſee. 
Think then this world (which Heaven inroules) 
Is but a Table round, and fouls 

More appreheulive be, 


Know they that in their groſſeſt parts, 
Mx by then hallowed loves intwined hearts, 
This privilege boaſt, that no remove 
Can cre 1niringe their ſenſe of love. 
Judge hence then our eſtate, 
Since when we lov'd there was not put 
Two earthen hearts in one breſt, but 
Two ſouls Co-animate. 


XIT, 
The Recon:ilement, 


Con now my fair one, let me love thee new, 
Since thou art new created, For 'tis true 
When ſouls diſtain'd by looſe and wandring fears, 
Once purge themſelves by penitential tears, 
They gain a ſecond birth, and ſcorn to flye 
At any mark but Nobleft purity. 
Then who can tell chat e re there was offence, 
Contrition does as mnch as Innocence. 
Black lines in Tablets once expung'd, they are 
C lear to each eye, and like their fi: t age, fair. 
W hen Colours are diſcharg'd, and atter dy'd 
Fre(h by the Artiſt, can it then be (py'd 
Where the ſoil was £ So Convert Magdalen 
Excell'd more atter her Converſion, then 
Before ſhe had oftended : Qlips that be 
*T wixt friends from trailty, ate but as you ſee 
Sad abſence to Rrong lovers; when they meer, 
It makes their warm imbraces far more ſweet, 
Come then, and ler us 1 ke two ſtreams {well'd high, 
Mect, and with {ofr .nd gentle ſtruglings try, 
How like their curling waves we mingle may, 
Till both be made one floud ; then who can (iy 
Which this way flow'd, which that: For there will be 
Still water $ cloſe united Extahe, 
That when we next ſhall but of motion dream, 
We both ſhall flide one way, both make one ſtream; 
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X11h 
A Farewell. 


VV Hen by ſad fate from hence I ſummon'd am, 
Call ic not Abſence, that's too mild a name. 
Believe ir, deareſt Soul, I cannot part, 

For who can live two Regions from his heart ? 
Unleſſe as ſtars dire&t our humane ſenſe, 

I live by your more powerful influence. 

No, fay I am diſfoly'd : for as a Cloud 

By the Suns vigour melted is, and ſtrow'd 

On the Eirths face, to be exhal'd agin 

To the ſame beams that turn'd it into rains 

So abſent think me bur as ſcatter'd dew, 

Till re-exhal'd again to Vertuez You. 


XIV. 
FUNEBRE VENETIANUM. 


On the Lady Venetia Digby, fornd dead in her bed 
leaning her head on her hand. 


Aſh Cenſure ſtiy : nor he, nor ſhe chat's gone 

Muſt be condemn d : unleſs to Fove alone 
Face's tolded up: So Lightnings ſubr'leſt lame 
Melts the cas d ſteel, ro which, which way it came 
No piercing eye can ee : As well we may 
Trace yonder fith which way ſhe ſwam ar (ea, 
Find th Arrows flight, or by diſſeRion cell 
Fa:cies that in that living brain did dwell. 
Yer ſhe is gone 3 gone as the Dove which laſt 
Tols'd Noah (ent from his op'd Arke to taſte 
Freedom at large ; bat never to return, 
Till next a loud of fire the world (hall burn. 
So priſoned Peter, whom fierce Herod kepr, 
Th'Angel inlarges, while the dull Guard fl-pt, 
So while the body in a funeral A:me 
Crumbles to duſt, from whence ar firſt it came, 
In a dark odour ſadning brighteſt day, 
Th'imagin'd ſoul, the Eagle, ſteals away, 

Yet there are thoſe, ſtriving to ſalve their own 

Deep want of skill, have in a fury thrown 
Scandal on her, and (ay ſhe wanted brain. 
Botchets of Nature ! your eternal ſtain 
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\ This judgment is. Can you believe that ſhe 

W hoſe great pe: ftetion was, that ſhe was the, 
Th: t (he who was all Charm, whoſe frail parts 
Could captivate by troups even nobleſt hearts, 
And trom wiſe men, with flowing grace conquer 
More than they had, untill chey mer with her 2 
Can you believe a Brain, the common tye 
Ot each flat Sex, could ever towre ſo high, 
As to (way her, trom whoſe aſpe did pafle 
Lite, death and happinefle to men © This was 
So tar beyond your bareno more than ſenſe, 
That you ner thought of that Inrelligence 
W hich did move her. Yer you may come to rail 
At the Celeſtial Ocbes when theirs ſhall fail, 
"Cauſe they ſhould ſo ſtand ſtill. And this was it 
Which made death; mannerly, and ſtrive to fit 
Himſelt with reverence to her; that now 
He came not like a Tyrant, on whoſe brow 
A pompous terrour hung ; but ina ſtrain 
Lovely and calm; as is the Fune ferain, 
That now, who moſt athor him can but ſay, 
Gently he did imbrace her into clay : 
And her, as Monument for time to come, 
Letr her own ſtatue, perte& for her tomb. 
As a rough Satyr, tam d with love, eſpies 
Where his dear Nymph ſweetly repoſed lies, 
Sotcly doth ſteal a kifle, then ſhrinks away, 
Leſt he awake his ſouls ſoul: ſo we may 
Think death did bere : So the pale amorous Moon 
On Latmes kils'd ſleeping Endymion 
In Muſick, wine and ſlumbers, ſo he try'd, 
Courted and won her : That henceforth the Bride, 
Freſh Youth, and Queens, ſhall in their braveſt trim, 
The Bridegroom-Sports and Scepters, leave for him.] 
This more ſhall follow, no Stagyrian brain 
Shall ever call him terrible again 
Nor yet name Death, but when he ſhall come to'r, 
He ſhall but onely wink, and that ſhall do't. 
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XV. 
An Epitaph on Robert Lord Spencer, 


1, T JEre much lamented lies four wonders : One 
Old Hoſptealiry, in this Age gone, 
A Spencer ! Free, lov'd for his bounteous mind, 
2. He ſpent his means, yet kept itz Left behind 
A ſtate increas'dwith honour, And the third 
3- Was, in him dy'd a good man and a Lord. 
4+ The laſt, Theſe loſt, yer not the world nadone 
Since all Rill hope them living ia his Son. 
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XVT, 
The Spring m the Rock, 


Arſh Maid ! ſuppoſe not this clear Spring 
Can boyl thus cold by Natures courſe, 
No, *tis a mtracle, a thing 
That may thy hard hearts melting force. 
Know this cokd Spring thou now doſt ſee 
Was like me once : The Rock like thee, 


This Spring was once a Lover true, 
Turn'd all to Ice by coy difdaia 
Till pitying gods his woes that knew, 

Melted him thus to life again. 
Bur love which alwayes racks the will, 
Reſtleſs thus makes bim bubble ill. 


Nar-did ſhe ſcape the gods juſt doom, 
She Rock was made and could nor ftir : 
So he that living could no room 
Obrain, by death now dwells in her. 
Oh take heed then, repent and know 
They that chang'd her can alter you. 


X VII. 
The Amazement, 


Ool, why doſt wonder that thou arc 


4. A ſtatue turn'd, as if a dart 
Tranſpierc'd thy breſt when chou doſt her behold ? 
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When yet before thou ſeeſt her face, 
Thou doſt believe wittr feeling grace, 
Thou canſt the ſtory of thy Love unfold. 
Alas, bold wits that great appear, 
And can inchant each Yulgar ear, 
Bluih when their tale to Priaces.muſt be told: 


See the Roſes being blown, _ .. 

| Shed theirleaves and fall alone, 

As ſhamed by a purer red of hers. 
See the Clowds that caſt their ſnow,, 
Which melts as ſoon as 'tis below, 


When but a whiter white of her appears, 


See the Silk- worme how ſhe weaves 
Her ſelt rodeath among her leaves, 
As broke with envy of her finer hairs. 


See the Sun that guides the day, 
Yet every Evening ſteals away, 
And comes next morning bluſhing at his riſe 2 
Nor is it for the ſad miſhap, 
That he muſt leave his Thets lap, 
But that he is out-ſhin'd by her fair eyes. 
It then the Creatures in their pride 
Withdraw themſelves, let wonder flide 
Each high Aſpect the Senſes ſtupifies. 


XVIIL 


An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Farmor.. + 
(Eft to live, one husband wed, he gone, - - 


Gravely to ſpend a Widowhood alone. 
Full ſeventeen tedious years in memory 
Of thar dear worth which dy'd when he did dye : 
To make life one long at of goodneſfe, gain 


More love than the,worlds malice e're could ſtain, 


Then calmly paſſe with ſighs of every friend, 


Were thoſe brave wayes which her ſo much commend; 


That 'ris no ſtrong Line, but a Truth, to fix, 
Here lies the beſt Example of her Sex, 
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XIX. 
On a hopeful Youth. 


QT7 Paſſenger, and lend a tear, 
Youth and Vertue bothlye here, 
Reading this know thou haſt ſeen 
Vertue tomb'd at but Fifteen. 

And if after thou ſhalt ſee 

Any young and good as he, 

Think his vertues are reviving 

For Examples of thy living. 

Practiſe thoſe and then thou maiſt 
Fearlefle dye where now thou ſtay'ſt. 


X X. 
An Anfwer to the Ode of 
Come leave the loathed Stage, &c. 


Ome leave this ſaucy way 
Of baiting thoſe that pay 
Dear for the ſight of your declining wit : 
"Tis known it is not fir, 
That a ſale Poet, juſt contempt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what Dowre 
Or Patent you had power 
From all co rap'ta judgment. Let't ſuffice, 
Had you been modeſt, y'had been granted wiſe. 


'Tis known you can do well, 
And that you do excell 
As 2 Tranſlator : But whea things require 
A genius and fire, 
Not kindled heretofore by others pains ; 
As oft y'have wanted brains 
And art to ſtrike the White, 
As you have levell'd right : 
Yetif men vouch not things Apocryphal, 
You bellow, rave and ſpatter round your gall. 


Fog, Pierce, Peck, Fly,and all 
Your Jeſts ſo nominal, 
Are things ſo far beneath an able Brain, 
As they do throw a ſtain 
c 
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Through all th'unlikely plot,.and do diſpleaſe 
As deep as Pericles, 
Where yet there is not laid 
Before a Chamber- maid 
Diſcourſe ſo weigh'd, as might have ſerv'd of old 
For Schools, when they of Love and Valour told, 


Why Rage then? when the ſhow 
Should Judgment be and Know- | 
ledge,that there are in Pluſh who ſcorn to drudge; 
For mes yer can judge 
Not onely Poets looſer lines but wits, 
And all their Perquiſits, 
A gift as rich as high 
Is noble Poeſie : 
Yet though in ſport it be for Kings a play, 
'Tis next Mechanick when it works for pay- 


Alceaxs Lute had none, 
Nor looſe Anacreon 
E're taught ſo bold aſſuming of the Bayes, 


When they deſery'd no praiſe, 
To rail men into 2pprobation 
Is new in yours alone, 
Aud proſpers not : For kaow 
Fame is as coy as you 
Can be diſdainful z and who dares to prove 
A rape on her, ſhall gather ſcorn, not love. 
Leave then this humour vain, 
And this more humorous train, 
Where ſelt-conceit and choler of the bloud 
Ecliple whar elſe is good : 
Then if you pleaſe rhoſe raprures high co touch, 
Whereof you boaſt ſo much 
And but forbear your Crown 
Till the world puts it on: 
No doubt from all you may amazement draw, 
Since braver Theme no Phabwe ever ſaw. 
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XXI. 
To Phryne. 


VV Hen thou thy youth ſhalt view 

Fam'd out,and hate thy glaſs for telling true, 
When thy face ſhall be ſeen 

Like to an Eafter Apple gathered green: 
When thy whole body ſhall 

Be one foul wrinkle, lame and ſhrivell'd all, 
So deep that men therein 

May find a grave to bury ſhame and fin : 
When no claſpt youth ſhall be 

Pouring his bones into his lap and thee : 
When thy own wanton fires 

Shall leave to bubble up thy looſe deſires : 
Then wilt thou fighing lye; 

Repent and ſmart, and ſo by two deaths dye. 


— — 


+ SRL. 
To Mr. Dover on his Cotſwold Games. 


Common by Fame (braye Dower) I can now 
Tell what it was old Poets meant to (how 
In the teign'd ſtories of their Pegaſus, 
Muſes and Mount, which«hey haveleft tous, 
Nar need we wonder ſuch a flow of years 
Should roul away, when yer nv light appears. 
Since Propheſies and Fates'ptegiions 
Come to be known, and are fulfill'd at once, 
So Delphos ſpake, and ina myſtick fold 
Hid that, at once which ated was and cold. 
What then was typ'd by Pegaſus, but that 
Proud Troup of fiery Courſers, muſter'd at 
Thy Cotſwold ? where like rapid ſpheres they burld 
Straig for a ſalt, the ſeaſoning of the world. 
Then the ſagacious Hcund, at loſſes mute 
Alone, ſhews Natures Logick in purſuit. 
But ac thy other meeting, he is blind 
That cangot Muſes and their muſick find : 
Shewing that pleaſure would be cold and dye, 
Without converſe and noble harmony. 
The Ladies Muſes are, there may you chuſe 
A Patroneſſe, each Miſtreſſe is a Mule, 
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Nor does Apols's Harp e'r (ound more high, 
Than when tis vigour'd from a Ladies eye+ 
Now to complete the tory, I do ſee 

How tuture times will learn to title thee 

That Yonth'd Apollo : So Mount Helicon 

Wl! Cotſwold prove, which ſhall be tam'd alone, 
And ſacred all unto thy happy Name, 

Thar long ſhall dwell inthe tair voice of Fame. 
For great chon muſt be 2: and as firſt, have prize, 
Or elſe, as th'Exit of old Prophefies, 


— 


| X X111. 
On Sir Rowland Cotton, fambus for Letters 
and other Parts. 


S Cotton dead ? Then we may live to ſee 

Wond:r and Truth kifle in an Elegie : 
Nor ſh I! cre ch.iffy Vulgar dare to laugh, 
Fnvingno fl tiery 18 an Epitaph, 
All char bers Arr could ſpeak would credit have; 
(Ualef(- it b- that he has found a Grave) 
Not as Loy-Cith Iicks, which do conclude 
Sins vettu--us, 'cautc Superiours do obtrude 
Penal be1:;<t vuPon chem ; Bur as things 
To which Mankind fad arreftation brings, 
Fot in what cevious corner draws he breath, 
T har hea(ing thrioks.not at brave: Cotrons death £ 
For whote c« «i ſake great Nature ſeems to grone 
And throb, as 1t an Element were gone. 
Ac leaft he was her Index, wherein we 
He: Quagripartite Freaſury might ſee, 
Veiv ng 18 briet her Fems : For ſure he knew 
More 1 vngues thin were at Babels building new: 
And 1n io many Languages could write, 
T hat he'sle irn'd now, that can but name them right, 
T hat Rubrick Sea of Learning which do's drown 
Niles rath Impoſtors with their puft>up Crown, 
Fled before him checking her waves, and there 
To his ſharp judgmenr'left her botcom bare. 
Theſe ſhew'd his greatnefle, that he did converſe 
Not with ſome Nations; but the Univerſe. 
Soin his lite from all extracting Arr, 
They all in his (ad lofle muſt bear apart. 
And thouzh thoſe hands, which had ſo'aRtive been 
To out-do Nations, drew their vigour in, 
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"T was not through want of any noble fire, 
But as great Princes indiſpos'd retire. 
Thus the not uſing feet ot ſo rich price, 
Shew'd how he grew a bird of Paradiſe, | 
Scorning the flag of man ,; till he became 

Volant above ina Celeſtial flame z 

W hoſe lofſe we all now mourn. Yet that we might 
Find fair concordance 'twixt his race and flight, 
Having preſented rich and ſtately Scenes, 

He ſcorn'd an Exit by the common means. 

As Moſes pray'd he dy'd, Aron and Hur 

Lifting choſe hands that wearied could not ſtir, 

Or elſe, when he had warr'd and conquer all, 
That (ubtle Schools abſtruſe and craggy call, 
Triumph'd#o're Arts, Vertues, the world and wit, 
Scrength, tarures weakneſſe, and the clogs ia ir, 
His own two Chaplains (to his height now grown) 
Seem'd to condud him to receive his Crown, 


_—_ 


| XXIV. 
On a Gentlewoman, Whoſe Noſe was pitted with 
the Small Pox, Ons 


VV Hy (foul Diſeaſe) in cheek or eye 

Y Durſt not thy ſmall Impreſſions lye 2 

Or why alpir'd'ſ chou to that place, 

The gracetul Promont of her face © 

Alas ! we ſee the Roſe and Snow 

In one thou couldſt not overthrow : 

And wherethe other did buc pleaſe 

To look and ſhine, they kill'd diſeaſe, 

Then asfome fulphurons fpiric ſenc 

By the torne Airs diſtempermenc, 

Toa rich Palace, finds within 

Some Sainted maid or Sheba Qgeen z 

And, not of /power for her offence, 

Rifles the Chimney going hence. 

Sothou toorfeeble to controul 

The Gueſt within, her purer ſoul, 

Haſt out of ſpleen to things of grace, 

Left thy ſunk footſteps in the place. | 

Yet fear not Maid, fince ſo much fair = 

Is left, that theſe can thoſe impair, 

Face-ſcars donot diſgrace, but ſhew 

Valour well freed from a bold foe. Like| 
ike 
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E - Like Facobs lamenefſe, this ſhall be 
Honour and Palme to Time and Thee. 


| FOG _— 


X XV. 
Elegie on Mr, Fra, Leigh, who dyed of the Plague, 
May-day, 1637, F 


VV Hat means this ſolemn damp quite through the Strand 
To Weſtminſter ? Oh ! ſee how ſad they ſtand! 
Sorrow invadeth all: as when a Prince | 


Lov'd, is in pomp of funeral waited hence, | 
The Town is ſadned, and the Temples mourn, 
As having loſt what never can return. 
The greedy Lawyer, and his proud pert Qllark, 
Lets tall his pleading and his pen; to mark 
W bat 'tis amazes the litigious Halt. 
W hea lo !. the fatal murmur reaches all ; 
And through the ſhuffling throng the news is ſpred 
Tn a faint whiſper, Hopeful Zeigh is dead ! * 
Dead of the Plague | dead in bis early Youth! 
Leaving quite widowed Handſomneſſe and Fruth, 
His ſhape was womans envy, and-her ſtaing 
His mind 2ll ſweer, his Converſation gain 
Toall, to whom he did the honour grant | 
T'enjoy thoſe parts, which Nobles boaſt, yet want. 
It he had errors, they were ſuch as ne'r 
Could grow to faults, but the next riper year 
Would clean have chac'd away. For as from fire 
| At the firſt kindling ſome ſmoak will aſpire z 
So youth muſt be allow'd his vapours, which 
Maturity and time will turn to rich 
And brighrning flames, whereby rhe world may proye, 
Though Man derive from Earth, he mounts to Fove, 
Scorning his ſoul ſhould any other food 
Purſue, but that which is ſupremely good, 
| \ Thus he aſſur'd, yet theſe in him with grief 
F We find cur off by fate without relief. 
- Nor was this all : the Plague which humbly fed, 
And onely th'unfann'd VYulgar harrafſed , 
Perhaps in pity, for to them a Graye 
Is far more bleft than that poor life they have 
Now is exalted grown, and ſhews more grim, 
Boding a ſtroke at Gentry thorough him: 
| And though already thouſands be extin, 
| Yet they ſhall be recorded butas linkt 
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In one dull maſſe together : In whoſe fall 


There ſhall no Plague be nam'd : but they that ſhall 


Mention this time, their Annal thus ſhall run, 
This year the firſt of May the Plague begun: 
And tor his ſake all our Succeflors ſhall 

This day the ſecond evil May-day call. 
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O, cruel Maid, reftore again 
Thy ſnow and rubied lip, 
Thy orbed Suns, thy skye of Vein, 
Thy bluſh and jewell'd Tip. 
/I dare be {worn no Power Divine 
E're meancthem for that heart of thine, 


I know when th'Tnfluence of the Pole 
Fram'd thy cold heart of Ice, 

Thou ſtol'ſt theſe from ſome kinder ſoul, 
To blind the peoples eyes : 

Ic could not be elſe thou ſhouldſt thus 

Slight one whole love's Idolatrous, 


The Chryſtal Heaven that ſpheres aDour, 
Though it be fair to ſee; | 
Unlefle it ſends his moiſt Pearls out, 
The world would ruin'd be : 
So beauty mixt with coy diſdain, 
Is but Heaven mark'd with murthers ſtain. 


What though thou maiſt with thine eyes-wink 


Check the preſuming Sun 
They are but Tyrants that can think 
T'have all that may be done. 
Gods, Kings and Miftreſſes, ſhould they 
Daall they might, this all would all decay. 
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XXVYILI. 
Gunemaſtix. 


Ommend a Womans mercy ? Tis to lay 
Tygers are kind, to mil- call night for day. 


To ſay there's vertue ina Witches will, 


Is cruer far : their mercy's bur to kill : 

Nay, if they did that ſoon enough, I'de ſwear 
They creatures all compaR of pity were, 

But they delight in lingring cruelty, 

To ſee men try in flames, and piece-meal dye. 

Oh they are things, that Nature (vext with men) 
Ordain'd tor vengeance ! and to plague them, thea 
Wohea ſhe her ſelf bluſhe at choſe cruel things 
She meant in them to practiſe, Like thoſe Kings 
That ſmiling to carouſe in bloud, appoint 
Inferior Executionets, to diſ- joynt 
Men doom'd for murther.z while themſelves relent - 
To be bur ſeers of the puniſhment. 

So Nature turning Tyrant, woman made 
Mens ſpirits ſcourge ; inſtruRing her to trade 
In racking of their ſouls, to flame their hearts, 
And to difſc& them in a thqpſand parts., 

Their looks indeed ſpeak pity, but they are 
Like Fowlers (braps, pleaſing but to inſnare ; 
That men being thrall'd once in their cuſtody, 
They may delight to ſee how {ad they dye. 

Caſt thy ſelf proſtrate at their mercy gate, 
There (ue for pity : Ah, 'tis to throw thy fate 
And liberty to Pirats : 'tisto giye 

Life unto thoſe that will not let thee live. 

'Tis to commit thy bleſhngs ro: the wave 

Ot rugged Seas, in hope that That will ſave. 


' Oh ! have but ſo much Faith as to believe, 


They are the moſt obdurate things that live ! 
Tell them whar plagues, what tortures and what wo, 
What hell-exceeding pains you undergo 
For them ; it is all one as if you told 
A tale co Flint, Images, or Marble cold. 
Their ſongs, their ſmiles, their glancings, ſeemiogs glad, 
Are all bur deaths in ſeveral Liveries clad. 
It e'r they ſeem to pity, 'tis to know 
Your ſouls cloſe ſecrets, then to laugh at you. 
Orelſe like Butchers, let their favours fall 


To fat you for their {laughter and the Stall. 
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Or like the Flemming,that the Turk diſpatches, 

Fills him with Cates,ro fling him over hatches, 
Live among women ! ah, thou more ſately maiſt 

Sleep in a bed with Snakes, with Scorpions jeſt : 

They ſting the body, and it dyes; bur theſe 

Infeſt the ſoul with ſuch a ſad diſeaſe, 

Whoſe plague lives everlaſtingly, and gives 

Nor reſt,nor intermiſſion, while thou liv. 

Their eyes falſe glaſſes are ; that while the (oul 

Wings her fair courſe up to the ſtarry Pole, 

They (like a Lark with daring) pull it down, 

And then for ever thrall ir to their frown. 

Their tongues are Syrens notes, which ſtill do train 

Th'hearers to death, which before they find,they gain, 

Their faces are th'extraRted beauties of 

The world in one, which Nature made in ſcoff 

Of all elſe Excellencies : but therein 

She hid more treaſon than the world had fin. 

For well ſhe knew thoſe ills that would betide them, 

Would ſhew too foul, without a Veil to hide them, 

So that man might be lur'd, and not deſcry 

In Angels ſhape, ſhe clad black miſery. 

Envious Nature ! fince thou needs wouldſt make 
Torture for man, thou might have given a ſhape 
That ſhould have ſhew'd it like an enemy : ſo 
Before he felt,he might have ſeen his wo : 

And not have trod pits ſtrew'd with forged green, 
Whereby as mea take beaſts, ſo they rake him. 
Before ſhe was created, this world was 
Still as the Caſpian Sea, quiet, a glaſle 
Of firm contentment z wherein man might be 
Frolick ſome years, and not curſe Deſtiny. 
But being maze, the firſt a ſhe did try 
Seduc'd Mankind, inletted policy, 
Taught him a way (which then he did not know) 
To carry murther in a ſmiling brow. 
Hence Fiſhers learn'd co angle, Huntſmen here 
To pitch their Toyls, hence Fowlers to inſnare 
With cozening lures, hence Lawyers to egg on, 
And undo Clients with perſwaſion, 
Flatterers to kill : hence, Tradeſmen to deceive, 
Phyſicians hence to gild the Pils they give. 
That now the world ſeems but one ſhop td be 
Of Stratagems, of Fraud and Roguery. 

She's miſchiefs powder-plot ! that at one blow 
Gave Maa and all the world an / —— 
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So primitively ill, that ſhe ne'r cou'd 
Yet cell the fenſe of honefty or good. 
And therefore at the firſt was forc'd to creep 
Jnto the world while man was dead afleep: 
Then in her young Creation wrought ſuch ſmart, 
As tore the Rib out that lay nexr his heart : 
For had he wak'd, and had but half his ſenſe, 
He ſooner would have cop'd with Peſtilence, 
Then joyn'd with her : who ſo of joy bereft him, 
That ere night came ſhe for rhe Devil left him, 
Andit it had not been to dama kim too, 
Sh'had ne'r retarn'd, the lik'd his company ſo. 
The Serpent ſure that tempted her could be 
Bac a meer Type of one more ſubtile, ſhe 
Or elſe her own ill diſpoſition 
The Serpent was, by which ſh'was ſer upon. 
Haſt thou a friend thou witheſt free from ſcorn, 
From Hell within him 2 wiſh when he was bora 
A ſea-deep grave his morher did interre, 
And that the worldof women dy'd with her. 
So if he never knew what woman was, 
He may in mirth and quiet his time paſſe. 
Bur he that atrer a worlds joy doth come 
Bur to ſpell Woman, is undone ! undone ! 
Her name is Exerci/me, and the moſt fair 
Inchantreſles the worſt of witches are. 
Elſehow conld they infaruate the ſouls 
Of wiſeſt men, and ſooneſt ſuch ? when fools, 
Not having noblerroom enough to hold 
Unbounced Love, are free by being cold. 

Oh you Celeſtial Powers ! why did you lend 
Accurſed man a ſoul, to be impenn'd 
In womens breaſts z who uſe it with deſpite, 
When camning of their own can but requite ? 
Yet that they may appear in ſome good ſtrain, 
la pities name they'l wrap up their diſdain, 
So murther you with tears and kindneſſe 5 when 
They onely weep that you are not the Man. 
And will you call this pity, when it is 
Spirit of corture, ſoul of miſeries? 
Who's plagu'd thus, boldly may dare Nature to 
Fins ſuch another plague, mag ſo r'undo. 
For they that love, and do not meet with it, 
Are gnawn with burning Furies which do fic 
Whipping their ang uiſbe ſouls in chem, while chey 
Are mad todye, and cannot find the way. 


Paſſion 
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{Paſſion and Fary pulls that from my pen 
I never thought of : For they are to men 
(When they are loving) things ſo precious, 
That man out of their ſight is ruinous. 
Whatever large Philoſophy could find 
Of VYertue, had 7dea from their mind. 
Whatever Jems, Stars, Flowers or Metals ſhow 
Of Beauty, does advanc't in women flow, 
A Temple for the Deity ſo fir, 
As Gods great Son letc Heaven to dwell in it. 
From whence (when man was forfeit to the Law) 
He choſe lite and immortal fleſh to draw, 
Nor can the world, with all that is below, 
A ſecond ſhape ſo brave as woman ſhow. 
And I have heard, when Heaven and Nature did 
Study what bleſſings to pour on mans head, 
It was agreed (his ruines to repair) 
He ſhould enjoy a Woman good, kind, fair. 
So if they tax thee for thy pens amiſle, 
Tellem thou mean'ſ they ſhouldrread onely this; 
Though all buc ſhe, chat this converted hath, 
Are ten degrees beloy a Poets wrath. 


| "8 F "1 
XXVIII. 
To the Painter takyng the Picture of the Lady 
Penelope Cownteſſe of Peterburgh, 


PÞ9rbex ! This face, if taken true, 
Ruines thine Art; For whea men view ' 
Sonew a model of a Face, ' » 
So chaſte, ſo ſweet; 'twill quite difgrace 
All thy old Rules: bur if thy will 
Preſume to limb new laws for $ktll; 
Upon thy Pallat (fram'd by Art 
O'ch' ſplinter of ſome conquer'd heart) 
Temper the Elements, beſure 
They be all four moſt calm and pure : 
From theſe perhaps thou maiſt deſcry 
Her ev'n complexions harmony. 
For either Cheek, when you begin, 
Draw me a ſmiling Cherubin. 
For lips chou maiſt the Gemini track 
Ot ſome high Holy-day Zodiack : 
For Brow and eyes thou ſhalt diſplay 
The Ev'n and Morn, Creations day : 
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It muſt be ſucha dawn and ſhade 

As that day caſt, wherein was made 
The Sun, before mans damning Fall 
Threw a togg'd guilt upon this All. 
Over this Figure raiſe me high 
Figures for ſtars i'th' convex'd skye 
Bur give no colour, they will riſe 
Bright from her efficacious eyes. 
Laſt, draw thy ſelf and Pencil thrown 
Beneath her feet : For 'twill be known 
She's miſtrefſe of far braver Arts, 
Thou Faces tak'ſt, but ſhe takes Hearts, 


XXIX. 
Upon a breach of Promiſe. 
SONG, 


I Am confirm'd in my belief, 
No Woman hath a ſoul : 

They bur delude, that is the chief 
To which their Fancies roul, 


Elſe how could bright Aurelia fail, 
When ſhe her faith had given 

Since Vows that others ears aſlail, 

Recorded are in heaven. 


But as the Alch'miſts flattering fires 
Swell up his hopes of priſe z 
Till the crackt Spirit quite expires, 
And with his Fortune dies. 


So though they ſeem to cheer, and ſpeak 
Thoſe things we moſt implore, 

They do but flame us up to break, 

Then never mind us more. 
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XXX. 
To this written by a Gentlewoman, 
the Anſwer underneath was given. 


PEliere not him whom Love hath left ſo wiſe, 
As to have power his ownrale to tell ; 

For Childrens griefs do yield the loudeſt cryes, 
And cold defires may be expreſſed well. 

In well-told Love moſt often falſhood lyes. 

But pity him that onely ſighs and Dyes. 


His Anſwer, 


Yet truſt him that a ſad tale tells, 
With fighs and tears in's eyes : 
For Love with torture often dwells, 
And can make Ideots wiſe : 
Racks make the ſtrongeſt roar, Love ſticks no dart 
But tips the tongue as well as wounds rhe heart, 


Who loves, and dyes, and makes no ſhow, 
Hath heart and paſſion weak g 
Since paſſions that are deep, we know, 
Can make rhe dambro ſpeak. 
Then never pity him whom death can cure, 
Bur pity him that lives and muſt endure. 


— ———— 


XXXI. 
SONG. 


Gaz and Fenws ! who are theſe 2 

A Boy and common Tit, 
Two lyes that Poets made in eaſe, 

Orin ſome dtunkea fit. | 
Away, away, for I can prove. = 
That Y«lcaf onely is the god of Love. © 


He throws his fire in our veins, 
The Baſtards ſhafts he headeth ; 

Mays and Loves Mother caught in chains, 
He as his Priſoner leadeth. 

And now I know the light that flyes, 

Is his bright Flame calm'd by Clariſa's eyes. 


His 
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His locks and bolts can keep us out, 
And to our blifle convey us z 
He can ſecure us round about, 
And then he can betray us, 
He keeps me from my happineſle, and he 
Does prove great Cupid when he lends his key. 


XXXII 


CO — ———  —— 


This enſuing Copy the late Printer hath been pleaſed 
to honour, by miſtaking it among thoſe of the moſt in- 


J 


genious and too early loſt, Sir John Suckling, 


\V Hen, Deareſt, Lbut thiak on thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are preſent, and my ſoul delighted : 

For beauties that from worth ariſe, 

Are like the grace of Deities, 


Still preſent with us, though unſighted. 


Thus while I fic and figh the day, 
With all his ſpreading lights away, 
Till nights black wings do overtake me : 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 
As ſudden lights do ſleeping men, 
So they by their bright rayes awake me, 


Thus abſence dyes, and dying proves 
No abſence can conſiſt with Loves, 
Thar do partake of fair perteRion : 
Since in the darkeſt night they may 
By the'r quick motion find a way 
To (ee each other by reflection, 


"The waving Sea can with ſuch floud, 


Bath ſome high Palace that hath ſtood 
Far from the Main up in the River: 

Oh think not then but love can do 

As much, for that's an Ocean too, 


That flows not every day, but ever. 
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Ne” (asT live) Ilove thee much, 
And fain woukd love thee more, 
Did I but kaow thy temper ſuch, 
As could give oe. 


Buc to ingage thy Virgin- heart, 
Thea leave it in diſtrefle, 
Were to betray thy brave deſerc, 
And makeit lefle. 


Were all the Eaſtern Treaſures mine, 
T'de pour them at thy feet: 
But to invite a Prince to dine 
With air, 's not meet. 


No, let me rather pine alone, 
Then if my fate prove coy, 
I can diſpence wich grief my own, 
| While thou haſt joy. 


Bat if through my too niggard Fate 
Thon ſhouldſt uahappy prove, 
T ſhould grow mad and deſperate 
Through grief and love. 


Since then though more | cannot love 
Withour thy injury 5 
As Saints that to an Altar moye, 
My choughts thall be. 


And thiak not that the flame is lefle, 
For 'tis yupoa this ſcare, 
Were t nota love beyond excefle, 
Ic might be inore, 


—_— 


XXXIV. 
Upon a rare Voice. 


Vv Hen I but hear her ſing, I fare 
Like one that raiſed, holds his ear 


To ſome bright ſtar in the ſupremeſt Round; 


Through 
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Through which, beſt des the light that's ſeen, 
There may be heard, from Heaven within, 
The Reſts of Anthems, that the Angels ſound. 


XXXV. 
Conſiderations of one defign'd for a Nunnery. 


'Tis to be thought upon, 


VV Hether i'ch'bud and prime of blooming Youth 


(When e:ch ſmall fybre of the Soul ſhoots forth, 


Warm'd by that Yernall Sun, which then invites.it) 
I ſhall my ſelf,and future lite give up, 

Immur'd, a ſacrifice to Ayarice 

And Opinion: For if it be nor ſuch, 

What can my being thus a cold Recluſe 

Be to th'adyantage of my Parents ſouls ? 

My Charity ſhall be my own, not theirs ; 

Nor can my Vigils or abftemious froſt, 

Or cool or expiare, the (malleſt fume 

Of their intemperate heat z but it will on, 

Not minding me, or my pale Orifons. '? 

Nay, had they mued up thus themſelves, I had 

No being had art al), to argue this, | 

Why then being come into the world by Providence, 
May not I take that turn the gods have given me, 
Without (as ſoon as entred, like a thing 

Imperte& made) to be turn'd ont again, 

As quite unworthy thoſe great bounteous fayors, 
Heaven and free Nature had deſign'd me to * 


0h but the Benefits, 

To avoid the thraldom of imperious Love, 
The hazards of contempr,and calumny, 

The heats and He&icks both of Fear,and Loye, 

The qualms,and throws of Married life, the frets 
And cumbers,humming 'bout the Heards of families: 
To ride ſecure out of the reach of Fortune, | 
O're-looking all thoſe rouling tides of Fate, 

Which worldlings ſtill are hurried with ; and then 
To be wrapt up in Innocence, a Privado 

Dear ,and familiar to the Deity, 

Is ſurely a condition to be catch at, 

With all ch'expanſions both of mind,and body. 

But then again to weigh the Cancelling 

Of what T'm born to, tugging all my life 


Againſt 
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Aziint the Tyde (till ſtreining up the hill ; 

The Piains and pleaſant Y illies ever hidden, 

What is it lefle then che bold undertaking 

Ot a perperual war with Nature ? which how well 

I can come off with, is to me unknown, 

Though, being in, I muſt go on, whatever 

Stops I meet : Yoos lock us up for eyer, 

Without their leaving of a key to looſe us, 

Muſt I not then, in ſpight ot a'l Reluctance, 

Wade on, however the deep Current drives me ? 

But does not Nature in her general courſe, 

Deſign all Creatures to their fixed end £ 

Did the wiſe God of Nature give me Sex 

Onely to caſt it off * were all our flames 

Rais'd, to be kept but in perpetual ſmother 

Muſt we have fire ſtill glowing under us, 

Onely that we with conſtant Lading may 

Keep our ſelves cool, and check our boyling feryot ? 

Our Paſhons, our AﬀeRions and Deſires, 

We ze injoyn'd to regulate, not depoſire quite. 

Why were their Objeas lent us, ſer betore 

Our open eyes, and we forbid to view them 2 

Our joyes, our hopes, the feathers of the ſoul, 

Were never meant us to become our torment, 

I cannot think ſo meanly of the Deity, 

Thit it ſhould fill our ſails wich pregaaae gales, 

Aan4 yer forbid us touch thoſe leaſing Coalts, 

That thereby we are driven to, Vile diſguiſe 

Is Imporency's child, and noble Mature ſcorns, 

(Looking ſtreight on) but once to glance afide 

In all che Elements, What one creature is there 

That is not ated by the flames of Love ? 

The Mole, that wears no window for the ſame, 

Finds yer a light that leads to genial Love. 

Thoſe birds, that yearly ſleep a Winters death, 

Each Spring to mighty Love reſuſcitate. 

The 6h that freezeth uader floors of Ice, 

In his (et ſeaſon thaws and Kippers love. 

Who taught cold worms from cheir dark holes to meet, 

And in an amorous cloſe to glue themſelves 

Till Nitures work be done © It Love be fire, 

As*tis the blaze of life, it then muſt have 

Fuel to feed on. All ſpiritual is 

Too fine for fleſh to live by z and too groſle 

Is food corporeal all : As man is mixt, 

- Sohis affeions objet muſt, Love cemper'd right 
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Is chaſte as cold Virginity. And fince 


He merits more, that means unbound to pay, 


Than he that is ty d up to ſtrict Conditions : 


Ile rather chuſe to keep my ſelf in that 
Eſtate my wiſe Creator did appoint me, 
Then to miſtruſt his Grace, and out of fear 
Lock up in forced chains my free- born Souk 


XXXVTI. : 
In Gulielmi Laud, Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſss, 


Decollationeir, Jan. 10.164 3» 


Stupeſce Viator ! & Miranda Fatt lege, 


Ex plebeia ſlirpe, quem ad ſummum provexit Ceſar 


Conſervare ntquit, 
Subditeram aſurpata Poteſt as, 
Fuſta Regum, major nunc trrepta eſt, 
Inſons autem, ergo & Intrepidns cectatt, 
Ac poſtquans Scotorum Ilitcebra,aiu fatt we, 
Sine Lee, 

Legis Libamen exciderit ; 
Ordinatione 1n9pinata & temporaria, 
Vita (nnnquam redimenda) 

In perpetuum dempta eſt, 

Magya Auſus 1mproſpert, 

Parabat Odinm., 
Qnod noxium, dum incapitalem prounAciat, 
Pr ecanum tamen Capite truncatum wvoluit : 
Et per qnadriennium, cum cauſa egrt inveſtigate, 
Kab:es Civium, Liver Populi, 
Comitior nm arbitraria libido ( («ff ulta gladio) 
Tan'em propalarunt, 
Tanta mundanorum omnium ſpherifleris, 
Ut dum Antiſtes patitur, 
Antiſtes & (upplicii extat. 
Onocum Majeſtas Principum, Procerum Twtela, 
Eccleſia Patrimonium, 
Libertas Subjefti, 
Et Britannict 6b 1mmunit as, 
Simul pro tempore Tumnlantar. 
Abi Viator, Luge ; ut mortem conculcares, 
Pivito bene, 


On 
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XXXVII. 
Ou Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, who dyed 
Decemb. 1640, 


\ E need not ſearch for penitent finners te ars, 
For Blacks— the widow or wrong'd Orphan wears, 

For ſighs from Kings depoſed, or for grief 

From ſhipwrecke Merchaats, baniſht all relief. 

Nor need we here Laments t'embalm this Herſe, 

Thar flattering Poets ſtrain from bleeding Verſe. 

Here petty ſtreams not onely Currents pay, 

Bur all che Ocean flouds each dryeſt way, 

"Tisnot an Angle, Province, that or this 

Thar weeps: The general Kingdom Mourner is. 

Nor is'ta Plank or prop that's loſt by Fate, 

But 'ris a Capital Columa of the State. 

Which here {o (ymmon$ grief, that ail men good 

Approach, and bring ſad Tribute to the floud : 

That now this Ifle not onely ſeems to be 

Inviron'd round with waves, but waves to be, 

Our Londoz is turn'd Yenice, and our gay 

Pallaces peer, as plac'd in a ſalt Bay. 

Where Tydes of forrow make us think we meet 

Not men on Land, but Rowers in the ſtreet. 

And when we-hence a ſtage or two ſhall paſs, 

We ſhall ſee clearer what our laſt Scene was. 
Who is't hereafter that ſhall dare to draw 

A Line to part Prerogative and Law ? 

And ſhew from each— Man may, by fair Acquiſt, 

Be botha Patriot and a Royaliſt, 

Who can diſpatch ſo much ſo well, ſo free 

* From Fear, from Favour, ſtain or Bribery 2 

Who ſhall diſcover now thoſe flouriſht ſleights, 

That Lawyers offer for pretended rights 2 

When all their Pleadings, Oratory, Law, 

Is but the Judge to judge awiſle, to draw. 

Who (hall at farſt relation hear,and ſpy 

The knot © and that not cut but well untye ? 

Who hall like Yirgs in che Zodiack (fir) 

Berween bold Leo and juſt Libra fir, 

Stern Juſtice to pronounce 2 which they that loſe 

Muſt praiſe, becanſe they have not power to chuſe, 

Unlefle they forfeit Conſcience firſt : and then 

'Tis not in gods to give content to men, | 
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Enoch's return may ſooner hope, than he 


Who ſhall ſpring ap his heir of Brain £ ſo keen, 
So (olid and (o ſtrong, as had he been 
The l:ving Volume of the Law, he cou'd 
Not have done more, or more diffalive good. 
Th'unfriended's Patron, the oppreſled's ſhield ; 
The Fort of Trurh, untaught by charms to yield: 
That knew his right of Place, and durſt 'gainſt all 
Maintain't z whilſt none durſt itin queſtion call. 
The SubjeRs Anchor; yet in's juſt intent 
His Royal Princes nobleſt inſtrument 
Strong proof 'gainſt all corruptions and 'gaiaſt all 
Malice could vent trom her invenom'd Gall 
He was triumphant ſtill : not the leaſt ſtain 
Bur did glide off, as from oyl'd Satten rain. 
Advanc'd on Judgments Throne,he did not riſe 
T'ore-look himſelf, or others to deſpiſe. 
For well he knew, ev'n Kings are aot exempt, 
But if they ſow Diſdain, they reap Contempt, 
His were not Courts alone, but Readings , there 
The Bar was throng'd rather to learn than hear. 
Nor were men check'd or jeſted trom' their right, 
Council he did bur reRifie, not bite. 
Not ewpry, ({well'd with State, as if his word 
Could lefle with reaſon awe, than with My Lord. 
Mo payments with Court-frowns z or ſuch ſowre looks 
As could blot debts from ſome poor Tradeſmens books. 
No itch, nor yet contempt of Fame z which flyes 
Yet moſt to thoſe who merit more, than prize. 
Not cholerick out of greatnefle : Such i'th' skye 
Of Honour, drawn up by che Suas heat high, 
Hang fir'd and ſparkle, threat ſome dire event 
To tright the world wich z bur cheir ſlime once ſpent, 
They then, not in vaſt Seas or Royal Themes, 
Bur in ſome puddlequeanch their Bearded Flames. 
In midſt of Tempeſts calm ! He had command 
In paſſions ſtrain'd Career to make a ſtand. 
So Armies bravely diſciplin'd, exalt 
In winged-Marches, and then make an Alt. 
Not huyried into rage by weakneſfle z Wir 
And Judgmeat never wich wild Fury fic, 
The Sun in's temperate Zone does gently turn 
The Spring: In Torrid, does not warm but burn, 
True wiſdoms God is never found in noiſe ; 
Bur that God was found in the cool ſoft yoice. 
A Lite in all ſo blemiſhleſſe, har we 


Should 
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Should be outſhin'd by any. More's learned wit, 

Nor Bacon's miracl'd Fancy e're can fir 

Loftier in Fames high Tower, than what we ſee 

Flows from his laſting Names integrity. 

Nor is this Fancy, carcht report,or gueſs, 

For all have ſeen what all chele lines profeſs. 

So though the Paet be leſt our, yet 1 

From Truth and Him may reach Ecernity. 
Theſe ſhadows were; he that would do him right, 

Muſt Hiſtory, and not a Poem write, 

He muſt draw Cato, Solon, Cicers, 

Even all the Sages, and our own Laws too. 

For in that Hiſtory he muſt deviſe 

To paint out all Philoſophy calls wiſe. 

He mult deſcribe the gods Olympm, where 

Honours beſt Exerciſes ated were, 

W hoſe Baſe was firm and fruitful, bur we find 

His calm zop dwelt above or Clouds or Wind, 

He muſt limb ſpirits neverti'd4 ſuch parts 

As had of equal rule :1| che beſt Ares. 

He muſt rwo wonders tell; In him (both eas'd) 

The Prince and People fifteen years well pleas'd. 

The other; All his ways ſo ballanc'd were, 

As no baſe wit in Libel durſt appear, 

Then he muſt dye, tomake the world confeſle 

A wiſe man onely is then one God leſle. 

Liſt, ler there be a generous Odor tann'd 

By ſoft perfumed winds through all the Land : 

Then like rich eſffence in the locks of Fame 

It 'r ſtick and laſt forever, that's his Name, 
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XXXV1I11. 
Upon Aboliſhing the Feaſt of the Nativity of onr 
bleſſed Saviour, Anno 1643, 


CH Bloud and Ruine find a day 
To feaſt and play 

Shall we go on in rage, and (till 
Rejoyce when Brothers Brothers kill ? 
Shall we each year the growing Stare 
Of our great Senate celebrate * 
Shall annual Rights and heightned mirth 
Frolick-each petty Princes Birth: 

And ſhall the Lord of Life's bleſt day 

Be thrown away * 


nd 
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Dear Day ! thy memory tome 
Shall precious be, 
Since God at fiſt his ſtamp did ſet, 
And man till now continued it, 
Tle ſhew my joy and thanks : Suppoſe 
That very day no Mortal knows, 
Yet ſince juſt power does one command, 
'T hat one to me as well ſhall tand, 
As leaving «Zeypt z which in one, 
Yet was not done. 


No day ſince the Creation yet 
Was grac'd like it : 
Crouded with miracles it came 
lato the world : the Heavens proclaim 
By new created light, the Thing ; 
While th Hoſts of God deſcend and fing, 
The joy to Shepherds ch'Angel brings, 
And a bright Star does (lummon Kings. 
To all mankind glad tydings flyes, 
Totli'weak and wiſe, 


-/ And where the Prince does not forbid, 
| The SubjeR's ty'd 
T'obey him in his Vice-Roy : So 
Where God my Father ſayes not-No, 
There my bleſt Mother, his chaſte Spouſe, 
The Church, as Miſtreſs, rules the Houſe. 
No Steward of a private Farme 
Shall chere my juſt Obedience charme. 
Fews may reject the day, but I 
Will Chriſtian dye. 
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KEEIE 
On Ms. Mynſhull. 


LY bow not this, 'tis not his Monument g 
That worth is poor can in a Tomb be pent. 
Imagine Mn untaln ! conſtant to Truth : 
Thereby you may colle& what was his Youth. 
Propoſe the Schools in practice, marry the Arts 
To (weernefſſe, till they prove a charm tor hearts: 
Erect a Centre, where the fervent Love 

Ot Lord and Labourer rogether move 
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| And meet: till there be made by it agen 


Atonement 'twixt the worlds frail gods and men, 
Think that brave Name which ſcorns to have an end, 
Tt'unfound 7dea of a pertedt triend, 

Let him live lov'd as Women, th'Spring or Health 
By Fever'd men, or as by th' Uſurer wealth. 

And when be dyes, let all that Intereſt have 

In goodneſle, pay ſad Tribute to his grave. 

Wren thou haſt ſcann'd all this, thou then maiſt ſee 
W hart 'tis theſe poor Materials would t-Il thee, 
For 'tis the Trophy of thoſe Breaits that grieve, 
That My»ſhall being all this, does not (till live, 
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X L. 
SN EFETSMPH 
To the Eternal M\mory of CHARLES the Fuft, 
Xing of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c, 
Inhumanely murthered by a perfidions Party of 
His prevalent Subjefts, Jan. 30,1648, 


V Hen He had ſhewn the world, that He was King 
Of all thole Vertues that can Honour bring 

And by His Princely Graces made it known, 

That Rule was fo inherently His Own, 

That His great Parts might juſtly Him prefer 

Not to two lfles, but the worlds Emperor. 

When His large Soul in ſufferings had out- ſhin'd 

All Fobs vaſt Patience: and in, His clear Mind 

Had rivall'd Solomons Wiſdom, but out- gone 

His Temperance, in His moſt tempting Throne, 

When by a Noble Chriſtian Forticude, 

He had ſerencly tryumph'd ore all rude 

And barbarous Indignities that men 

(Inſpir'd trom Hell) could a& by hand er pen, 

When He to ſave the Church had ſhed His blood, 

And dy'd for being (onely) Wiſe and Good : 

When His three Kingdoms in a well-weigh'd ſenſe 

He'd rather loſe, than a good Conſcience : 

As knowing, 'twas a far more gloriovs thing 

TodyeaMarTyYR, than tolive a Kixs, 

When He had copy'd out in every Line, 

Our Saviours Paſſion (batins the Divine) 

Nay, even His Prayers and Goſpel, if we look 

Impartially upon his peerleſle Book ; 
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A Book ſo rarely good, we read in one 
The Pſalms and Proverbs, Dawvid-Solomon 
With all that bigh-born Charity, which ſhines 
Quite through the great Apoſtles ſacred lines : 
T hat, (pight of rage, next tuture Ages ſhall 
Hold it (with Reverence ſtamp'd) Canonical. 
When Herod, Fudas, Pilate, and the Fews, 
Scots, Cromwell, Bradſhaw, and the ſhag-haird Mews 
Had quite out-aQted , and by their damn'd Cry 
Ot injur'd Juſtice, leſflened Crucihe : | 
When He had prov'd, that fince the world began, 
So many Tears were never ſhed for Man: 
Since ſo belov'd he fell, that with pure grief 
His Subj<Rs dy'd,'caule he was retr of Life : 
When to convince the Heretick worlds baſe thought, 
His Royal Bloud true miracles-had wrought: 
When it appear'd, He to this world was ſent, 
T he Glory of KinGs, but Shame of PAxL LAMENT: 
The ſtain of th'Engl:fh, that can never dye; 
The Proteſtants perpetual Infamy: 
When He had roſe thus, Truths great Sacrifice, 
Here CHARLES the Fiſt, and CHRIST the ſecond hes. 


XLI 
On the Lady EF. M. 


Er Prudence, Wit and Memory being told, 
Death ſeiz'd her ſtreight , miſtook her to be old, 
A ſheet of Bacon's carch'd at more, we know, | 
Than all ſad Fox, long Heli» ſhead or Stow, 
She was but Eight z yet judgment had ſuch ſore, 
Upon a juſt Compute ſhe dy'd Threeſcore, 
Ladies, take heed how to be wiſe you try, 


For ''tis refoly'd, who will be wiſe muſt dye. 
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Iſrom any private ſpleen to the Nation, or 


[print it, but could never get hu conſent, by modeſty 


that it could not well be expefted he ſhould ſay more ; 


[whole bird, and having a perfeft Copy by me, I have 
2 


THE PRINTER 


TO THE 


READER 


FREE S live, Gentlemen, I am amaz/d how 
G -=S 


W 


NEL FE any Piece could be made ſuch mincd- 
Yo BY meat as thu hath been by a twice-prin- 
SERY, ted Copy, which 1find flying abroad to 
abuſe the Author, who long ſince travelling for com- 
panies-ſake with a Friend into the Low-Coun- 
tries, would needs for his own recreation write thu 
Eſſay of them as he then found them ; I am ſure as 


far from ever thinking to have it publick, as he was 
any perſon m it; for [ have moved him often to 


ever efleeming it among hu puerilia, and (as he 
ſaid) a Piece too light for a prudential man to pub- 
liſh: The truth 1s, ut was meerly occaſional in his 


Youth, and the time ſo little that he had for obſerva- 
tion (hu ſtay there not being above three Ieeks) 


and though the former part be ſoculary and ſportive, 
yet the ſeriouſneſs of the later part renders the Cha- 
rafter no way injurious to the people. And now find- 
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ing ſome ruffled feathers onely preſented for the 
pre. 


To the Reader. 


— 


not been abuſed ſufficiently. 


preſumed to treſpaſs ſo much upon the Author, as to 
give it you (in vindicatidn of him) ſo as Iam confi- 
dent it was dreſſed by hy own Pen. And after 1| 
have begged bu pardon for expoſing it without his 
warrant, 1 ſhall leave you to judge by comparing this 
and the former Impreſfions, whether or no he hath 
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L OW-COUNTRIES: 


ESPECIALLY 
HO LL LA XN D. 


FEST Hey are a general Sea-Jand : the great Bog of Eu- 
x 3} rp. There is not (uch another Marſh in the 
I SY world, that's flat, They are an univerſal Qaag- 
YES mire z Epitomizd, A green Cheeſe in ockle 
7203 There isinthem an «£qu///brium of mud and wa- 
8 ter, Aftrong Earth-quake would ſhake them 
| toa Chaos, from which the ſucceſhive force of 
the Sun, rather than Creation, hath a litcle emended them, They 
are the Ingredients of a Black-pudding, and want onely ftirring 
together : Marry, 'tis beſt making ca'tin a dry Summer, elſe you 
will have more bloud changriſtz and then have you no way to make 
it ſerve for any thing, but to ſpread under it Zona Torrida,and fo dry 
it for Turfs. | 
Sayes one. it affords the people one commodity beyond all the 
other Regions; It they dye in perdition, they are ſo low, that they 
have a ſhorter cut to Hell than the reſt of their Neighbors, And tor 
this cauſe perhaps all ſtrange Religions throng thicher, as naturally 
inclining towards their centre. Beſides, their Riches (hew them to 
be of Pluts's Region, and you all know what part that was which the 
Poets did of old affign him. Here is Styx, Acheron, Cocytws, and the 
reſt of thoſe muddy Streams,that have made matter for the Fablers, 
{Almoſt every one is a Charos here, and if you have but a Naulum to 
give, you cannot want or Boat or Pivot. To confirme all, let bat 
(ome of our Separatiſts be asked, and they ſhall (wear that the EZ/7- 
zias Fields are there, 


Ic is an excellent Country for a deſpairing Lover, tor every corner 
N : affords 
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affords him Willow to make a Garland of z bur it Juſtice doom him | 
to be hang'd on any other Tree, he may in ſpight of the Sentence 
| live long and confident, Tt he had rather quench kis ſpirits than ſut- 

focate them, ſo rather chuſe to ſeed Lobſters than Crows , 'ris bur 
leaping from his window and he lights in a River or Sea; for moſt of 
their dwellings ſtand like Privies in Moted-houſes, hanging ſtill 0- 
ver the water. If none ot theſe cure him, keep him but a Winter in 
4 houſe without a Stove, and thar ſhall cool him. 

The Soyl is all far, though wanting the colour to ſhew it ſo; for 
iadeed it is the Buttock of the world, full of veins and bloud, but no 
bones in't, Had Saint Steven been condemn'd to ſuffer here, he 
might have been alive at this day s for unleſs it be in their payed 
Cities, Gold is a great deal more plentiful than ſtones 5 except it be 
living ones, and then for their heavineſs you may take in almoſt all 
the Nation, 

'Tis a ſingular place to fat Monktes in; there are Spiders asbig as 
Shrimps, and I think as many. Their Gardens being moiſt, abound 
with theſe. No Creatures ; for ſure they were bred, not made : 
Were they but as venemous as rank, to gather herbs were to hazard 
Martyrdom. They are fo large, that you would almoſt believe the 
| Heſperides were here, and theſe the Dragons that did guard thern. . 

You may travail the Countrey though you have not a Guide ; 
for you cannot baulk your Rode without the hazard of drowning: | 
there 15 not there any uſe of an Harbinger : whereſoever men go,the 
way is made before them. Had they Cities large as their walls, 
Rome would be eſteemed a bauble : Twenty miles in length is no- 
thing for a Waggon to be hurried cn one of them, , where if your 
Fore-man be ſober, you may travail in ſafety, otherwiſe you muſt 
have ſtronger Faith than Petey had, elſe you ſink immediately, A 
ſtarting horſe endangers you to two deaths at once, breaking of your 
neck, and drowning. 

It your way be not thus,it hangs in the water, and at the approach 
| of your Waggon ſhall ſhake as if it were Ague- ſtrucken, - Duke | 
D' Alva's taxing of the tenth penny frighted it intoa Palſey, which| 
all the Aountebanks they have bred fince could never te)l how to 

cure. 
'Tis indeed but a bridge of ſwimming earth, or a flag ſomewhat 
| thicker than ordinary ; it the ſtrings crack your courſe is ſhortned, 
| you can neither hope for Heayen nor tear Hey, you hall be ſure to 
(ſtick faſt between them. Marry, if your Faith flow Purgatory- 
| height, you may pray it you will for that to clenſe you from che Mud 
| ſhall ſoyl you. | 
'Tisa Green ſod in water, where if the German Eagle dares to' 
| ' bathe himſelt, he's glad again to pearch that he may dry his wings. 


Some things they do that ſeem wonders: *Tis ordinary co ſee 
| them fiſh for fire in water, which they catch in Nets and tranſport to 
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| Mercer doth his Velyer, when he would hook in an heir upon his 


Cantle of green Chetfe ſpread over with black Burter, 

If «/£tn4 be Hells mouth or Fore-gate, ſure here is found the Po- 
ſtern. 'Tis the Port-Eſquilize of the world, where the full earth 
doth vent her crude black gore, which the Inhabicants ſcrape away 
for fuel, as men with Spoons do excrements from Cimit. cats, 

Their ordinary Pack-horſes are all of wood, carry their Bridles in 
their tails, and their burdens in their bellies. A ſtrong Tyde and a 
ſiff Gale are the ſpurs that make: them ſpeedy : when they travail 
they touch go ground, and when they ſtand fill they ride, and are 
never in danger but when they drink up too much of their way, 

There isa Province among them, where every woman carries a 
Cony in a Lamb-skin, *Tisa cuſtom, and not one that travels ever 
leavesit behind her. Now guels, if you can, what beaſt that is, 
which is clad in a Fur both of hair and wool. 

They dreſs their mear in aqzss Celeſts, for it ſprings nat as ours 
from the Earch, but comes to them as Mann to the Iſraelites, tal. 
ling from Heaven. This they keep uncer ground cill it ſtinks, and 
then they pump it our again for ule : So when you waſh your face 
with one hand, you had need hold your noſe with the other; for 
chough it be not cordial, 'tis certainly a ſtrong water, 

The Elements are here at variance, the ſubrile overſwaying the 
groſler ; the Fire conſumes the Earth, and the Air the Water : they | 
bura Turfs, and drein their grounds with Wind-mills, as if the 
Cholick were a remedy for the Stone z and they would prove 
againſt Philoſophy the worlds Conflagration to be natural, even 
ſhewing thereby chat the very Element of Earth is combuſtible. 

The Land that they have, they keep as neatly as a Courtier does 
his Beard , they have a method in Mowing: 'tis ſo intei vein'd with 
water and rivers, that it is impoſſible to make a Common among 
them. Even the Brownrſts are here at a ſtand, onely they hold their 
pride in wrangling for that which they never will find. Our Juſti- 
ces would be much at Eaſe, although our Engliſh Poor were ſtill a- 
mong them ,z for whatſoever they do, they can break no hedges. 
Sure had the wiſe men of Gotham lived here, they would have ſtudi- 
ed ſome other ceath for their Cuckoe. Eee ; 

Their Dirches they frame as they liſt, and diſtinguiſh them into 
nooks, as my Lord Mayors Cook doth his Cuſtards, Cleanſe them 
they do often z but 'ris as Phyſicians give their Porions, More to 
Catch the fiſh than caſt the mud out. : 

Though their Countrey be part of a main Land, yet every houſe 


Land in their Boats, where they ſpread it more ſmoothly than a |: 


coming to age. Thus lying ina field you would think you ſaw a 
| 


moſt Rands in 2n Iſland : and thar, though a Boor dwell in it, 
looks as ſmug as a Lady thar harh newly lock up ber Colours, and] 


laid by her Irons. A gallant Maſquing Suit fits not more _ | 
plete, 
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plete than a Coat of Thatch, though of many yeares wear- | 
I1A2. 

"Wir ſtand dry, 'tis imbraced by Vines, as if it were againſt the na- 
ture ofa Dutch-man not to have Bacch/ his Neighbour, It you find 
| it lower ſeared, tis onely a cloſe Arbor ina plump of Willows and 

| Alders , pleaſant enough while the Dog-dayes laſt, bur thoſe paſt 
| once ,you muſt practiſe wading, or be priſoner till the next Spring. 
Onely a hard froſt with the help of a Sledge may releaſe you. 

The Bridge tothis is an outlandiſh Plank, with a box of ſtones to 
| poile it withall , which with the leaſt help turns round, like the Exe-} 
| cutioner when he whips off a head, That when the Maſter is over, 
| ſtands drawn, and then he is in his Caſtle, | 
'Tis ſure his fear that renders him ſuſpicious: That he may there- | 
fore certainly ſee whoenters, you ſhall ever find his Window made 
over his door. But it may be that is to ſhew you his Pedigree, for 
though his Anceſtors were never known, their Arms are there | 
which (in ſpight of Heraldry) ſhall bear their Atchievement with a 
Helmet for a Baron atleaſt. Marry, the Field perhaps ſhall be ghar- 
ged with there Baſquets, to ſhew what Trade his father was, 

Eſcutcheons are as plentiful as Gentry is ſcarce, Every man there 
is bis own Herald, and he that has but wit enough to iavent a Coat, 
may challenge it as his own. 

When you are entred the houſe, the firſt thing you encounter is a } 
Looking-glaſs: No queſtion but a true Embleme of politick hoſpi- 
tality.z tor though it refleR your ſelf in your own figure, 'tis yet no 
longer than while you are there before it : when you are gore. once, 
it Aatters the next comer, without the leaſt remembrance that you 
e're were there. | 

The next are the Veſſels of the houſe, marſhalled about the 
room like Watchmen : All as neat as if you were in a Citizens wives 
Cabinet z for unleſs ic be themſelves, they let none of Gods crea- 
| tures loſe any thing of their native beauty. 

Their houſes, eſpecially in their Cities are the beſt eye- beauties 
of their Countrey : for coſt and fight they far exceed our Englifh, | 
but they want their magnificence, Their Lining is yet more rich 
| than their ont-fide, not in Hangings bur PiRtures, which even the | 
| pooreſt are there furniſht with : Not a Cobler but has his toyes for 

| ornament. Were the knacks of all their houſes ſet together, there 
| would nor be ſuch another Bartholomew- Fair in Europe. 
| Their Arciſts for theſe are as rare as thought, for they can paint. 
you a fat Hen in her feathers and it you. want the Language, you 
may learn a great deal of Dutch by their Signs, for what they are 


they ever write under them. So by this device hang up more hone- 
| ſty than they keep, 


| Coaches are as rare as Comets : and thofe that live looſely need 
| not fear one puniſhment which often vexes ſuch with usz they may 


be 
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be ſure, though they be diſcovered, they ſhall nor be carted, 
| Allcheir Merchandiſe they draw through the ſtreets on Sledges , 
or as we on Hurdles do traitors to execution. 

Their rooms are but (everall ſand boxes: if ſo,you muſt either go 
out to ſpic, or bluth when you ſee the Map brought. 

Their beds are no other than land-cabines, high enough to need a 
ladder or ſtairs. Up once, you are walled in with Wainſcot, and 
that is good diſcretion to avoid the rrouble of making your Will e- 
very night, for once falling out elſe would break your neck perfect- 
ly. Butit you die 1n ic, chi; comfort you ſhall leave your friends, that 
you dy'd in clean linnen. | 

W hatſoever their eſtates be, their houſes muſt be fair, Therefore 
from Amſterdam they have baniſhe Sea-cole , leſt ic ſoil their build- 
ings, of which che ſtacelier ſort are ſometimes ſencentious, and in the 
front carry ſome conceit of the Owner. As to give you a taſte in theſe 


ChrIfys ADIVtor MeVs ; 
Hoc abdicato Perenne 9uero x 
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Every door ſeems ſtudded with Diamonds. The nails and hinges 
hold a conſtant brightneſſe, as if ruſt there were nor a quality inci- 
dent roIron, Their houſes they keep cleaner than their bodies ; their 
bodies than their ſouls. Goto one, you (hall find che Andirons ſhut 
up innet-work, Ar a ſecond , the Warming-pan muffled in Icali- 
an Cut-work. Ar a third the Sconcecladin Cambrick z and 
like a Crown advanced in the middle of the houſe; for the woman 
there is the head of the husband, ſo takes the hora co her own 
charge, which ſhe ſometimes multiplies, and beſtows the increaſe 
on her Man, 

'Tis true, they are not ſo ready at this play as the Emeliſh, for nei- 
ther are they ſo generally bred co'r, nor are their men ſuch linnen- 
lifters. Idlenefſe and Courtſhip has not baniſh'c honeſty. They 
ſpeak more, and dolefſe; yet doth cheir bloud boyl high and cheir 
veins are fall, which argues ſtrongly chat when they will they 'may 
take up the cuſtom of entertaining ſtrangers : And having once done 
it, I believe they will be notable for I have heard they trade more 
for love than money, bur 'tis of the ſporc,not che man, and therefore 
when they like the paſtime they will reward the Gameſter , others 
wiſe their groſſe teed and clowniſh breeding hath ſpoiled them for 
being nobly minded. And if you once in publick difcover her pri- 
vate faveurs,or pretend to more than is civill, ſhe falls off like Fairy 
wealth diſcloſed, and turns like Beer with lightning to a ſowreneſle, 
which-neither Art nor labour can eyer make ſweet again. 


| Burthis I muſt give yoga on report only z experience herein hath 
neither made me tool nor wile, 
o The 
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The People are generally Booriſh, yer none but may be bred to a 
States-man, they having all this gitt, not to be ſo nice-conſcienced, 
but that they can turn out Religion co let in Policy, 

Their Countrey is the god they worſhip, war is their Heaven, 
peace is their Hel}, and the +paniard is the Devil they hate, Cuſtom 
iS their Law, and their will, reaſon, 

You may ſooner convert 2 1ew, than make an ordinary Datch-man 
yield ro Arguments that croſs him: An old Baud is eaſilier rurned 
Puritan, than a Waggoner perſwaded not to bait thrice in nine miles: 
And when he doth, his horles muſt not ſtir, but have their Manger 
brought them into the way, where in a top-ſweat they eat their 
eraſs, and drink their water, and preſently after hurry away z for 
they ever drive 2s if they were all the ſons of Nimſhi, and were furi- 
ouſly either purſuing an enemy, or flying him. 

His ſpirits are generated jrom the Ergliſh Beer, and that makes 
him head-ſtrong : His body 15 built of Pickled- Herring, and the 
render him teſty : Thele with alittle Butter, Onyons and Hollayd- 
Cheeſe, are the Ingredients of an ordinary Dutch-wans which a 
Voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, with the heat of the <£quinedial, con- 
ſolidares. 

It you ſee him fat, be hath been rooting in a Cabbage-ground, 
and that blacdered him. Viewing him naked, you will pray him 
to pull off his Maſque and Gloves, or wiſh him to hide his face, that 
he may appear more lovely. For that, and his hands are «fgypr, 
however his body be Zwrope. He hath expoſed them ſo mych 
to the Sunne and Water, as he is now his owne diſguiſe, and 
withour a Vizor may ſerve in any Anti Maſque you put 
him in. 

For their condition they are Churliſh as their breeder Neptune ; 
and without doubt very ancient, for they were bred before Manners 
were in faſhion, Yet all they have nor, they account ſuperfluity, 
which they ſay menderth ſome, and marreth many. \ | 

They ſhcu'd make good Juſtices, for they reſpe& neither per-' 
ſons nor apparel : A Boor in his liquor'd Slop, ſhall have as much 
00d uſage 2s a Courtier in his bravery ; nay more, for he that is bur 
Courtly or genrtile, is among them like a Merlin after Michaelmas in 
the field with Cows. They wonder atand envy, but worſhip no 
ſuch Images, Marry, with a Silyer hook you ſhall catch theſe Gud- 
geons preſently : the love of gain being to them as natural as water 
to a Gooſe, or Carrion to any Kire that flyes. 

They are ſeldom deceived, for they cruſt no body z ſo by conſe- 
| quence are better to hold a Fort than winitz yerthey cando both, 

Truſt tkem you muſ it you travel; for to ask a Bill of particulars, is 
to purre in a Waſps neſt : you muſt pay what they ask, as ſure as if 
| it were the aſſeſſment of a Subſidy, 


Complement is an idleneſs they were never train'd up in, and 
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'tis their happine(s that Courr-vanities have not ſtole away rheir 
minds trom buſinels, 

Their being Sailors and Souldiers have marred two parts already, 
if they bathe once in Court-oyle they are painted Trap-dores, And 
ſhall then ler the Fews build a Ciry where Harlem Mere is, and after 
cozen 'em on. 

They ſhall abuſe a ſtranger for nothing, and after a few baſe terms 
ſcotch one another to a Carbonado, or as they do their Roches when 
they fry them, 

Nothing can quiet them but money and liberty, yet when they 
have them, they abuſe both ; but it you tell them ſo, you awake their 
fury, and you may ſooner calm the Sea than conjure that into com- 
paſs again, Their anger hath no eyes, and their judgment doth not 
flow ſo much from reaſon as paſſion and partiality, 

They are in a manner all Aquatzles, and therefore the Spaniard 
calls them Water-dogs. To this though you need not condeſcend, 
yet withall you may thiak they can catch you a Duck as ſoon, Sea- 
gulls donot (wim more readily, nor More-hens trom their neſt run 
ſooner to the water. Every thing is ſo made to ſwim among them, 
as it iS a queſtion it Elizews his Axe were now floating there,it would 
be taken for a miracle. 

They love none but thoſe that do for them, and when they leave 
off they negle&t them, They have no friends but their Kindred, 
which at every Wedding, feaſt among themſelves like Tribes. 

All that help them not they hold Popiih, and cake it for an argu- 
ment of much honeſty, to rail bicterly againſt the King of Spain, 
And certainly this is the badge of an ill nature, when they have once 
caſt off the yoke, to be moſt virulent againſt thoſe to whom of right 
they owe reſpeR and ſervice. Grateful diſpoſitions, though by 
their Lords they be exempt from ſervice, will yet be paying reve- 
rence and affeRtion. I am confident, that had they not been once 
the Subjects of Spain, they would have loved the Nation better : 
But now out of dying duties aſhes all the blazes of hoſtility and 
flame. And'ris ſufficient to continue their eternal hate, ro know 
the world remembers, they were once the Subjects of that moſt Ca- 
tholick Crown. 
| Their ſhipping is the Babel which they boaſt on for the glory of 
their Nation : *ris indeed a wonder, and they will have it ſo. But we 
may well hope they will never be ſo mighty by Land, leſt chey ſhew 
us how doggedly they can inſult where they get the maſtery. 

'Tis their own Chronicle bufineſs, which can tell you, that at the 
Siege of Leyden, a Fort being held by the Spaniſh, by the Dutch was 
after taken by Aſſault z the Defendants were pur to the Sword, 
where one of the Dutch in the fury of the ſlaughter ript up the Cap- 
tains body, and with a batbarous hand tore our the yet living heart, 
panting among the reeking bowels, -rhen with his teeth rent ic ſtill 
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warm with bloud into gobbets, which he ſpitted over the Bartle- 
ments in defiance to the reſt of the Army, 

Oh Tigers breed ! the Scythian Bear could ne're have been more 

To be neceſſitated into cruelty, is a misfortune to the 

ſtrongly tempred to it z but to ler ſpleen rave and mad it in refiſt- 
leſs bloud, ſhews nature ſteep'd 1'th livid gall of paſſion, and beyond 
all brutiſhneſle diſplayes the un-noble tyranny of a prevailing 
| Coward. 
; Their Navies are the whip of Spazz, or the Arme wherewith they 
| pull away his [xd!cs, Nature hath not bred them fo ative for the 
| land as ſome others; but at Sea they are water- devils, to attempt 
things incredible. *' 
| In Fleets they can fight cloſe, and rather hazard all than ſave 
| fome, while others perifh: but ſingle chey will fag and fear like birds 
' in a buſh, when the Sparrow- Hawks bells are heard. 
| A Tmwkiſh Man-ot-war is as dreadful to them as a Falcon toa Mal- 
lard; from whom their beſt remedy is co ſteal away : Bur it they 
| fall ro blows, they want the valiant ſtourneſs of the Eneliſh, who will | 
| rather expire bravely ina bold reſiſtance, than yield ro the laſting 
| {lavery of becomiag captives toſo barbarous an Enemy. And this 
ſhews they have nor yer learned even Pagan Phizolophy, which e- 


ver preferred an honourable death before a life thralled to perpetual 
{lavery. 


| 


Their Ships lye like high Woods in Winters and if you view | 
them on the North fide you frieze without hope, for they ride ſo 
thick, that you can through chem ſee no Sun to warm you with. 

Sailers among them are as common as Beggars with us : they can 
drink,ratl, ſwear,niggle, ſteal, and be lowſie alike z but examining 
cheir uſe,a meſs of their Knaves are worth a million of ours: for they 
in a boiſterous rudeneſs can work, and live,and toyl,whereas ours will 
| rather laze themſelves to poverty z and like Cabages left out in 

Winter, rot away in the loathſomnels of a nauſeous {loth- 
| Almoſt all among them are Seamen born, and like Frogs can live 
' both on land and water. Not a Countrey Vrieſter but can handle 
an Oar, ſteer a Boar, raiſea Maſt, and bear you out in the rougheſt 
{ ſtraits you come in. The ſhip ſhe avouches much berter for ſleep 
| than a bed, Being full of humours thatis her Cradle which lulls 
and rocks her to a cull phlegmatickneſs, moſt of them looking like 
atullgrown Oyſter boil'd, Slime, humid air, water and wer dyet, 
| have ſo bagg'd their cheeks, that ſome would take their paunches to 
be. gotten above their chin. | 
The Countreys government is a Nemocracy, and there had need 
be many to rule ſach a Rabble of rude ones. Tell them of a King, 
and they cou'd cut your throat in earneſt : the very name carries ſer- 


; vitude 1n it, and they hate it more than a Few doth Images, a wo- 
man old age, or a Non-conformiſt a Surplice. 


None 
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None among them hath Authority by inhericance, chat were the 
way in time to parcel out their Countrey to Families. They are 
choſen all as our Kings chuſe Sheriffs for the Counties ; not for their 
fin of wit, but for the wealth they have to bear ic out withall ; which 
they lo over-affe&t, that Myz Here (hall walk the ſtreets as Ufurers 
go to Baudy-houlſes, all alone and melancholy : And if they may be 
had cheap, he will daub his taced Cloke with two penny-wortch of 
Pickled herrings, which himſelf (hall carry homein a ſtring, A com- 
mon voice hath given im preeminence, and he loſes it by living as |; 
he did when he was a Boor. Burt if you pardon what is paſt, they | ] 
are about thinking it time to learn more civility. 

Their Juſtice is ſtri& if it croſs not policy : butrather than hinder 
Trefhique, tolerates any thing. 

There is not under heaven ſuch a Den of ſeveral Serpents as Am- 
ſterdam is, you may be what Devil you will, ſo you paſh not the 
State with your horns, 

'Tis an Univerſity of all Religions, which grow here confuſedly 
(like ſtocks in a Nurſery) without eicher order or pruning, It you be 
unſetled in your Religion, you may here try all,and cake ac laſt what 
you like beſt, If you fancy none, you have a pattern to follow of 
two tnat would be a Church by themſelves. 
'Tis the Fair of all the Secs, where all che Pedlers of Religion | 
have leave to vent their toyes, their Ribbands, and Phanatick Rat- 
tles. And ſhould it be true, ic were a cruel brand which Romiſt; 
ſtick upon them z for (ſay they) as the Chameleon changes into all 
colours but white, ſo they admit of all Religions but the true: For 
the Papiſt onely may not exerciſe his in publick ; yet his reſtrainc 
they plead is not in hatred bur juſtice, becauſe the Spaniard abridges 
the Proteſtant: and they had rather ſhew a little ſpleen, than not cry 
quit with their enemy, His a& is their warrant, which they retaliate 
juſtly. And for this reaſon, rather than the Dunkirks they take ſhall 
not dye, Amſterdam having none of their own, ſhall borrow a Hang- 
man from Harlem. ; 

| Now albeit the Papiſts do them wrong herein, yet can it not ex- 
facry their boundleſs Toleration, which Chews they place their Re- 
{publick in a higher eſteem. chan Heaven it ſeltz and had rather croſs 
upon God than it. For whoſoever diſturbs the Civil Government 
is lyable to puniſhment z but the Decrees of Heaven and Sanctions 
of the Deity, any one may break uncheck'd, by proteſſing what falſe 
Religion he pleaſe. So Conſulary Rome of old brought all the ſtrag- A 
ling gods of other Nations co the City, where blinded Superſtition 
paid an Adoration to them. 

In their Families they all are equals, and you have ro way to know 
'the Maſter and Miſtreſs, but by raking them in bed cogether : It | 
, may be thoſe are they z, otherwiſe Malky can prate as much, laugh 
[aS loud, be as bold, and fit as well as ner Miſtre(s, Rs | 
act 
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Had Logicians lived here firſt, Father and Son had never paſſed ſo 
long for Relatives. They are here Individuals, for no Demon- 
ſtrance of Duty or Authority can diſtinguiſh them, as if they were 
| created together, and not born ſucceſſively. And as for your Mo- 
| ther, bidding her goodnight, and kiſhng her,is punRual bleſſing, 
| Your man ſhall be ſaucy, and you muſt not ſtrike z it you do, he 
ſhall complain to the Schour, and perhaps have recompence. *Tis 
a dainty place to pleaſe boyes in : for your Father ſhall bargain with 
your School-malter not to whip you: it he doth, he ſhall revenge ir 
with his knife, and have Law for it, 

Their apparel is civil enough and good enough , but very un- 
comely z and hath uſually more ſtuff than ſhape. Only their Huykes 
are commodious in winter: but'tis to be lamented, that they have 
not wit enough to lay them by when Summer comes, 

Their Women would have good faces it they did not mar them 
with making. Their Ear- wyres have ſo nipt in their Cheaks, that 
you would think ſome Fayry to do them a miſchief, had pincht 
them behind wich Toogs, Theſe they creſs, as it they would ſhew 
you all their witlay behind, and they needs would cover it. And 
thus ordered, they have much more forehead than face. 

They love the Engliſh Gentry well ; and when Sonldiers come 0- 
ver to be billetted among them, they are Emulors in chufing of their 
oueſt, who fares much the better for being liked by his Hoſte(s. 
| Men and Women are there farched ſo blew, that if they once grow 
| old, you would verily believe you ſaw WW:#ter walking up to the 
| neck in a Barrel of 1zdigo: And therefore they rail at England for 
ſpending no more Blewing. 

Your man among them is elſe clad tolerably, unlefſe he inclines 
to the Sea-faſhion : and then are his breeches yawning at the knees, 
as if they were about to ſwallow his legs unmercifully. 

They are far there from going naked, for of a whole woman you 
can ſee but half a face, As tor her hand, that ſhews her a ſore La- 
bolffer 5 which you ſhall ever find as it were in recompence loaden 
with Rings to the cracking of her fingers. If you look lower, She's 
2 Monkey chain'd about the middle, and had rather waar it in dyer, 
than not have filver-hnks to hang her keyes in, 

Their Gowns are fit to hide great Bellies, but they make them 
| ſhew ſo unhandſome that men do not care for getting them, Marry 


| ny nn find to their commendation, their ſmocks are ever whi- 
w 
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than their skin. 


here the Womaa lyes in, the Ringle of the door docs penance, 
and is lapped about with linnen; eicher to ſhew you that loud 
knocking may wake the child z orelſe that for a moneth the Ring 
isnot to berunat, Butif che child be dead, there is thruſt ouy a 

Noſegay tyed to a ſticks end z Perhaps for an emblem of the lite of 
| man, which may wither as ſoon as born; or elſe to let you know, 


that 
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that though chele fade upon their gathering, yet from the ſame ſtock | 
the next year a new ſhoot may ſpring. | 

You may rail at us for often changing, bur I aſſure you with them, | 
is a great deal more following the faſhion, which they will plead for | 
as the ignorant Laity for their Faith z they will keep it becauſe their 
Anceſtors lived in it. Thus they will rather keep an old fault,though 
they diſcover errors init, than in an eafte change to meet a certain 
remedy. 

For their dyet, they eat much and ſpend little: When they ſer 
out a Fleet to the Indves, it (hall live three moneths on the Off.ls, 
which we here fear would ſurfeit our Swine z yet they teed on't,and 
are ſtill the ſame Dwurch-men, | 

In their houſcs, Roots and Stock-fiſh are ſtaple commodities: It 
they make a feaſt, and aade flc th, they have art to keep ic hot more 
dayes than a Pigs head in Pye-corner, Salt meats and ſowre Cream 
they hoid bim a tool that loves nor, onely the laſt chey corre with 
Sugar, and are not halt ſo well pleated with having it ſweet at firſt as | 
with letting it ſowre that they may ſweeten it again; as if a woman 
were not half ſo pleaſing being eaſily won, as atrer a ſcolding fic the | 
comes by man to be calmed again. 

Fiſh indeed they have brave- and plentiful; and herein practice | 
hath made them Cooks as good as ere Lucu{{xe his later Kitchin had, 
which is ſome recompence for their wiltulneſs, for you can neither 
pray nor buy them to alter their own Cookery. 

To a feaſt they come readily, bur being ſet once you muſt have 
patience: they are longer eating meat than we preparing it. If it be 
to ſupper, you conclude timely, when you get away by day-break, 
They drink down the Evening-ſtar, and drink up the Morning-ſtar, 
At thoſe times it goes hard with a ſtranger, all in courtefie will be 
drinking to him, and all chat do ſo he mult pledge ; till he doth, the 
fill'd Cups circle round his Trencher, trom whence they are not ta- 
ken away till emptied: for though they give you day for payment, | 
yet they will not abate of the ſumme. They fir nor there as we in 
Enzland, men together, and women firſt ; bur ever intermingled 
with a man between: and inſtead of March-panes and ſuch Juncates, 
*cis good manners (if any be there) to carry away a piece of Apple- 
pie in your pocket. 

The time they there ſpend, is in eating well, in drinking much, 
and prating moſt : For the truth is, the complereſt drinker in E«- 
ropeis your Engliſh Gallant: There is no ſuch conſumer of liquor 
as the quafhog off of his Healchs, Time was,the Dutch had the bet- 
ter of it, bur ot late he hath loſt ic by prating roo long over his pot : 
He ſips, and laughs, and tells his cale, andin a Tavern is more pro- 
digal of his Time than his Wine : He drinks as it he were ſhort- 
winded, and as it were eats his drink by morſels, rather befieging 


his brains chan afſaulting them. Bur the Engliſhman charges home 
on 
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on the ſudden ſwallows it whole, and like a haſty Tyde, fills and 
Aows himſelf, till the mad brain ſwims and tofles on the haſty fume, 
| As it his Liver were butnigg out his ſtomach, and he ſtriving to 

quench it, drowns it. Sothe one is drunk ſooner, and the other lon- 


ger; 3s if ſtriving to recover the wager, the Dutchman would (till be 
the perfecteſt Soaker, 


In this Progreſs you have ſeen ſome of their Vices, now view 4 
fairer Odzect. 


—— —  {- 


Solomon tells of four things that are ſmall and full 


of wiſdom, the Piſmire, the Graſs-hopper, the 
Coney, and the Spider. 


Or Providence they are the Piſmires of the world, and having 
notbing bur whar graſs affords them, are yer,for almoſt all pro- 


viſions, the Store-houſe of whole Chriſtendom. Whar is it 
which there may not be found in plenty £ they making by their in- 
duſtry all the fruics of the vaſt Earth their own, What Land can 
boaſt a privilege that they do nor partake of £ They have not of 
their own enough materials to compile one ſhip, yet how many Na- 
tions do they furniſh £ The remoter angles of the world do by their 


pains deliver them cheir ſweets and being of themſelves in want, 

their diligence hatch made them both 1ndies nearer home. 
They are frugal co the ſaving of Egge-ſhells, and maintain it for a 

Maxim, that a thing laſts longer mended than new, 


Their Cities are their Mole-hillsz their Schutes and Fly: boats 
creep and return with their ſtore for Winter. Every one is buſie, 
and Carries his grain as it every City were a ſeveral Hive, and che 
Bees not permitting a Drone to inhabit ; ſor idle perſons muſt find | | 
ſome other manſion. And leſt neceſſity bereave men of means to 
ſer them on work, there are publick Banks, that (wichour uſe) lend 
upon pawns to all the poor that want. 


T here is a ſeaſon when che Piſmzires flyez and ſo each Summer 
' they likewiſe ſwarm abroad with their Artnies. 

The Ant, ſayes one, isa wiſe creature, but a ſhrewd thing in a 
Gardenor Orchard, And cruly ſo are they ; for they look upon 0- 
thers roo liccle, and upon chemſelves roo much: And whereloever 
they light in a pleaſanc or rich ſoyl, like ſuckers and lower plants, 
they rob from the root of chat Tree which gives them ſhade and 
proteion 3 ſo their wiſdom is not indeed Heroick or Numinal , as 
| Courting an univerſal good; but rather narrow and reſtriftive, as 
has a wiidom butfor themſelves, Which, to ſpeak plainly, is 
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deſcending into Craft and is but the ſiniſter part of that which is 
really Noble and Cceleſtial, 

Nay in all they hold fo true a proportion with the Emmet, as you 
ſhall not find they want ſo much as the ſting, 

For dwelling in Rocks they are Conies. And while the Spaniſh 
eumbler plaies abonrt them, they reſt ſecure in their own 
inacceſRble Berries, Where have yon under Heaven, ſuch im- 
pregnable Fortifications £ Where Art beaurifies Nature, and Na- 
ture makes Arcinvincible : Herein indeed they differ ; The Conies 
find Rocks, and they make chem. And as they would invert the mi- 
racle of Moſes, They raiſe them in the boſom of the waues : where 
within theſe twenty years, ſhips furrowed in the pathleſs Ocean, the 
peaceful plough now unbowels the fertile earch, which at night is 
carryed home to the faireſt Manſtons in Hofand, 

Every Town hath his Garriſon; and the keyes of the Gates in 
then'gbttime are not truſted bur in che State-houſe. From theſe 
holds they bolt abroad for proviſions, and then return to their taſt- 
neſles repleniſhed. | 

For war they are Graſſe-hoppers, and without a King, go forth 


{elves at their own home, but have braved the Spaniard at his, In 
Anno 1599, underthe command of Yander Does, was the Grand 
Canary taken. The chiet City ſackt; the King of Spain's Enfigns 
taken down, and the colours of his Excellency ſer up in their room. 
In the year 1600 the batrel of Newport was a gallant piece, when 
; with the loſle of a thouſand or lictle more, they flew 7000 of their 
enemies, took above 100 Enſigns, the Admirall of 4r7agon a priſo- 
ner, The very fu:niture of the Arch-Duke's own Chamber, and 
; Cabinet, yea the ſigner that belonged to his hand, 

In 1607, they aflailed the Armado of Spain in the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, under covert of the Caſtle and Towns Ordnance, and with the 
loſſe of 150, flew above 2000. and ruined the whole Fleet. Cer- 


|tainly a bolder attempt hath ever ſcarce been done. The Indian | 


Maſtiff never was more fierce againſt the angry Lion. Nor can the 
| Cock in his crowing valour, become more prodigal of his bloud 
| than they. | 
| There hardly is upon earth ſuch a ſchool of Martiall Diſcipline. 
'*Tis the Chriſtian worlds Academy for Arms; whither all the neigh- 
| bour- Nations reſort to be inſtructed ; where they may obſerve how 

unreſiſtible a blow many (mall grains of powder will make , be- 
ing heaped together, which yet if you ſeparate, can do nothing but 
ſparkle and die, 

Their recreation is the praiſe of Arms ; And they learn to be ſoul- 
diers ſooner than men. Nay,as if they placed a Religion in Arms, 
every Sunday is concluded with theTrain'd- Bands marching through 
their Cities. 
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in bands to conquer Kings. They have not only detended them- | 
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| though Vice makes every thing curn ſordid, yet the State will have 
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For incuſtry, they are Spiders, and are in the Palaces of _ Ot 
old they wete the guard of the perſon of the Reman Emperor; And by 
the Komar: themſelves declared to be their friends and companions. 
There is none have the like intelligence ; Their Merchants are at this } 
day the greiteſt of the Univerſe. What Nation is it where they 
have not inſinuated ? Nay, waich they have not almoſt anatomized, | 
and even diſcovered the very intrinfick veins on't ? | 

Even among us, they ſhame us with their induſtry, which makes 
them ſeem as if they had a faculty from the worlds Creation, out of } 
water to make dry land appear. They win our drowned grounds | 
which we cannot recover, and chaſe back Neptune to his own old 
Banks, 

All that they do is by ſuch labour as it ſeems extracted our of | 
their own bowels. And in their wary thrifr, they hang by ſuch a fſlen- 
der ſuſtentarion of life, that one would think their own weight | 
ſhould be enough to crack it. | 


Want of Idleneſs keeps them from want, And 'tis their Diligence 
makes them Rich, 

A fruitful Soil encreaſerh the Harveſt. A plentifull Sun aug- | 
menteth the Storez and feaſonable ſhowres drop fatnefſe on the } 
Cropwe reap : Burt noRain ſructifies more than the dew of Swear. | 

You would think being wich them you were in old 7ſrael, for you 
find not a beggar among them, Nor are they mindful of their own} 
alone but ſtrangers alſo partake of their Care and Bounty. It chey 
will deparc, they have money for their Convoy. It they* ſtay, they | 
have work provided. It unable, they find an Hdſpirall. Their Provi- 
dence extends even from the Prince to the catching of flies. And 
leſt you loſe an afternoon by fruitleſs mourning, by two of the clock 
all Burials muſt end, Wherein co prevent the waſt of ground, chey | 
pile Cofhn upon Coffin till the Sepulchre be full. 

Inall their ManufaRtures they hold a truth and conſtancy: for they | 
are as fruits from Trees, the ſame every year that they are at firſt; 
Not Apples one year and Crabs the next ; and fo for ever after. In} 
the ſale of theſe they alſo are at a word, they will gain rather than ex-| 
at, and have not that way whereby our Citizens abuſe the wiſe, and 
cozen the 1gnorant ; and by their infinite over-asking for commodi- 
ties,proclaim tothe world that they would cheat all if it were in their 
power. 

The Deprivation of Manners they puniſh with Contempt, but 
the defects of nature they favour with charity. Even their Bedlaw 
Is a place ſo curious, that a Lord might live init, Their Hoſpital 
mighr lodge a Lady: So that ſafely you may conclude , amongſt 
them even Poverty and Madneſs do both inhabic handſomely. And 


the very correction of it to be near, as if they would ſhew that | 
though obedience fail, yet Government muſt be be ſtill it ſelf, and 


decent. 
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decent, To prove this, they that do but view their Bridewell will 
chink it may receive a Gentleman chyugh a Gillint, And ſo their 
priſon a wealthy Citizen. Bur for a poor man 'tis his beſt policy to be 
laid there, for he that caſt him in muſt maintain him. 

Their Language, though ir differ from the higher Germany, yet 
bach ic the ſame ground, andis as old as Babel, And albeit harſh, 
yet ſo lofty and full a Tongue,as made Goropins Becanis maintain it 
tor the ſpeech of Adam in his Paradiſe, And ſurely if there were not 
other reaſons againſt ir, the ſignificancy of the Antient Tentonick | 
mighe carry it from the primeſt Diale&. Stevin of Bruges reckons 
up 2170, Monaflillables, which being compounded, how richly do 
they grace a Tongue 2 A Tongne that for the general profeſſion is 
extended further than any that I know. Through both the Germa-| 
mes, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and ſometimes France, Enzland, 
Spain, And (till among us all our old words are Detch, with yer ſo 
lictle change, that cerrainly ic is in a manner the ſame that it was 
2000 yeats ag0,without the too much mingled borrowings of their 
neighbour- Nations. 

The Germans are a people that more than all the world I chiok ! 
may boaſt ſincerity, as being for ſome thouſands of years a pure and 
unmixed people. And ſurely I ſee not but their conduction by Twiſco 
from the building of Babel,may paſſe as uncontuted Story, they yer 
retaining the Appellacion from his Name. 

They are a Jarge and numerous people, having ever kept their 
own, and tranſported Colonies into other ations, In 7taly were the 
Longobaras ; In Spain the Gothes and Yandalls , Ia France the Franks 


rend Steps of their Antiquity and Language. 

It is a noble Teſtimony that ſo grave an Hiſtorian as Tacitz hath 
lefe ſill extant of chem,and wricten above 1500, years ago, Deliber ant 
dum fingere neſciunt : Conſtitaunt dum errare non poſcunt. They delibe- 
rate when they cannot difſemble: and reſolve when they cannot erre. 

Two hundred and ten years he reckons the Romans were in Con- 
quering them. In which ſpace on either fide were the lofles ſad and 
fatal. So as neither the Samnites, rhe Carthaginians, the Spaniards, 
the Gasles, no nor the Parthians ever troubled them like rhe Ger- 
mays. They flew and took priſoners ſeveral Commanders of the 
higheſt rank, as Carbe, Caſizs, S. Caurus Aurelius, Cervilinzs Cepio, 
and M. Manlius, They defeated five Conſulary Armies, and YVarms 
with three Legions, yet after all this he concludes, Triumphanti ma-' 
gs quam vidtt ſunt. They were rather Triumphed over than conque- 
red, To confirm this,the keeping of thetr own Language is an argu- 
ment unanſwerable. The change whereof ever. follows upon rhe 


or Franconians; In England the Saxons: having in all thele letcreve- 


fully vanquiſhed, as we may ſee it did in 1taly, France, Spain, Eng- 
land. % 
Aad this he ſpeaks of the Nation in general - nor was the opinion 
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of the Ramrans leis worthy in particular concerning theſe lower Pro- 
vinces, which made them for their valour and warlike minds, ſtyle 
them by the name of Gallia Belgica, and eſpecially of the Batavians, 
which were the Ho{anderg and part of the Guelders, You may hear 
in what honourable terms he mentions them, where ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral people of Germany he (ayes, Omnium harum gentium virtute 
preciput Batavi : Nam nec tributs Contemmuntur, nec publicans alte - 
rit : exempt oneribus & collationibrs, & tantirm in uſum preliorum ſe- 
poſiti, welut tela atq, arma bellis reſervantur, Otall theſe Nations 
the Principal in valiant vertue are the Batawians:ftor neither are they 
become deſpicable by paying of Tribute, nor oppreſſed rao much 
by the Farmer of publick Revenues, but free from Taxes and Con- 
tributions of lervility , they are ſpecially ſer apart for the fight, as 
Armor and Weapons onely reſerved for war, 

All chis,evenart this day they ſeem to make good : For of all the 
world they are the people that thiive and grow rich by war, like the 
Porcpiſce, thar playes in che ſtorm, bur at other times keeps ſober 
under the water. 

War, which is the worlds ruine, and ravins upon the beauty of all, 
is torhem proſfeiity and Ditation. And ſurely the reaſon ct his is 
their ſtrength in thipping, the open Sea, their many fortified Towns, 
andthe Countrey, by reaſon ot its Jowns([s and Irriguation, becom- 
ing unpaflable for an Army when the Winter but approaches. Other- 


brave the moſt potent Monarch ia Chiiſtendom, who in his own 
hands holds the Mines of the wars finews, Money , and hath naw 
got a command ſo wide, that out of his Dominions the Sun cannei- 
ther ri enor let, 

The whole ſeventeen Provinces are not above a thouſand Engliſh 
miles in circuit, and ia the States hands there is not (even of thoſe : 
yet have they in the field ſomerimes 60000, Souldiers, beſides 
thoſe which they alwayes keep in Garriſon, which cannot be bur a 
conſiderable number, near 30000. more, There being in the whole 
Countries above two hundred wall'd Towns and Cities; ſo thatif 


y in the 
field, at a thouſand pound a day charge extraordinary, 

To maintain this, their Exciſe is an unwaſted Mine, which with 
the infiaicene(s ot their Trafhque, and their untired induſtry, is by 
every part of the world in ſomething or other contriburedto, 

. The Sea yields them by two ſorts of Fiſh onely, Herrivgs and Cod, 


fixty thouſand pounds per annvm, for which they goe out ſometimes 
{even or eight hundred boats at once, and tor greater ſhips , 'they are 
able ro ſer out double tbe number. | al 


Their Merchandiſe amounted in Guicciardines time to fourteen 


Millions per Annum. Whereas England, which is in compals almoſt 


as 


wiſe it is hardly poſſible, that ſo ſmall a parcel of Mankind ſhould | 
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they have people for the war, one would wonder where they ſhould 
get money to pay them, they being when they have an Arm 
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as large again, and hith the Ocean as a Ring abour her, made not 3- 
bove fix Millions yearly: fo ſedulons are theſe Bees to labour and 
enrich their Hive, 

As they on the Sea, ſo the women are buſie on Land in weaving 
of Nets, and helping to add to the heap. And though a husbands 
long abſence might tempt them to laſcivious wayes: yer they hate 
adultery, and are reſolute in Matrimonial chaſtiry, I do not remem- 
ber that ever I read in Story, of any great Lady of that nation, that 
hath been tax'd wich looſnels. And queſtionlels,'tis their ever being 
buſie makes them not have leiſure for luſt, 

'Tis idleneſſe that is Capids Nurſe z but buſineſſe breaks his Bow, 
and makes his Arrowes uleleſs, 

They are both Merchants and Farmers, And there 3& parts, 
which men can but ciicharge with us. As if they would ſhew that | 
the Soul in all is maſculine, and not yaryed into weaker ſex as are 
the bodies that they wear about them. 

Whether this be trom the nature of their Conntry, in which if 
they be not laborious they cannot livez or from an Innate Genius 
of the people by a Superiour Providence ad-apred to them of ſuch a 
ſicuation ; from their own inclination acdited to parſimony z from 
cuſtom in their way of breeding z from any Tranſcendency of active 
parts more than other Nations or from being in their Country, like 
people in a City beſieged , whereby their own vertnes do more 
compact and fortifie I will not determine. But cercainly in general 
they are the moſt painful and diligent people on earth : And of all 
other the moſt truly of Yeſþaſtans opinion, to think, that Fx re quals- 
bet bonus odor Iacri 4, Be it raiſed trom what ic will, the ſmell ot gain 
iS plealant. 

Yet they are in ſome ſort Gods, for they ſet bounds to the Sea, 
and when they liſt ler it paſs chem. Even their dwelling is a miracle ; 
They live lower than che fiſhes in the very lap of the floods, 2ad 
incircled in their watry Arms, They are the 1/raelites paſſing through 


| rhe Red-Sea. The waters wall them in, and if they ſer ope their 


fluces ſhall drown up their-enemtes. 
| They have ſtrugled long with Spains Pharaoh, and they have art 
length inforced him :oler chem go, They are a Gideons Army upon 


the Spaniſh Crocadile, to which they got when he gap'd to (wallow 
them. They are a ſerpent wreathed about the legs of chat Elephant. 
They are the lictle (word- fiſh pricking the belly of the Whale. They 
are the wane of that Empire, which increas'd in 1ſabelia,and in Charl; 


the fifth was at tull. 

T hey are a gla's wherein Kings may ſee, that though they be 
Soveraigns over lives and goods, yet when they uſurp upon Gods 
Part, and will be Kings over conſcience roo, they are fomerimes pu- 
niſhc with loſſe of that which lawtully is their own, That Religion 


ro00 


the march again. They are the 71nd:an Rat, gnawing the bowels of | 
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roo fiercely urg'd, isro ſtretch a ſtring till it not onely jars bur 
cracks, and in the breaking whips (perhaps) the ſtreiners eye 
| our, 

That an extreme Taxation is to take away the honey while the 
Bees keep the Hive z whereas he that would take that, ſhould firſt 
either burn them or drive them out, That Tyrants in their Go- 
vernment, are the greateſt Traitors to their own Eſtates, That a 
deſire of Leing too abſolute, is to walk upon Pinacles and the tops of 
Pyramides, where not onely the footing is full of hazard, but even | 
the ſharpneſs of that they tread'on may run into their foot and 
wound them. That too much to regrate on the patience of but 
tickle Subjects, is to preſs a Thorn tillit prick your finger. That 
_— makes a more deſperate Rebel than a Prerogative inforced 
too far, 

Thar liberty in-man is as the skin to the bedy, not to be put off, 
but together with lite, That they which will command more than 
they ought, ſhall not at laſt command ſo much as is fit. 

That moderate Princes fit {aſter in their Regalities, than fuch as 
being but men, would yet have their power over their Subjeds, as 
the gods, unlimited, That Opprefſion is an Iron heat ill ic burns 
the hand. That. to debar ſome States of Ancient Privileges, is for 
a Falcon to undertake to bear a flock of wild Geeſe out of the Fens, 
That ro go about ro compell a ſullen reaſon to ſubmit to awiltal 
peremptorinels, is ſo long to bear a chain'd Maſtiff into his Kennel, | 
tul at laſt he turns and flyes at your throat. Thar unjuſt policy is to ! 
ſhoot as they did at 0fterd, into the mouth of a charged Cannon, to | 
have two Bullets recurned for one. That he doth bur endanger 
bimſelt, chat riding with too weak a birt provokes a headſtrong horſe 
with a ſpur. That 'tis ſafer to:meet a valiant man weaponleſs, than 
almoſt a Coward in Armor. That even a weak cauſe with a ſtrong 
Caſtle, will boyl ſalt bloud toa rebellious Itch. That 'tis beter 
keeping a cralie body in an equal temper, than ro apger humours by 
to0 ſharp a Phylick, 

That admonitions from a-dying man are too ſerious to be negle- 
&ed, Thar there is nothing certain that is not impoſſible. That a | 


Cobler of Uluſhing was one of the greateſt enemies that the King of 
Spaty ever had. 

To conclude, the Countrey it ſelfis a moted Caſtle, keeping a 
Garniſh of the richeſt Jewels of the world in't, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia and her Princely children, 

The people in it are Jews of the New Teſtament, that have ex- 
changed nothing but the Law for the Goſpel : and this they rather | 
profels than practiſe, Together, a mag of war riding at Anchor in | 


the Downs of Germany, 


; Fortorreign Princes to help them, is wiſe ſelf-policy : when they 
| have made them able to defend themſelves againſt Spain, they are 


- at 


-_s 


of the Low- Contries. 63 


at the Pale if they enable them to offend others, they go beyond 
it, For queſtionle(s were this thorn out of the Spaniards fide, he 
might be feared too ſoon to graſp his long intznded Monarchy. 
And were the fpaniard but poſſeſſed Lord of the Low-Countries, 
or had the States but the wealth and power of Spain, the reſt of E«- 
rope might be like people at Sea in a ſhip on fire ; that could onely 
chuſe whether they would drown or burn. Now, their war is the 
peace of their Neighbours : So Rome when buſted in her civil broils, 
the Parthians lived at reſt; but thoſe concluded once by Ceſarnext 
are they defign'd for conqueſt. 

If any man wonder at theſe Contraries, let him look in his own 
Body for ſo many ſeveral humours, in his own Brain for as many 
different fancies, in his own Heart for as various paſſions ; and from 
all cheſe he may learn, Thar 


Thers is not in all the World ſuch another Beaſt as M A Ne 
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I. 
A Letter to his Friend, perſwading him to a Wife, 


A O'UR Letter with much joy, your News without 

F ſorrow I received. For, as I think, he wants good 
nature that is not glad to hear from his friends z ſo I 
hold him over tender, that for a ſtranger, or one that 
Le} was no friend, can be paſhonate. Some men have 
more brains than they can be quier with; and the death of ſuch, if 
not a triumph, ow iS a repoſe to themſelyes, and who were their 
acquaintance: And theretore though I know not how to rejoyce at 
the death of any, yet I would not be guilty of raiſing the little man 
from a peaceable grave, tothe croubleſom life he led here in the 
world, And now it I were ſure it might not offend, I would tell you 
what a fair opportunity you are preſented with, of doing a work (in 
my Opinion) meritorious : However I am confident it would be 
grateful to your own heart, for thatI am ſure every vertuous and 
brave aRion leaves ſuch an odour in the mind, as ever after, like a 
rich perfume, breaths ſweetneſs and contentment to the thoughts of 
the Author, 

And this is, if you make my Excellent Couſin your Wifez how 
g00d a one ſhe will prove I need not tell; your own experience of 
[her ſweerneſs of Conyerſation cannot but tell you : it Iſhould praiſe 
her extremely, her merit would make all rhat I ſhould ſpeak a 
Truth : Since thoſe that deſire to be good in che height, though 
they may be praiſed, cannot be flattered for whatever good you 
ſpeak of them, they have, albeit not in ation, yer in intention 
doubtleſs. A Diſpoſition there is, whoſe affability may ſweeten 
life, and baniſh vexation, Ingenuity, that even to a man well part- 
ed, may make her capable of being in a wife a friend ; without which 
for my part, I ſhould hold marriage a yoke and preſſure ; and if at all 


a Sacrament, even a Sacrament of diſlike and ſadneſs; Flike not a 
wife for the night alone ; they are dark pieces that cannot pleaſe by 
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day-light: She is proviſion but for the worſer part of our lite, if ſhe 
cannot but oftend awake out of bed. Of a wite ſhould a man make 
his choice as he would do of his Armour ; if too thick and heavy, it 
loads and wearies ere his march be done, begets complaint, and | 
helps his Foes ro conquer : if roo light and thin, it may be a little! 
pleaſant, but not (ate z twill trouble -and betray him, So when a 
man takes a wite, if ſhe be dull and ſortiſh, ſhe may indeed keepthe 
hou'e, but ſhe is to her husband coming home bur like a Paſhon pi- 
| Au-e,preſenting ever ſadneſs and melancholy, If ſhe be light and 

petulant, ſhe is then the diſhonour of him that choſe her, apc with 
every puff to be blown off , and perhaps may (like 2 Pleaſure-Boat) 
ſerve in ſhallows for a Summer- voyage , but in Winter, or when 
ſtorms ariſe in Deeps, ſhe is then of no other uſe, but onely to in- 
| danger him to the hazard of wreck, 

It God had not made Woman with a mind to ſute with Adam's, 
any of the Beaſts he made would as well have ferved for Quench as 
ſhe. It is more pleaſure, thata man may with a ſure afance,poure 
our his retired thoughts in a taithtul and wiſe wives boſom z than by 
onely a $kin-deep beauty have the vaniſhing Icches of a Frailty find 
allay. Nor will I ever believe, bur 'tis more happineſs tolye with 
a beautiful ſoul chan a beautiful body. 

Bur here it you go on,you have both; for he that will not allow 
her perſon handſom, muſt either want eyes,or elſe hath liv'd among 
the Moors, where for beaury,deformity 1s miſtaken. 

Her years are ſuch as cannot be found fault witha!l, from which 
you may expeCt rather comfort than diſtaſte: and when you ſhall 
approach ro Davids Seventy, like another Shunamite ſhe may adde 
new warmth to the then decayes of Nature. 

All you can except againſt 15 matter of Eſtate, which to you that 
have ſo fair a one, is none atall, He hat (having ſufficient) wed- 
deth fo: wealth, 1s rather covetous than wiſe z neither (where there 
is no Want) can money be a cauſe conficerable for breach. Fitneſs 
| and a competency is beyond abundance alone. When Adams had the 
world, God did not g.ve him another wich Eve, it was ſufficientthar 
He had tor both. It it be but in managing of your houſe, and like a 
faichful Steward looking to your Family and affiirs, it will more 
than recompence the charge that ſhe can bring you. Then whereſo- 
ever your occafions lead you, you may be ſure of fidelity ar home z 
3nd by taking delight to be at home, find a profit, which perhaps by 
abſence now you loſe. Let me giye you a ſtory of a Father, that on 
his death-bed told his Sons, . That though be had no wealth to 
leave them for the preſent, yet there lay buried in his Vineyard a |} 
great Treaſure, where if they digg'd they ſhould be ſure ro find ir, 
When he was dead they fell co work, but found none; yer by their 
digging, the Vines thar year became ſo fruitful, as the increaſe to 
them did prove a maſs of riches. The Applicacion is, that though 
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you find no preſenc Fortune, yer fair intentions and your diligetices 
joyn'd, may become a wealth above your expeRation. Beſides , 
whereas now you want an Heir to your' wealth, ic may pleaſe God 
by this march to give you children, that may rejoyce in the good 
you ſhall leave, and to your honour perpetuate your name to ali po- 
ſtericy, But he that wilfully makes himſelf fruicle(s, falls like a dry 
Tree, which for want of fruit the Goſpel does adjudge to fire : 
whereas in Dext.20.19. evenin war, the Trees that did bear fruit 
were forbidden to be deſtroyed. 

Tell me, if it be not a Content of the higheſt nature, when you 
ſhall have been abroad, either wearied with buſineſs, or delighted 
with News, you may toa vertuous wife tell your diſcontents, and 
have them leſſened ; but your joyes, and have them more iacrea- 
ſed £ For Griet diſclos'd divides, but Joy imparted multiplies, 
When as he that has a houſe, and net a wite to govern it, comes to 
his home bur as a Travailer to his Inne, being broughe thicher by 


neceſſity, and carried off for want of company that may be ſuitable. | 


For Neighbours do not dwell there z and Servants, though they be 
as ſafe rooms to lock up groſler wares in, yet they are noc 2s a wite, 


Fortunes, they ſometimes ſtudy themſeiyes ro his lois ; bur a Wife 
has her aim for her hasbands good, as knowing (he 1s brightned by 
his Honour, but muſt be darkned if he ſuffer Eclipſe. 

Nor canT believe, but thateven in your Repuracion you ſhall do 
your (elf a right, and by this Match confirm to all, Your Convetr- 
ſation has heen more our of true reſpet ro Verve, then any orher 
ſiniſter ends. Otherwiſe, what can men judge of his intents,who pro- 
feffing a reſpeR while ſhe was anothers talls off when lawtully he may 
make her his own: And beyond all theſe, you know how ſhe has 
ſuffered for you ; ſo as you ſhall not only do an AR of Juſtice, and 
bravely recompence all her Iadurances ; but alſo doa Courtefie ro 
your ſelf, in Cancelling thoſe Obligations rhat are on you. For 
though I know you have not been in this way ſhorc, yet he is likeſt 
God ,that ſcorning t@-be a debtor to any, by a Noble and Benevo- 
leat hand uaties bis own ingagements, and by ſhowring down tayou's 
puts chains and bonds upon others. Ic was bur a cavill againſt Wo- 
men of him thar ſaid, though a Man marries, and his Wite be fair , 
yer ſhall he have bur a liccle beauty, and a great deal of ill. Nor did 
Socrates any other then play the Cynick, when he anſwered co one 
that asked him whither it were beſt for him co Marry or live fingle: 
That which ſoever he did, he ſhould be ſure co Repent, Marriage as 
it onght to be is theCompletion of Love,and Love as it ought 1s the 
Campletion of the Law. However it is a tye of the nobleſt affeion 
in Man, and which even the Scripture prefers before all the Obligari- 
ons of the World beſides: For Parents, and che neareſt bloud muſt 
all for this be laid by and ſepoſited. He that hath a Wite which 


i 2 loves 
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a Cabinet for privacies: Beſides, not being ty'd to cheir Maſters | 
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loves him hath ewo ſelfes, and poſſeſſes all his faculties double: So 
even in abſence his defence islett, And his hand, his eye, and mind 
ir ſelf, he can ar once leave faithful at home, and carry faithful a- 
broad. Wich this Ordinance was the wiſe Cate io much taken, as 
he did not {tick ro maintain, that it was more honour to be a good 
husband then a great Senator, 

Pardon me that I am thus long, and free z my true reſpeRs to you 
both, hatch made me thus bufte in wiſhing : If you like it I have faid 
enough, if you do not, too much, ThoughI am confident ic cannot 
much diipleaſe, ſeeing Iam not capable of having any other aime in 
ic, then a future happineſs to you both, Therefore when you have 
remembred my beſt wiſhes to her I have only this to ſay more, If 
you go on you hold me tor ever in bonds, if not, I will ſtill be held 
ſo: For I am reſolved not toreſt upon any terms without being 


Your moſt faithfull friend to ſerve you. 


IT. 
To Oliva, 


though they tound it but in a Romance,or long ſince carryed into 
another World. YUuu are no whit bcholding to me for the Admira- 
tion that I pay you, as a living example of that Judgement and 
Goocnefs which oft is teign'd in ſtory. Who falls in love with che 
Picture only, proſtrates all chat he is Maſter of, when the ſubſtance 
once appears, Beſides, ſo much you have engaged me by your fa- 
vours, that I ho!d ir neceſſury to; me ro become like ſome Moun- 
rains at:er Winter, that are covered with huge ſnowes; who when 
they cannot pour down all their moiſture at once, diſtill daily in a 


co imitiite, bur exceed rhe beſt patterns, and ſhall nevereſteem my 
ſelf, once dutitul, unleſs I be alwaies 


Tour moſt obedient Son, 


— —— 


III. 
To Meliodarus, 
SIR, 


VW Hat ever part of the World I reſt in, it ſeems Iam deſtin'd to 
be your d:\tucber.Meritis a Load-ſtone thar operates at a Re- 
gion diſtance,and this makes me now not only to intreat your favour, 
in preſenting che(e to the better part of my (elf. Where I have crea- 


| fur'd apall the felicicy I expect in this World: bur alſo that you will 


affe- 


crateful watering of their Neighbour-plaines, I ſhall endeavour not 


I —— —  —E 


Guce Men (as Balſac teils us) did ever pay a Reverence to Vertue, | 


accept of my thanks tor thoſe large Teſtimonials of friendſhip and | 
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aftetion, which trom the very Intancy of my acquaintance with you, 
you have heaped on me; for which afſuredly I thould quarrel my 


own diſpoſition, did I not find them entirely prevailiog co Conſti- 
tute me, 


Abſolntely and for ever yours. 


———_— —— — —— = — — —— — 


I'V. 
To Clariſſa. 


Ow could I arraign the vanity of Poets, that tell us of the 
APlagues of Love * Since I find ſo many Solaces in the afſurance 
of your affeior, rhat like the Swan I could be ſinging in the midſt 
of waves. Certainly, the invention of thoſe pleaſant thades below, 
ſprung from the Geniys of a Lovers breſt. Whether ic be your own 
excelling (weerne(s , that charmes me to be alwaies with you, e- 
ven at this diſtance : Or whether it be the clearne(ſs of my own Paſ- |} 
fions, aiming at nothing but Honour and your Felicity, I diſpute not : 
bur ſure 1 am. the zeal I bear, not all the Phrenſfies this Nation is 
now giddy wich,can alter, And chongh it be debar'd the preſent Hap- 
pineſs of your Converſation ; yet upon your leaſt commaad is it ever 
ready to take wing 3nd flie unto your boſom, A SanQuary which 
being once attaia d, I ſhall diſclaim the chought of being any thing 


but, Dear, 


Your faithful Servant, 


yY. 
To Meliodorus. 


Have tyr'd you, Sir,(o often with my trivial Letters, that T fear 
you may reckon me as one of your ſcourges, among the common 
Calamiries of theſe times. Bur indeed I differ from either FaRion, 


the Sun ſhine, and che dew fall, and not the Earth return her Ger- 
minarions ? and you may not be diſplealed then, that my thanks for 
all your favours are not withering, but rather of the Nacure of thoſe 
Plants, that even with Snow upon their tops retain perpetual green- 
neſs, For ſurely ſuch you ſhall ever find the endeavours of him, who 
begs your aſſiſtance in preſeating theſe incloſed, and then chat yon 
will believe, Iam ever and every where, as well as ia this paper, Sir, 


Tour moſt affeftionate Servant. 


in that I have no defiga, bur to approve my ſelf your Servant. Caa | 


rl 
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VI 
To Clariſſa. 
Uarded by your better Genius, like a Partridge dredg'd and 


roaſted, I have paſs'd the heat and duſt of the way ro my own 
Habitation , where without your preſence (which to me can make a 


Heymites, who (wanting you) can like of nought but melancholly, 
But as the Angels (befides their obedience to their Makers Com- 

mands) in their diſpatches, can indure Earth a little ſeaſon, our of 
their apprehenſions that they (hall ſpeedily again return to Heaven : 

Soall my Comfort is that the time of my privation is but ſhore, and 
in my ever buſte thoughts, I at this diſtance dwell with you, ro 
whom nothing in my abſence will (I hope) preſume to bring the 
leaſt of trouble, To this end you ought for my intereſt ſake, now 
to be kind to your own Goodnefſle, and to ſuffer nothing thar is not 
calm and mild as it, to come nearit, Dear, tail not to preſent my 
humble duty to my honored Father and beſt Mother, nor ro make 
much of oe ſelf as you tender the Happinefſe and Contentment of 
him, who is for ever 


All and onely yours, 


I — 


V 11. 
To Olwa, 


VV Hat is it that (in appearance) a little Rill can Contribure to 
the Sea? Though all che acknowledgments I can make, can 
never be ſuitable ro the Obligations that I owe you; yer I ſhould 
bold it a very ill Argument, that becauſe I cannot pay what I would, 
I therefore fhould not pay what I can, Is he worthy of a favour, that 
becauſe he cannot be thankful as he ſhould, reſolves to be cotally 
dumb? Such Divinity would quickly turn the whole World A- 
| heiſt, ext n2uiſh all Morality, and truly, would leaye me in a habira- 
tion darkned with perperual bluthes: Nay, if I had been trighted 
with me1it in others, or want of deſert in my felt, Thad never ar- 
riv'd cothat happineſle, which (through your Conduct) by the frui- 
tion of your Danghrers Converſation, I now enjoy wichaut envy- 
ing,even all thoſe Pleaſures that a bounteous Spring can give. Like 
{pirituall Bleflings 1 find them more in Pofſefſion-then ExpeRation. 
SO that I verily believe to Cure all the herefies and prejudices that 
have beer-taken up againſt Marriage, there needs but co propoſe 


my et, that I mighr convince the World of the Felicicies thar are 
{inir, Nay, Iam confidently of opinion, if all men that have mary- 


ed had been as happy as I believe my ſelf, even in the Romiſh 
| Church 
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Cottage beautitul) 1 find every room a Cell, and my ſelf turning | 


| 
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Church, there never had been E:e&tion of Monaſtery or Nunnery : 
vere the wives in Spain of ſuch diſpoſitions,theStare might ſave their 
Matrimonill priviledges, wherewith now they are glad to encou» 
rage men to Martyrdom , leſt their Country prove unpeopled. Bat 
dear Mother though this be truih z yer I pray print it not though I 
bug my own opimion, I am not bound to impole it on the Warld, 
wherein none lives m»re in health then your Daughter, I chink with- 
| out any ill opinion of Me or my Country : if there be any Infelicicy 
artends us, 'tis that we are depriv'd the Honour of your Company, 
which whereſoere ic beſtows ir ſelf, can bach Civilize and S in&ifie : 
Sois Prerogativ'd at once to Create both a City and Chuich. And 
ro whom I hid ſooner preſented my ever thankful duty, bad there 
not been a ſupply from chat hand, which was content to give a 


heart to 
| Tour ever moſt obedient Son. 


_ 


—_— — Cl 


To a G:ntl-man. that havw'ng 4 fair and vertuaus W.fe of 


his own, yet would needs take ai fancy to Kitchin -wenches 
and Drudees. 


— 
—_—_— 


Nd prethee, Roger, why this dirry fancy, That when a Yenice» 
| glaſs is ſet betore thee, thou lonz'ſt co drink on:ly out of 
Black- J:cks and che Bedlams Hora * What a mad thirſt haſt thogy 
got, that nothing c:in qu-ach ic but puJddle water Like che Duck 
that \wims in che clear ſtream, yet tg&ds op Frogs among the weeds, 
the ſlime and mud : And when chog haft 2 gallaat He*tford/bire way 
co travell in, nothing will content thee, bur thou muſt leap hedges | 
toride in Moors, in Seffo!k L,3nes, and Eſſex Hyndreds. Wouldſ | 
tho not thy (elf pull off che head of thac Hawk, that baving 2ar- 
tridge upon wing, will contingally curn gail, yea, go out at Crows and 
quarry theres What a Dog-trick is this now come upon thee, thac 
thou leaveſt thy own clean ſtraw and pleaſant green Sweard, to tym- 
ble up and down in Carrion  Doſt thou thiak Nature is not ſome- 
thing miſtaken in thee, and would make chee belieye that Kirchin- 
ſtuff has the. ſmell of Musk ? or art thou ſure thou art cru- 
ly bred, forI durſt be hang'd it any righe Spaniel would ever be 
brought to touch theſe Fowles, though cook'd up and ſauc'd hand- 
ſomly £ Will not all the world take thee for one of the worſt ſore of 
worms, that thus affeR'ſt corruption, delighting to feed and craule 
there 2 Surely chat hand expoſes ic ſelf ro even wapitied hazard,thac 
will needs lay by its own fair Gloye, and eagerly pgll on that polly- 
ted one it fins upon a Danghill, Who would not nauſeate to dip 
but his finger ia that diſh of water, where the Male and Female Scul- 


| lions have lately rins'd off their mingled ſooty ſweat agd greaſe £00 
ave 
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have for thy diſeafe a wholeſome remedy of thy own at hand, and 


deſerve more thena chain and a dark room. Is not thy own Yena: 
the greater part of all the excellency in woman ? what has the whole 
Sex more than one alone that is handſom ? 

Faith Reger, ſhall I rell thee, tor a married man art all torange af- 
| ter forreign game, is bat buying of a ſtock at Elzek ; he layes out, 
and bids -high, in hope to find a Tib there, and when all is done, he 

hath for the moſt part better Cards in his ownhand. How wouldſt 


vered trafficking with ſuch night and oyle 2 
; - What would Solomon have cenſur'd of this humor of thine, when 
even Of the trick'd-up Curtezan he (ayes, Among the young men he 
ſaw 4 Fool that was taken with her beauty , as if he would tell us, that 
to make up one Incontinent there goes a twofold weakneſs, Youtrh 
| and Folly. A Whore isa deep Ditch, and he whom God is angry 
with ſhall fall therein. Is not this enough, but thou reſolveſt ro 
have itfoul roo,—to go to the Devil ina Slough 2 
| *$lid, like the Great Tark, 1 would ſooner have 2 Trade, and 
make Horn-rings,.. then humour the leiſure of ſuch a fordid Capid : 
for buſineſs (by being diverſion): is a preſervative» And for a man 
to be ſlave to ſuch a paſſion, as ſhall throw off that Reputation and 


degtade his Creation into the ſcale of char with Beaſts, who are hur- 


of jadgment and reaſon, | 


I remember 'three wayes'thei Ancients had to Antidote them- 
ſelves againſt the Syrexs: - The firſt was to top their ears, and ſure- 
1y-though this was preſcribed tothe Vulgar,; whoſe dull ſpirits have 


brayeft conſtitution in a Gentleman differs from a Clown, but as a 
Garden from the common fietd , who being of the' ſame earth, 
would be overgrown with the ſame Weeds and Buſhes, were he not 
daily kept clean by dreſſing, pruning, and with induſtry. 

A ſecond was, with Ulyſſes; to'tye themſelves to the Maſt : and 
this was for the nobler ſort, yer morally wiſe and politickz who by 


the ſtrength of their own reſolution conld hear, and ſtand bound by 
cheit conſtancy from yielding to their pleafing charms, 

But the third and moſt ſublime was that of Orphexs, who by his 
Celeſtial Muſick and his ſongs of the gods, drowned the very ſound 
of their loudeſt and moſt enticing Notes: And certainly: the con- 
remplarion of Religion, the Deity, and thoſe incorruptible Efſences, 
char ſo purely mount upon the pinions of the wings of Reaſon, will 


bear up the exalted Soul our of the air, and reach of theſe low and 
ſubterraneous paſhons, though appropriated to ſuch ſhapes as moſt 


LEP do! 


vetTo ſeck out naſty and forbidden Cures, is a Phrenſie that would | 


Gallantry, which is bred'in trim as a Gentleman and a Man is to} 


not fortitude'to ſeeand forbeary yet the preſcription, is good, be-| 
cauſe a pleafurable Yice is roo ptevalent upon Humanity : and the} 


—_— — 


ried onely by their bratiſh 'ſenſe and appetite, with excluſion both | 


—_— ti. cot 


thou bluſh chrough all the darkneſs that thou finn'ſt in, to be diſco- | 
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do take the ſenſes: and will in the end by degrees inthrone the mind 
in ſuch a delight in them,as the ſhall therein truly find more ſolid and 
more raviſhing ſolaces,than tn all choſe momentaneous blaadiſhments 
that the fleſh can bubble up, But if thou beeſt not hardned in chis, 
think but how thou cou!dſt digeſt a Grooms admiſſion by thy wie, 
and do but call to mind theſfotemn Ingagement that thou mad'ſt at 
Marriage, againſt which Incont.nence is the leaſt offence, ſince God, 
his Church, the Congregation, and Record, will be ever ready as 
witneſſes to ſentence and condemn thy perjury. Which in thoſe 
that are wedded is ſo great, that the looſeneſs (though highly crimi» 
nal) is loſt in the very name of the fault: It being ſtyled alone Ad- 
| vowtry, as contrary to that ſacred Vow atteſted by ſuch Evidence. 

Laſtly, remember but how thou likeſt thy ſelt when thou com'ſt 
off, and then if thou wilt continue 1»dian.3nd worſhip theſe Demons 
ſtill, I know nothing that can ſooner cool this Devotion, than a 
deeper place in the Pool than either Huntſmen or Falkoners found ; 
and though it would be ſome trouble to ſee my friend there, yet it 
would be better than the Guelding-block, or waſting like a Deer 
after Rutting time, which is much feared by 

! 


Thy Friend, PHILANDER. 


IX. 

With ſome of his Poems, and the Charatter of the L7% Countries, 

MADAM, | 
J Cannot ſo forfeit Judgement as to make you Patroneſs to theſe 

light Trifles, they are wealchier Fancies that would be dignified 
by your Name. When I have lookr on things of this Nature, I 
have never done it without ſomething of Seyere in my Thoughts, 
haviag ever held of Poetry as the Cynzck did of Love,thar ris bur the 
idle Man's buſineſs: And ſuch ſhort compoſures as are theſe at 
beſt, are but as Fire-works at Tryumphs. They crackle, thine and 
offer at Heaven it (elf, but in a momeat they fall and are extin& un- 
profitably. As I now preſent them you are art liberty to cenſure 
without Obligation of defence z and it you pleaſe to take me fayou- 
rably, I have only preſumed to obey : Which fin my Conſcience 
will perſwade me to be more Veniall, if your Ladyſhip, with your 
pardon permit me to injoy the much coveted Honour of remaining 
(Madam) 


Tour moſt obedient Servant, 


{ 
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X. 
To a Dottor of Phyſick, 
Faith Dottor, 


purpoſely haſts ro tell you, that by this weeks Carrier -you ſhall re- 
ceive the Module of the World ig a box, 


m—_ —_—_— — 


ſented by what I'now have ſent you, 
| And therefore if ac firſt you take them for the Pope and his Can- 


| Gogfſe was gravely there invented. And though by their poſture 

and pecking roward that great noddle, you would ſwear them to 
| be a Houſe of Commons and their Speaker ; Yet conſidering how 
filently and” cloſely they carry things, you will incline rather 
to believe them a Councell of State and the Preſident. Eſpecially 


above a moneth art moſt. 


Well, when I ſee their Ruffs and gravity, methinks rae Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen are before me, unleſs you will 
take in the Common- Councel too for the more wiſely orderiog 
their Militia and their Priviledges, 

But by the Lark being there who ſings and ſoares high, as it ſhe 
meant co ſhow us Heaven and Reformation; it ſhould be the late Af- 
ſembly gf Divines and thejr Prolocutor, For if you obſerve when 
tp. is mounted ta her higheſt picch, ſhe falls at once and beds in the 
earth the baſeſt of the Elements, 

Becauſe ſhe js a water-tow], ſome perhaps may take them for the 
Admirall and his Mariners. But ſurely he was nearer truth that 
cry'd them yp tor a Commigxtee and the Chair-man, They fit as 
cloſe 25 if all were wichdrawa and they at their Vote, and this doabr- 
leſs had been the right meaning, but that there is never a Rook or 
Bird of prey among them. 

. If you remember how you have ſeen the ſalacious and devouring 
Sparraw beat ous the harmle(s Marten from his neſt, that he may 
Chirp ic where he never byilez You will be poſitive, they are Coun- 


By. their order. and attention, who would not take them for an 
| Independent and his Congregation, yer I confeſs the erecting of their 

Bills looks ſo like hands lifred up at the Covenaar, that ic could nor 
but mind me of che (hort-liv'd Presbytery z Bur chen obſerving che 
| Plover there, who like the Hypocrite ales to cry here 'us, here tis, 


2 as 


Gloce the weather is like to freeze your Phyſick, I may preſume 
co find you at home at leiſure to read this running Letter, which 


{ © For ſince thegreat buſineſs of Kingdoms and Common- wealths 
| (it clearly viewed) according to the obſervation of Sixtws Quintms, 

are often managed by che ſame weak grounds, and eafie deceipts 
chat Children guide their play with : Why may they not be repre- 


claye, it cangot be much out of the way, fince the Learned play of 


when reaſon tells you, the Gooſe cannot keep ſweet in the place 


| ry-Sequeſtracors if nor Haberdaſhers- Hall, Y 
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as if it would ſhow us ſome new lighcz though the deſign is onely 
to fool you further off from her own haunt. I never doubt but 'tis 2 
Conventicle,and ſome Lay-brother teaching them, 

Oh ! But beholding the long-Bills, I durſt dono other but allow 
it for an Army and their General, and eſpying a Diver with a black 
head-piece among them, I was the more confirm'd in't, te was ſo 
like a Feſuite. 

By the Partridge lagging behind, methought ic appear'd like a 
Country-Sefſions with both the Juries about it liſtning to the 
Charge, where undignifi'd Birds perch it on the Bench, while the 
Gentry (if any at all) are fain to ſneak bur in the train or raile, 

When the writing quality of the Gooſe comes to mind,l ſtraight 
think of the Univerſity and her Chancellour, 

Bur indeed after all, when I look upon them with their heads off, 
I am reſolved they were of the Royal party ; ſo muſt be either the 
Biſhop and his Dioceſe, or the late Houſe of Lords with their 
Keeper. 

Thus you ſee they may fic all Societies you ſhall pleaſe to apply 
them to, even from the Emperour and his Nobles to the meaneſt 
Maſter and his Family z and you will beleeve this the cruer , when 
you know that in a Pye as part of my thanks there is an inthron'd 
Gooſe, attended with Woodcocks, Plovers, Wild-fowle,Partridge, 
Larks and Sparrows. Veniſon is ſo wild, as 'tis run out of our Coun- 
ery. Being a Princely diſh, it was neceſſary ic ſhould fall with irs Ma- 
ſter. This, thongh a dead commodity, hopes to be made welcome 
in London. Citizens are ever kind to their kindred, and for this rea- 
ſon perhaps neither you nor they will be angry with me, who ic may 
be am the greateſt fool of all tor writing thus, though in earneſt 


Tour affeftionate Servant, 


—_ Py 


Xl. 
{To the Lord CJ.R. 
My LORD, 


BEs put upon a Tryal for vindicating the right of the Aantient 
Inheritance of my Family gained from me by a Verdict laſt Aſ- 
ſizes, by what means I ſhall forbear to ſpeak: I cannot but think my 
ſelf very happy to have it heard before your Lordſhip, whoſe know- 
ledge in the Lawes and unalterable Integrity are ſo Conſpicuouſly 
eminent, thar as the unjuſt cannot hope, ſo the juſt can never fear a 
partiality. God knows I am o far from taking away an others right, 
as I would nor do revenge to preſerve my own, I ſhall therefore (ay 
nothing at all of the Cauſe, but ſubmit ic wholly and freely ro your 
Lordſhips upright Judgemear, as upon a full hearing ir ſhall appear | 
before you, Oaly I chought it on very well become me (for = | 
3 | Ju 


— 
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| TF* certain that every day Was St. Swithens, till your Letter like 
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juit tame of your Merit in this Comman-wealth, co manifeſt not 
only this, but the deſire I have to be eſteemed 


Tour Lordſhips affeftionate Servant. 


mm_— —— ——_——— 
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X11. 
1o Remllia, 


It is you alone Madam, | 

VV I chiak have that gracious Prerogative of Convincing Ig- 

norance with delight, For you have made ſo much of me, 
and afforded me ſo much excellency of Converſation by your good- 
neſs and Friendſhip, that I do confeſs (beſides; the infinite Obliga- 
tion that lies on me by your Fayours) I find my felt deceived even 
beyond my own expectation, For I thought I had known you ſo 
long, that I had been thoroughly acquainted with thoſe excellent 
endowments, which even trom your youth haye grown up with you. 
But I ſee vertue is a/perpetual Spring, ever budding forth ſome freſb 
beauty or other to take the apprehenſion ot the beholder. Thus 
the longer I know, the more I admire ; as it you had a faculty be- 
yond the condition of your own fraile Sex, to honour your years 
with the luſtre of new graces. Like ſome rare Plants that content 
not themſelves wich one ficg'e Flower,though excellent: but glory 
ſill ip the ſucceſſion of varicties, through which you have the advan- 
rage of the ordinary ſort of Ladies ; who while in 2 ſhort time their 
whole ſtock of goodneſs may be eaſily found, yours bordering on 


— 


Heaven does thereby grow <ternal:So Jewels of tranſcendent value | 


ſcarce ever come to be terminated by the eye, but the more we 
gze the greater Radiance do ie find ; and when we think we have 
viewedall, ſome new Ray is darted which ſtill keeps up our wonder. 
Certaialy,had the World of Women been thus qualified, Man would 
have thought he had been ſtill in Paradiſe, or ar leaſt that he had 
met with this life but as an earneſt of the happier ro come. Thus 
you hold me ſtill with you in my ihoughts, and they cannot but owe 
you my beſt thanks and my beſt prayers too, That you may conti- 


nue to be happy till you arrive at that wherein you ſhill continue 
ever, and I hope be attended by (Madam) 


Tour ever faithfully devoted Seronnte 


— — 


 X111. 


To a Perſon of Honour. 
© Ay Lord, 


the Dove ſhewed the abatement of the Waters, and diy'd up 


: thole 
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| declaring my (elf 


thoſe flouds that dwelt in our eyes : So welcome was the newes of 
your own wiſhed healch'and the Generals high civility. Certainly, 
your Family muſt eret ſome Statue to his Name, for you are as 
much obliged to his Courtefie as the Nation to his Courage and 
Condu@t, which ſhews how ViRorious he can be without his Arms. 
And that there are other wayes to clear the Complexion, beſides 
thoſe of blowes and bloud-letring 4 ſince by ſuch ſoft waies of Peace 
he can caſt ſuch everlaſting chaines apon others. And however his 
favours may lead to a proſperous ſucceſs in your affairs,yert I am con- 
fident they will retain no diminution of their Luſtte by any the leaft 
Injuſtice in your triends proceedings, 

In that of the Lady W. I have drawn up what is to be conſidered, 
and what to be urged ; which may ſhow the grounds that thoſe with 
your are to Limbe the piece upon , and- will be much -herter from 
the living voice, then the dead Paper. Of your friends in C. 7, hear 
no ſound at all. If I ſhortly get to Zondoy, I (hall then enquire, and 
preſently rranſmit the account thereof to your Lordſhip, fince in any 
buſineſs that relates to your concernments I ſhall find the content of 


7 our Lordjhips moſt humble Servant 


pm. 
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ALV. 
To Mr, S.T. 
$/R, 


BE-s laſt week at D. where I met your affeRionate Letter, I 
have been forced tolet the anſwering of it lye upon my ſcore till 
now ; though even the Horſes and the Groom now (ent, be it ſelf 
an anſwer to part of what you adviſed. Your Intelligence was well 
received at D. which though it hath recourle to London, yet is (a 
between the Academies, as *tis rather the centre of both than parta- 
ker of either. I (hall not defire to give you the trouble of relating in 
writing the Excommunication of the ewo Women ar Exeter, but if 
you pleaſe to let Mr.W.know of it, I (hall hear it from him. D. Heylins 
' book Reſpondet Petr1es I have 'tis a Pen from which every thing does 
uſually drop readily and handſomly, and I am confident in an Age 
capable of enduring Truth it ſhall meric much commendation. Bur 
'tisa hard matter for a particular Truth to combatre againſt a general 
Error,or to bear up againſt Arguments and Afercions back'd with 
edges ; eſpecially when they haye been ſo long inſeminated in a loo» 
my and tenacious Earth, that they can hardly be weeded up, with- 
out pulling up the roots and earth together. The Papal Presbyte- 
rian iS as unconfutable as his Holineſs in his Chair z who muſt never 
admit tO be in any one error, leſt thereby it be concluced that he 


him that firſt invented to ſaw ſtones, Fuit quidem importuni ingenti ; 


viho 
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may be guilty of more. They put mein mind of what Plizy ſaid of 


— 
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who though they would make us belieye that it were the ſharpneſs 
of their Engine z, yet it ever they cut thorough any thing, 'tis not ſo 
much it, as the tumbling to and fro of the Sand, that by a perpetual 
grating diſpatches their work tor them, For the other book you 
write of, Hell- Fire quencha, I have heard of ir, but have not yet ſeen 


it 3 it is to be had; Iſhall take it for a fayour to receive it from you | 


by Mr, W. who will pay foric, 1 would ſee what Arguments can be 
uſed for the prodigious debaſing of man, and deſtroying not onely 
Chriſtian, but all Religions elie : How he can out-go the honeſt 


Heathen, whoſe Reaſon found a future compenſation after this lite, | 


to be neceſlary for vindicating the Juſtice of their gods. 


- From London we hear for certain, the Lady E. C. hath undone the | 


Cavalier party by dying on Friday laſt z perhaps by Providence ſen- 
tenced thereto tor Felony, ſhe by her wy 4 having ſtoln the peo- 
ples love from all the reſt of her Tribe, A Lady ſo well cut out by 
Nature, that ſhe might have paſs'd for a Jewel of the larger-fiz'd e- 


ſteem, had ſhe not been ſet in a Medal, that never could endure the 
Touch, 


X V, 
To Si C. F. 
You have Sir, 


time to wean my felt trom thoſe contents I had in your compa- 


ny : Thas wooden Veſſels fill'd with precious liquor, retain a long 
time after both their (cent-and fragrancy. Wohereſoever Fam, 6. 
and Sir F. are ſtill in my thought: and I can do any thing ſoones 
then not remember them. So you need not wonder that I give you 
this trouble, fince indeed Iam acted by a Genins that compells me 


{mother thoſe inclinations within me, which are at once both plea- 
ling and juſt, There wants yet one thing to make up my Obligati- 


| it me 3 Tharit you have it nor alteady (as I hope you may) you will 

diſcover ſome way whereby I may declare, that there is neither 
pains nor any faculty I am maſter of, or can aſpire unto, bur itis 
wholly deſtin'd to your ſervice. Seriouſly Sir, I am ſo charmed by 
your goodneſs, your flowing freene(s, your readineſs to aſſiſt me, the 
pertinency and gratefulneſs of your diſcourſe,thatI do not know I e- 
ver yet left any company with more unwillingneſs,or injoy'd it with 
more content. And if after this Fir 1 be leſs in love with the futurity 
of my own lite,I muſt blame my ownProvince that hath afforded me 
{olictle of ſodelightfal a converſation. I am now getting a wile to 


| Lond.which appears to this Region as the heart to the body,through 
| which ics buſineſs as the ſtirring blond hath all his circulation , 


it 


} 


tot; unleſs I would take up a war with my ſelf, and attempr to| 


on tull, and I ſhall not be ſerled ro my liking cill you pleaſe to grant| 


© ſeaſon'd me with your freedom and favours, that I muſt take | 


| 
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if you haye not in the Countrey, you may have ſomething to do 
there. While I tay, you cannot want an Agent that will glory in 
your imployment, and with.much earneſtneſs beg that you will ac- 
cepr of all the thanks I am capable of giving, for all thoſe noble ex- 
prefſions of triendſhip, that at my being with you, you were pleaſed 


co confer upon 
Your faithful and humble Servant, 


XVI, 
To bus much reſpefed loving Fjiend, Mr.Owen Pellcham 
Gent. Author of the Reſolves, be theſe delivered at 
London. 


Pax Chrifii & vera fides, &c. 


the gift of a Friend, Iread greedily, taking delight ia your 
pithy diſcourſes, admiring your grave and ſententious conceits; un- 
eill I came to the 16. Reſolve, of the choice of Religion ; where I find 
it to be true chat which you grant in your Preface, That you do not 
profeſs your (elf a Scholler: ar leaſt here you ſhew your ſelf no Di- 
vine, blotcing the perfeion of your former diſcourſe, with the black 
ſpot of error and ignorance in true Divinity, Remember you ſay, 
That this not knowing, makes us not able to judge, why then do you 
preſume toju 'ge and condemn fo raſhly the Roman Church and Re- 
ligion, which you know not, and whoſe grounds and Doctrine you 
underſtand not? But I wonder not. You confeſs, That before you 
could diſcern the true Religion, you were brought up in Hereſit, ſucking 
Hereſie with your milk , and that even at mans age you did not examine 
the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith of your Parents, What 
marvell then chat yon condemn the true Roman Faith, whole Solt- 
dity and Trath you never examined, being brought up in error, with 
an averſion of ic* But alas! why do you neglect that upon which 
depends an Ecernity of Torments or Joyes ? Is it fic that ſucha wor- 
thy wir, as yours is, ſhould build your Salvation upon the weak and 
falſe Opinioa of weak and unlearned Miniſters, deſpifing the infal- 
lible Authority of the Catholique Church 2 I appeal to your ſelf in 
this point, you ſhall be Judge. You lay, The Religion of the Church 
of England is the beſt : your reaſon is, That it makes moſt for Gods glo- 
ry and mans quiet, But here you are deceived and deceive: Is it 
plory to Goa to deprive his Church of five Sacraments, as Prote- 
ſtants do? Doth it make for Gods glory todeny his Love, Wiſdom 
and Power, 2s Proteſtants do, denying his real preſence in the Eu- 
chariſt or bleffed Sacrament of our Lords Supper ? Do nor Prote- 
ſtants derogare from Gods glory, making him the Author of lin, 


and that he predeſtinates men to eternal death by his onely w 
with- 


——— 
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..n/:b.n., | without any fault © Is it not againſt Gods glory to teach Dodrine 
| E ys expreſly againſt the Scripture, and to make Apocryphal and deny 
| + $:& 4 i, | divine Authority to the two Books of Maccabees, Toby, Eſther, Ec- 
; 3.cap.21.5cR. | cleſtaſticus, wiſdom, &c. as Proteſtants do, and the book I ſend you 
£54 0-43 | wili demonſtrate ? Is it nor againſt Gods glory to deny the honour 
| of an Intercefſor to his Mother the bleſſed Vikgin, and ro the reſt of 
| his Saints, as Proteſtants do 7 1s it not againſt Gods glory to diſo- 
bey his Church, perſecuting her,and perverting her by reaching He- 
reſies, as Proteſtants do ? Finally, what glory is it to God to deny 
him the holy Sacrifice of the Maſs, and forſake the ancieat Roman 
| Religion, the Apcſtles preached to the world, and God hath preſer- 
vec inviolable from error © And what Quier to man, that holds that 
his Church may etre, and hath. no infallible Authority nor power to 
unburthen his Conſcience, mor abſolve him from his fin, as Prote- 
ſtants hold * Wherefore Proteſtant Religion cannot be the true 
Faith, which denteth the glory ro God, and peace ro men ;z which 
| the Roman Church and Religion grants, - Yea, but ſay you, The 
Papiſts detratt from God, painting him as an old man, and by this means 
diſ- deifie him + Oh, how doth paſſion wrap your great wic 1 the veil 
ot Ignorance ! Sir, we detract not from God, to whom we give all 
Honour, Glory and Praiſe z acknowledging his Deity and Trinity, 
one'Deity and Nature in three Perſons, yet not three but one God. 
Ic is true, we paint him as an old man, not repreſenting by that Pi- 
ure the Divine Eflence ir (elf ; for leeing God is inviſible, incom- 
prehenſible, without members great, without colours fair, without 
parts meaſurable no lineaments of body, no luſtre of Art, no pro- 
portion of ſhape can faſhion or deſcribe him : The reſemblances of | 
God the Father 1a the form of an old Man, of the Holy Ghoſt in the 
form of a Dove, are but Explications of the Hiſtories recorded in 
Scriptute, or remembrances of the ſhape in which they appeared. 
And why may not God be expreſſed without detrating from his 
Deity, in the ſame form and manner wherein he hath manifeſted 
an ſelt ro mortal eyes 2 as to the Propher 1ſatah, chap.6, and to Da- | 
nebchep7 1.9» SO that you calumniate the Church, when you 
affirm us by Images to dil-deifie Almighty God. 
— Neither do we Cerogate from his Royalty and Glory, interpofing 
our Merits as you falſely impute.* For as St. Fohu ſaich, Chriſt is the 
Vine, we are the Brauches, Now'aSit no waies detracteth from the 
Glory of the Yine, that the Branches be fruitful 5 but rather aug- 
menteth the ſame: So goth ir neither diminiſh.the Glory of Chriſt, 
but rather addeth thereunto if his Servants through Faith, Chariry | 
and other Vertues inſpired and given by him, de produce ſuch works 
as are truely Juſt and Meritorious, Neither are the Merits of Man 
| requiſite for any inſufficiency of the Merits of Chriſt, but rather for. 
proof of their great vertue and efficacy, For the works of Chriſt, 
not only merited with God our Erernal Salyation, but alſo that we 


might 
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might obtain the ſame through his Grace and Merits by our own 
Merits, To givelightto the World by the Sun, cr to give heat 
thereto by fre doth not derogate from the power of God, but ra- 
ther more proveth his Omniporency, whereby he could work thoſe 
things not only Himſelf, but likewiſe conld give to his Creatures 
the power ot working, This is the Do@trine of the Catholick 
Church, and it is infolent Madneſs, and intolerable Pride, not to 
believe her being dire&ed and governed by the Holy Ghoſt. 

You further yer charge us wich abſurd and wicked Tenets, as to 
hate our enemies to death, to judge it no. ſia co revenge inju- 
ries. To think it Mericorious to kill an Heretick. Thar no faith or 
fidelity is to be kept with him, Is it poſſible that ſuch a Worthy TJu- 
dicious Gentleman as your ſelf, ſhould be ſo far over-whelm'd wich 
hatred to our Religion, that you could harbour in your Judgement 
ſucha wicked opinion of the Catholick Church, where the Wiſ- 
dom, Learning and SanRtity flouriſheth in the higheſt degree? Pardon 
me Sir, you were mech roo blame, and amongſt Catholicks loſt a 
great deal of Credit by publiſhing to the World ſuch abſard Do- 
arine for ours, which we deteſt and hate as much as you your ſelf. 
What you were ignorant of you ſhould Reverencly admire, and not 
Calumniate, nor (et for our Teners, the errours our Adverſaries im- 
poſe vpon us. What ſatisfaction can you give for the injury done to 
Gods Church, unleſs by a Recantatioa and Corretion of your 
Books 4 Whar account will you give to Chriſt, when you are ſam- 
moned at his Tribunal ſeat for the Calumaniations you laid upon his 
Church, by which many ſouls were deceived and withheld from em- 
bracing the true Ancient Ryman Religion * 

What R:nſome can you give for thoſe deceived fouls which 
giving Credit to your Book, perſiſted till death in the Proteſtanc 
Religion, and were damned for their Herefie £ What Recompence 
for the Bioud of Chriſt Feſus ſpilled and loſt in their damnarion, 
which will cry louder then the bloud of Abel for Revenge againſt 
you? If yon defire therefore to give a good account and ſaye your 
ſoul, read this book, follow the Doftrine ic teacheth you, Take 
once a good Reſolution to live and die a Roman Catholick, then 
do Penance for your fins, Recall and corre the errours of your 
Book hy the help of ſome Catholick Divine: There are others that 
muſt b& corrected in your Reſolve of the choice of Religion, Coun- 
cell the Roman Faich which ſtands more for Gods Glory, and the 
quiet and Erernall good of the ſoul z and wichout this there is no 
hope of Salvation. Believe me Sir I love your perſon, but hate your 
errours, and the zeal of your Salvation moved my Pen far inferior 
eo yours in Eloquence to write theſe rude lines. If my counſel! 


Cauſe, do my duty ro which my eſtate, & Charites Chriſti urget 0s. 


cake effe&, I ſhail thiak my (elf happy ; if nor, I ſhall juſtifie _ 


[SOON Almighty God of his mercy, to give you light thar you | 
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may ſee the errors of your new Religion, the Truth of ours ; That 
entring here into the Milicant Roman Church, you may deſerve 
hereafter tro be a Member of the Triumphant in Heaven: So ex- 


peQing your anſwer, Ireſt, committing you to the ProteRion of 
(weer Jeſus, 


From Cadiz and the Colledze of tbe Youraſſured Friend and 
Society of Jeſus the 23, Decemb. Servant in Chriſt , 


1637. WiLLiamM JOHNSON. 


XY1ILI. 
THE ANSWE R. 
For Mi. William Johnſon of the Colledge of the Society of 
Jeſus i» Cadiz theſe, 


To my Wonder ( Sir, ) 


A Pour Aneg«uſt laſt I received your Letter, where I find you ad- 
mire my Wit,and taxe my Honeſty: and truly I chink are de- 
ceived in both. For as I may not allow your Praiſe of the one, fo I 
muſt not endure the Condemnation of the other ; Since Flattery and 
Diſpraiſe (though their looks be contrary )are ſo near ally'd, as the 


both agree in men ingenuous to raiſe the rebuking bluſh. And had 
your Letter been as full of Truth as ir pretends Charity, I ſhould 


| have met that Candor in it which now TI muſt complain it wants.| 


Nox is it the property of Love (which you ſeem to profels) to cake! 
a worſe ſenſe where a better is more probable, as evea in the begin- 
ning you are pleas'd to fall upon. That I ſay I do not profeſs my [elf.a 
Scholar,you objeR as matter of Ignorance, forgetting that to any un- 
partial underſtanding, it will be conceived a Scholars life is not my 
profeſſion. For I have liv'd ia ſuch a courſe,as my books have been 
my delight and recreation, but not my Trade : though perhaps 1 
could wiſh they had. The next you bid me remember chatl ay, 
This not knowing makes us not able to Fudge : And 'tis true I (ay fo,) 
and am ſtill of that opinion. I cell you Religions are in ſome things 
ſet in heights beyond our reaſons reach, hat think you of faith 2 Sr, 
Paul will tell you 'tis the evidence of thiags unſeen, and ſo unknown, 
Lec me be alittle bold to ask you, if your reaſon can track the Mi- 
raculous Conception of our bleſſed Saviour £ Can your reaſon ſatis» 
fie you in the Hypoſtatical Union of his Divine and Humane Na- 
ture, or in the Myſtery of the Trinity, the Reſurrection and Immor- 
taliry of che Soul © In theſe and many others I do confeſs my weak- 
neſs, but does this therefore conclude that I know not the Roman 
Church nor Religion « How come you to know that I know it not © 
I'm (are I never told you fo, Next you ſay I confeſs that before I 
could diſcern the true Religion, I was brought up in Hereſfte, ſuck- 
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ing in Herefie with my milk, and that even at Mans Age I did not 
| ex1mine the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith of my 
{ Parents. . 
Cerrainly, if I did this I ſcarce deſerv'd your Charity. 'Tis a des 
gree of impiety I have not heard of, that any did continue to live in 
char Religion which his own Conſcience did tell him was falſe , and 
he ſo told the World. When you think what an unpardonable fin 
you accuſe me of, I am confident you will repent your Charge, 
For ro my apprehenſion, ic may be the tn againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
if there be but Malice (which vou cannot (ce) and I wiſh all Chri- 
ſtians free from. 

Bur (Sir) can you or any man juſtly from my writings infer this ? 
Go again co your own breſt and ſee whether I ſpeak as ex Confeſſo of 
my ſelf, or as 2 complaint, that ris a miſery to which mankind 1s in- 
cident ; and therefore the very next words are, #hat a lamentable 
weakneſs s this in Man? Accompanyed with ſo many complaints 
againft it, as I think it is not poſſible 2ny thing of reaſon can con- 
clude, I mean my felf, What think you of this in St Auguſtine ? — 
Simplices & Indofti Regnum Calorum rapiunt, & nos cum literts noſtrs | ty yu. 1. 
4d Infernum deſcendimus : The {imple and unlearned get up co Hea- 
ven, while we with our knowledge fink down into Hell. As I take 
it the manner of ſpeech is the ſame : yer, I hope you will not out of 
this conclude that Sc. Angnſtine conteſles himſeit to be damned; If 
you would have writ, you ſhould baye offer'd Grain, not Chaff, this | 


ſhames your Pen. | | | 
Afcer this yon charge the Proteſtants of being prejudicial to Gods | 
| 

| 

} 
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glory by robbing his Church of five Sacraments, Ideny not but 
ſome ot thoſe may in ſome ſenſe be ſo called, and are fo rermed by 
ſome of the Fathers. Burt we have not like Authority from Scri- 
pcurce or Primitive praiſe, as we have for the other two, Nor do 
any of the Ancient Fathers cercainly define the number ſeven, Nor 
do they all ſo much as in words acknowledge all, Ia our two all agree 
and ever have agreed, For them we have warrant from our Saviour, |, ._ 
Ite Baptizate, cc. Hoc facite, &c. Go and Baptize, 8c. Do this, 8c | Cer.tt.ha. 
For the reall preſence (as you hold it) I cake it for the Monſter of 
yourChurch.In Religion there may be things above reaſon: bur cro(- 
and overthrowing plainly the Fandamenrals of Natureand Rea- 
ſon,I believe there are not, Whether you grant your Tranſubſtantiatt- 
on by converſion a5 the Dominicans,or by ſucceſſion as the Franciſcans, 
yetin the Main you acknowledge a Miracle, elſe 'tis not Tranſubſtan- | 
tiate, Now it in any Author Divine or Hamane you can tell me of a 
Miracle wrought,-and yet no Miracle appear, as *tis in this where 
you will have Fleſh and Bloud under the Species of Bread and Wine, 
then I haye done and (hall recant my error. When Chriſt curned the | 
water into Wine, it appear'd Wine. When he cold the peoplef,, . a 


Fairs daughter was no: dead but aſleep, they laughed him to ſcorn, | 40, gc. | 
| | | 2 becauſe 
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ſee and caſte Bread, is to rurn Mad-man, and for an unwarrantable 


| Hereftes. 


becauſe to their ſenſe they ſaw ic otherwiſe, And it he had brought 
her out ſtill dead, and told them ſhe was alive, would they have be- 
liev'd him, or would they not have laughed much more ? It ſhe had 
not appear'd alive, where had been his Atiracle, or their beliet © Rea- 
ſon, Nature, and Senſe cannot in this kind be deJuded with either 
words or fallacies. But for me to believe that to be Fleſh, which I 


Faich forteit both my Reaſon and Senſe. 

For Predeſtination you urge Calvin, But (Sir) the Church of 
England is not bound to his Tenets, nor do I hold my Faith from 
him, but from my bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles. Letit ſuffice, 
I hold man faln to be the ſubjeR of Predeſtination. I believe no man 
55 but by Gods Mercy : No man damned but by bis own de- 
au'r, 

The books which are Canonical, I hold to be thoſe which were 
ſo held by the Fewes, cited and owned by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
and the Primitive Charch, Aad this I cake for good Authority, ftur- | 
ther I dare not go,unleſs1 could ſee better grounds. 

Nor doI deny the Interceſſion of the bleſſed Yirgin and the reſt 
of the Saints, by praying for the Church in general. Bur Invocation 
is out of my Rode, 1 uſe to pray to nothing that I do not fee, bur 
what I kaow Omnipotent, Omnitcient, and Ubiquitary, - 

Gods Church though it be not Roman, I obey withoug teaching 


In the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, we do not wholly deny a 
Sacrifice. But a proper propitiatory Sacrifice as you hold, we deny 
juſtly. It it be proper, ſhew us che Body and the Immolacion* if 
that be Inviſible, how is ic proper 2 

Surely, the true Ancient Roman Religion, which Chriſt and bis 
Apoltles tanght, we bold, and you do not : having ſuper-ſtruſted (0 
many Additions and Deviations, that the right old Roman Religion 
and the now proteſied Roman are two Religions, 

Andcertaioly, if the Judges may be indifferent, we have much 
the adyantage of you: For we have the ſacred Scriptures, our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, his Apoſtles, and the purer Primitive Times, and the 
late Reformation, or Revivemeat rather, all.on our fide : And you 
have onely the intervention of 800. years, for ſome things ic:may be 
more, and for others much leſs; and theſe cither groundleſs or a- 
gainft grounds. ..of 

As tor Gods Church, we believe that it agreeing with Scripture 
cannot erre, 1 believe before the Scriptures were written, the 
Churches power was Abſolute and Arbitrary, guided by the Spirit 
of God : But they being written by Divine Inſpiration, and ſhe ac- 
cepting them from her Rule, became tyed tothem, which ſhe dig 
confirm, not make. If you urge things warrantable by theſe, .or 
rot againſt them, we obey ; if croſſing cheſe, the Anſwer is with: 


the 
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the Apoſtles, Whether it is better to obey God or Man, judge you. | 5419 | 

Every man has liberty allowed him by our Church to disburthen | 
his own Conſcience, to which (though not compelled) he is exhor- 
ted; and if he does, the Prieſt has Authority to abſolve him. And 
theſe in theſe things ] underſtand for the Doctrine of our Church : | 
which are ſo well vingicated by men ſo infinicely aboye my abili- 
ties, aSinmy reaſon Jam ſo well ſatisfied, as I defire not tobe fur- + 
ther Controyerſial. 

I deny not but ſome private men, by the too much liberty of the 
Preſs, (whick I acknowledge a fau}t) may perhaps haye publith'd 
ſome things not ſo Orthodox z but what are theſe to me, while 
they wander from Foyndations © I am neither Zuinglian, nor Lu- 
theran, nor Calvipiſt, nor Papiſt, but Chriſtias z for I build not on 
men, byt on God and his Church agreeing. His Church I believe 
may etre, I meana particular Chyrch, which yer may be a true 
Church, and fo his : Bt this of his uniyerſal Church lawfully con- 
gregated and free, in matters of Faith, Iavexre, not. | 
Well, you are now come to charge me yith impoſing Tenets on 
your Church, which you ſay ſhe holds not. Bur in this Charge you 
charge me with more thaa ever I put upog you, as To hate your Enc- 
mies to death, To judee it no ſin to revenge 1njaries ;, theſe, it you read 
again, you will find I charge on the Fews, not youz to clear which 
you haye it, —Fhat he deſeryes not the name of a Rabbi, that hates ngt 
his enemies to death. I confeſs they are pat promiſcuouſly, but ſo as 
any that would not willingly miſtake, may diſtinguiſh chem. And 
you may as well ſay I charge you wich Twrciſze as with theſe Fuds- 
#{mes torall are ſpoken alike. 

No (Sir) they are onely four things I charge you with : Two, I 
ſuppoſe you will agt deny z and the other rwo, I think, I may 
rove. 
, The Furſt is that you derogate from God the Father by pourtray- 
ing him as an old man z and this I cannot believe bur you do.» You 
ſay, they are þut Explicatiogs.in 1ſaiah and Danicl; in 1ſ444h T find 
him not deſcribed after this manner, bur Sting on 4 Throne with ſuch 
| a glory, as filled the whale Earth z and at the brightneſs of whoſe preſence | 
even the Angels (as not able to eadure it) covered their faces with their 
celeſtial wings. It you could \paint ſuck a Glory, I could ſay ſome- 
thing in.excuſe : Surely 'cis a vain attempt.in man, when ia the moſt 
{elevated ſpeculations of his mind he cannot comprehend a Deity, 
that he will yer preſume by a Painters dull hand and deader colours 
[to decipher 'him, In Dazz1I find him called the Ancient of dayes, 
and his hair as pure Wool : But what Authority is this to ſbape all his 
parts like man * In-either Viſton there is ſomething nor delinea- 
ble z in 7/ai«b the Lintels of che door moved at the Voice, and in 
Daniel the Books were opened: Or if -he.did chus out of ſpecial fa- 
vanr to his beloved Prophets, aflume|a-fhape ro comply with thei | 
4- | 
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Capacities, who yet knew co them he was nor in bimſelf contem- | 
plable , ſhall we dare to obtrude him flatred by a Pencil, to the 
| gaze of ſuch as judge but what they ſee? If we were to paint Man, 
| we couldnot give him leſs; and ſh.ll we ſo limn' God, as not to give 
| him more ? Theſe were. Viftons extraordinary, which we have not 


warrant to draw into ordinary practice, Gods Commandments are 
to be tollowed by us, bur all his ations draw not into example, el- 
pecially ſuch as theſe whereot we find no encouragement; bat in ſe- 
[6+ 17,12, | yeral places abſolute prohibitions, as — Al{ Nations are ts him as no- 
thine, leſs than nothing and vanity, to whom then will ye liken God ? or 


—_— 


what ſimilitude will ye ſet up unto him ? and this repeared inthe 25. 
c3p.42-3. | Verſe. Andalittle after God fayes, He will not give his praiſets 
Cap. 4." 5. Images. Yea,zandin Dent, Moſes delivers it with a —Cavete walde ; | 


for ye ſaw n0 ſumilitude in the day that the Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, | 
out of the midſt of the fire. Methinks for this you might take Gods 
own word to Moſes, —Thon canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no man 
Ex0d.33-2%* | (ce me and live—, How then can we repreſent that which yet we ne- 
ver could, and God himſelf ſayes we cannot ſee © By his glorious 
Attributes Gol is known, bat no corporeal ſhape could ever yet ex- 
preſs him, What dimenftons will you give to him that has none * 
He that will paint himſelf a God, gueſſes out an Idol ; and even his 
Back- parts (as they are called) were ſo bright, as by Moſes they were 
unceſcribable : His converſation with God in the Mount ſticking 
ſuch a glory upon him, as the People wete not able to look on. 
How dereſtable it was to the Fews Ineed nor tell; nor doT believe 
| in the primitive Times that you can find a Father pleading for't : 
Can.36. The Council of Eliberss ſryes, — Placnit pitFnras in Eccleſia tſſe nen 
debere, nt quod colitur, aut adoratur, in parietibus depingatur: We con- 
ceive there ought to be no pictures in the Church, leſt that which 
ought to be adored and worſhipped, be painted upon the walls. 
in P[#.x18. | S3int Ambroſe was not of your opinion” when he ſaid, —Inviſibils 
| Dei Imago non in eo eſt quod videtur, ſed in eo utiq,, quod now wvidetur- 
The inviſible Image of God is not in that which is ro be ſeen, bur 
|1:6. 1, ſupee | iN thar which is nor ſeen. And again, —Wec corporalibus ocalis Dems 
Luc, queritur, nec circumſcribitur wiſu, nec tata tenetur : God is not to be 
fought wich corporal eyes, neither is he circumſcrib'd by fight, not 
| can he beretain'd by any corporal feeling. ' How then can ſuch be 
ſer in Figure 2 1nſipientie ſumme eſt, & impictatis, figeurare quod divi- 
* 169.4609 15-\ aum eſt : It'is the higheſt folly and the greateſt Impiety, ro make a- 


. ny draught of that which is Divine, Saich Damaſcene, to which alſs 
ribs. tf Durayd does accord, —Fatuum eft imagines facere ad repreſentan- 
gs '?* | dum Deam : It is a ſottiſh thing to make any Image wherewith God | 


may be repreſented, And your. Aquizias, 500. years after him, 
__——_ has it poſitively cus; —Ipſo aurem vero Deo, cum - mcorporems, nulla 
THE ut Imago corporalis poteſt pomt :- For the trae God, fince he is incorpo- 

[ont chere ought no corporal Image cobe made. Saint Auguſtine 
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comes home to your own phraſe of Explication, Neſcto quid iu nobis 
ſpiritualuter & corporaliter facit Deus : quod nec ſonus ſit qui percutiat, 
nec color qui oculis diſcernatur, nec eaor qui nartbus capiatur, nec ſapor 
ax faxcibus tndicetur, nec durum & molle quod tangendo ſentiatur : & 
|:amen aliquid ct, quod ſentire facile, explicare nop poſſibile : I know 
nor how 1t is, that both ſpiritually and corporally God ſtill worketh 
inus3 fince he is neither a ſound thar is audible, nor any colour diſ- 
cernible by fighr, nor any ſcent chat is raken by the Noftrils, nor any 
caſte that is guſtable by the Palate z he is neicher hard nor ſoft, nor 
to be perceived by feeling:aad yet he is ſomething to diſcern, but not 
poſſibly untold or explicate.Y ea,even before the Goſpel ic ſeems it 
was the opinion of the wiſer ſort of Philoſophers, — Zenephon for- 
mam Dei veri uegat wvideri poſſe, & ideo quari non oportere, — Quem 
colimus Deum, nec oftendimus nec videmus ;, imo ex hoc Deum credi- 
mus, quod cum ſentire poſumus, wvidere non poſſumus : Zenophon deni- 
ed that ever the form ot the true God could be ſeen, and therefore 
we ought never to be in queſt of ic. —The God that we worſhip we 
neither ſhow nor can ſee; and even from this we know him to be 
God, That chough we can perceive him, yer with corporal eyes we 
never can behold him, Sayes the eloquent Lawyer. 
If there were no more but the evil conſequence, it were enough 
to deter all Chriſtians from ir, For, however your more learned 


think him to be ſuch as they ſee: Whereby the Fools Jeer in the 
Pſalme falls upon chem, —Thow thonghteſt I was even ſuth as thy ſelf, 
but 1 will reprove thee, &c. And (are in ſo many Fathers of Trey, it 
may appear a kind ot Solceciſme in jadgmenr,thac they would teach 
one thing by Example, and yer give the contrary in precept; as to 
allow the illuſtration of the Divinity by Figures, and yer reach che 
people that the Divinity cannot be figured. Beſides all this that ir 
does among the ruder Chriſtians, it infinitely ſcandals our Religion 
and God among ſtrangers : If the ignorant 1ndian or remote Amert- 
can (hall find the Chriſtians God an old man, and ſometimes with 
three faces to one body, as Lhave ſeen the lewd Idol of the Trinity 
and ſometimes two bodies and a Dove z or an old Man, a Lamb and 
a Pigeon: They have no reaſon but to think as well of their own 
proper Idols; and of che ewo, Heathen F»piter may as well be lik'd ; 
for he was figur'd as a man in his ſtrength, naked, and with Light- 
ning in his hand : But yours is in decrepic age , weaponleſs, and 
wrap'd in Furs, as if he needed warmth. Aad for the other, the 
old Roman Trivia may as well be reckon'd on. _. 

 Theſeare not onely guilty of diſ-deifying him, but they turne 
God into a prodigy, and confirm ſuch as are yetao Chriſtians more 
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ſtrongly in their own Idolatry, —Sis 4 Flo deorſum ren, Gs 
Deo vero 4d materias avocant : Thus grofly they fink down from 


Heaven, and from the true God unto dull materials lead their Profe- | 
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lyres. Thus from being a moſt pure, omnipotent and incomprehen- 
ible ſpiritual Eſſence (and by being ſo conceived, aweth the inquiſi- 
tive and revolutive Soul of man) he is here by degraded, and thruſt 
down into the ſcale of the finful, weak, corruprtible creature, which 
needs muſt load him with contempr. 

To my apprehenſion the Apoſtles is even a home Tax to this, 
— When they prof«(ſed themſelves to be wiſe they became fools : For they 
turned the glory of the incorruptible God to the ſimilitude of the Image of 
4 corryptible Man, Queſtionleſs it was to avotd this; that God in all 
his Colloquies and Appearances to man, did ever come in ſome- 
thing that was ſh:dow; as if he would be ſo inveloped as man ſhould 
not know how to pencil him z, ſuch was the Burning Buſh, the Pillar 
of fire, the Clond, the thick Darkneſs, the pyhirlwind, the ſmall ftill 
Voice, and the like. 

And even to this may be added that which Saint Ambroſe ſayes, 
after he had wholly condemned the deſcribiagg God in a bodily 
ſhape, when Goo thewed himſelf in any outward Figure, No Pater 
intelligitur, ſed Filius : The Son, and not the Father, is under- 
lod. 

For the figuring of the Holy Ghoſt by a Dove. it may be plead- 
ed that the appearance was more open, as being ſub dio, in the clear 
day, and witnefleo by many ; whereas the ocher were Viſions, and | 
not perſpicable with corporal but mental eyes. Of this I find two 
Opinions ; one that it was a real Dove that appeared, thus Tertull:» 
4p, Saint Azznſtine, and your Maldenate : If this be true, how muft 
the Holy Ghoſt be alwayes put in this form 4 You may with the 
ſame reaſon tor the Devil paint a Herd of Swine, becauſe with our 
Saviours leave he entred and precipitated them into the Sea. The 
other Opinion is, thar it was an aſſumed ſhape; not that it was a| 
Dove indeed, but appeared ſo to the Beholders: and this ſeems to 
{ute wich che words of the Text, which fayes it was quaſi Columba, 
as it it had been a Dove : And it it were but like, it could not be the 
thing really, ſo not the ſhape of the Holy Ghoſt upon every occaſ(i- 
on to be put upon it, ſince at other times it varied, So that though 
perhaps the tuſtorical aſe reſtrained to that ftory onely, may not be 
rotally unlawtulz yet in regard no hurt can come by 'omitting it, 
and there may be harm by the repreſentation, (for which we have 
no Authority from Scripture) I think it were better forborog, And 
becauſe the Canon forbids the expreſſing Chriſt by the form of a 
Lamb, Caranza from the ſame reaſon concludes, — Prohibuerunt $Spi- 
ritum Sanitum [ub Columba figurari : They torbad the Holy Gh6ſts 
being repteientedin the form of a Dove. 

The Second is that I charge you with interpoſing of Merits ; 'tis 
confeſs'd I do ſo; and I Prſwade my ſelf moſt juſtly : You will not 
| deny bur your works through grace are meritorious; Thus Belar- 
mine, Opera bona jnftorum abſolute eſſe meritoria wita aterne ex con- 
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digno: The 900d works of juſt mien abſolutely and out of condigni- 


ty do deſerve eternal life. And Yaſques plainly in a manner ex- 
cludes the merits of Chriſt ; he hath it thus, —Cum 0era juſt! con- 
dign? mereantwr vitam #ternam, tanquam &qualem mercedem & premi- 
um, non opus eſt intrrventy alterins meriti condignt, quale eſt meritum 
Chriſti, ut is reddatur wita &terna: Since the works of the juſt do 
worthily merit eternal lite as an equivalent reward and recompence, 
there is no need of the intervention of any others merit of condigni- 
ty (as is the merit of Chriſt) whereby eternal life may be obtained. 

nd the Council of Trext bluſters out Anathema, Accurled, to thoſe 
who do not hold ir. *Tis true, in a regenerate man I believe the eſ- 
ſence of the work is 900d, becauſe Grace is the primus motor, Firlt 
mover : but in all men theſe works are ſtained both privatively and 
politively : Privatively, by wanc of perfe&t Charicy, --Plenif1ma 
charitas eſt in nemine, illud autem quod minus eſt quam e{e d:bet, ex 
vitioeft , ex quo vitio non eſt juſtus tn terra : Pertect charity 1s not in 
any body, and that which is leſs than ic ought ro be, is tron defect 
and (in ; and by this means there is not any man juſt in this world. 
Can you think your charicy, while you have your fleſh about you, 
can bear that noble flame it oughe © Can you love God as you 
oughe, and chat without diſtraftion £ Can you heighten it to thar 
clear brightneſs which the Apoſtle givesit ? Certainly, it I ſhould 
think ſo, chough my Faith were very ſtrong, I ſhould have cauſe to 
doubt my own ſalvation : Nay, the ſtronger it were, the more I 
were in danger z becauſe ac laſt I ſhould fiad it miſplaced, and my 
Faich would be in works, and nor in Chriſt that ſaverh, 

Secondly, there is in all mans works a poſitive ill, and this is 
Caoncupiſcence, Surely you will not deny but that Saint Pal was 
a regenerate man when he wrote his Epiſtle to che Romans, yet he is 
plain in this caſe and (ayes, That when ht would do good, he is thus yo- 
ked, that evil i preſent with him. And ater he has tounda delive- 
rance from this by Chriſt, leſt he might in himſelt be chought wich- 
our fin, he concludes thus, Then 1 my ſelf in mind ſerve the Law of 
| God, but in my fleſh the Law of ſix, David of him(elt will not own 
any ſuch perte&ion, but makes God the God of his righteouſneſs. 
The forenamed Apoſtle held on in the ſame ſteps, and ſayes, By the 
grace of God I am that I am : and leſt this ſpeech might be taken of 
bis Vocation, inthe ſame Verſe he ſpeaks che ſame of his works, 
I laboured more abunaantly than they all, yet not 1, but the grace of Go1 
which « with me, © 

Fob, of all we read , was the moſt confident of his own Integri- 
ry, (which indeed was rare and gloriable :) To men he boaſted loud, 
and thought it ſuch, chat he began to brave the Almighty : but 
alas ! when God came to argue, —MWho is this that darkens counſel 
by words without knowledge ? — Then Fob flags, and falls, and cries 
out, he is vile; will in humble filence with his own hand cloſe his 
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mouth, and at laſt abhor himſelf, and repent in duſt and aſhes, Me- 
rit in your ſenſe ! why ſure a SubjeR, though he ſpend his ERate, 
his Life, his Fame, and all he has, for the ſervice of his natural 
Prince ; yet he cannot call that ſervice Merit : For all (if need re- 
quire) by the Laws'of God and Man is in duty owing to him. And 
will you yet believe you can delerve from God, from whom that 
you had ar all a being, or that Chriſt was ever ſent, was meerly mer- 
cy 2 —IWe are juſtified freely by Grace, and (which maſt needs be after 
it in time) —Eternal life 15 the gift of Gad. 

And evenin that Commandment, which is ſo oft left out among 
you, (the Second) in the end God fayes, —He will jhew mercy unto 
thouſands of them that keep his Commandments. It he calls that Mer- 
cy which he ſhews to thoſe that do obſerve them, who ſhall dareto 
(tyle it Merit, exaQting reward meerly for the works ſake £ Oh vain 
and empty boaſting ! That Man, who cannot but be daily conſcious 
to himſelt of his own ImperteRions, ſhould yet dare to conteſt with 
God, and challenge Heaven as debt for the worth of the work he | 
hath wrought * 

It cannot be called Merit in your acceptation, without ſuch a bal- | 
lance of worth as to oyer-weigh, or at leaſt fully ro counterpoile, the | 
thing that it obtains, And in this way towards merit Man cannot | 
go higher than in Martyrdom; but how much inferior all the works, | 
all the Perpeſſions of Man are (of which God has no need) in compa- 


1 


you but jucge ; or do but remember how the Apoſtle ſleights them 
with a —Reor minime pares, &c, Ithink them not fic tobe com- 
ared. 
F Further, it is not in the power of any Creature, by it ſelf to raiſe 
it ſelf roa higher perfeRion, than 1n its firſt creation it was ſet in : 
Now the height of mans pertefion was a —Poſſe non peccari, Thar he 
might not have ſinned, and there he might have ſtood : Bur now 
in his glorification he attains to a —Ne poſſe peccare, Thar he cannot 
ſin z to which by himſelf or his own nature be could never riſe, bur 
23S he is carried by his merits that was more than man. *Tis Chriſts| 
Magnetick force which draws the faithful after him ; who touch'd 
by him, chough they have che adhering quality, yer like Needles as 


they hang they quiver, whea all the arcraction is in the Load-ſtone 
onely. 


You may pleaſe to conſider beſides, That whatſoever is Gods 
own peculiarly, the Creature cannot have an Intereſt in, but by his 
free donation. Joyes unſpeakable and glorious are Gods alone : 
cheir fountain is in hm, Man may do good works, actions brave 
and ſplendid ; and God may beſtow thoſe in recompence of theſe : 
yet had they all the perfetions Humanity can be capable of, I ſee 
not how they can merit that from God, which but meerly by his 
mercy he is not bound to part withall, Let a Subje& do his Pcince 
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never ſo great, never ſo goodly ſervice z tis true,I believe the Prince 
both may and will reward him (as is uſual) with one or other Title 
of Honour : But though he does,even that which we do call reward, 
iSin him an aRtof bouaty, which if he did nor co he did no wrong, 
becauſe the root of Honour is in himſelf, and treely 'tis in his own 
choice, whether he will impart it or no. Good works to be re- 
wardable we acknowledge as well as you; nay more, we believe 
God has bound himſelf ro reward them, but 'tis by his meerly graci- 
ous mercy, and his tree voluntary promiſe, and no way for the value 
of rhe work done. 

And it ſeems to me, that the Princes of this world, as led by the 
ſame inſtinR, and jealous of their own Prerogatives ; thoagh they 
have bighly rewarded their Favorites with Honours, yer they have 
cared for the moſt part to have thoſe rewards expreſled as the as 
of their own free grace and bounty. Thus Phrlip le Beau of France, 
creating Fohn the (:cond Duke of Briztaign into the title of a Peer 
ot the Realm, after enumeration-of many Services the Parent runs 
thus, —1pſum de gratia noſtra promovemis in Parem, Cc. Of our ta- 
your we advance him to the degree of a Peer, &c. 

Anno 1433. the Succeſſor of the (aid Duke made Fean de Beau- 
manoire Lord of Bois, &c, and the Parent hth it thus, — Pour parte 
de remuneration de noſtre grace, —avons donne, &c. Inpart of recom- 
pence of our grace and fayour we have given, &c, And Spaniſh Pa- 
rents I have ſen having it, —E ſatisfatFion_ delos dichos 7 SD de 
mi propris motu, &c. 1 (atisfaRion of the ſaid ſervices of my proper 
motion, &c, In Ereland anciencly they ſaid, —Sciatss quod nos de 
gratia noftra ſpeciali, & mero motu noſtris, —Conceſ[erimm, &c, Know 
ye, That of our ſpecial grace and our own free motion we have gran- 
red, &c, Inthe Bull of P:#s the fifth, whereby he created Coſme di 
Medicis, Magnum Etrurie Dacem, Great Duke of Tuſcany or Flo- 
rence; the words are theſe, — Motu proprio — & mera bibertate noſtris 
—creamws, Of our proper motion —and our meer bounty —we cre- 
ate, &,. And though ſometimes perhaps they call'd thoſe ſervi- 
ces Merits (as comparatively I deny not but they might) yer they 
never held them ſuch as could exaR reward, bur as their bouniies 
prompted them. 

It ſeems that the Fathers of former times had no ſuch haughty 
onceits. The opinion of Sr, Gregory concerning merits, is of ano- 
ther ſtrain, when he aftk1ms, —Omne virtuts noſtre meritum eſſe viti- 
um, omnem humanam Fuſtitiam eſſe -injuſtitiam, ſi deftrifFe judicetur * 
It ic come to be precitely judged of, all the Merit of our Vertue 1s 
Vice, all humane Juſtice js Injuſtice, For which he had Authority 
ſufficienc, Pſal. 143. 2. Fob 9.20. Pſal. 130. 3. St. Bernard is as 
Orchodox where he ſayes,— Hoc totwms hominis meritum, þ6 totam ſpem 
ſuam ponat in eo qui totum ſaluum fecit. Sufficit ad mrritum ſcire quod 
non habemus merita, All the meric of man 1s to put his whole truft in 
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him that can wholly ſave us. lc (ufficeth for our merit,to know that 

we have none, That ot St. Chryſoſteom (utes with this Dorine.— Eer- 

þ milltes moriamur, etfi omnes virtutis animiexpleamw, uihil dignam 
gerimus ad (a que ipſi a Deo percepimus : Should we dye 1000, deaths, | 
thould we complete all mental. vertues ; yet could we do nothing 

worthy of thoſe things that God beſtows upon us. And 1n one of his. 
Homies he is yer plainer,— $7 totum tempus vite hujus occupant obſe- 

quia, laudes tentantnr, gratiari attiones inſ1itant,non poteris penſare quod 
dcbes, Should our whole life-time be ſpent in obedience in finging 

Praiſes and giving Thankysz yet could we never repay what we 

moſt juſtly owe, St. Ambroſe cries out,— Unde mihi tantum meriti 

cui indulgentia pro corona eſt : How ſhould I come by any thing of 
merit, when indulgence is the only Crown I have. In the Council of 
Anrange it is aS rightly ſaid, — Debetur merces bonis operibus ſi fiant, ſed 
Gratia que non debetur precedit ut fiant. Neminem niſi Deo miſerante 

ſalvart—&-multa in homine bona fiant, que non facit homo : Nulla ve- 

ro facit homo bona que non Dems preſtet ut faciat homo, There is a Re- 

ward due togood Works when they are done, but grace that is not 

cue precedes them that they may be done 5 without mercy from 

God there is not any man that can be ſaved—and-there are miny 
200d things done by man which man does not do : But yet does man 
do nothing that is good, but what God firſt does work in him, that 
thereby he may be able to do ir. 


Bar ſay you,Chriſt mericed that we might obtain Salvation by our 


1own merits. The plenitude of Chiiſts merits we acknowledze, bur 


any properly our own, unleſs Ex PadFo —By Covenant, by Gods 
free Mercy and Promiſe we deny: 'Tis true Chriſt merited for us, 
and by the application of his merits through F.ich we are ſaved: Buc 
where are any our own from the dignity ot works, bur in the late 
writings of ſome of your fide ? I ſay ſome, for all are not of this opi- 
nion. Bat ſuppoſe your own pofition ſhould be granted (which we 
do not) yet fince you cannot merit bur by vertue of Chriſts merit, 
why will you rather call this your own merit rhen his 2 Since the 
effe& muſt be ever in debt toche Cauſe. And even to come to your 
own inſtance, though the branches be fruitful, yet men do not ateri- 
bute their fruicfulneſs ro themſelyes, bur to the Vine, without which 
they could not be at all, It they could be fruirful of themſelves cur 
off from the Vine, it then were theirs peculiarly: Bar when they 


maſt owe it to another, —The Donor is diſhonored, when the Donee 
is intitled to more then can be his due. It i not in him that willeth nor 
in him that runzcth, but in God that ſheweth Mercy. And heit « that 


worketh in us both the Will and the- Deed even of his good pleaſure. 

For my part, for man to leane againſt the rotten wall of his own 
works, I hold to be preſumption and a hazard, To plant all my ex- 
pectation in my bleſſed Saviour can be neither; bis merits are ſuffici- 


ent for me,and I cannot over-honor him by truſtiog:And ſorely your 
Cardinal? 
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Cardinal ſaw as much, when he became ſo in2enuvus as to acknow- 
ledge his Tutrſfimum, &c. lam reſolved to abandon my ſelf, and am 
confident 1 ſhall fare the berrer wich (30d becauſe 1 depend upon 
him alone. Beſides Sir, I dare not veature to live in that Faith, 
wherein thoſe of your fide dare not adventure to dye. I believe you 
can hardly tell me of any one underſtanding Papiſt chat ever dy'd 
confiding in his own merits for his Salvacion. Thea I'm ſure they flye 
to Chriſt : So whoioever pleads moſt tor humane merits in his lite, 
his Death becomes a Retraftation, and he 1s then glad co ler go this 
Reed of -Zgypr, to catch ar che Staff of Lite indeed, Chr:f Feſus. 

Thus your Champion Cardinal (whoſe Learning and Life you 
have not many to equal) in his laſt will bequeaths his ſoul ro God 
as a giver of mercies, not as a rewarder of merits. And here among, 
us a moſt noble and meritorious Lord of the Roman Faich , who 
truly cannot be roo much honoured for his parts and piery, is yer ſo 
far trom this over- ſtrained errour, that he gives 1t tor his Motto to 
his Arms, En Grace affie,” Nay, thoſe of your {ide do not only nor 
dyeinir, bur they donor liveinic. For however ſome licencious 
pens have vented it of the Regenerzre in generall, I could never 
yet meet with any that would perſonally ſpeak it of himſelf in parti- 
cular. Which ſeems to me to argue, chat either none of you are Re- 
generate z or elſe, that though ic be voted in the groſs, yer you do 
not believe that it will hold 1n ſpecial. It ic be true, why do you not 
own it* It not true, why do you reach it* 

Itis as ſtrange that thoſe of your fide ſhould aver that the good 
works of rhoſe that are renate, ſhould out of Condignirty meric Hea- 
ven (which is far beyond all that this World can Adminiſter)and yer 
give it under their own hands, that they are nut worthy Govern 
ments Terrene and Finite, as you may find it in the Bill of Leo che X, 
that conferred the Title of Defenfor Fidei, on our Henry the YIJI. 
which is ſubſcribed by himleif and 27. Cardinalls of char cime. and |, __. oy 
ſpeaks thus, —Ex ſuperne Diſpoſitionss Arbitrio, licet imparibus mert- | 4; Nw fie. Bul. 
tis, Univerſalis Eccleſia Regimini prefiaentes, &ce. We rhe Prefident | (ar. Tom. 2, 
for the Government of the Univerſal Charch by che Diſpofure of 
the Heavenly Will, chough wich merit no way anſwerable co the fa- 
your. Away, Away ! It his Holineſs and all his Conclaye who pre- 
tend to the Treaſury of the ſuper-1bundant merits of all che Saints, 
dare not challenge our of merit co be Bilbop of Rowe : Ler no man 
eyer hereaf:er have the front to think by his own deſert ro become 
#n Heir to Heaven, 

Alas! though man does ſometimes ſomething that is partly 
good, what a ſoil of ill adheres ? Evil wich his choughts is mixc, as 
with corrupted air InteRtion ; and then how adyancagious iS that a- 
eainſt goodneſs * It was obſerved of Themiſtocles, Thar atcer he de- 
nied Fortune 3 ſhare in his Victories, attriburing all co himſclf, he | 
then became unproſperous ; And ſurely fince your Church has | 
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aſſumed Metic tor che value of the work ir ſelf, you ſhall find it has 
not flawiih'd as 1t did before. He that does aſcribe his goodneſſe 
to himſelf, does render ro the world even all his good ſuſpected, by 
uiurping what 1s not his own. 

Now, Sir, Iam come to the other two; That it is meritorious to 
kill an Heretick, with whom no Faith is to be kept. Which (nor to 
{well a Lecter too big) depending one upon another, 1 will link co- 
gether. Thele you ceny valiantly, and I ſhould be glad you didir 
as juſtly : I know well enough ſome of your fice are aſhamed to 
own this Doctrine unvizorded, and therefore they ſeek to evade it 
with the Council of Conſtance, where this King: killing is covertly 
condemned, but tacitly implied ; for it (ayes, 1t # net lawfnl and me- 
ritor40us for every particular perſon to kill a Tyrant, but withall it addes, 
Non expittata ſententia vel mandato judicy cujuſcunque : Without ex- 
p«Ring the ſentence or command of ſome Judge. So that for ooght 
15 there (aid, it the Pope or anv Gencral of an Order ſentence him or 
command, it may be both Jawtal and meritorious. 

I know alſo there isa pr-tende.\ private condemnation of Maria- 
ne's book, De Rege & Regis Inſtuutione, Ot Kings ano Kingly Inſti- 
eution : Butit it be fe: 1ivus, why 15 it not publiſh'd £ Or how comes 
icto paſs, that when this book ſhould have been ſuſpended by his 
Holineſs, he was pleaſed to miſtike another ot the ſame Authors, 
not peitinent to the buttnels, and ler this go unreprehended 2 Bur 
howlſoever thele ſhits are offered 10 dazle weak inſpections, the 
facts are ſo notorious to the world, andthe approbauon of thoſe 
fats maniteſted io (uch capital lecrers, as 1 muſt needs think either 
you have 1ead very little ot your own fide, or elſe that you carry ſo 
much confidence abour you, asis reſolved not to bluſh at any thing 
that-can ti] trom your pen, 

The firſt Fact I ill (peak of,is the murther of thePrince of 0renge 
by Ge ard, who at his Arraigoment confeſſed he had imparted his in- 
tention of murther to Gezy, Warcen of tae Fryers at Towrney,who en- 
couraged him, gave him his bleſſing, and promiſed co pray for him : 
He conteſſzd aliothat he had acquainted a Jeſuite of Treves wit bi 
the matter, and the Jeſuie aſſured him, it he dy'd in the attempt, be 
(hould be reckoned in the number of Martyrs. And the Apologiſt 
for Fohn Chaſt«ll (ayes, rhe ſaid Gerard did that deed — Poar le bien 
de la Yertwe, But for this perhips you may plead the King of Spains 
preſcription, and his being a SubjeR z which how far he may be ac- 
counted fo, that has Sovereign power, may be diſputable : Howſoe® 
ver lam ſure *c:'s tar enough trom Chriſtian charity, at once (as 
much as in them lyes) to deſtroy both body and ſoul, by infadiating 
an vnlumm'd life, 

The nexc is the murther of Henry the third of France, and the 
ſame Author commends this murther of Femes Clement, as being 
Contra hoſtem publicum & juridice condemnatum, Againſt a publick 
enemy, 
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enemy, and one legally condemn'd, Nay, he goes (o far asin 
plain terms to juſtifie Regicide to the world in defiance of the fore- 
named Conciliary Decree, his words are theſe, —Non obſtante De- 
creto ſupradittt Concilu Conftantienſis, 7 ter & ſingulis licitum ſit 
| Reges & Principes Nereſeos & Tyrannidis condemnatos occidert : Not- 
wichſtanding the Decree of the foreſaid Council of Conſtance, it is 
lawfnl for a private perſon, or for any man to take away the lives of 
Heretical Princes, and ſuch as are condemn'd of Tyranny. If chis 
paſs not with you, I hope you will give credit to his Holineſs Sixtws 
Dvintws, who inan Oration in full Conſiſtory at Rome, was not aſha- 
med to aſſimilate the Aſſaſſination by this Clement, with the myſte- 
ries of the Incarnation and Reſurrefion,and the acts of Fudeth and 
Eleazar , the King was \laia the firſt of A#zuſt, this ſpeech was (po- 
ken the eleventh of September, and printed at Pars about two Mo- 
neths after. 
The Third Fact is the attempt of Fohn Chaſtell on Henry the 
Fourth of France, for whom the aforeſaid Author Fran. Vero, Con- 
ſtant. has written a particular Apology : Andat the Arraignment of 
the ſaid Fohn Chaſtell, Fohn Guignard was alſo arreſted, and upon evi- 
dence under his own hand, That he approved of the murther of Hen- 
ry the Third, and perſwaded the marther of Hezry the Fourth, he 
was alſo execated. And yet this Guigzard with Mariana and his 
works is highly extolled by Clarws Bonarſeus, or Carolus Scribanus 
which you pleaſe. 
A Fourth Fac is the horrid Powder Treaſon Anno 1605. which 
Garnet confeſſed he knew and concealed, and withall ſaid, It was #0 
be reckoned among thoſe works which were not to be commended till done. 
[n defence of this Garnet has Andreas Eudemon, Foannes Cydonius 
written largely, and conteſſech, That aot long before che diſcovery 
of the Plot 1a his pablick prayers —Monet omnes, qui ad ſolennem Ec- 
clefie catum convenerant, ut obnixt orent Deum pro felict [ucceſſu gra- 
viſiime cujuſdam rei, in cauſa Cathelicorum l- initiam Comitiorum : 
He admoniſhes all rhat came to the folemaAflembly of cheChurch, 
That they ſhould earneſtly pray to God for the happy ſucceſs of a 
certain weighty matter concerning che Catholicks about the begia- 
ning of the Parliament. Andi ſeveral places it juſtifies chis un- 
heard-of praQtice in many other particularsz the work ir (elf being 
approv'd by che General of the Order of the Jeſuices, and others of 
that Society, And no wonder, fince tis now by ſo many pens di- 
ſperſed, that Heretical Princes (and whoſoever che Pope ſayes is (0, 
muſt ſo be taken how uatrue ſoever it be) ought not co be rolera- 
ted: Thus Befarmine, —Nonlicere Chriſtians tollerare Regem herett- 
cums, fi ille conetar Subditos ad ſuam hereſin pertrabere : It is not law- 
fal for Chriſtians to indure an Heretical Kiog, it he endeavours co 
perſwade his Subjects to his Hereſte. The like ſayes Parſons, and 


that he ought to be made away, —Idque ante prolatam Pape ſenten- 
| 24 tlam, 
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Ot the ſame ſutable Opinion is Emanzell Sa in Aphoriſmi Confeſſar. 
in verbo Tyrannus. 3 wares de cenſurgs diſput,15. ſet. 6. Botirher de ju- 
ſts abaicatione Hentici Tert 116, 3, and many others. Nay, this 
Garnet and his tellow Oldcorne are by the ſaid Be/armine for this gal- 
lant Enterpriſe ſtyled by the name of Martyrs yea, and for tuch 
are put in the Je{uires Catalogue of Martyrs printed at Rome, A 
glory we hall never envy you, to have your Martyis multiplied 
by them we know for Traytors. Now I would demand, Whe- 
ther or no the requiting Murtherers and Sicariots with the crown 
of Martyrdome, be not in your ſenſe to make. the a& meritori- 
ous © 

And for the matter of not keeping Faith with them, I ſhall not ' 
need examples, the World is every where (o full. How many Em- 


perors, Kings, and Princes has the Papacy (not only for that which | 


you call Herehie, but even upon diſpleaſure for flight matters and 
meer humane ends) depoſed ? abſolving all their Subjecs from their 
ſworn obedience,giving their bodies as Slaves, and their goods as a. 
prey to any that will cake them, We need go no further then our 
own Henry the VIII, by the Bull of Paul the third, which yer 
wrought no other effec but heaping of ſcandal and ſcorn on the See | 
of Rome, 

Among many Vouchers of this DoQtrine let the bold aſfeverati- 
on of Gretzer ſpeak tor all, —Tam timidi & trepidi now ſnmus, ut aſſe- 
rere palam wvereamur Romannm Pontificem, poſſe, ſi neceſſitas exigat , 
ſubaiios Catholicos ſolvere Furamento Fidelitatis ſi Princeps Tyrawnice 
illss traFet, we are not ſo timerous and cowardly as that we ſhould 
fear publickly to aſſert, that the Biſhop of Rome (if neceſſity pur 
him upon it) may and can abſolve any Catholick ſubjeRs trom their 
Oach'of Allegiance, it their Prince ſhall Tyrannically creat them: 
So thar it will be true enough, it once a ſentence brands them out 
for Hereticks,the {worn SubjeRs, much lefle others,need not keep 
taich with chem. Surely 'tisa rare gitt his Holineſſe has in making 
Knaves and Subjects perjur'd ; that even whole Kingdomes of 


faithfull Subjects, be can againſt the Law of Nations, Nature and 
Religion , ſhake into Trayrors and Rebells againſt their lawfull 
Soveraigne : ASit he would moralize A#20ns Fable, and turne 
the wilde Hounds looſe to as ag teare their Maſter ; and 
prove againſt Saint Pax/, That there are Powers not ordained of 
God, | 

Father EmondgiveSit us in right downe words, and would make 
us believe, That no man, how potent ſoever be be, can contratt with 
an Infidell, or one that hath revolted from his Conſcience. And after 


this he perſwades the Prince that has Heretick Subjects, ro de- 
ſtroy them, even againſt his own Edidts which granted them li- 
berty, ſaying, Though a man has committed one fault againſt his 


will, | 
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will, by the hardneſſe of the Times, yet there is no reaſon he ſhould coms- 
mit two, 

Nay, I have reaſon to think this violation of Faith with ſuch 
as you call Hereticks, to be the Tenet of your generall Clergy, 
Did not the Council of Conſtance condemne Fohin Has and Fe- 
rome of Prague , contrary to that ſafe Condu@ that was given 
them © And the like would the Ecclaſtaſticks have pur in practice 
againſt Luther ar Wormes, if the Emperonur would haye given way 
to it, and the Eleor Palatine had not ſtoutly oppoſed it, ſay- 
ing, That it wenld be a thing that would brand the German Name, 
with the' mark of perpetuall Infamy : And expreſſing with dif- 
daine, That it w.zs intolerable 7 the ſervice of Prieſts, that Ger- 
Say ſhould draw upon it ſelf the Infamy of Not keeping the publick 

aith, 

Bur it is no maryell the Members ſhould be thus diſeaſed , 
when even the Head is tainted. Pvt the Fourth was ſworne at 
his EleQion to the Papacy to make bur four Cardinills, which 
Oath he preſently broke, in open Conliſtory maintaining it as an 
Article of Faith, That the Pope cannot be bound, much leſſe can 
bind himſelf, and to ſay otherwiſe was a manifeſt Hereſie : to con- 
tradiet which if any perſifted, he would cauſe the Inquiſition to prov 
ceed againſt them, A brave Merchant no doubt to deale with ! 
Ina Jugler, faſt and looſe is tolerable z but ina Prelate, ſure to 
be abhorr'd. If to arme the SubjeR againſt the Prince, the Fa- 
ther againſt the Sonne, the Servant againft the Maſter, and to 
violate Words, Promiſes, Oarhs ; voluntarily, deliberately, ju- 
ridically taken, (which are'the ſacred Sanctions of all mundane 
Commerce) be to purſue the benediQion and Legacy of our bleſſed 
Saviour, Peace z then Sir, is your Religion right, and I will think 
no more of taking it for Prophefie, Te take tos much upon you ye Sons 
of Levi. 

ok whence is this Power derivd? as1 take it tis pretended all 
from Chriſt as being his Vicar on Earth, Bur afſuredly Chriſt ne- 
|ver owned either Murther or Depofition of lawfull Monarks , or 
diſpenſation of oathes lawfully taken. Nay, he refuſed act onely 
fo be a King, bur ar all co be a ſecular Judge, andin plain and ma- 
nifeſt terms tells us, his Kingdom is not of this World. I read that 
he commanded St, Peter not to uſe his Sword « but neyer that he 
gave him any temporall one. That which he had he bids him put 
up, with a menace if he does uſe ic, and a reaſon why he did not 


! 


not been cozened, for he had then reſtor'd the Kingdom to 1ſrael. 
St. Peter indeed commands us, to be Swbjet# to every Ordinance of 
Man for the Lords ſake : but withall to Kings as Supreme. Andeven 
inreaſon, that which does include muſt needs be the major. Now 
the Church ſubſiſteth- in the Common-wealth. For —_ 
| n they 
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need it. If he had done but half as much as che Pope, the Fewes had| 
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chey be ſonearly link'd , as for the moſt part they fourith and fall 
cogetherz yer 'tis poſſible there may be a State without a Church, 
204 not the face of a Church withour a Civil Stare. Shall rhe 
Ecernall Son of God acknowledge a Power from God, even in a 
Hearhen Mag.ſtrate, and under that under one ſubmit himſelf to 
che Iznominioos death of the Crofle « And now a thing of frailty 
ind of errors, which ne're had name in Sacred Scripture, muſt inſult 
ic over Crownes and Monarchs, to which his Predeceflors (who 
had as much Priviledge 2s he) have been fabmifſive and obediear. 
| Shall the Papacy, which (had it nor been for the bounty of Em- 
| perours and other Princes) had not at this day been Maſter of 
one foot of habitable Earth, now lift it ſelf to ruine thoſe thar 
rais'd the See? This is to play che Serpent in the Fable, tro ſting 
the bolom that gave it warmth and lite. Remarkable is the ac- 


Gregory the YIL. (the firſt Auchor of this proud Uſurpation over 
Kings) to take up Armes againſt Henry the IV, in a battle a- 
= him received a wound on his right-hand , whereof he 
es. | 

His complaint to his Friends was this. —Tos ſee how my right- 
hand is wounded. Jt wthe Hana whereby Iſwore to Henry my Lord 
and Maſter, that I would never annoy him. But the Popes Com- 
mands brought me to this, to break my Oath. —Let them who 
have incited ws ſoto do, conſider in what manner they urged us, for fear 
leſt we be brought to Eternal Damnation, | 


The Troop ot unconftucable Writers againſt the Baſtard Pte- 


Fohannes Ti- 


rogative of the Sea ot Rome over Kings, and the Abſolutioa from 
| Oathes ſolemnly taken betore God and the World is ſo great, | 

and the Arguments agaioſt it ſo prevalent, that I will fay no more, 
but conclude all with the words of a Biſhop of Pars in a Caſe 
a kin tothis; Who when Boniface the VIII. had excommuni- 
cared Philip the Fair, and challenged the Realm of Fraxce as a Be- 
nefice belonging ro the Papacy, ſayes juſtly, That though the 
impudence of the Pope mas wonderfull to do it , yet be thought them the} 
greater Fools that aid diſpute the Buſineſs, 

Thus (Sir) you (ce I had reaſon enough to ſay whar Idid; 1 
do proteſt before God it I thought I had done your fide any 
wrong, I would moſt willingly recant ic, For I have ever held 
ita Noblenefſe beſeeming the very beſt bravery of a Chriſtian , 
| racher to ſubmit in a wrong even to publick acknowledgement, 
then by any Oratory, though never ſo potent , to maintain it : 
Burt my Conſcience and Reaſon tell me I have dealc fairly. And 


if you conſider the many other Enormities of Rowe, you muſt 
| con'e{le me modeſt, to rouch you with ſo ſoft a hand. Ia part 
| Ivill follow your Counſell, for with Gods Grace, I reſolve to 
liveand dyea true Chriſtian Catholick. But a Roman Catho- 
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lick 1 underſtand no more then you would me z It I ſhould 
call a Councell Nationall, Ozcumenicall, or Generall, Particular, 


I have writ this becauſe T would be Civill, and ſooner you 
ſhould have had ir, if 1 had been art leaſure, and had not de- 
ferr'd ic in expeRarion of .your Book you mention to have 
ſene me, which yet 1 never met with , nor with: your Letter 
till che time before ſpecified, The love which you profeſſe my 
perſon I ſhall be ready to requite, which had taken me much more, 
if the many miſtakes wherewich you ſlander me, had not chrown 
ſtain and ſcandall oa your Charity, For your Hatred to my 
Errours, 'tis neither in my power nor thoughts to help ic: And 
ſince you needs will call chem ſo, you muſt pardon me that I add an} 
other to them, which is to think them none, 

It you have any other matter thar may be Civil Commerce, 
I ſhall not be adverſe ro your Lines. But for my Religion, I 
believe my ſelf ro be upon too good grounds to be moyed 
{ by your pen. And tg argue more were fruitleſſe, lince even the 
meanes of Reconcilement your fide has raken away. For you 
allow no Judge but the Pope, whom you cry up for infallible, 
and befides our denying that, we know by him we are already 
prejudg'd. 
And does it not incline to partiall , when you will admit no 
Judge buc your own © Abate bur thar, and the Policy and Iatereſts 
of cither ſide, the Cavils and the Niceties , the ObRiinacy and 
Peeviihneſſe of men , their ſtudy on either fide rather ro main» 
cain opinion and come off with Victory, then to find our and ſub- 
mit to Truth ; and then that mans opinion will not look ſo hor- 
ridly monſtruous as ſome would haye ic deemed: That even a 
Pious, Diſcreet, Moderate, Learned Papift, and a Pious, Diſcreer, 
Moderate, Learned Proteſtan: may be very near co be both of 
one Religion, I am ſure they haye both the ſame Foundation to | 
build upon, and both will own Chriſt and the Goſpels Heavenly | 
Doctrine, So that the Frailties of both, I hope upon Repentance 
and begging fogiveneſſe may receive a pardon, and they ia the 
'cnd meet together as well as at firſt rogether chey began. I am | 
not convinc'd but that both may be Gold, onely one may have 
ſomething more of Allay, and ſo be ſomething courſer then the 
other. Tw oC locks may be madeby one Workmans band, and 
eicher of them ſometimes may go falſe; Yer I would not have them | 
broke becauſe they diſagree, each may be mended and go righe ar 
laſt ; bur their own ſpring and firing it is muſt guide chem. | 

I ſhall therefore take it for a fayour, if you pleaſe co ler | 
me injoy my Religion in Peace : Then (hall I ſo far go along 
wich your wiſhes, as to pray for direRioa in the 1ighe; makiog 
ic furcher my Petition to God, that he will youch(3fte ro build 
up his Church in Truth and Unity , and tro make us both al 
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Members of it here, as we may avoid the Errours which ex- 
clude from that above, where I ſhall not deſpair but that you 
may be met — by 


S1-R, | 
Your Servant 


"I 


Owisn FzsLTHAM, 
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To S. H. GC. 
SIR, 


Frer this Week you may take your Repoſe till afrer the 
Terme ; and you may rejoyce in't, When I cotne up, 
though you may have as much trouble, yet your Hand and 
Pen will have eaſe. 'Tis ſad that the Noble Duke hath been 
torced to abandon this vile Nation and World : Since he 
could not dye when his Prince and Kinſman was martyred, it 
ſeemes he was reſolved to vex Life with Sicknefie till he cid 
dye z fo that upon the matter he hath continued” but a lon- 


| ger Mourner, and would nor live to ſee the Ruine of thoſe of 


the Kings Friends, who now are under purſuic, Every thing 
harh its end : And perhaps theſe Armatory Excurſions, thus 
ſuddenly ſeconded by - Oyer and Terminer, may make way for 
the Eſcape of our Friend in the Tower. Peccadills's are ' dtow-> 
ned in Capicalls: When the Covie is let flye ar, then all the 
Currs purſue the larger Quarry : A fingle Bird may ſteale 
trom out a Hedge unſeen. Nor hath the State any cauſe to 
be angry, that thus they are Alarum'd to Armes : When an 
Inſurretiom is once quaſh'd, the Initiators ought to be rewar- 
ded , not puniſhed z3 they enrich the Commander, and are a 
kind of Fermentation that conduces very much to the projeQion ant 
Maltiplication of Gold. And I commend your{grave Citizens that 
are ſo wiſe as never to venture but where there is hope of gain. Bur 
Iam confident if they had not taken their Religion ex Treduce, the 

ſcarcewould ever have ventur'd at Chriſtianity, They would haye 
cbought ir a kind of impolitick intereſt to have adord a Crucify'd 
God. It their Deity be ?lzto, they will not be diſturbed at any ſub- 
terranean Region he ſhall chuſe. The Piſmire's never troubled ar che 
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may hoard and breed in quiet. If the Tree give the (wine ſhade, they 
will manure the root on't,& like the Bore and Beaſt whet their rusks 
and harden their atcires at the ſtem on't, that they may therewith 


Change of his Land-lord, ſo he may keep but his Mole-bill ill, ad | 
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deſtroy his Enemies. Bur the beſt is chey have not the obſtinacy to 
dye Martyrs, ſo they may change when they have a mind co'r,and be! 
as zealous to import as they have been mad to export and expell.| 
And then they will ſee that ne condicion is free from the Rotation; 
of humanity, for'I believe rhe Nation will be ſo good natur'd as 
they will not be wanring to commend and forgive. And though: 
there can be nothing in me to incourage you to the firſt, yer I know 
you want not Charity to afford the latter to | 


Tour tver Servant. 


XIX. 
To the Lady B.T. | 


May it pleaſe you Madam z | 

S good Wits our of {lender Events do ſometimes Compile 
-Aboch Large and Excellent Stories'; So (Madam) hath your 
Noble Opinion been pleas'd to deal with thoſe weak and inconfide- 
rable Propenfions thar I findin my felt ro-your ſervice ; if they have 
been Capable of any Value, 'cis onely by the Impreſſion they have 
of your acceptance, Whereby (Madam) it will appear to the World 
there can hardly be any Merit in others, but ſuch as cakes riſe and be- 
ing from the Luſtre of your own Creacion. To the humble acknow- 
ledgment wheteof, I confeſſe no man can be more obliged then my | 
felt co your Ladyſhip, which ſhall not only make ic my endeavour} 
faithfully to diſcharge what ever you ſhall think fir to impoſe;but to 


nour of ſo great a Magnitude, that it muſt eyer have a durance of 
gratitude in me equal with the well-being of (Madam) | 


Tour moit obedient and 


faithfull Servant, 


manifeſt chat I hold your eſteem and Confidence of me to be an Ho- | 
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Quod in Sepulchrum volui. 


. Poſtquam vidiſſet rotantem Mundun.., 
I mag, ſummi ſupernatantia_, 
Proſperum T y110 ſcelus imbutum., 
Dum Virtu ſordida ſquallet in Aula-, 
Securig, cervicem prabut : 
dnjuſta tamen Hominum- 
In juſtiſima diſponente Deo , 
Dum Redux Czſar Nubila peliit, 
Gloridmg, Gent tollit in altum : 
Tandem evadens T err, 


Exuvias hic reliquit FelLLTHAM, 
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